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Preface 


THIS  Book  has  been  written  to  provide  an  historical  and  pictorial 
story  of  a  valley  that  is  no  more.  When  a  great,  new  water  supply 
was  needed  for  towns  and  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
principally  Boston,  the  Swift  River  Valley  was  swept  clear  by  a  huge, 
man-made  flood.  Gone  are  the  people,  the  homes,  and  businesses 
which,  down  through  the  years,  had  made  this  an  area  of  independent 
and  successful  communities.  The  places  where  generations  trod,  where 
families  were  born,  raised,  and  died,  are  today  covered  by  billions  of 
gallons  of  water.  Even  the  watershed  of  this  huge,  new  reservoir  has 
been  so  altered  that  it  is  unrecognizable  to  its  former  peoples. 

Long  before  April  26,  1927,  when  the  State  Legislature  approved  an 
act  to  take  the  Quabbin  Valley  and  create  this  reservoir,  the  seeds  were 
being  sown  which  would  sprout  and  culminate  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Swift  River  Valley.  Looking  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1844,  we 
find  this  thought  about  Boston’s  water,  written  and  signed  anony¬ 
mously  by  a  “selfish  taxpaper.” 

The  question  in  1833  was  whether  the  water  should  be  introduced  by  the 
city  or  by  private  companies.  It  was  admitted  then,  and  is  admitted  now, 
that  we  want  more  water. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  water  party  lead  them  to  certain  absurd  averments 
respecting  the  well  and  cistern  water  of  Boston.  It  was  poisonous  the  whole 
way  from  Winnisimet  Ferry  to  the  Fortification  gates,  and  some  of  our 
citizens  were  encouraged  to  believe  brandy  was  the  safer  beverage,  after  all. 

By  1895  rumors  were  casting  ominous  shadows  over  the  area,  and 

in  1921,  the  first  survey  was  made  to  provide  the  information  which  in 

the  final  reckoning  meant  the  end  of  the  valley. 

Your  compiler  has  spent  years  in  collecting  and  assembling  this  data. 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy,  official  town  records  have  been  used  where- 

ever  possible;  but  much  additional  information  has  been  added  from 

the  family  records  of  many  of  the  former  residents  of  the  valley  who 
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have  generously  aided  in  the  creation  of  this  volume.  In  this  way  a 
myriad  of  details  has  been  assembled  to  present  a  reasonably  complete 
picture  of  the  life  and  people  of  the  various  towns  now  erased  forever. 

Works  by  such  writers  as  Underwood,  Clark,  Beals,  Gustafson  and 
others  have  been  published  concerning  the  valley,  but  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  thoroughly  descriptive  and  accurate  story  of  the  passing 
of  Swift  River  Valley  and  its  communities.  In  his  Quabbin — the 
Story  of  a  New  England  Town ,  Francis  Underwood  carries  the  following 
quotation  from  an  Enfield  resident  of  1890,  “Time  is  busy  leveling 
hills,  abrading  garden  terraces,  flattening  grave  mounds,  and  abasing 
old  families” — Written  long  before  the  valley  was  doomed,  this  now 
seems  like  a  prophecy  of  deep  significance. 

The  communities  of  Enfield,  Smiths’  Village,  Greenwich,  Greenwich 
Village,  Prescott,  Dana,  North  Dana,  Millington,  and  parts  of  New 
Salem  and  Pelham  are  now  obliterated  from  the  map.  This  book  is  a 
collection  of  biographical  sketches  and  recorded  events  in  the  lives  of 
the  thrifty  and  home-loving  people  of  these  towns.  The  Swift  River 
Valley  will  never  pass  into  oblivion  in  the  minds  of  its  former  residents. 
It  is  principally  for  those  people  who  cherish  its  memories  that  this 
has  been  written.  May  it  bring  to  mind  many  happy  thoughts  of  lost 
days! 
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Every  effort  has  been  made  to  insure  accuracy  and  completeness 
in  this  work.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  facts  and  names  that  might  well  have  been  included. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  this  work  a  complete  genea¬ 
logical  or  historical  register. 

However,  every  effort  has  been  made — by  letter,  radio,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  personal  contact,  to  interest  former  residents  and  friends 
to  contribute  material  to  make  this  book  as  complete  as  possible. 
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The  Valley  Is  Doomed 


THE  First  Inkling  of  news  concerning  the  probable  doom  of 
Swift  River  Valley  was  heard  in  1895.  In  that  year  a  report  from 
Boston  stated  a  huge  reservoir  and  watershed,  located  in  the  Quabbin 
area,  was  needed  as  a  reserve  water  supply  for  Greater  Boston. 

At  that  time  the  valley  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  population 
was  growing,  work  was  plentiful,  wages  were  high,  and  its  people  were 
happy.  The  news  intimated  that  aristocratic  Enfield,  picturesque 
Greenwich,  thriving  Dana,  the  farming  hill  town  of  Prescott,  scenic 
Millington,  and  parts  of  New  Salem  were  about  to  succumb  as  com¬ 
munities. 

The  reports  created  considerable  consternation  in  the  valley.  Some 
mourned  at  the  possibility,  while  everyone  worried  at  the  tragic  im¬ 
plications.  Many,  however,  lived  in  the  belief  that  such  an  occurrence 
would  not  take  place.  When  nothing  resulted  immediately  following 
the  reports,  the  tension  eased,  and  the  matter  was  mostly  forgotten. 

Six  years  later,  however,  the  matter  was  revived,  and  once  again  the 
shadows  deepened,  and  the  valley  folks  became  a  people  of  depressed 
and  sorrowful  mood.  Their  fears  were  definitely  realized  on  April  26, 
1927,  when  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  approved  an  act  instructing 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Commission  to  develop  a  new  water 
supply  system  from  the  waters  of  Swift  River.  This  supply  would  be 
reserved  for  the  future  needs  of  Greater  Boston  and  for  other  com¬ 
munities  as  directed. 

The  sources  of  the  Swift  River  rise  for  the  greater  part  in  Petersham, 
in  Worcester  County;  and  in  New  Salem  and  Shutesbury,  in  Franklin 
County.  The  stream  flows  in  a  direction  slightly  west  of  south  through 
the  eastern  part  of  Hampshire  County  to  its  junction  with  the  Ware 
River  at  the  town  line  of  Palmer,  in  Hampden  County.  The  act 
provided  for 

The  diversion  into  the  Wachusett  Reservoir  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  System, 
the  waters  of  the  Swift  River  and  of  Beaver  Brook  (the  latter  a  tributary  of 
the  Ware  River),  by  the  construction  of  an  extension  to  the  Swift  River,  of  an 
aqueduct  or  tunnel  between  Wachusett  Reservoir  and  the  Ware  River,  at 
or  near  Coldbrook. 
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Ultimately  a  dam  would  be  constructed  across  Swift  River  at,  or  near,  the 
boundary  line  between  the  towns  of  Enfield  and  Ware,  thus  creating  a  storage 
reservoir  in  the  Swift  River  Valley. 

The  amount  of  sixty-five  million  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the 
state  to  provide  the  additional  water  supply  for  Boston,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District,  and  intervening  points.  The  project  involved  the 
flooding  of  thousands  of  acres,  eviction  of  all  families  living  in  the  area, 
and  the  razing  of  each  and  every  structure  in  the  valley,  this,  to  provide 
for  the  reservoir  and  watershed. 

The  area  not  only  included  the  towns  but  also  took  in  popular 
Quabbin  and  Greenwich  lakes,  one  hundred  miles  of  highways,  hundreds 
of  camps  and  summer  homes,  fifteen  miles  of  railroad  and  nearly  a 
score  of  cemeteries  within  the  valley  lines.  Gone  forever  would  be 
familiar  landmarks  of  hallowed  memory,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
vast  expanse  of  water  as  a  reminder  of  a  once  happy  past. 

But  the  handiwork  of  man  has  never  yet  been  sufficient  to  fully  off¬ 
set  the  work  of  his  Creator.  And  though  the  floods  eventually  came 
as  planned,  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  former  residents  of  the 
valley  can  still  look  deep  down  into  the  waters  of  Quabbin  and  see 
their  once  revered  churches,  their  homes,  the  treasured  spots  where 
trysting  and  pledging  of  troth  occurred,  their  sacred  burial  plots,  the 
factories  and  places  of  business  as  well  as  their  town-meeting  halls, 
and  these  appear  as  realistic  as  the  days  when  they  existed. 

The  vast  expanse  of  clear,  sparkling  water  is  to  the  valley  folks 
merely  a  mirror,  which  reflects  the  sites  of  their  former  habitat.  They 
visit  the  scenic  area  often  to  recall  their  former  places  of  abode  and, 
as  do  the  blind,  can  readily  visualize  nearly  every  incident  of  their  life¬ 
times  as  they  silently  gaze  across  and  into  the  waters. 

But  don’t  believe  for  a  moment  that  these  people  are  spending  their 
remaining  years  as  impractical  dreamers.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
born  of  a  race  of  solid,  substantial  ancestry.  They  are  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  in  cities  and  towns  spread  throughout  the  nation.  They  have 
again  taken  up  their  tasks  and  participate  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of 
their  individual  communities.  However,  they  do  plan  on  annual  or 
more  frequent  visits  to  Swift  River  Valley  to  satisfy  their  innermost 
feelings,  to  bring  back  memories  of  old,  and  to  return  to  their  new¬ 
found  homes  restored  in  mind  and  soul  following  their  pilgrimages. 

Quabbin — meaning  many  waters.  The  name  is  quite 
prophetic ,  since  flood  waters  now  cover  this  once  happy  valley. 
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Historic  Background  of  Quabbin  Reservoir 


THE  Utilization  of  the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers  as  a  source  of 
a  potable  water  supply  constitutes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
lives  of  these  two  picturesque  rivers  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  If  one  examines  a  map,  it  is  apparent  that  these  rivers  are 
west  of  the  divide  which  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Commonwealth, 
this  divide  causing  the  rivers  to  drain  into  the  Connecticut  River, 
rather  than  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  Rising  in  the  hills  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  each  loses  its  individuality  at  the  village 
of  Three  Rivers,  where,  uniting  with  the  Quaboag  River,  they  form 
the  Chicopee  River,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  Connecticut  River  at 
the  City  of  Chicopee.  The  particular  part  of  the  watershed  of  the 
Swift  River  which  is  utilized  comprises  that  above  Quabbin  Dam,  its 
companion  Quabbin  Dike  is  located  on  Beaver  Brook  on  the  south¬ 
easterly  side  of  Big  Quabbin  Hill,  which  is  located  in  the  towns  of 
Belchertown  and  Ware  five  miles  upstream  from  the  village  of  Bonds- 
ville.  This  drainage  area  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
square  miles,  while  that  portion  of  the  Ware  watershed,  from  which 
water  is  secured  by  the  diversion  of  flood  waters,  is  above  the  village 
of  Coldbrook  and  is  ninety-eight  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  characteristics  of  these  two  streams  are  similar,  as  both  their 
watersheds  are  extremely  hilly,  even  mountainous,  are  heavily  wooded, 
and  the  Ware  particularly  is  a  stream  of  extreme  fluctuation  in  flow. 
Thawing  winter  snows  and  heavy  rains  run  off  quickly  down  the  steep 
slopes  and  result  in  very  high  water  conditions  during  a  short  period 
of  time,  while  small  natural  pondage  further  depletes  the  low  water 
of  the  hot  summer  season.  Both  of  the  streams  also  have  ample 
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capacity  for  the  development  of  power  because  of  their  high  elevation. 
Therefore,  the  rivers  have  left  their  imprints  upon  the  territories 
through  which  they  pass.  They  were  first  used  by  the  Indians  for 
travel  and  fishing.  Later  they  ground  the  corn  and  sawed  the  lumber 
for  early  settlers.  Finally,  through  the  construction  of  dams  and 
flooded  areas,  extensive  industrial  life  developed  along  their  banks, 
particularly  from  the  point  where  they  join  to  form  the  Chicopee. 

In  the  particular  areas  that  are  included  in  the  portions  of  the 
watersheds  which  are  used  as  water  supplies,  there  were  however  no 
large  industrial  cities  or  towns.  Only  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
themselves  did  the  fall  of  the  water  result  in  the  growth  of  communi¬ 
ties,  and  these  communities  became  the  centers  of  industrial  life  and 
of  municipal  activities.  In  some  cases  the  mother  town  was  left  far 
behind  as  her  offspring  overshadowed  her  in  size  and  importance. 

The  history  of  these  communities  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  in 
detail,  and  it  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  do  more  than 
outline  the  general  characteristics  of  their  growth,  which  was  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  utilization  of  their  waters  for  power.  Early  mills  were 
established  at  mill  sites  on  rivers  where  sufficient  fall  or  head  made  it 
advantageous.  These  sites  when  the  machine  age  arrived  were  ex¬ 
panded  and  supplemented  by  steam  power,  and  today  the  title  of 
many  a  large,  modern  plant  rests  upon  a  yellowing  old  deed,  originally 
for  a  grist  mill  or  sawmill.  This  was  the  story  on  the  Ware  River  where 
at  North  Rutland,  Coldbrook  and  South  Barre,  Ware  and  Three 
Rivers,  and  all  along  the  Chicopee,  mills  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
were  developed.  On  the  Swift  River  at  North  Dana,  Greenwich, 
Smiths’  Village,  and  Enfield  the  waters  of  the  river  were  harnessed 
and  put  to  work  in  like  manner. 

Some  of  these  communities,  until  the  Civil  War,  could  boast  plants 
commensurate  with  their  neighbors  on  the  Chicopee.  However,  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  opening  of  the  West,  and  the  increased 
spirit  of  development  in  the  larger  industrial  centers,  there  came  a 
marked  change  to  the  small  communities  along  these  rivers.  No 
longer  were  the  mills  operated  by  local  owners;  no  longer  did  the 
individual  mill  retain  its  identity.  Corporations  took  over  the  prop¬ 
erties,  and  remote  management  had  no  special  regard  for  municipal 
good  or  local  pride.  Bigness  and  centralization  were  the  order  of  the 
day  and  so  the  mills  either  became  part  of  larger  organizations,  or 
struggled  on  until  they  became  losing  ventures  and  became  silent, 
brooding  structures  of  wood  and  stone. 
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Meanwhile,  to  live,  many  of  the  population  of  these  towns  had  to 
migrate.  True,  the  valley  land  could  be  used  for  farming  and  lumber¬ 
ing,  but,  especially  to  those  fresh  from  the  war’s  adventures  and  having 
a  wanderlust,  new  opportunities  seemed  promised  from  without  the 
confines  of  the  valleys.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  1890’s,  at  the  time  in 
which  our  story  really  starts,  the  population  on  the  watersheds  of 
these  two  rivers  had  long  ceased  to  grow;  in  fact  in  many  of  the  towns 
there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  population  since  the  1850’s,  the 
population  in  the  Swift  Valley  towns  dropping  from  forty-six  per 
square  mile  to  about  thirty  per  square  mile. 

During  the  years  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  communities 
in  these  two  river  valleys,  the  areas  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
flourished  and  grew,  and  chief  among  those  was  the  town  of  Boston 
and  the  communities  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Bounded  on  the 
East  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  perforce  their  growth  was  inland.  In 
turning  back  the  pages  of  history,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see 
what  some  of  the  physical  problems  were  that  plagued  these  early 
communities.  Transportation  was,  of  course,  one  major  problem; 
communication  of  news  another;  but  perhaps,  strangely,  the  primary 
one  was  that  of  securing  an  ample  supply  of  potable  water  for  domestic 
use;  and  nowhere  was  that  more  vexatious  than  in  Boston. 

Boston  Town,  Shawmut,  or  Trimountaine,  name  it  as  you  will, 
early  after  1630  found  itself  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  New  World.  Favoured  by  an  excellent  harbour,  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  ships  brought  more  settlers  to  its,  even  then, 
narrow  and  winding  streets.  Supplies  arrived  for  the  colonists,  and 
soon  exports  filled  the  empty  holds  of  the  returning  vessels.  All  this 
brought  a  quick  and  permanent  growth  to  the  community.  As  seat 
of  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  as  host  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  with  institutions  of 
learning  established,  its  star  was  bound  to  ascend.  Growth  brought 
civic  responsibilities,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony,  pure,  fresh 
water  was  never  considered  a  community  problem  as  each  home  had 
its  own  source — a  well  from  which  was  drawn  a  supply  for  domestic 
and  farm  use.  Little  was  known  of  water  sanitation,  and  it  was  rather 
from  a  lack  of  supply  for  the  growing  domestic  use  and  a  lack  for 
protection  from  a  real  risk,  namely  fire  damage,  that  the  good  citizens 
were  faced  as  early  as  1652  with  the  question  of  what  to  do.  This 
first  effort  to  secure  a  good  water  supply  (as  well  as  subsequent  ones 
for  over  a  century)  was  to  be  a  continuous  struggle  involving  the 
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efforts  of  private  individuals,  of  corporations,  and  finally  the  com¬ 
munity  itself. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conduit  Street,  the  “Water 
Works  Company”  was  incorporated  for  building  a  “Conduit.”  The 
provisions  of  the  incorporation  also  provided  for  the  use  of  the  water  in 
case  of  fire.  Authorities  have  made  due  inquiry  as  to  the  details  of  this 
early  project,  but  only  a  partial  tale  can  be  pieced  together.  However, 
before  the  few  facts  are  related,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  outline 
two  great  unknown  factors  that  haunt  the  search  for  any  water  system 
or  water  source.  The  first  is  the  determination  of  what  extent  of  the 
population  is  to  be  served,  and  the  second  for  what  period  of  time  will 
the  system  or  supply  adequately  provide  an  ample  supply  for  this 
number  and  its  reasonable  increase.  The  first  factor  is,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  the  growth  of  the  community  and  all  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  that  could  affect  the  members.  The  only  basis  is  upon 
experience  or  what  has  happened  before  to  a  like  community  over  a 
period  of  years.  This,  of  course,  is  at  best  but  an  estimate.  Epidemics 
and  other  disasters  cause  a  loss  in  growth  or  population  but  a  high 
birth  rate,  immigration,  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  growth  of 
industries,  are  all  incidents  toward  a  larger  growth,  so  there  is  no  exact 
yardstick  to  be  had  for  measurement.  Mere  man  must  do  his  best  and 
leave  the  rest  to  circumstance. 

The  second  factor  can  be  more  reasonably  and  somewhat  exactly 
calculated,  for  the  science  of  engineering  is  now  such  that  rainfall, 
capacity  of  watersheds,  and  rate  of  the  runoff  of  snows  and  rain,  can 
be  accurately  determined.  The  amount  of  flows  of  rivers  and  streams 
and  the  amount  of  water  impounded  over  a  given  area  at  varying 
depths  can  be  exactly  measured  so  that,  except  when  Nature  fails  to 
maintain  its  usual  equilibrium,  a  yearly  supply  may  be  definitely 
figured  on.  However,  in  the  early  pioneer  days,  the  facts  for  such 
records  were  not  available,  as  they  were  then  unknown. 

Under  these  circumstances  then,  in  1652,  the  incorporators  of  the 
“Water  Works”  set  out  to  secure  a  supply,  and  they  went  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  wells  and  springs.  This  water  was  conveyed  through  pipes  to  a 
wooden  reservoir  about  twelve  feet  by  twelve  feet.  This  reservoir 
which  had  been  constructed  was  the  “Conduit,”  and  it  was  covered 
with  planks,  which  were  raised  about  two  feet  in  the  center,  similar  to 
a  hipped  roof.  The  pipes  used  to  convey  the  water  from  the  source 
were  in  all  probability  wooden,  but  no  vestiges  of  either  the  Conduit 
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or  the  pipes  have  been  found.  Its  exact  location  is  to  be  found  on  an 
early  plan  of  Boston  by  one  John  Bonner  dated  1722.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  antiquarians  as  near  the  point  at  which  the  present 
North  Street  and  Market  Square  join  Union  Street.  The  Conduit, 
so  the  evidence  points,  never  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  planners, 
but  was  known  to  exist  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  plans  for  which  were  plotted  near  its  site. 

The  year  1795,  saw  Samuel  Adams  as  Governor  of  the  young 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  General  Court  of  that 
year,  on  February  17th,  vested  Luther  Eames,  Nathan  Bond,  William 
Page,  and  others,  with  the  power  as  a  corporation  to  bring  fresh  water 
to  Boston  Town  by  subterranean  pipes.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  acts  to  be  passed  by  this  body  dealing  with  water  for  Boston, 
and  in  this  action  is  seen  one  of  the  early  instances  in  which  one  town 
was  granted  rights  to  a  source  of  domestic  water  within  the  confines  of 
another  community.  This  Company,  known  as  The  Aqueduct  Cor¬ 
poration,  proposed  to  bring  water  from  any  part  of  Roxbury  into 
Boston  and  into  any  street  thereof.  The  price  for  this  water  was  to  be 
regulated  by  the  General  Court  and  the  Town  of  Roxbury.  Again, 
protection  from  fire  was  a  definite  object,  for  Boston  was  to  have 
“hydrants”  for  this  purpose. 

The  Corporation  secured  as  the  source  of  the  supply,  Jamaica  Pond, 
a  small  and  shallow  natural  pond  lying  southerly  from  the  town,  and 
plans  called  for  pipes  to  bring  the  water  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  which  ultimately  came  to  include  Summer,  Essex, 
Pleasant,  and  Charles  Streets.  The  means  used  to  convey  the  water 
was  pitch  log  pipes,  the  sections  being  about  twelve  feet  long.  Two  of 
the  main  pipe  lines  had  an  aperture  of  four  inches,  while  the  other  two 
were  three  inches  in  width,  with  several  side  pipes  of  one  and  one-half 
inch  bore.  In  all,  some  forty  miles  of  pipe  were  laid  and  covered,  and 
the  population  served  included  about  eighteen  hundred  people. 

One  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  a  wonderful  experience  to  these 
good  folk  to  have  had  a  supply  of  clear  water  ready  at  their  beck  and 
call,  rather  than  to  have  the  daily  chore  of  carrying  water  from  a 
distance  and  in  small  quantities.  There  was  also  the  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  fires  from  smouldering  coals  or  a  sooty  chimney  might 
be  incipiently  quenched,  and  their  houses  saved  from  destruction. 

That  fire  was  no  idle  threat  is  borne  out  by  a  search  through  the 
records  of  those  days.  In  Charles  Shaw’s  book  printed  in  1817  there 
is  a  compilation  of  this  type  of  disaster  during  the  early  Colonial  days 
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which  is  fascinating,  and  permits  one  a  glimpse  of  early  Boston  life,  as 
well  as  its  fire  hazards. 

In  1638,  the  Town  of  Boston  comprised  some  twenty  to  thirty 
houses.  By  1673  the  population  had  increased  from  sixteen  thousand 
to  eighteen  thousand,  and  there  were  1719  dwellings.  In  1765,  the 
dwellings  numbered  1676;  and  by  1794,  these  had  increased  to  2500 
and  the  population  was  nineteen  thousand.  The  estimate  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  1810  was  thirty-three  thousand,  and  in  1817  this  had  reached 
forty  thousand.  The  first  buildings  were  of  wood,  and  although  these 
were  supplemented  by  stone  and  brick  structures  to  some  degree,  the 
wooden  structure  remained  as  the  predominant  type,  as  it  was  most 
readily  constructed.  This  accounts  for  the  large  number  that  were 
burned  when  a  fire  really  gained  headway.  Two  fires  in  the  17th 
century  indicate  that  as  early  as  1676  the  hazard  was  very  real,  for  a 
fire  starting  near  the  Red  Lion  destroyed  forty-five  dwellings,  the 
North  Meeting  House,  and  several  warehouses,  while  large  flakes  of 
fire  which  were  carried  over  the  river  endangered  neighboring  Charles¬ 
town.  Again  in  1679,  another  fire  took  a  toll  of  some  eighty  dwellings, 
seventy  stores,  and  several  vessels  in  the  docks. 

The  fires  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  also  were  of  serious 
import  to  the  town,  for  in  1711  a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  house  of 
Capt.  Ephrain  Savage  burned  all  the  upper  part  of  the  area,  that 
which  is  now  called  State  Street,  on  the  North  and  South  sides,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Town  House,  and  the  First  Meeting  House.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  fire  engine  in  the  Town,  and  the  method  taken  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  to  blow  up  the  houses  which,  as  the 
old  account  relates,  “had  a  contrary  effect  and  served  to  scatter  it.” 

A  glimpse  of  what  was  the  major  catastrophe  of  old  Boston  is  found 
in  the  following  account  of  the  conflagration  of  1760.  On  March  18, 
a  store  at  the  upper  end  of  Griffin  Wharf  caught  fire.  The  chamber 
was  used  as  a  “laboratory”  by  a  detachment  of  a  Train  of  Artillery 
then  stationed  there.  The  fire  reached  some  powder  and  the  building 
blew  up.  In  the  explosion  some  men  were  hurt,  while  grenades  and 
small  arms  went  off. 

This  was  followed  on  March  20  by  the  Great  Fire.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  desolation 
was  greater  than  the  town  had  heretofore  experienced.  Till  this  time 
the  fire  of  1711  had  been  known  as  the  great  fire.  The  statement  of  the 
General  Court,  in  a  vote  passed  two  days  after  the  fire,  was  as  follows : 
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On  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  in  so  short  a  time  there  were 
consumed  one  hundred  seventy-four  dwellings  and  tenements,  one  hundred 
seventy-five  warehouses,  shops  and  other  buildings,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
furniture,  besides  quantities  of  merchandise  and  the  stock  and  tools  of  many 
tradesmen.  That  the  loss  upon  a  moderate  computation  cannot  be  less  than 
100,000  pounds  sterling,  and  the  number  of  families  inhabitating  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  houses  was  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

Three  thousand  pounds  currency  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  were  voted  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  relief, 
and  Governor  Pownal  sent  briefs  throughout  the  province  recommend¬ 
ing  a  general  contribution  for  the  suffering.  Contributions  were 
received  from  several  religious  societies,  and  some  of  the  sister  colonies 
sent  funds,  Virginia  furnishing  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds; 
even  from  England  itself  donations  were  sent  to  the  Town.  As  if  this 
were  not  a  sufficient  calamity,  the  following  year  the  interior  of 
Fanueil  Hall,  built  in  1740,  the  gift  of  Peter  Fanueil,  was  burned. 
As  an  interesting  sidenote,  the  repairs  were  financed  by  a  lottery. 

Even  as  late  as  1794,  some  ninety-six  dwellings  were  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  year  and  the  property  loss  estimated  at  #209,000. 

Boston  by  1825  was  no  longer  a  town  but  a  city,  the  legislature 
having  incorporated  it  as  such  a  body  in  1822.  The  City  Government 
in  1825  took  the  first  public  step  to  stamp  official  approval  on  the 
question  of  a  water  supply  when  a  committee  was  chosen  by  Mayor 
Quincy  to  inquire  into  the  “practicability,  expense,  and  expediency 
of  supplying  the  city  with  pure  water.”  In  June  of  that  year  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  its  report  and  started  a  controversy  which  lasted  for 
some  twenty  years.  This  quarrel,  in  brief,  was  whether  or  not  the 
procuring  of  a  water  supply  should  be  undertaken  by  the  city  or  by 
private  individuals.  That  there  should  be  a  water  supply  was  not 
questioned,  and  no  doubt  was  cast  that  such  a  supply  was  practicable 
and  expedient,  but  the  question  of  financing  the  same  and  the  mode  of 
so  doing  was  definitely  a  problem.  The  committee  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  survey  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  the  sources 
from  which  a  supply  could  be  obtained.  The  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  was  carried  out.  Prof.  Daniel  Treadwell  was  retained  to 
make  a  report,  which  he  duly  filed  in  September  1825.  The  first  of 
many  to  be  so  made  and  filed,  it  is  of  interest  that  it  deals  with  the 
probabilities  of  a  larger  population,  the  question  of  consumption,  and 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  average  daily  consumption  per  day.  This 
estimate  is,  in  the  light  of  present-day  habits,  a  bit  on  the  unusual 
side,  as  it  was  gravely  stated:  “The  50,000  inhabitants  of  Boston 
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could  be  collected  into  8000  families  and  supposing  each  family  to  use 
sixty  gallons  for  washing  and  forty  gallons  for  all  other  purposes,  one 
hundred  gallons  would  cover  the  use  for  each  family.” 

So  far  the  report  would  appear  to  be  factual.  But  now  deduction 
appears:  “As  not  more  than  6000  families  would  be  likely  to  wash 
on  the  same  day,  we  may  take  as  the  greatest  quantity  required  on  any 
one  day  one  hundred  gallons  each  and  the  remaining  families  forty 
gallons  each,  making  a  total  of  680,000  gallons.”  This  would  seem  to 
have  precluded  the  use  of  a  good  Monday  for  a  universal  washday. 
However,  further  in  the  report  a  leeway  was  granted  for  demands  of 
an  amount  required  for  future  growth  and  the  amount  set  forth  thus 
would  have  permitted  the  carrying  out  of  the  immemorial  washday. 

This  report  was  referred  to  the  City  Council,  and  although  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy  in  1826  in  his  inaugural  address  had  as  his  main  topic 
“a  public  water  supply,”  no  action  was  taken  until  1832,  at  which 
time  a  committee  was  appointed  which  retained  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin 
to  make  an  examination  and  a  report,  which  was  duly  made  in  1834. 
This  report  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  complete  on  the  subject  of 
supplying  a  city  with  water  that  had  been  made  up  to  that  time.  The 
report  of  Colonel  Baldwin  covered  the  sources  which  could  be  utilized 
and  the  best  methods  to  bring  a  supply  into  the  city.  It  brought  into 
consideration  “Long  Pond,”  later  known  as  Lake  Cochituate,  in 
Natick.  This  was  the  first  written  recommendation  which  suggested 
the  forward  looking  policy  of  going  to  upland,  uncontaminated,  and 
little  used  sources  for  a  water  supply. 

The  City  Fathers,  however,  did  not  act  with  great  alacrity  upon  the 
findings  of  this  report,  and  the  matter  was  quiescent  until  1836  when 
private  individuals  again  sought  to  solve  the  problem.  A  group  of 
Boston  citizens  secured  from  the  Legislature  the  right  to  incorporate 
the  Boston  Hydraulic  Company.  This  company  was  given  the  right 
to  sources  situated  northerly  of  the  Charles  River  and  within  twelve 
miles  of  Boston,  and  to  conduct  water  through  the  town  of  Charles¬ 
town  to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  principal  areas  of  supply  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  set  off  to  the  company  were  the  Mystic  Lakes  and  Spot  Pond. 
This  company  was  permitted  to  issue  shares  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  and  with  a  value  of  $1,000  per  share;  the  City  of  Boston  was 
given  the  right  by  the  Legislature  to  subscribe  to  one-third  of  these 
shares  or  any  less  proportion  thereof.  Also  there  were  two  conditions 
to  be  complied  with  before  the  company  was  legally  established,  the 
first  being  that  the  work  must  be  started  within  three  years  and 
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completed  in  six,  and  the  second  that  the  Boston  City  Council  must 
approve  of  the  corporation  within  four  months  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  This  latter  provision  was  complied  with  and  as  the  company 
held  its  Charter  some  work  must  have  been  carried  on  within  the  three 
years.  However,  the  Boston  City  Council  did  not  permit  the  city 
to  subscribe  to  any  stock.  Now  started  the  real  battle  of  the  water¬ 
sheds — on  one  side  were  advocates  of  the  city’s  developing  and  owning 
its  own  supply  from  upland  sources,  and  on  the  other  side  were  those 
who  considered  the  medium  to  be  used  should  be  a  private  company 
desirous  of  embarking  upon  a  financial  venture  in  supplying  a  public 
need.  That  there  should  be  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  private  capital 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  War  of  1812  and  the  depression  years  thereafter  had  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  stood  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  age, 
a  mechanical  age,  a  time  of  unlimited  possibilities  and  growth,  and 
holding  great  rewards  to  the  adventurous. 

The  Allegheny  Mountains  were  no  longer  barriers,  as  rough  roads 
broken  through  by  heavy  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  had  opened  the  fertile 
plains  and  the  territory  to  the  West,  and  the  steamboat  had  made  it 
possible  for  the  rivers  flowing  through  the  vast  areas  available  for 
settlement  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  to  be  travelled  in 
comparative  ease,  and  with  a  rapidity  theretofore  unknown.  Canals 
had  linked  the  interior  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  states  to  the  territory 
of  the  interior,  and  the  coastal  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston  all  were  engaged  in  a  race  to  secure  for  their  own  the 
commerce  and  trade  which  this  new  means  of  travel  had  made  possible. 

The  State  Legislatures  and  Chief  Executives  had  been  importuned 
for  funds  to  build  railways  or  railroads  for  the  operation  of  that  inven¬ 
tion,  the  locomotive,  which  had  successfully  performed  in  England 
and  bid  fair  to  make  distances  vanish.  Professors,  scientists  and 
engineers  were  called  on  by  the  authorities  for  investigations  and 
opinions,  and  to  make  expeditions  on  all  sorts  of  ventures.  Not  alone 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  were  they  called  upon  to 
consider  the  question  of  water  supply.  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
were  also  harassed  by  the  same  problems,  and  the  same  question  of 
public  development  and  ownership,  or  ownership  by  private  enterprise. 

From  1836  to  1845  the  controversy  of  the  watersheds  raged.  Stand¬ 
ing  committees  were  appointed  by  the  City  of  Boston,  which  retained 
engineers  to  make  reports.  The  advocates  of  the  various  water  sources 
appeared  and  extolled  the  advantages  of  their  supply  and  methods, 
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until  the  public,  gradually  sensing  that  the  issue  would  never  reach  a 
conclusion,  took  the  matter  in  its  own  hands  and  by  public  meetings 
forced  a  solution.  In  response  to  these  demands,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Water  of  that  year  empowered  two  disinterested  engineers 
to  make  an  “impartial  study  of  the  question  both  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water  needed  for  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  amounts  that  could  be 
secured  from  the  various  sources,  and  the  case  of  procuring  the  water.” 

The  two  men  so  instructed  were  John  B.  Jervis,  Esq.,  C.E.  of  the 
Croton  Water  Works  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Walter  R. 
Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  Their  findings  were  that  it  was  inexpedient 
for  the  city  to  purchase  Spot  Pond,  as  supply  from  that  source  of 
1,500,000  gallons  per  day  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  its  cost  would  be 
$561,879  with  no  distribution  costs.  The  sources  from  the  Charles 
River  were  determined  to  yield  as  a  maximum  seven  and  one-half 
million  gallons  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $1,208,890,  and  the  use  of  Long  Pond 
with  a  top  supply  of  10,176,000  gallons  per  day  at  a  cost  of  $1,681,000 
was  reported. 

Mayor  Quincy  in  his  Inaugural  Address  brought  the  years  of  pulling 
and  hauling  by  the  various  groups  to  a  sudden  cessation  as  follows : 

As  to  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  City  the  time  of  deliberation  has 
passed;  the  time  of  action  has  come.  A  competent  and  disinterested  com¬ 
mission  has  decided  that  Long  Pond  is  the  source  from  which  this  blessing  is 
to  be  derived,  and  our  fellow  citizens  have  conferred  upon  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  the  honor  of  commencing  this  important  work.  As  “He  gives 
twice  who  gives  quickly”  I  would  urge  an  immediate  application  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  necessary  powers,  and  I  doubt  not  when  the  power  is  granted 
it  will  be  your  endeavor,  as  it  will  be  mine,  to  insure  to  every  citizen  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessing  for  the  longest  possible  time,  by  the  introducing  of 
it  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  Legislature  upon  application  passed  an  Act,  duly  signed  by  the 
Governor,  which  provided,  subject  to  a  public  referendum,  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  secure  water  from  Long  Pond.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  reaction  of  the  voters  to  its  acceptance,  as  the 
vote  was  4637  to  348  to  accept  its  provisions. 

So  it  was  that  twelve  years  after  Laommi  Baldwin  filed  his  report, 
the  recommendations  he  originally  made  were  finally  adopted.  Per¬ 
haps  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  training  and  background  of  this  man 
will  more  clearly  explain  why  he  had  the  capacity  to  visualize  not  only 
the  immediate  problem  that  he  had  to  solve,  but  also  could  look  to  the 
future  with  sufficient  clarity  of  vision  to  offer  a  general  plan  which, 
although  at  times  it  had  some  setbacks,  was  accepted  in  principle 
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over  the  century  following,  and  today  is  as  sound  as  when  stated 
by  him. 

Laommi  Baldwin  sometimes  has  been  called  the  father  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  this  country.  Born  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  he  was 
the  son  of  Colonel  Baldwin  who,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  on  the 
staff  of  General  Washington.  His  formal  education  was  at  Westford 
Academy  and  Harvard  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1800, 
and  his  education  was  supplemented  by  travel  to  and  observation 
of  the  public  works  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium.  After  his 
graduation,  he  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  after  a  few 
years  closed  it,  never  to  resume  the  practice,  but  rather  to  embark 
upon  a  career  of  engineering  for  which  he  was  admirably  prepared. 

The  War  of  1812  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  his  engineering 
skill  and  administrative  ability,  for  in  1814  it  was  deemed  an  emergency 
measure  that  the  old  harbor  forts  be  renovated  and  a  new  one  be 
built  upon  Noddle  Island.  Laommi  Baldwin  was  given  the  assign¬ 
ment  and,  starting  in  September  of  that  year,  he  completed  the 
construction  of  this  new  defense,  known  as  Fort  Strong,  by  the  end 
of  October. 

The  services  of  the  various  craftsmen,  mechanics,  and  laborers 
freely  offered  were  skillfully  utilized  by  him,  so  that  each  type  of  work 
succeeded  the  other  with  no  delay.  History  records  no  coastal  attack 
on  Boston  by  the  English  fleets  during  the  war.  It  was  spared  the 
devastation  by  fire  suffered  by  the  City  of  Washington. 

Subsequent  to  the  war,  various  hydraulics  then  engaged  his  attention 
in  Boston,  and  after  that  in  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  sailed  to  Europe  in  1824  and  made  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  public  works  projects  in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  and  in 
Holland  studied  the  large  dry  docks.  He  also  acquired  a  large  and 
valuable  scientific  library  which  he  established  in  his  home  upon  his 
return.  A  year  later  he,  with  Daniel  Webster,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  others, 
was  appointed  to  a  Committee  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Memorial  and,  as  Chairman,  the  acceptance  of  the  design  of 
Soloman  Willard  resulted  in  the  tall  shaft  erected  in  Charlestown  at 
the  site  of  the  battle. 

More  hydraulic  work  followed,  including  an  investigation  for  the 
route  of  a  canal  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  Connecticut  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  He  then  received  a  commission  from  Gov.  Levi 
Lincoln  to  determine  a  route  for  a  railroad  to  these  same  points.  This 
last  assignment  was  turned  over  to  his  brother,  James,  also  an  engineer, 
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as,  in  1827,  Laommi  received  an  appointment  for  the  location  and 
construction  of  two  Naval  dry  docks,  which  were  the  most  important 
works  of  his  busy  life.  These  were  located  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  the  latter’s  completion  being  cele¬ 
brated  by  John  Paul  Jones  in  command  of  the  Constitution ,  as  she 
sailed  into  the  dock,  the  first  vessel  to  be  so  serviced.  With  this  varied 
background  and  record  in  the  construction  of  dams,  reservoirs  and 
tunnels,  the  thoroughness  of  his  report  is  easily  understood. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  he  had  lived  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  the 
ideas  he  formulated  for  the  supply  of  water  for  Boston  that  its  accept¬ 
ance  would  have  been  accelerated,  but  his  death  in  1838  silenced  his 
endeavors. 

The  1839  Act  provided  for  the  City  of  Boston  to  utilize  the  waters 
of  Long  Pond  from  a  watershed  of  nineteen  square  miles  in  the  towns 
of  Natick,  Framingham,  and  Wayland,  and  provided  for  its  trans¬ 
mission  to  Boston  through  aqueducts  and  by  pipes  through  the  city. 
It  also  made  provision  to  acquire  marginal  land  around  the  pond  for 
a  distance  of  five  rods.  Three  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  City  Council  to  “execute  and  perform  and  superintend  and 
direct  the  execution  and  performance  of  all  works,  matters  and  things” 
subject  to  rule,  ordinance  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  prescribed 
by  the  City  Council. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  costs  and  expenses  of  land, 
waters  and  water  rights  acquired,  and  the  construction  of  all  aqueducts 
and  works  necessary  or  proper,  the  City  Council  had  authority  to 
issue  notes,  script  or  certificates  of  debts  “to  be  denominated  on  the 
face  thereof  Boston  Water  Script”  to  an  amount  not  exceeding,  in 
the  whole,  the  sum  of  three  million  dollars,  at  legal  rate  of  interest 
in  the  Commonwealth,  all  to  be  retired  within  a  period  of  forty  years 
from  their  issue.  The  rights  of  those  whose  land  or  water  rights  were 
acquired  or  taken,  or  who  sustained  damages,  were  protected  by  the 
right,  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached,  to  petition  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  i.e.  Superior  Court  of  today,  at  any  time  within  three 
years  from  the  acquisition  or  taking  of  such  land  or  water  rights,  and 
thereupon  the  Court  could  appoint  three  disinterested  freeholders  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  assess  damages,  and  the  award  of  the  major 
part  of  them  being  returned  to  and  accepted  by  the  Court  should  be 
final,  unless  the  City  or  the  person  alleging  damages  should  claim  a 
trial  by  jury  at  that  term  of  the  Court  that  the  report  of  the  three 
freeholders  was  accepted  by  the  Court. 
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Further,  it  was  stated  that  no  assessment  of  damages  for  the  taking 
of  any  water  rights  could  be  made  until  the  water  was  actually  with¬ 
drawn  or  diverted  by  the  city,  and  after  the  water  was  so  withdrawn, 
three  years  was  allowed  to  file  an  application  for  damages.  These 
provisions,  as  herein  described,  with  such  refinements  and  additions 
as  the  Legislatures  were  from  time  to  time  to  add,  set  a  definite  form 
for  the  many  water  acts  which  followed. 

The  principal  works  constructed  under  this  Act  were  the  Cochituate 
Aqueduct  and  the  Brookline  Reservoir,  and  these  served  as  the  nucleus 
of  other  additional  reservoirs  and  works,  which  elaborated  and  ex¬ 
panded  the  distribution  of  the  water.  Needless  to  say,  the  work  was 
started  with  great  industry,  for  the  City  Council  on  April  21  sub¬ 
mitted  a  resolve:  “That  the  Boston  Water  Commissioners  in  all  their 
contracts  require  security  for  the  faithful  payment  of  mechanics  and 
other  laborers  employed  on  the  work.”  It  also  passed  an  ordinance 
to  regulate  the  Commission  to  be  appointed  under  the  Act.  These 
regulations  are  brief  and  yet  adequate.  They  gave  full  rights  to  the 
Commissioners  to  take  and  purchase  land,  make  contracts  and  provide 
materials,  and  to  take  entire  charge  and  oversee  the  construction  of 
the  works,  to  draw  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Boston 
from  time  to  time  to  pay  expenses,  said  drafts  to  be  first  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Mayor.  The  Commissioners  were  required  to  furnish 
estimate  from  time  to  time  to  the  City  Council,  to  keep  records  of 
their  proceedings,  and  to  report  once  a  month  to  the  Committee 
of  Water,  and  every  three  months  to  the  City  Council,  and  to 
make  a  return  to  the  Mayor  of  all  estates  taken  with  a  description 
of  same. 

On  May  4,  1839,  the  following  were  chosen  by  the  City  Council  as 
Commissioners:  James  F.  Baldwin,  Nathan  Hale,  and  Thomas  B. 
Curtis.  It  is  of  interest  that  both  James  F.  Baldwin  and  Nathan  Hale 
had  been  interested  in  the  development  of  this  source  of  supply.  In¬ 
dicating  the  interest  in  the  citizens  securing  water,  it  was  duly  noted 
as  follows:  “On  July  4,  1839,  the  citizens  were  supplied  on  Boston 
Common  with  Long  Pond  water  for  the  first  time:  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  enterprise  of  a  few  of  our  citizens  who  had  brought  the  same  into 
the  City  for  that  purpose  in  barrels.”  However,  this  use  was  but  an 
incident,  as  ground  was  first  broken  at  the  pond  on  August  20,  at 
which  time  it  was  given  its  original  Indian  appellation  of  “Cochituate,” 
and  it  was  not  until  October  14,  1848,  that  water  for  the  first  time 
flowed  through  the  aqueducts  and  pipes,  thence  to  the  City. 
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The  City  Council,  being  duly  informed  of  the  imminence  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  on  September  18,  1846,  duly  passed  an  order 
directing  a  public  celebration  of  the  event  of  the  public  introduction  of 
water  into  Boston,  and  a  committee,  headed  by  Jonah  Quincy,  Jr., 
Mayor,  was  chosen  to  arrange  and  superintend  the  celebration. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Celebration  should  take  place  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  October  1848,  and  “as  an  appropriate  form  of  celebration,  to  invite 
the  Citizens  of  the  Metropolis,  with  such  of  the  Public  Officers,  the  Municipal 
Authorities,  the  Militia,  various  Public  Bodies,  and  Institutions  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  as  might  be  disposed  to  accept  the  invitation,  to  unite  in  a 
procession  embracing  a  cavalcade  and  military  escort,  and  to  be  present  on 
the  introduction  of  water  at  the  Fountain  on  the  Common.” 

The  invitations  were  generally  accepted.  The  weather  was  propitious,  and 
at  the  break  of  day,  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns,  accompanied  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bells,  opened  the  ceremonies.  At  an  early  hour  the  streets  were  filled 
with  people,  attracted  by  the  decorations,  mottoes  and  devices,  by  which 
the  principal  avenues  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass,  were  em¬ 
bellished.  These  were  very  numerous,  well  arranged,  and  in  good  taste,  and 
some  of  them  extremely  beautiful. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ninety-two  years  later,  on  October  23, 
1940,  there  was  a  celebration,  perhaps  not  so  elaborate  in  nature,  at 
which  the  then  Governor,  His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  dedi¬ 
cated  the  works  completed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply 
Commission  of  Quabbin  Reservoir.  The  new  sources  of  water  supply 
of  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  Pressure 
Aqueduct  to  Norumbega  Reservoir  for  the  selfsame  purpose,  namely 
of  supplying  Metropolitan  Boston  with  an  adequate  supply  of  potable 
water,  were  thus  initiated. 

The  principal  works  constructed  under  this  Act  comprised  the 
Reservoir,  which  was  about  three  and  one-half  miles  long  and  about 
eighteen  hundred  feet  at  its  greatest  breadth  and  its  original  capacity 
nearly  two  billion  gallons,  and  the  aqueducts  to  conduct  the  water  to 
Brookline  Reservoir.  The  Water  Commissioners  retained  the  services 
of  John  B.  Jervis  as  consulting  engineer,  and  the  construction  work  was 
divided  into  two  divisions — the  Western  division  having  as  chief 
engineer,  E.  Sylvester  Chesborough,  and  included  the  reservoir 
construction  work,  and  aqueduct  work  to  Brookline  reservoir;  and  the 
Eastern  division  included  Brookline  Reservoir  and  the  works  through 
the  City  of  Boston. 

The  reservoirs  represented  the  best  engineering  of  the  day,  the  dam 
at  Cochituate  Reservoir  being  of  solid  masonry  and  granite,  while  the 
Brookline  Reservoir  was  a  natural  receiving  basin  whose  banks  rose  to 
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a  considerable  height,  except  on  the  north  side  where  a  puddled  em¬ 
bankment  was  built  to  a  height  of  twenty-six  feet. 

The  capacity  of  the  Brookline  Reservoir  was  115,000,000  gallons 
and  it  was  built  expected  to  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  Boston  for  a 
long  time  and  to  be  the  principal  distributing  reservoir  of  the  city. 

As  Laommi  Baldwin’s  report  first  recommended,  the  aqueduct  was 
built  of  brick  and  masonry — and  had  an  earth  cover  of  four  feet  except 
in  a  few  instances  where  the  contour  would  not  permit  it.  Where  it 
traveled  above  ground  it  was  oval-shaped  five  feet  wide  by  6.32  feet 
high  with  walls  eight  inches  in  thickness.  The  supports  for  these 
appearances  were  on  embankments  which  were  “puddled”  where 
necessary  and,  in  marshy  places,  firm  bases  were  secured  by  removing 
muck  and  soil.  The  aqueduct  was  carried  over  the  Charles  River  and 
the  structure  became  known  as  Echo  Bridge.  The  aqueduct  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  sections  and  the  whole  line  was  14.62  miles  long;  construc¬ 
tion  was  started  October  19,  1846  and  was  completed  October  12,  1848. 

There  were  two  relatively  short  distances  of  tunnel  construction, 
one  of  twenty-four  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  Newton,  the  other  of 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  Brookline.  Both  were  excavated 
through  solid  rock  and  were  partially  lined  with  a  concrete  floor  and 
brick  walls  where  the  rocks  appeared  to  require  it. 

To  distribute  the  water  adequately  in  the  city  there  were  con¬ 
structed  reservoirs,  and  the  locations  were  chosen  to  best  meet  the 
demands.  The  most  interesting  one  was  that  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
State  House  at  Temple,  Hancock,  and  Derne  Streets,  the  site  of  the 
beacon  to  aid  shipping.  This  beacon  had  been  at  first  but  a  fire  kindled 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  later  lanterns  were  hung  on  a  frame,  and  finally 
a  monument  was  constructed  to  commemorate  the  events  leading  to 
the  Revolution. 

The  reservoir,  of  course,  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  monument 
and  excavation  for  the  structure.  This  was  a  massive  structure  as  it 
was  a  huge  basin  constructed  of  granite  and  supported  on  massive 
granite  pillars.  Some  idea  of  its  size  is  evident  from  the  description 
given  by  William  S.  Whitwell,  Chief  Engineer,  Eastern  Division: 

The  outer  walls  are  three  feet  thick;  and  the  one  on  Derne  Street  is  pierced 
by  five  arches,  and  rises  above  the  sidewalk  fifty-eight  feet,  nine  inches,  to  the 
top  of  the  coping.  The  rise  in  the  grade  on  both  Temple  and  Hancock  Streets, 
from  Derne  Street  to  the  southerly  corners  of  the  Reservoir,  being  eighteen  feet, 
leaves  the  coping  at  those  corners  forty  feet,  nine  inches,  above  the  sidewalks. 

The  bottom  of  the  basin  containing  the  water  is  fifteen  feet,  eight  inches, 
below  the  top  of  the  coping.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  basin  are  built  twelve 
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feet  within  the  exterior  walls  of  the  Reservoir.  They  are  of  granite,  five  feet 
thick  at  the  lower  part  and  three  feet  at  the  top.  The  bottom  of  the  Reservoir 
is  covered  with  concrete  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  afterwards  paved  with 
two  courses  of  bricks. 

The  basin  is  supported  on  arches  of  granite.  Of  these  arches,  seven  extend 
parallel  from  Hancock  Street  towards  Temple  Street,  from  wall  to  wall.  They 
are  from  eleven  feet,  nine  inches,  to  fifteen  feet,  six  inches,  between  the  piers, 
and  varying  with  the  declivity  of  the  foundation,  are  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty-two  feet  high.  They  give  support  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  super¬ 
structure,  extending  from  the  rear  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street  until  they  meet  the 
arches  running  from  Derne  Street  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  Derne  Street 
arches,  seven  in  number,  extend  back  from  Derne  Street  fifty-seven  feet  and 
six  inches;  they  are  twenty  feet,  three  inches  wide,  and  vary  in  height  with  the 
declivity  of  the  land  from  thirty  feet  through.  Five  of  them  open  on  the  street 
varying  in  height  from  thirty-six  feet  to  thirty-eight  feet,  and  being  fourteen 
feet,  nine  inches  wide. 

The  lateral  walls  of  the  basin  rest  on  the  course  of  concrete;  and  there  is  a 
space  of  four  feet,  nine  inches  between  them  and  the  outer  walls.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  17,000  cubic  yards  of  hydraulic  masonry  and  concrete  were  used 
in  the  construction. 

The  original  plan  called  for  other  small  reservoirs  to  be  constructed 
for  adequate  distribution  of  the  water  and  accordingly  on  the  east 
side  of  “Telegraph  Hill,”  South  Boston,  such  a  reservoir  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  on  “Eagle  Hill,”  East  Boston,  another  was  erected. 

The  interest  in  the  1849  project  was  universal  with  the  general 
public,  and  the  only  criticism  to  mar  the  work  of  the  Commission  was 
a  petition  received  requesting  information  from  the  Committee  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  contracts  for  the  Beacon  Hill  Reservoir  were 
awarded,  suggesting  that  the  Commission  disregarded  “the  more 
favorable  estimates  proposed  by  the  citizens  of  this  city  (Boston)  for 
the  performance  of  the  work.”  However,  upon  investigation  and 
hearings  of  all  parties,  it  was  found: 

That  these  statements  show  that  the  contract  complained  of  was  not  only 
ostensibly  but  actually  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  could  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  warranty  of  its  performance,  that  more  favorable  estimates  proposed 
by  citizens  of  Boston  were  not  disregarded,  for  none  such  were  offered,  and 
that  consequently  no  imputation  of  incompetency  has  been  cast  upon  the 
mechanics  or  citizens  of  Boston  for  the  non-acceptance  of  their  proposals. 

While  today  there  is  no  question  of  the  type  of  material  which  is 
used  in  water  mains  and  in  domestic  water  pipes,  there  was  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  opinion  as  to  what  was  feasible  to  use  in  the  confines  of  the  city, 
and  leading  from  main  distribution  mains  into  the  premises  of  the  users. 

The  Water  Commissioners  were  unable  to  secure  definite  recom¬ 
mendation  and  were  left  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  evidence  which 
they  secured  from  reports  of  the  pipe  used  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
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London,  and  other  communities.  They  also  had  Professor  Horsford 
of  Harvard  University  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  and  carry  on 
experiments  with  various  kinds  of  pipe.  Upon  all  the  evidence,  the 
Committee  decided  to  use  “leaden  pipe”  for  conducting  water  to 
houses  and  they  gave  careful  directions  as  to  the  size,  method,  and 
manner  of  installation. 

The  Cochituate  works,  extensive  as  they  were,  within  twenty-five 
years  proved  to  be  inadequate.  They  were  supplemented  by  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Brookline,  which  today 
is  an  important  distribution  reservoir.  It  was  in  1870  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  acute,  and  the  Cochituate  supply  was  augmented  by 
pumping  from  the  Sudbury  River.  By  1873  it  was  apparent  that  a 
decision  would  have  to  be  reached  to  develop  a  new  supply  from  that 
river,  and  an  additional  aqueduct  to  convey  the  supply  to  Boston. 

This  time  there  was  no  hesitation  as  to  the  source  of  supply,  and 
the  battle  of  private  interest  versus  public  ownership  was  also  absent. 
Legislation  was  secured  and  thereunder  the  Sudbury  Aqueduct  was 
completed  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  nine  million  gallons 
daily,  this  aqueduct  being  about  17.4  miles  long,  a  horseshoe-shaped 
structure  about  nine  feet  wide  by  seven  feet,  eight  inches  high  and 
having  seven  storage  reservoirs  varying  in  size  from  three  hundred 
million  gallons  to  seven  billion  gallons.  These  works  were  completed 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  storage  reservoirs. 

During  the  years  from  1870  to  1890,  the  situation  relative  to  water 
supply  to  other  communities  than  Boston  became  decidedly  complex. 
The  growth  of  nearby  municipalities  such  as  Chelsea,  Somerville, 
Everett,  and  Charlestown,  and  the  annexation  to  Boston  of  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  and  other  adjacent  communities  made  for  utter  confusion 
as  to  the  supplies  for  these  communities. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  securing  water,  there  grew  to  formid¬ 
able  proportions  another  as  important  a  question — how  to  dispose  of 
the  sewage  from  these  same  and  other  adjacent  communities. 

The  growth  of  this  problem  of  sanitation  in  Boston  as  well  as  in 
other  cities  was  rapid,  but  examination  of  both  the  laws  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  of  the  general  laws  of  the  disposition  of  wastes  shows 
no  appreciable  attention  to  its  ever  growing  importance  was  paid  by 
either  State  or  individuals  until,  like  the  question  of  a  water  supply, 
the  matter  reached  a  stage  where  action  was  required.  The  progress 
of  industrial  and  economic  expansion  which  started  in  the  1840’s 
resulted  in  busy  mills  and  factories  turning  out  innumerable  articles, 
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while  an  ever  increasing  flow  of  products  from  the  Middle  West 
created  a  busier  Boston.  From  Boston  harbor  set  sail  the  speedy, 
sharp-hulled  “Yankee  Clippers,”  and  they  raced  over  the  seven  seas 
with  full  cargoes  and  returned  as  deeply  laden  with  silk,  tea  from 
China,  spices  from  the  Orient,  and  goods  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Foundries  were  building  locomotives  trying  to  supply  the  large 
number  of  railroads  constantly  being  built — locomotives  whose  head¬ 
lights  threw  yellow  beams  on  the  shining  rails  which  led  ever  Westward 
to  the  Pacific — which  ultimately  stilled  the  hammers  of  the  boat 
builders  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles,  Mystic,  and  Neponset  rivers. 

Immigrants  in  countless  numbers  arrived  at  Boston  Port,  some  to 
establish  new  homes  and  to  seek  wealth  in  the  fertile  lands  of  the  new 
territories  opened  by  the  railroads,  and  on  land  granted  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Others  remained  to  help  in  the  mills,  factories,  and  foundries, 
whose  demand  for  labor  seemed  never  to  reach  an  end.  Also  from 
Boston  in  the  “Clippers”  sailed  hardy  souls  to  round  Cape  Horn  and 
seek  their  fortunes  in  California,  and  the  merchants  of  Boston  could 
well  subsidize  these  folk,  for  tons  of  supplies  followed  them,  and  their 
returns  were  a  hundredfold. 

By  the  end  of  this  period  of  growth,  the  city  of  Boston  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  polluted  rivers,  filled  with  industrial  wastes  and  the  outlets 
from  the  main  sewers  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  wastes  from  other  cities 
and  towns  bordering  the  streams.  The  local  efforts  of  the  so-called 
health  officers  in  these  communities  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
problem,  but  some  far-sighted  citizens  of  the  city  and  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  saw  the  danger  of  the  problem,  and  initiated  an  effort  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  a  report  to  the  General  Court  in  1850  in  obedience  to  their 
instruction,  there  was  presented  a  “general  plan  for  the  promotion  of 
public  and  personal  health”  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  three  signers 
of  this  report  were  Lemuel  Shattuck,  a  public-spirited  doctor  of  note; 
N.  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  securing  and  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Cochituate  Act;  and  Jehiel  Abbot.  While 
there  is  controversy  as  to  the  effect  of  this  act  with  relation  to  the 
creation  of  a  Public  Health  Department  for  the  State,  it  is  clear  that 
the  commission  had  fundamental  ideas  that  later  were  developed. 
Among  these  were  a  recommendation  that  a  general  Board  of  Health 
be  established  to  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
relating  to  the  public  health  of  the  inhabitants;  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  be  revised  as  to  sanitary  measures;  that  the  education  of  females 
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to  be  nurses  be  permitted,  and  that  the  refuse  and  sewage  of  towns  and 
cities  be  collected,  and  a  sanitary  survey  made  of  the  Commonwealth. 

However,  it  was  twenty  years  later  that  the  Legislature  petitioned 
by  Dr.  Henry  Ingersol  Bowditch  of  Boston,  another  leader  (and  one 
who  apparently  knew  how  to  apply  pressure  at  the  State  House),  and 
others  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  “State  Board 
of  Public  Health.”  Dr.  Bowditch  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  a 
real  start  was  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Public 
Health.  The  history  of  this  department  is  indeed  fascinating,  and  the 
men  who  shaped  its  destiny  were  able  and  public  spirited.  They 
utilized  the  services  of  many  specialists  such  as  William  Ripley 
Nichols,  of  the  new  and  lusty  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
established  in  1861,  who  was  an  expert  on  water  supply;  and  Charles 
F.  Folson,  who  went  abroad  and  studied  European  sanitation  and 
gave  impetus  to  research  in  that  specific  line.  With  the  discovery  of 
the  Diphtheria  Bacillus  by  Keleks,  the  mosquito  as  a  carrier  of  yellow 
fever  by  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  and  the  proof  by  Trudeau  that  tuberculosis 
is  a  germ  disease,  renewed  impetus  was  given  to  health  matters  in 
Boston,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Pickering  Walcott,  M.D., 
great  strides  were  made. 

Dr.  Walcott  was  a  man  of  many  parts,  a  well  trained  physician  and 
an  outstanding  administrator  skilled  in  several  sciences  which  with 
medicine  go  to  make  up  public  hygiene.  In  addition  to  his  position  in 
Public  Health  work,  he  was  a  hospital  chairman,  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  University,  acting  twice  as  temporary  presi¬ 
dent,  and  ultimately  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  of 
which  more  later  on. 

By  1879,  there  were  eighty-six  cities  and  towns  operating  a  public 
water  supply,  while  there  were  but  seventeen  in  1869,  but  there  were 
few  public  sewer  systems.  Methods  of  disposal  were  varied,  and 
investigation  of  the  Commonwealth  showed  such  conditions  that  sani¬ 
tary  engineers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  Division  were  authorized 
to  receive  reports  from  all  water  boards  relative  to  water  supplies 
which,  coupled  with  the  investigation  carried  on  by  the  Department’s 
engineers,  resulted  in  Dr.  Walcott’s  writing  a  report  for  the  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  Drainage  Committee,”  which  resulted  in  laws  giving  the 
State  Board  of  Health  general  oversight  of  inland  waters.  This  went 
even  further,  and  decreed  that  the  Board  confer  with  the  officials  of 
municipalities  and  manufacturing  firms  concerning  problems  of  water 
supplies  and  sewage. 
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Thus,  order  gradually  worked  out  of  chaos,  the  problem  of  adjoining 
municipalities  could  be  considered  together  at  a  central  source  and 
authority.  Recommendations  could  be  made  in  equity  and  good  faith 
that  would  prevent  the  burdens  of  one  community  being  laid  on 
another;  an  equal  and  just  apportionment  of  water  sources  (at  least  in 
theory)  was  possible. 

To  approach  the  many  problems  of  public  health,  the  State  Board, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
erected  a  laboratory  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  Here,  Hiram  F. 
Mills,  civil  engineer,  laid  the  foundation  by  experimental  work  in 
water  and  sewerage  for  the  progress  made  in  the  protection  of  public 
health.  Allan  Hazen,  Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwich,  Dr.  Thomas  Drown, 
and  E.  O.  Jordan,  who  followed  him,  all  enlarged  and  carried  on  this 
work  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  communities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  culmination  of  these  years  of  work  and  the  discoveries  made  are 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  in  1887  when  a  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  System  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Public  Health, 
and  proved,  at  least  for  some  generations,  the  solution  to  not  only 
Boston  conditions  as  to  the  disposition  of  waste,  but  also  for  those  of 
neighboring  towns  and  cities.  The  practical  side  of  this  system,  and 
the  idea  of  cities  and  towns  being  joined  in  a  district  from  which 
sewage  was  removed  and  the  cost  apportioned  held  great  appeal,  and 
its  success  was  enthusiastically  received. 

The  report  of  this  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission  filed  with 
the  Legislature  two  years  later  was  a  very  complete  one,  and  is  the 
very  solid  foundation  upon  which  the  present  Metropolitan  Water 
District  rests.  It  first  set  forth  for  once  and  all  the  geographical  limits 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  could,  and  probably 
ultimately  would,  have  to  be  economically  and  adequately  served  by 
an  extensive  upland  supply  of  water,  the  only  limitation  of  this  area 
was  to  the  cities  and  towns  within  ten  miles  of  the  State  House.  The 
list  of  these  communities,  it  is  believed,  should  be  included  here,  for 
the  reader  can  thus  determine  that  they  comprise  those  cities  and 
towns  where  the  greatest  population  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
then  and  is  now  located.  This  list  included:  Boston,  Lynn,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Somerville,  Chelsea,  Newton,  Malden,  Waltham,  Quincy, 
Woburn,  Brookline,  Medford,  Everett,  Hyde  Park,  Melrose, 
Watertown,  Wakefield,  Stoneham,  Revere,  Arlington,  Winchester, 
Milton,  Saugus,  Lexington,  Belmont,  and  Nahant;  in  all  twenty-six 
cities  and  towns. 
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As  already  stated,  some  of  the  communities  had  their  own  supplies, 
some  were  adequate,  some  inadequate,  some  polluted,  some  capable 
of  being  used  with  treatment,  but  all  had  the  one  common  factor  of 
being  so  located  that  ultimately,  over  a  period  of  years,  they  would 
reach  a  point  where,  if  the  growth  of  the  towns  continued,  the  sources 
of  their  individual  supplies  would  be  exhausted. 

By  1890,  the  work  of  construction  of  this  system  was  well  under 
way.  Briefly,  the  work  was  to  collect  from  the  more  densely  populated 
areas  their  wastes  into  main  sewers,  one  to  the  north  of  Boston  in  the 
Mystic  Valley,  the  other  in  the  Charles  River  Valley.  These  two  great 
sewers  then  turned  toward  the  coastline  where,  after  limited  treatment 
to  remove  solids,  pumps  forced  the  wastes  to  the  outer  reaches  of 
Boston  harbor  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  the  tides  would 
carry  this  material  out  to  sea. 

However,  not  all  communities  could  be  so  served  by  this  sewer.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  towns  in  the  newly  acquired  Sudbury  water 
area,  as  well  as  in  some  towns  and  cities  having  other  water  supplies. 
This  condition,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  was  still  apparent  that 
Boston  and  its  neighboring  communities  would  require  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  supply,  led  the  Legislature  to  have  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  1893  investigate  and  consider  the  question  of  such  a  supply. 

This  investigation  is  worthy  of  note,  for  it  undertook  to  include 
communities  which,  in  conjunction  with  Boston,  could  best  be  served 
by  a  more  extensive  water  supply,  and  one  which  would  provide  a  better 
supply  from  unpolluted  sources  to  their  inhabitants. 

The  report  stated  that: 

the  most  familiar  experience  of  this  part  of  the  world,  at  least  in  the  matter 
of  its  water  supplies,  has  been  the  failure  of  sources  originally  supposed  to  be 
abundant  to  properly  meet  the  wants  of  their  respective  communities  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  The  plans  for  the  City  of  Boston  .  . .  have  proved 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  yet  this  city  has  had  the  service  of  the  ablest  men  of 
their  day.  The  reason  for  their  constant  disappointment  is  easily  discovered. 
The  quantity  of  water  which  the  householder  of  today  demands  for  the  con¬ 
venience  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  his  daily  life,  has  increased  beyond  all 
expectation. 

While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  local  author¬ 
ities  with  our  own  as  to  their  respective  requirements,  both  in  regard  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  water  needed,  and  to  their  capacity  to  meet  such  de¬ 
mands,  the  Board  has  in  several  cases  arrived  at  results  quite  different  from 
those  held  by  these  authorities. 

It  is  assumed  that  no  portion  of  this  large  and  intimately  associated  com¬ 
munity  will  accept,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  water  inferior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
their  neighbors.  It  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  by  us  that  the  various 
communities  under  consideration  will  take,  sooner  or  later,  the  better  water, 
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provided  that  the  cost  of  taking  it  is  not  in  excess,  or  greatly  in  excess,  of  that 
of  an  existing  and  inferior  supply. 

These  statements  were  absolutely  unbiased  and  were  as  true  then 
as  they  are  now  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  cer¬ 
tainly,  clearly  and  explicity,  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  they  felt 
not  only  that  their  recommendations  should  be  based,  but  also  for 
those  who  might  have  a  like  question  to  be  determined. 

Jamaica  Pond,  Cochituate,  and  the  Sudbury  River  all  had  failed  as 
adequate  sources.  Demands  for  water  had  been  far  greater  than  ever 
anticipated,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  dangers  in  water  that  was 
not  odorless  and  free  from  contamination,  people  generally  chose  to  use 
a  water  that  was  free  from  such  features;  small  wonder  then  that  a 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  investigation  was  made  by  those  having 
this  task  to  complete. 

The  sources  of  supply  then  used,  or  which  could  be  utilized  of  all 
the  communities  within  the  geographical  limits  already  described  were 
considered.  The  question  of  filtration  and  other  treatment  of  these 
sources  was  gone  into  thoroughly;  the  amount  that  could  be  secured 
from  them  was  determined;  and  this  amount  was  then  allocated  to 
some  community  and  compared  with  its  requirements. 

Having  covered  this  ground,  the  next  question  was  that  of  such 
sizable  sources  of  supply  which  had  been  suggested  or  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Foremost  of  these  was  Lake  Winnepesaukee  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  Merrimack  River  above  Lowell,  and  the  Nashua  River 
above  the  town  of  Clinton. 

Lake  Winnepesaukee,  a  natural  body  of  water,  was  highly  regarded 
as  a  supply  over  any  artificially  built  reservoir,  but  the  board  pointed 
out  that  its  use  would  involve  a  limitation  by  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  as  to  the  amount  of  water  that  it  would  permit  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  a  delegation  of  some  of  its  police  power  over  pollution  to  keep  the 
waters  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  water  supply,  and  that  outside  of 
the  costs  of  damages  incidental  to  the  diversion  of  this  amount  of 
water,  the  cost  of  constructing  the  necessary  work  to  get  the  water  to 
the  District  was  $34,000,000.  The  conclusion  was  that  other  sources 
within  the  confines  of  Massachusetts  were  more  economical. 

The  Merrimack  River  as  a  source  of  supply,  after  submitting  the 
water  to  filtration,  would  provide  a  source  that  was  unlimited,  but  the 
pollution  of  these  waters,  it  was  determined,  was  objectionable. 

The  Nashua  River,  the  Board,  after  a  full  and  complete  investiga¬ 
tion,  determined  to  be  the  supply  that  the  Board  could  recommend 
without  qualification.  In  the  words  of  the  Board: 
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The  very  great  merit  of  the  plan  now  submitted  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  this  extension  of  the  chain  of  the  Metropolitan  water  supplies  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nashua  River,  will  forever  settle  the  water  policy  of  the  District, 
for  a  comparatively  inexpensive  conduit  can  be  constructed  through  the 
valley  of  the  Ware  River,  and  beyond  the  Ware  lies  the  valley  of  the  Swift. 
The  expense  of  this  great  scheme  is  comparatively  moderate,  because  the 
watersheds  in  question  are  sparsely  settled,  lie  among  the  higher  regions  of 
the  State,  and  are  not  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  manufacturing  industries. 

This  report  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  and  deliberated  upon, 
but  no  action  was  taken  until  1895  when  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  was  established  under  the  terms  of  Chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of 
that  year.  The  importance  of  this  legislation  in  the  light  of  the  present 
development  of  the  water  supply  needs,  not  only  of  the  cities  and  towns 
originally  considered,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  is  now, 
of  course,  history.  Probably  at  the  time  of  its  passage  there  were  few 
individuals,  except  perhaps  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  could  visualize 
that  all  the  sources  as  outlined  except  one  would  be  required  and 
utilized  within  fifty  years.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  it  committed 
to  the  use  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  Boston, 
Chelsea,  Everett,  Malden,  Medford,  Newton,  Somerville,  Belmont, 
Hyde  Park,  Melrose,  Revere,  Watertown  and  Winthrop,  which 
formed  the  original  Water  District,  such  of  the  upland  water  sources 
as  might  be  required,  an  action  which  caused  considerable  friction  and 
political  action  years  later. 

Specifically,  the  act  permitted  the  taking  of  the  waters  of  the  south 
branch  of  the  Nashua  River  above  the  Lancaster  Mills  in  Clinton, 
Massachusetts.  Here  a  dam  was  directed  to  be  built,  land  acquired, 
a  storage  reservoir  to  be  constructed  about  six  and  one-half  square 
miles  in  area  and  to  have  a  capacity  of  sixty-three  billion  gallons. 
This  water  thus  impounded  was  to  be  conducted  by  an  aqueduct 
twelve  miles  long,  with  a  capacity  of  300,000  gallons  daily,  to  the  works 
being  built  under  the  Sudbury  water  act  and  thence  through  other 
works  being  constructed  to  the  old  Cochituate  supply  line  to  Boston. 

The  plan  was  not  easily  determined,  although  it  can  be  quickly  out¬ 
lined  now.  Involved  for  the  first  time  was  the  entire  destruction  of 
communities  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  doom  of  these  towns  of 
West  Boylston  and  Boylston  was  plainly  indicated,  for  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  valuation  of  West  Boylston  was  to  be  flooded;  with  schools, 
churches,  shops  and  factories  included,  leaving  but  the  outlying  farms. 
Boylston  town  center  and  church,  while  left,  also  were  hard  hit  for 
much  of  the  taxable  property  was  taken.  Sterling  and  Clinton  also  were 
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to  feel  the  effects  of  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Baldly  it  was  stated 
in  the  report  that  in  the  watershed  area  the  population  was  sixty-nine 
to  the  square  mile,  that  there  were  ten  villages  having  a  population  of 
more  than  one  hundred  persons,  and  that  in  thirty  mills  whose  doors 
were  to  close  were  employed  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  hands. 

However,  no  report  could  set  forth  the  many  and  difficult  problems 
which  beset  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  The  question  of  these  equi¬ 
ties  and  the  solution  eventually  provided,  perhaps  has  its  place  a  little 
later  on  when  they  arose  again  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers.  An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  adequately 
protect  the  rights  of  these  individuals,  the  mills  and  shops,  and  the 
remaining  mills  below  the  dam  site.  Work  went  forward,  and  in  1908 
behind  the  great  masonry  dam  at  Clinton,  in  the  sunlight,  the  blue 
waters  of  the  reservoir  reflected  the  towering  height  of  Mount  Wachu- 
sett.  It  was  described  as  the  largest  reservoir  in  the  world,  excelling 
the  Crotan  Reservoir  of  the  New  York  City  water  supply,  the  storage 
basin  at  San  Mateo,  California,  and  the  two  large  reservoirs  in  far  off 
India,  the  one  atTansa  Bombay,  and  Khadakrasla  at  Poona. 

As  already  suggested,  the  growth  of  this  system  was  really  fathered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  execute  the  various  steps  were  individuals, 
who  had  either  been  associated  with  that  Department  or  with  the 
engineering  forces  of  Boston. 

The  new  Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  first  headed  by  Henry  H. 
Sprague,  as  chairman.  A  Harvard  graduate,  he  was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  fourteen  years  where  he  became  familiar  with 
the  attempts  being  made  in  Public  Health  Legislation.  Associated 
with  him  on  the  Board  were  John  R.  Freeman,  an  engineer,  and  Wil- 
mer  R.  Evans. 

John  R.  Freeman  was  an  exceptional  engineer  with  a  broad  outlook 
and  much  experience  in  water  supply  and  sewerage  contruction  work,  for 
municipalities  as  well  as  private  industries.  He  brought  to  the  Board  a 
wealth  of  practical  knowledge. 

As  Chief  Engineer  the  Board  selected  Frederick  P.  Stearns,  whose 
services  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  a  similar  capacity  and  as 
executive  agent  gave  him  the  needed  background  to  originate  the 
Metropolitan  District  system.  Before  this  work  Mr.  Stearns  had 
served  on  the  Sudbury  system  and  on  the  sewerage  problem  of  Boston. 
With  him  were  associated  other  engineers  who  either  had  worked  for 
the  city  of  Boston,  or  for  the  city  of  New  York.  Included  were  men 
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such  as  Dexter  Brackett,  who  was  assistant  engineer  in  connection 
with  the  old  Boston  Water  Works,  and  who  also  was  a  participant  in 
the  water  source  investigation  from  1891  to  1895.  He  later  succeeded 
to  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District. 

The  services  of  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  a  hydraulic  engineer  of  forty 
years’  experience,  familiar  with  the  maintenance  as  well  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  of  the  old  Boston  Water  Works,  were  utilized  until  he  left  to 
take  over  the  construction  of  a  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  for  the 
city  of  Manila  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  to  serve  later  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  a  tremendous 
sanitary  problem  undertaken  by  that  city.  The  Board  retained  the 
services  of  Joseph  P.  Daves  as  consulting  engineer,  who  was  at  one 
time  city  engineer  of  Boston  and  at  the  time  consulting  engineer  on  the 
new  water  supply  for  the  city  of  New  York;  also  R.  Fetley,  chief 
engineer  of  the  new  water  supply  for  New  York,  and  whose  services 
on  the  construction  of  the  Sudbury  system  were  of  great  aid.  These 
men  with  others  made  certain  the  solid  construction  of  the  work.  They 
adjusted  differences  in  the  ever  constant  controversy  between  the 
Water  Board  and  the  various  towns. 

In  1901  the  Legislature  combined  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Sewer  and  Water  Boards,  and  under  the  Commissionership  of  Henry  P. 
Walcott  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  had 
been  a  leading  figure  in  the  conception  of  these  boards,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  carried  on  until  1919  when  the 
present  Metropolitan  District  Commission  was  created. 

These  men  who  conceived  the  development  of  this  supply  to  serve 
such  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  were  also 
skilled  administrators  and  organizers.  They  were  able  to  acquire  and 
hold  the  services  of  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  and  ambitious  young 
men  as  fieldmen  and  construction  engineers,  and  the  story  of  Quabbin 
itself  is  linked  with  two  of  these  men,  Xavier  H.  Goodnough  and  Frank 
E.  Winsor. 

They  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  1890’s — and  it  is  probably 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conclude  that  on  a  summer 
morning  among  the  party  of  engineers  who  were  the  field  party  sent  to 
investigate  the  Swift  River  Valley  was  one  Goodnough.  Perhaps  the 
train  from  Springfield  to  Athol  affectionately  known  as  the  “Rabbit” 
left  them  at  the  old  wooden  station  at  Enfield  to  seek  the  “Enfield 
Hotel,”  or  perhaps  the  stage  from  Barre  left  them  at  the  old  “Inn”  at 
Dana  Center.  The  yellow  bills  in  the  dusty  files  of  the  State  Treas- 
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urer’s  office  doubtless  hold  the  key  to  this  secret.  However  that  may  be, 
the  field  work  was  accomplished;  up  and  down  the  valley  taking  the 
levels,  investigating  the  soils,  and  gauging  stream  flow,  this  party 
completed  its  task,  and  their  findings  were  duly  weighed  and  the 
words  “beyond  the  Ware  lies  the  Swift  River”  were  duly  recorded,  in 
the  1895  report.  It  was  not  so  much  later  that  another  party  of  engi¬ 
neers  was  busy  on  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  to  be  later  known 
as  “Wachusett”  and  among  them  was  one  Winsor,  whose  gray-blue, 
keen  eyes  were  ever  watchful  of  the  work  under  his  supervision. 

To  most  of  those  in  the  placid  country  towns  of  the  Swift  River  Valley, 
the  invasion  of  the  engineers  was  a  matter  of  passing  comment,  per¬ 
haps  worthy  of  discussion  in  the  long  winter  evenings  in  the  old  Gen¬ 
eral  Store  where,  in  the  circle  of  the  comfortable  glow  of  a  huge  pot¬ 
bellied  stove,  men  could  decide  the  great  issues  of  the  day  and  the 
commonest  incident  of  daily  life  with  equal  equanimity.  But  to  one 
who  had  gone  to  the  Legislature  like  William  Walker  of  Greenwich  it 
seemed  that  there  was  a  shadow  cast  across  the  face  of  the  valley — a 
shadow  from  a  cloud  hardly  more  than  that  in  a  summer  sky — yet 
enough  to  create  a  foreboding  that  sometime  this  matter  would  be 
again  heard  of  by  the  valley  folk. 

But  the  world  moved  on — the  country  went  to  war  with  Spain,  the 
mills  in  the  valley  were  busy,  busier  than  ever.  After  the  war  came  new 
ideas,  new  farm  tools,  new  modes  of  transportation — why  up  the 
valley  came  a  thing  called  an  automobile,  and  as  for  those  engineers 
who  were  in  the  valley — hadn’t  they  started  the  big  reservoir 
down  in  Clinton  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  more  water  than 
they  could  ever  use  ?  Some  folk  who  had  to  get  out  of  Clinton  came 
into  the  valley  and  settled  there  because  they  had  found  a  place  where 
they  were  sure  Boston  would  never  bother  to  come.  Who  would 
think  of  carrying  water  from  a  river  eighty-five  miles  away  when  there 
was  plenty  nearer  at  hand  ?  And  so  the  valley  went  its  peaceful  way. 

But  events  moved  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
vagaries  of  Mother  Nature  had  several  times  caused  Worcester,  the 
second  city  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  appreciate  that  its  supply  of 
water  would  have  to  be  increased,  and  by  1916  the  officials  had  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Legislature  for  an  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  sources  of  its  supply.  At  Boston,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Water  Board,  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  with  new  cities  coming 
into  the  district,  with  demands  for  water  increasing — that  even  the 
Wachusett  supply  was  going  to  be  inadequate.  Then  the  pendulum 
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swung  to  a  series  of  very  dry  years  and  poignantly  brought  home  to  all 
communities  that  a  drought  was  not  limited  in  area  but  affected  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  alike;  the  big  community 
which  had  no  surplus  of  supply  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the  small 
community  with  a  small  local  supply.  These  series  of  dry  years  and 
Worcester’s  request  for  an  investigation  caused  the  Boston  Water  and 
Sewerage  Board  in  1918  to  also  request  an  investigation.  Thus  was 
laid  the  lines  for  the  battle  of  the  watersheds,  for  the  only  sources  open 
to  the  two  petitioning  communities  were  the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers. 
Across  the  valley  of  the  Swift  a  large  shadow  now  crept  and  those  who 
read  the  news  felt  an  uneasiness — and  although  at  the  time  the  whole 
world  was  at  war,  this  shadow  seemed  far  more  real  to  most  of  the 
folks  than  the  war  itself.  True,  their  sons  and  fathers  had  gone  for  a 
time  but  the  valley  was  the  place  they  would  return  to.  Yet  with  all 
these  various  stories,  would  they  be  able  to  return  to  it?  Europe  was 
far  away,  but  the  valley  was  home. 

But  to  the  people  of  the  Ware  and  Swift  River  Valleys,  it  ended  their 
era  of  peace  and  serenity.  Notwithstanding  that  the  battle  of  giants, 
in  which  they  had  only  a  passive  part,  created  investigation  after  in¬ 
vestigation,  by  1919  it  was  very  apparent  to  them  that  it  was  only  a 
short  time  before  they  too  would  themselves  be  engaged  in  a  fight  to 
try  first  to  save  their  homes  and  towns  from  extinction,  and  secondly 
to  secure  adequate  recompense  if  they  were  unable  so  to  do. 

The  reports  of  the  investigating  bodies  of  1916  and  1918  resulted  in  a 
re-examination  of  sources  of  supply  which  already  had  been  gone  over 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  The  question  of  filtration  and 
treatment  of  minor  sources  was  considered,  but  two  factors  seemed  to 
definitely  remove  them  from  serious  consideration,  the  first  and  para¬ 
mount  reason  being  that  the  city  of  Worcester  as  well  as  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  had  no  use  for  treated  water,  or  any  water,  except 
from  pure  upland  sources,  and  the  second  reason  being  that  due  to 
industries  on  these  streams  and  the  use  of  the  waters  for  sanitary 
purposes,  financial  interests  solidly  banded  together  to  stop  any  further 
amount  being  taken  away  from  the  streams’  flow.  The  economic  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Commonwealth  had  always  been  given  attention  by  its 
statesmen  and  the  Legislature,  the  theory  being  that  industries  should 
be  given  all  consideration,  so  that  they  would  be  content  to  stay  within 
the  confines  of  the  State,  also  such  consideration  would  attract  new 
activities.  However,  there  were  those  who  ventured  an  opinion  that 
stricter  control  should  have  been  provided  for,  over  industry’s  use  of 
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the  water  assets,  especially  with  regard  to  waste  and  other  material 
causing  pollution.  But  the  industries  entrenched  on  the  streams,  with 
employees  whose  livelihood  depended  upon  their  continuance,  were  so 
much  a  part  of  the  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth  that  their  state¬ 
ments  of  the  adverse  effects  of  taking  more  water  from  the  rivers  bore 
great  weight. 

So  it  was  in  1922,  that  the  report  of  a  joint  survey  ordered  by  the 
Legislature  in  1919  and  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  was  duly  filed.  At  the 
hearings  held  by  this  joint  Board,  all  the  arguments  for  the  city  of 
Worcester  and  the  Metropolitan  District  were  exhaustively  developed, 
and  with  their  development  came  hard  and  bitter  feelings.  The  gloves 
were  taken  off  and  a  spade  called  a  spade,  and  the  statesmen  from  the 
respective  districts  became  partisans.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
as  filed  is  full  and  voluminous;  its  conclusions,  however,  are  in  the 
nature  of  an  anticlimax.  After  thoroughly  taking  up  all  the  claims  of 
the  two  parties  interested,  and  advising  that  both  needed  an  additional 
source  of  supply,  the  Board  advised  that  they  could  not  determine  the 
rights  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  Quinapoxet  watershed  and  Ware 
and  Swift  Rivers,  and  proceeded  to  toss  the  whole  question  back  into 
the  lap  of  the  Legislature. 

However,  the  following  “Summary  Recommendations”  showed  that 
the  apprehension  of  the  valley  folk  had  become  a  reality: 

1.  Definite  arrangements  should  at  once  be  made  for  securing  an  additional 
supply  of  water  from  the  Ware  River  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  and  the  city  of  Worcester. 

2.  A  tunnel  about  13  feet  in  diameter  and  about  12  miles  long  should  be 
constructed  from  the  Wachusett  Reservoir  westward  to  Coldbrook  on  the 
Ware  River  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $12,000,000. 

3.  This  tunnel  should  be  used  to  divert  the  flood  flows  of  the  Ware  River  to 
the  Wachusett  Reservoir,  securing  an  additional  supply  of  water  of  about 
33,000,000  gallons  per  day,  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  mills  on  the  lower  Ware  River. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  pumping  water  from  this  tunnel  into  a 
stream  which  flows  to  Pine  Hill  Reservoir,  now  being  constructed  by  the  city 
of  Worcester,  or  from  the  Wachusett  Reservoir  into  the  Worcester  distributing 
system,  as  may  hereafter  be  determined. 

5.  The  Swift  River  project,  involving  the  construction  of  a  great  reservoir 
near  Enfield,  and  connecting  it  with  the  Wachusett  Reservoir  by  means  of  an 
extension  of  the  tunnel  to  the  Ware  River,  should  be  approved  as  the  logical 
extension  of  the  water  supply  system. 

6.  The  construction  work  on  the  approved  project  should  be  progressively 
developed  as  required,  in  order  to  insure  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  to  the  Metropolitan  District  and  to  Worcester. 
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Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  drama  that  was  to  follow.  Some  of 
the  principal  actors  had  already  donned  their  make-up,  and  had 
appeared  in  the  prologue.  As  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board 
appeared  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott;  as  its  Secretary  and  Engineer,  X.  H. 
Goodnough;  and  as  Consulting  Engineer,  Frederick  P.  Stearns. 
Because  of  his  resignation  from  the  Joint  Board  due  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
cott  served  as  Board  Chairman  only  for  a  short  time.  Death  soon 
claimed  Mr.  Stearns.  Their  places  were  filled  by  Eugene  P.  Kelley,  the 
new  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  who  served  thereafter  as  Chair¬ 
man;  while  X.  H.  Goodnough  assumed  full  duties  as  Chief  Engineer. 
In  addition,  the  engineering  services  of  Karl  R.  Kennison,  Arthur  D. 
Weston,  N.  LeRoy  Hammond,  and  Bertram  Brewer  were  acquired; 
Charles  T.  Main  became  consultant  on  water  power  matters;  Prof. 
Charles  P.  Berkey,  on  geology;  and  J.  Waldo  Smith  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Water  Supply,  Chief  Consultant  on  the  whole  project.  All 
these  were  either  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  and  their  integrity,  their  honesty  of  opinion,  and 
their  thorough  investigation  are  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  report. 

The  city  of  Worcester  had  as  its  participants  the  Mayor,  City 
Solicitor,  Water  Commissioner  and  expert  engineers,  all  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  as  a  sounding  board  the 
three  newspapers  of  the  city. 

Upon  the  filing  of  this  report,  when  its  contents  were  made  public, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  affected  vowed  their  opposition.  They 
were  joined  immediately  by  officials  of  the  County  Governments  of 
Hampshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Worcester  counties,  and  the 
Representatives  to  the  Legislature  in  whose  districts  the  towns  were 
situated. 

All  of  these  folk  found  ammunition  in  the  Minority  Report  of  James 
A.  Bailey,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and,  as 
such,  of  the  Joint  Board.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Bailey  concluded  that 
rather  than  an  immediate  expenditure  of  a  great  sum  for  an  additional 
supply,  a  moderate  appropriation  be  made  for  the  complete  study  of 
the  problem  of  taking  water  from  the  Ware  River,  and  that  the  taking  of 
lands  and  water,  and  the  construction  of  works  be  not  authorized  at 
this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

As  a  basis  of  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Bailey  pointed  out  that  the 
per  capita  estimate  of  the  use  of  water  in  the  Metropolitan  District  for 
coming  years  was  not  proven  by  past  statistics  of  the  actual  use;  that 
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with  war’s  end  even  stricter  metering  and  use  of  water  could  be  ac¬ 
complished;  also  that  Wachusett  Reservoir,  even  in  the  dryest  years, 
showed  sufficient  water  for  more  than  one  year;  and  that  that  reservoir 
filled  and  overflowed  in  nine  of  its  fourteen  years  of  life;  that  before  an 
invasion  was  made  of  central  or  western  Massachusetts  to  obtain  water 
for  Boston  and  vicinity,  every  reasonable  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
prevent  waste  of  present  supplies. 

In  addition,  he  stated  that  the  question  of  the  city  of  Worcester’s 
securing  rights  in  the  Quinapoxet  River  watershed,  which  was  the 
main  tributary  of  the  South  Nashua,  was  questionable.  This  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  in  1920  by  a  joint  committee  com¬ 
prising  the  Mayor,  City  Engineer,  and  City  Solicitor  of  Worcester, 
and  had  been  taken  from  the  files  and  was  also  before  the  Legislature. 

As  a  final  reason,  Mr.  Bailey  pointed  out  that  the  Legislature  had 
set  off  to  Worcester  that  part  of  the  Nashua  watershed  which  yielded 
water  by  gravity;  that  Wachusett  was  planned  and  built  to  receive  and 
store  the  water  from  all  that  watershed  tributary  to  it  including  the 
above,  and  that  if  Worcester  were  allowed  to  take  from  it  the  amount 
of  watershed  that  she  asked,  it  would  at  the  basic  rate  of  thirty  dollars 
per  million  gallons,  amount  to  $400,000,  which  capitalized  at  five  per 
cent  would  be  $2,000,000.  In  short,  Mr.  Bailey  stated  “The  Metro¬ 
politan  District  Commission  can  better  afford  to  make  a  gift  of  a 
million  dollars  to  the  city  of  Worcester  than  have  Worcester  take  from 
the  District  the  watershed  sought  by  her,”  and  “that  it  was  bad  public 
policy  to  let  one  community  strip  the  other  of  a  large  fraction  of  its 
water  supply  for  all  time.” 

The  Legislature,  harassed  by  conflicting  interests,  yet  faced  with  the 
necessity  for  positive  action,  allowed  the  matter  to  drift  until  the  waning 
days  of  the  session  when  the  report  was  referred  for  investigation  to  a 
Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  the  respective  committees  on  water 
supplies  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  from  the  Senate. 
There  was  given  authority  to  secure  the  services  of  an  engineer,  and  a 
small  appropriation  provided  for  the  work  of  the  committees. 

To  the  valley  towns  this  gave  the  golden  opportunity  which  they 
awaited,  namely  time,  time  to  organize  scattered  opposition,  time  to 
co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  their  champions  and,  above  all,  time  to 
present  adequately  the  plight  of  the  individuals  who  were  to  be  affected. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  and  earnest  workers  in  behalf  of  these  people 
was  the  Representative  from  Ware,  the  Hon.  Roland  D.  Sawyer;  an 
eloquent  speaker,  well  versed  in  legislative  procedure,  sincerely  inter- 
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ested  in  the  human  side  of  the  problems  presented,  and,  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  other  sources  of  water  supply  should  be  exhausted  by  all 
the  parties  at  interest,  he  spear-headed  the  opposition. 

The  committee,  as  appointed,  duly  met,  and  even  as  it  met,  the  city 
of  Worcester  was  forced  to  augment  its  supply  from  Wachusett. 

The  details  of  the  committee’s  work  will  be  found  in  the  stories  of 
the  local  papers  of  those  days.  Hearings  were  held  in  Enfield,  in  other 
valley  towns,  citizen  meetings  were  crowded,  and  the  voices  of  all 
affected  were  raised  in  protest.  The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
was  pictured  as  a  giant  octopus  whose  tentacles  were  ever  reaching 
out  to  engulf  up-state  communities,  with  the  idea  of  building  a  powerful 
organization — a  kingdom  to  itself.  This  proved  to  be  a  popular  picture, 
and  while  the  city  of  Worcester  also  earned  a  few  harsh  sobriquets,  yet 
it  was  always  in  the  role  of  the  lesser  “devil.” 

Came  time  for  the  report  to  be  filed,  and  again  the  recommendations 
were  that  the  Ware  and  Swift  rivers  be  at  once  utilized.  Leaving  for 
the  moment  the  manner  in  which  they  were  allocated,  to  turn  to  the 
reception  that  met  this  report,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  satisfied  no 
one,  least  of  all  the  valley  folk. 

The  fundamental  complaint  was  that  the  committee  had  secured  no 
engineer — content  to  rest  upon  the  voluminous  reports  of  those  already 
on  file.  They  considered  only  the  immediate  problem,  namely  lack  of 
water,  and  let  politics  alone.  The  matter,  however,  had  reached  such 
a  stage  that  it  now  was  politics,  pure  and  simple.  Up-state  was  arrayed 
against  the  cities  of  Worcester  and  Boston,  and  the  dominant  Republi¬ 
can  party  had  a  dilemma  on  its  hands. 

Chief  among  the  critics  of  the  report  was  the  Honorable  Sawyer. 
Quick  to  seize  upon  the  fact  that  no  engineering  services  were  retained 
he  made  the  welkin  ring.  His  attack  upon  the  report  was  probably  no 
less  caustic  than  those  of  the  representatives  and  counsel  for  the  valley 
towns,  but  his  showmanship  was  a  bit  superior,  and  his  ability  to 
orate,  definitely  more  pungent;  for  as  a  member  of  the  opposition 
party  he  did  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  rifts  in  the  ranks  of  his 
Republican  colleagues,  and  to  point  out  their  callousness  to  the  human 
side  of  the  picture. 

The  matter  again  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court,  and  the  two  plans  were  christened,  the  use  of  both  the  Ware  and 
Swift  Rivers  immediately,  being  called  the  “Goodnough  Plan,”  the  use 
of  the  polluted  sources  and  the  Ware  River  for  Boston  and  Worcester 
being  known  as  the  “Bailey  Plan.” 
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The  controversy  raged,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  action.  The  various 
interests  divided  the  Legislature  into  unyielding  parts,  and  the  situation 
grew  serious.  Notwithstanding  all  the  oratory,  the  plain  fact  remained 
that  some  decision  was  required.  The  Legislature  had  received  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  some  outside  investigation  be  secured  in  that  all  the  parti¬ 
cipants  to  date  had  contributed  some  portion  of  one  or  the  other  plan.  In 
the  heat  of  the  hearing  and  discussions  this  had  rather  been  lost  track  of. 

The  remarks  of  Representative  Sawyer  were  incorporated  and 
printed  in  a  separate  dissent  to  the  majority  report  of  the  Commission 
and,  in  addition,  a  minority  report  was  also  filed.  From  the  written 
pages  of  these  reports  can  be  secured  the  struggle  that  was  in  force. 
Worcester  had  secured  a  definite  commitment  for  a  portion  of  the  Nashua 
watershed,  or,  in  the  eventuality  that  the  Ware  River  was  utilized, 
the  waters  of  that  river  jointly  with  the  Metropolitan  District.  This 
position  was  held  to  tenaciously.  The  Metropolitan  District  Com¬ 
mission  was  in  the  position  of  being  stopped  in  the  general  trend  to 
upland  sources  which  it  had  been  committed  to  since  1849.  To  add 
more  fire  to  the  controversy  stood  the  representatives  of  the  valley 
towns  who  stood  only  to  gain  by  discord. 

The  Legislature,  apparently  in  an  all-out  effort  to  incorporate  the 
recommendations  of  all  the  reports  of  the  Committees,  reported  a  bill 
which  had  the  backing  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Shattuck,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Boston,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  Governor  should 
appoint  a  Committee  of  three  members,  one  from  Worcester,  one  from 
Boston,  and  one  from  Hampden,  Franklin  or  Hampshire  County.  The 
Committee  members  were  to  receive  salaries  for  their  services  and  were 
directed  to  review  all  the  reports  theretofore  made  on  the  subject. 
Moreover,  it  was  specifically  directed  to  employ  as  a  consultant  a  dis¬ 
interested  engineer  of  high  professional  standing,  qualified  as  an  expert 
on  water  supply  matters,  and  to  employ  such  engineers  and  other 
assistants  as  necessary,  and  to  hold  public  hearings.  The  Committee 
was  given  until  December  1,  1925,  to  make  its  report,  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  was  authorized. 

The  Legislature  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Alvin  T.  Fuller,  then  Governor,  appointed  Charles  R.  Gow  of 
Boston,  George  F.  Booth  of  Worcester,  and  Elbert  E.  Lockridge  of 
Springfield,  as  members  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Gow  was  an  engineer 
of  distinction,  Mr.  Booth  was  publisher  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
1  he  Evening  Gazette ,  and  Mr.  Lockridge  was  an  engineer  who  was 
associated  with  the  building  of  Springfield’s  new  water  supply. 
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These  men  chose  Allen  Hazen  of  New  York,  now  a  celebrated 
authority  of  international  reputation  upon  the  subject  of  water  supply, 
as  consulting  engineer. 

The  report  which  was  completed  by  this  Committee  was  duly  filed 
in  time  for  its  consideration  by  the  incoming  Legislature  of  1926. 

Again,  all  possible  sources  of  a  supply  were  re-examined,  and  the 
possibility  of  filtration  of  abandoned  supplies  considered,  the  equities 
of  the  Quinapoxet  Watershed  investigated,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
Ware  and  Swift  Rivers  considered.  The  conclusion  was  definitely 
against  the  “Goodnough  Plan”  and  contemplated  the  use  of  the  Ware 
River,  jointly  for  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission.  The  Quinapoxet  watershed  being  considered  as  too 
expensive  a  source  for  Worcester,  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Com¬ 
mission  having  equities  thereto  to  supplement  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission’s  present  supply,  the  Assabet,  Ipswich,  and 
Sudbury  Rivers  were  recommended  with  filtration.  The  fundamental 
reason  for  this  plan  appeared  to  be  that  there  would  be  only  a  limited 
outlay  on  the  part  of  both  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  to  secure  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  anticipated 
wants  of  the  communities  involved. 

That  the  work  of  the  representatives  of  the  Valley  towns  had  been 
effective  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  report: 

the  taking  of  these  important  resources  and  the  establishment  of  jurisdiction 
over  such  substantial  areas  by  the  people  of  a  remote  section  of  the  State  is 
repugnant  to  the  desires  of  the  several  local  communities  that  would  be 
directly  or  indirectly  affected,  unless  it  can  be  established  beyond  question 
that  there  is  no  other  possible  alternative  solution  of  the  water  problem  of  the 
people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  ...  It  cannot  be  honestly  contended 
that  the  taking  of  the  water  of  the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers  as  proposed  in  the 
Joint  Committee’s  report  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  available  at  this 
time,  even  though  in  some  respects  it  may  be  the  best  one.  The  interests  of 
the  several  communities  adjacent  to  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  are  of  such 
importance  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  greatest  consideration  by  the  State  at 
large.  It  seems  extremely  likely  that  the  time  may  ultimately  come  when 
there  is  no  other  practical  alternative  by  which  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  can  be  obtained  for  the  large  metropolitan  population  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  when  that  time  arrives  the 
wishes  of  the  citizens  of  these  local  communities  will  necessarily  be  compelled 
to  yield  to  this  paramount  consideration. 

This  recommendation,  supplemented  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Hazen, 
seemed  to  again  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  towns.  Again  they  could 
catch  the  patches  of  blue  sky  between  the  ominous  black  clouds  so 
long  over  the  valley.  That  the  blow  must  fall  on  the  little  village  of 
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Coldbrook  was  serious  enough,  but  there,  only  a  comparatively  few 
people  would  be  affected  compared  to  the  Swift  River  Valley  towns, 
and  it  now  appeared  that  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and 
Worcester  would  have  their  wants  supplied  for  perhaps  years  to  come. 

However,  to  some  of  the  folk  of  the  valley  these  patches  of  blue  were 
but  vistas  through  the  clouds  which  swirled  never  endingly  across  the 
sky,  and  they  sensed  the  relentless  forces  that  kept  them  ever  moving. 

Under  the  golden  dome  of  the  State  House,  the  Legislature  in  its 
Committee  hearings,  presided  over  by  the  genial  Senator  Chris.  Nelson 
of  Worcester,  seemed  ready  as  a  matter  of  course  to  accept  this  report, 
yet  there  were  forces  at  work  which  ultimately  brought  its  progress  to 
a  jarring  halt.  Those  who  favored  the  “Goodnough  Plan”  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  the  solution  for  all  parties  concerned,  and  that  the 
city  of  Worcester  was,  in  fact,  securing  a  portion  of  the  rights  set  off 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  cities.  Also,  they  had  the  unified  support  of 
the  Mayors  of  the  cities  and  towns  who  desired  water  of  at  least  as 
good  quality  as  the  new  Wachusett  source,  and  they  presented  wit¬ 
nesses  and  evidence  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  Ware  water.  These 
facts  were  impressed  on  the  representatives  of  these  cities  and  towns 
and  accepted  by  them  and,  thereby,  the  reversal  of  the  “Gow  Report” 
was  started.  Of  course,  these  facts  were  taken  up  by  the  press,  and  soon 
the  whole  matter  was  again  involved. 

However,  Worcester  needed  water,  there  could  be  no  more  delay; 
and  even  though  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  officials  were 
in  accord  with  the  general  principles  proposed  in  the  “Gow  Report,” 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  became  champions  of  the  “Goodnough 
Plan.”  It  was  clear  that  to  relieve  the  danger  to  Worcester  an  agreement 
had  to  be  reached.  Amid  all  the  tumult,  the  voice  of  the  valley  was 
heard  with  finality. 

We  folk  feel  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  will  be 
forced  out ,  and  for  a  decade ,  since  igi6 ,  we  have  lived  from  day 
to  day  in  anticipation  of  that  time.  If  the  Legislature  is  to  act  at 
all,  let  it  be  now ,  so  that  at  least  from  now  on  we  can  plan  the  rest 
of  our  days  elsewhere ,  taking  with  us  what  we  can  salvage  of  our 
life’s  work.  We  have  rights  and  ask  then  that  our  rights  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  Legislature ,  that  we  be  made  as 
whole  as  is  equitable.  But  above  ally  let  it  be  swift  and  decisive 
action. 

This  was  the  deciding  factor,  and  the  Legislature  adopted  the 
“Goodnough  Plan,”  and  by  legislation  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
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Ware  River  for  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  set  off  to  Worcester  a 
portion  of  the  Nashua  watershed,  for  which  the  city  paid  one  million 
dollars  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  The  fact  that  the 
Ware  River  was  to  be  utilized  definitely  in  conjunction  with  the  Swift, 
gave  an  answer  to  the  valley  folk  to  their  request  for  positive  action, 
but  now  it  was  certain  that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  months  before 
their  land  would  be  taken.  JLJ^333'G'3 

That  the  Department  of  Public  Health  approved  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  with  enthusiasm  is  understandable.  It  was,  of  course, 
most  satisfying  to  have  their  chief  engineer’s  plan  adopted.  However, 
there  were  scars  left,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  and  its  chief  engineer  to  the  “Gow  Plan”  to  a  great  degree 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Commission  to 
execute  the  construction  work  of  the  new  supply. 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  on  prologue  and  first  act  of  the  drama,  with 
the  valley  folk  again  watching  the  engineers  as  they  came  with  their 
surveying  instruments,  this  time,  instead  of  by  train  or  stagecoach,  by 
automobile  and  truck.  As  the  tall  trees  in  their  autumn  glory  crashed 
to  the  ground  as  the  preliminary  work  was  marked  out,  it  seemed  the 
first  real  token  of  what  was  to  come. 


Notes  on  Ware  and  Swift  River  Acts 


THE  LEGISLATURE  in  formulating  the  Acts  providing  for  the 
taking  and  utilization  of  the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers  had  a  precedent 
that  in  part  could  be  followed. 

In  1898,  the  so-called  Wachusett  Act  had  provided  for  the  im¬ 
pounding  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Nashua  River  and 
by  its  terms  had  terminated  the  existence  of  the  town  of  West  Boylston, 
parts  of  the  towns  of  Boylston,  Clinton  and  Sterling,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  communities  as  well  as  the  industries  were  forced  to 
leave.  However,  the  area  affected  by  that  Act  was  only  one-tenth  of 
that  to  be  affected  by  this  new  legislative  action.  Instead  of  the  ending 
of  one  community,  at  least  three  major  communities  were  to  be  wiped 
out  and  portions  of  seven  others  were  to  be  utilized  as  a  part  of  the 
vast  project,  while  five  others  were  to  feel  the  repercussions  of  this  vast 
project. 

Those  who  wish  to  peruse  to  the  last  letter  and  word  of  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  may  find  them  duly  set  forth  in  the  annals  of  the 
Legislature  commonly  known  as  and  referred  to  as  the  Acts  and 
Resolves  of  the  Years  ig26  and  ig2j;  the  first  act,  the  so-called  Ware 
River  Act  being  Chapter  375  of  the  year  1926,  and  the  second  known  as 
the  Swift  River  Act  being  Chapter  321  of  the  year  1927. 

As  these  two  acts  are  the  sources  of  all  powers,  rights  and  duties  of 
the  Special  Commission  authorized  to  carry  out  the  projects,  as  well  as 
for  the  remedies  and  method  of  remuneration  for  those  whose  rights 
were  to  be  affected,  a  brief  summary  of  their  principal  features  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  in  order. 

The  agency  created  by  Chapter  375  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  of  the  Legislature  comprised  a  special  commission 
of  three  members  designated  as  the  Metropolitan  District  Water 
Supply  Commission,  which  by  use  was  soon  shortened  to  the  “Water 
Supply  Commission.” 

All  members  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  being  ex-officio  chairman  of 
the  Water  Supply  Commission.  The  terms  of  the  Commissioners  were 
for  five  years.  The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  appoint  a  Chief 
Engineer  and  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
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to  fix  his  salary  and  secure  the  services  of  engineers,  legal  and  clerical 
help  and  other  assistants  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Th z  Act  bore  an  emergency  preamble,  and  the  Commission  was 
admonished  to  “proceed  forthwith”  with  the  work,  and  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  adopt  such  emergency  methods  as  in  their  opinion  were 
necessary  or  desirable  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  work  as  soon  as 
the  public  necessity  may  have  required. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Ware  Act  was  to  divert  into  Wachusett 
Reservoir  the  flood  waters  of  the  Ware  River  at  a  point  either  in  the 
town  of  Oakham  or  Barre,  and  the  construction  of  such  complementary 
works  and  structures  necessary  to  do  this. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  owners  below  the  place  of  diversion  were 
given  remedies  for  the  invasion  of  their  riparian  rights  by  the  loss  of  this 
water,  the  arbitrary  definition  of  eighty-five  million  gallons  as  a  minimum 
flow  per  day  served  as  a  yardstick  to  predicate  an  estimate  of  damages. 
This  was  determined  only  after  careful  study,  by  engineering  experts, 
of  the  stream  flow  records  over  the  period  of  prior  years,  and  after  an 
investigation  of  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  river  by  the  various 
industries  with  a  view  to  keeping  to  a  minimum  any  interference  with 
their  use  of  the  water  and  also  to  combat  claims  arising  from  the 
diversion  of  these  waters. 

The  plan  of  the  work  to  be  constructed  for  diverting  into  the  Wachu¬ 
sett  Reservoir  the  waters  of  the  Swift  River  in  substantial  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  recommendations  of  the  joint  board  on  water 
supply  needs  and  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  contained  in  its 
report  to  the  general  court  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  involved  the  excavation  in  solid  rock  of  a  tunnel  about  12.5  miles 
in  length,  of  such  capacity  that  it  would  not  only  take  the  water 
diverted  from  the  Ware  River  but  would  also  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  an  extension  to  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Swift  River  where 
said  river  would  be  impounded.  This  must  be  a  tunnel  deep  enough  in 
the  rock  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  passage  of  the  water  diverted, 
and  at  such  a  grade  that  it  would  be  delivered  to  Wachusett  Reservoir 
with  no  destructive  force. 

The  power,  by  eminent  domain  or  purchase,  to  secure  necessary  land 
or  rights  in  land  either  from  private  individuals,  municipalities,  rail¬ 
roads  and  power  companies,  and  in  the  great  ponds  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  granted  to  the  Commission  with  the  power  to  sell  the  same 
whenever  said  land  or  rights  were  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Commission. 
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In  addition,  due  to  the  continuance  of  the  water  shortage,  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  ordered  to  investigate  and  report  with  draft  of  legislation 
the  use  of  the  Hopkinton  and  Sudbury  Reservoirs,  and  the  construction 
of  such  pipe  lines  or  other  works  as  to  make  these  sources  of  active  use 
as  a  water  supply. 

The  Commission  was  instructed  relative  to  making  available  by 
filtration  or  chlorination,  or  both,  the  waters  of  the  Sudbury  and 
Cochituate  watersheds  as  contained  in  house  document  number 
eleven  hundred  and  ten  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  as 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  investi¬ 
gating  commission  in  house  document  number  nine  hundred  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-six;  also  to  prepare  a  report  and  a  draft  of 
Legislation  for  the  diversion  of  the  Swift  River  and  the  creation  of  a 
reservoir  within  the  valley.  Meanwhile,  it  was  authorized  to  secure 
by  purchase  such  parcels  of  property  in  that  valley  as  were  offered  for 
sale  and  which  would  be  required. 

Finally,  the  City  of  Worcester  was  given  rights  in  the  Quinapoxet 
watershed  of  Wachusett  Reservoir  for  water  for  that  city  upon  the 
payment  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

Such  were  the  main  provisions  of  Chapter  375  and  the  duties  of  the 
Commission.  To  finance  the  project  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars 
was  provided,  including  the  amount  paid  by  the  City  of  Worcester, 
the  Commonwealth,  in  this  instance,  lending  its  credit  to  the  Water 
Division  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  by  issuing  its  bonds, 
and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  in  turn  returning  so  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  this  bond  each  year  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  rights  of  those  whose  property  was  taken  or  whose  premises 
were  used  were  guarded  as  not  only  did  they  have  their  right  to  a  jury 
trial,  but  the  commission  was  empowered  to  negotiate  with  them  for 
an  immediate  settlement  of  their  damages.  The  owners  of  riparian 
rights  were  allowed  the  same  right,  however,  being  limited  to  bring  no 
court  action  until  the  actual  diversion  of  the  Ware  River. 

And  so,  was  set  the  background  and  the  scenery  for  the  next  act. 

The  Honorable  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  had  appointed 
David  B.  Kenniston  of  Boston  as  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Commission  on  December  10,  1924,  and  on  July  28,  1926,  he  also 
appointed  Charles  N.  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Boston  and  Joseph  W. 
Soliday,  Esq.,  of  Dedham  as  Associate  Commissioners.  The  Com¬ 
mission  formally  organized  on  July  30,  1926,  at  15  Ashburton  Place, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  The  work 
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of  the  Commission  during  that  year  and  each  year  thereafter  until  its 
termination  is  to  be  found  in  their  annual  reports  (all  public  documents) 
and  from  them  can  be  secured  the  factual  progress  of  the  project. 

The  retention  of  a  Chief  Engineer  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Act.  Apparently,  it  was  recognized  that  this  position  would  be  the  key 
to  satisfactory  progress  and  full  completion  of  the  mandates  of  the 
Legislation  for  not  only  the  Commission  would  rely  on  his  integrity, 
ability  and  advice,  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  for  some  time  to  come  be  either  well  served  or 
ill  served  by  the  vision  that  he  had.  The  thousand  and  one  details 
to  make  certain  that  the  work  would  serve  the  water  district  ade¬ 
quately  were  equally  balanced  in  that  they  should  also  positively  and 
completely  protect  the  citizens  who  would,  after  the  structures  were 
built,  live  in  the  Chicopee  and  Connecticut  Valleys.  The  latter  must 
be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  there  be  no  errors  which  would  loosen 
on  them  these  impounded  waters. 

The  records  of  the  Commission  disclose  that  their  choice  to  fill  this 
position  was  the  result  of  much  deliberation  for  it  was  not  until 
September  2,  1926,  that  the  choice  of  Frank  E.  Winsor  was  duly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  brief  facts  of  their  record 
bespeak  the  ability  of  Mr.  Winsor  so  far  as  engineering  is  concerned, 
but  they  do  not  tell  of  the  genial  personality  and  the  understanding 
heart  of  the  man,  nor  of  his  intense  loyalty  and  devotion  to  principles 
he  believed  were  honest,  fair,  and  just.  Mr.  Winsor  was  formerly 
employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission,  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Board  in  the  construction  of  the  Wachusett  dam  and 
aqueduct  works,  and  later  by  the  Charles  River  Basin  Commission. 
From  1906  to  1915,  he  was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Water  Supply 
of  the  city  of  New  York  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Kensico  and  Hill 
View  reservoirs  and  a  portion  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct.  Since  191 5,  he 
had  been  chief  engineer  for  the  Water  Supply  Board  of  the  city  of 
Providence  for  the  construction  of  its  new  water  supply. 

In  addition,  to  supplement  the  services  of  Mr.  Winsor,  X.  H.  Good- 
nough,  whose  name  appeared  before;  J.  Waldo  Smith,  formerly  chief 
engineer  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and 
Charles  T.  Main,  an  eminent  mill  engineer,  were  employed  as  consult¬ 
ing  engineers,  with  Charles  P.  Berkey  of  Columbia  University  as 
consulting  geologist. 

As  already  outlined,  the  Commission’s  duties  fell  roughly  into  three 
fields: 
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First,  the  providing  of  a  scheme  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  Sudbury 
and  Cochituate  watersheds  and  provide  Legislation  therefore,  for 
consideration  of  the  General  Court.  This  was  accomplished,  and  an 
emergency  supply  secured,  of  twenty-three  additional  million  gallons 
daily.  The  Legislature  passed  an  appropriate  Act  and  provided  in 
1927  the  sum  of  #900,000  to  carry  out  the  plan  to  conclude  this  phase  of 
the  Commission’s  work.  The  project  was  completed  by  the  end  of  1928, 
the  water  made  available  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  and 
from  the  appropriation  there  was  returned,  unused,  #262,000. 

The  second  field  of  work  was  the  start  of  the  work  on  the  Ware 
River  supply.  The  principle  features  of  the  project  were  outlined  as 
follows : 

1.  About  seven  and  possibly  eight  shafts  varying  in  depth  from  approximately 
200  to  600  feet  were  to  be  sunk  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  tunnel  to  Cold- 
brook  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  tunnel  construction.  The  shaft  at  the 
point  of  the  diversion  near  Coldbrook  to  be  used  later  for  admitting  the  flood 
flows  of  the  Ware  River  into  the  tunnel. 

2.  A  tunnel  to  be  excavated  in  the  sound  bedrock  from  a  suitable  point  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Quinapoxet  River  where  it  flows  into  the  Wachusett  Reservoir 
near  Oakdale  to  a  suitable  point  of  diversion  on  the  Ware  River  near  Cold- 
brook.  This  tunnel  to  be  about  12  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  and  about  13^ 
miles  long. 

3.  A  diversion  dam  and  suitable  control  works  to  maintain  the  specified 
limit  of  diversion  to  be  constructed  across  the  Ware  River  near  Coldbrook  at 
the  head  of  the  intake  shaft  to  the  tunnel. 

In  the  fall,  a  field  force  started  surveys  to  locate  suitable  shaft  sites 
for  the  tunnel,  and  contract  borings  to  determine  the  location  of  proper 
ledge  structure  for  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  The  importance  of  these 
investigations  was  paramount,  first,  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
type  and  extent  of  material  to  be  excavated,  making  certain  that  it 
was  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of  the  large  bore; 
and  secondly  to  determine  the  approximate  cost  of  such  excavation. 

The  geology  of  the  central  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  well 
known  in  various  districts,  had  never  been  completely  studied  over 
such  an  extensive  area,  or  with  the  nicety  required  for  this  work. 

The  third  field  of  work  was  in  the  Swift  River  area,  and  the  activities 
were  divided  between  the  inception  of  the  physical  work  in  the  valley 
itself,  and  the  very  arduous  task  of  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
legislation  to  empower  the  Commission  to  proceed  with  the  whole 
project. 

The  physical  endeavors  were  carried  on  from  a  field  office  in  the 
charge  of  N.  LeRoy  Hammond,  as  Assistant  Division  Engineer, 
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located  in  the  center  of  Enfield  in  the  Felton  Block.  Here  was  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  general  surveying  of  the  valley  itself  and  the  con¬ 
tract  for  securing  borings  to  supplement  those  secured  in  1920  and  1921, 
to  determine  the  location,  and  the  character  of  the  bedrock  and  over- 
lying  material  at  the  sites  of  the  main  dam  and  dike*  of  the  proposed 
reservoir. 

The  other  portion  of  the  work  relative  to  the  Swift  River  was  not  so 
simple  nor  so  quietly  done.  One  has  only  to  go  back  to  the  files  of  the 
W are  River  News ,  the  Worcester  Telegram ,  or  the  Boston  papers  to 
sense  that  a  battle  royal  was  in  progress.  The  valley  folk,  now  that  the 
doom  of  the  valley  was  imminent,  knit  more  closely  together  their 
resources,  counsel  was  hired  by  the  towns,  Representatives  and  Senators 
were  consulted,  and  they  militantly  set  forth  the  matters  they  felt 
should  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  owners  of  the  mill  properties 
and  owners  of  water  rights  from  Bondsville,  Three  Rivers,  Chicopee, 
Palmer,  and  Ware,  all  protested  the  impounding  of  the  water.  The 
argument  that  the  water  was  not  needed  was  re-opened. 

The  Commission  visited  the  valley,  the  committees  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  town  came  to  Boston  to  confer  with  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  filed  its  report  with  the  Legislature  the  first 
Monday  of  January  1927,  and  with  it,  the  draft  legislation.  This  was 
duly  marked  for  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Water  Supply,  which 
held  sessions  in  Boston  and  in  the  various  towns  to  be  affected.  The 
major  issues  were,  first ,  that  of  the  mill  owners  who  questioned  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  impounded  and  what  would  be  left  in  the  river 
to  serve  the  privileges  below  the  dam;  secondly ,  the  right  to  be  recom¬ 
pensed  for  their  loss  of  employment  by  those  who  worked  in  the  shops 
in  the  valley  and  reimbursement  for  loss  or  elimination  of  business 
carried  on  in  the  valley,  and  the  expense  of  being  forced  to  move  to  a 
new  location;  finally,  the  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  various 
towns,  especially  the  cemeteries,  and  the  moving  of  the  remains 
therein. 

The  Legislature  did  not  hurry  the  matter,  all  parties  were  fully 
heard,  equities  weighed,  and  the  Swift  River  Act  was  passed,  duly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  became  law  April  26,  192 7. 

That  it  was  workable  was  readily  admitted;  that  it  was  a  fair  act 
was  not  so  easily  acquiesced  to  by  either  the  mill  owners,  the  valley 


*The  word  dike  has  always  been  a  misnomer  in  a  way,  for  in  reality  it  was  another  dam  having 
no  spillway,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  structures  it  was  termed  a  dike.  As  will  subse¬ 
quently  appear,  it  was  a  structure  built  in  the  same  manner  and  of  like  material  as  the  dam. 
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folk  or  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  but  it  was  the  mandate  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Commission,  and  its  success  or  failure  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  rested  both  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered  by  the 
Commission,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  efforts  were  received  by 
the  persons  who  were  to  be  affected. 

There  are  now,  some  two  decades  after  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act,  but  few  persons  who  do  not  admit  that  it  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Commission  in  a  manner  that  considered  all  the 
possible  equities  of  the  valley  folk,  and  equally  that  nowhere  else  in 
the  Commonwealth  could  the  Commission  have  had  more  practical 
and  reasonable  cooperation  in  securing  a  fair  solution  to  the  many 
problems  they  faced.  Two  floods  and  a  hurricane  swept  through  the 
valley  before  its  life  ceased,  and  after  Pearl  Harbor,  certainly  there  was 
the  indisputable  evidence  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  valley  made  it 
possible  for  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  such  as  the  Arsenal 
of  Watertown,  the  Fore  River  Ship  Yard,  and  the  General  Electric 
plant  at  Lynn  to  give  to  the  defense  of  the  Country  vast  stores  of 
war  material  which  never  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
water  supplied  from  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

The  Swift  River  Act ,  as  its  companion  act,  the  Ware  River  Act ,  con¬ 
tained  an  emergency  preamble,  and  the  directive  to  the  Commission 
again  used  the  word  “forthwith”  as  there  had  been  no  appreciable 
relief  to  the  shortage  of  water.  The  main  features  of  the  projects 
authorized  were  the  immediate  extension  of  the  Ware  River  Tunnel 
to  the  Swift  River,  the  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  in  the  Swift 
River  Valley,  and  the  diversion  of  the  flows  of  the  Swift  River  in  excess 
of  twenty  million  gallons  a  day. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  was  given  the  necessary  authority  to  cover 
the  great  variety  of  events  that  would  affect  the  towns  of  Enfield  and 
Greenwich,  the  village  of  North  Dana  in  the  town  of  Dana,  the  village 
of  Millington  in  the  town  of  New  Salem,  and  the  town  of  Prescott,  as 
well  as  their  inhabitants. 

The  story  now  must  be  in  detail  for  it  is  made  up  of  many  threads 
which  interwoven  form  a  pattern  that  transformed  thirty-six  square 
miles  of  plains  and  hills,  with  the  industries,  homes,  churches,  stately 
trees,  country  roads,  and  burial  places  into  a  lake,  a  lake  whose  shore 
line  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long  and  whose  waters  make 
the  hills  verdant  islands  in  its  midst;  a  lake  whose  waters  are  uncon¬ 
taminated,  and  which  will  be  the  lifeblood  for  coming  generations  to 
millions  of  people  living  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  to  the  East. 
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To  survey  this  vast  area,  to  determine  the  property  lines  and  owners, 
to  set  permanent  markers  above  the  level  the  waters  were  to  reach, 
was  the  prime  chore  of  the  engineers.  To  envision  on  the  steep  hill¬ 
sides  where  the  shore  line  of  the  reservoir  would  be  and  mark  with 
definite  assurance  the  areas  needed,  thus  including  the  homes  of  some 
persons  whose  families  had  for  generations  tilled  the  soil,  perhaps  even 
cutting  the  virgin  timbers  that  so  staunchly  had  housed  them — it  was 
not  a  task  to  be  undertaken  lightly. 

It  was  but  natural  that  these  persons  should  wish  for  an  adjustment 
of  the  loss  of  their  property  and  an  immediate  adjustment,  too.  The 
great  extent  of  the  area,  the  delay,  necessary  delay,  before  a  taking  of 
the  whole  could  be  made,  made  it  obligatory  that  some  procedure  be 
set  up  for  a  determination  of  such  losses,  and  so,  for  that  purpose,  the 
Act  provided  that  any  property  owner  could  list  with  the  Commission 
his  holdings.  Thereupon,  the  Commission  was  required  to  investigate 
and  determine  if  it  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act .  Upon 
notification  that  it  was  so  required,  the  owner  could  forward  a  deed  to 
the  Commission  and,  if  he  wished,  he  could  proceed  to  have  a  Board  of 
Referees,  provided  for  by  the  Act ,  determine  the  value  of  his  property, 
and  both  he  and  the  Commission  were  bound  by  the  finding  of  such 
Board  except  as  to  matters  of  Law.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Referees  were  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  their  findings  were  filed  with  said  Court. 

Thus,  any  person  had  his  choice  to  await  such  time  as  a  formal  taking 
was  made  of  his  property  and  secure  a  trial  by  jury,  have  his  valuation 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Referees  or,  as  the  majority  did,  list  their 
property  with  the  Commission  and  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the 
Commission  in  the  old  Yankee  way  of  getting  a  price  satisfactory  to 
both  parties. 

Those  who  wished  to  have  their  right  determined  because  they  had 
lost  or  would  shortly  lose  their  employment,  or  whose  business  had 
diminished  in  value  because  of  lack  of  customers,  also  could  have 
immediate  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Referees. 

For  the  most  part  the  owners  of  property  were  observant  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  made  plans,  as  they  could  which  met  their 
convenience.  However,  in  certain  localities,  the  town  of  Prescott 
particularly,  it  developed  that  by  1928  so  many  citizens  had  sold  to  the 
Commission  that  the  town  itself  could  no  longer  be  operated  by  elected 
officers,  and  the  Legislature,  at  the  town’s  request,  provided  that  the 
Commission  take  over  and  run  it  through  duly  appointed  agents. 
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These  were  the  officials  who  had  been  duly  elected  the  year  before.  For 
three  years  the  town  continued,  but  in  1931  the  last  families  left,  and 
then  Prescott  was  the  first  of  the  four  towns  to  revert  to  the  rugged 
hill  country  that  it  was  before  the  early  settlers  tilled  its  fields. 

The  valley  folk  had  one  other  possession  that  was  of  importance  to 
them  equal  to  their  homes  and  woodlands.  This  was  their  burial  lots  in 
the  many  cemeteries  in  the  valley.  It  was  a  possession  that  to  all  was 
close  to  their  hearts.  What  of  their  buried  kinfolk  and  loved  ones? 
Here  was  a  test  of  the  type  of  administration  required  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  tact  of  their  engineers,  and  the  good  sense  and  fairness  of 
the  valley  folk.  That  the  solution  to  this  problem  was  admirable  is 
substantiated  by  a  visit  to  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  where,  under  the 
care  of  the  Commonwealth,  lie  the  bodies,  monuments  and  markers, 
removed  from  all  the  cemeteries  affected  by  the  Swift  River  work. 

Permanent,  carefully  made,  and  accurate  records  are  available 
showing  the  location  in  what  specific  lot  in  the  old  cemetery  the  body 
originally  was  buried,  and  its  present  location  in  the  new  lot  in  Quabbin 
Park  Cemetery.  Also  included  is  a  record  of  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased  so  that  they  too  may  be  laid  with  their  own  who  have  gone  on 
before.  The  few  who  wished  to  have  lots  in  the  location  in  which  they 
were  to  live  had  that  desire  fulfilled  and  a  new  lot  was  acquired  for  them. 

All  this  work  was  accomplished  by  the  employees  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  the  local  undertaker  in  attendance.  No  bodies  were 
removed  without  notification  to  representatives  of  the  family.  As 
the  waters  closed  over  the  valley,  the  old  inhabitants,  gathered 
together  in  one  spacious  resting  place,  slept  quietly  as  before. 

From  1927  to  1938,  there  was  no  formal  taking  of  property,  but  in 
1938  it  was  necessary  that  titles  be  taken  to  the  remaining  odds  and 
ends. 

The  people  had  been  able  to  rent  back  their  homes  for  such  periods 
as  they  found  necessary  to  allow  them  to  relocate  or  until  their  employ¬ 
ment  ceased  or  their  neighbor  moved  away,  or  the  property  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Commission.  However,  from  1936  on,  the  departures 
were  rapid  as  the  valley  was  denuded  of  most  of  its  houses  and  of  its 
heavy  woodlands.  The  familiar  roads  with  the  land  markers  gone, 
seemed  to  be  strange  and  unreal.  As  if  to  mark  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
demise  of  the  valley  as  it  had  been  known,  one  sultry  September 
afternoon  in  1938,  came  that  unheard-of  storm  in  New  England — 
a  hurricane — and  with  it  a  flood  of  such  proportion  as  had  never  been 
measured  on  the  rivers.  It  left  the  valley  a  shambles  of  twisted  and 
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uprooted  trees  and  brush.  The  Swift  River  in  one  last  mighty  effort 
tried  its  strength  against  the  partially  completed  structure  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  but  spent  its  power  against  the  rock  walls  of  the  diversion 
tunnel  and  left  the  works  unharmed. 

Soon  thereafter  the  axes  of  the  clearing  crews  and  of  the  con¬ 
tractors’  forces  rang  through  the  valley,  and  the  tree  dozers  whose 
sharp  prow  could  cut  through  a  one-foot  tree  cleared  the  valley  floor. 
By  night  the  light  of  hundreds  of  brush  fires  reddened  the  clouds,  and 
the  reservoir  was  ready  to  receive  the  waters  to  be  impounded. 

The  principal  structures  provided  for  in  the  two  Acts  were  more  or 
less  in  the  progress  of  construction  during  much  of  the  period  from  1928 
to  1936.  The  first  to  be  undertaken,  however,  were  the  two  tunnels 
and,  because  of  the  emergency  of  the  water  situation,  all  haste  was 
made  to  complete  the  first  12.5  miles  from  the  Ware  River  to  Wachusett 
Reservoir,  and  contracts  for  the  shafts  necessary  to  be  put  down  to 
permit  an  adequate  number  of  faces  in  the  tunnel  to  be  worked  were 
let  in  March  1927.  These  shafts  were  circular  in  shape  with  a  diameter 
of  forty  feet,  and  they  varied  in  depth  from  656  feet  at  Shaft  5  in  the 
town  of  Rutland  to  262  feet  at  Shaft  8  near  Coldbrook.  As  they  were 
excavated,  they  were  lined  with  concrete,  thereby  presenting  when 
finished,  a  smooth  surface.  From  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  in  headings, 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  excavation  of  the  tunnel  work  itself,  but 
this  work  was  undertaken  under  separate  contracts. 

The  manner  of  the  excavation  of  the  shafts  varied  only  slightly  from 
the  main  tunnel  work.  Both  required  an  adequate  supply  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  to  power  the  pneumatic  drills,  which  ate  steadily  into  the 
face  of  the  rock.  Holes  were  drilled  nine  feet  into  the  rock,  these  holes 
were  filled  with  powder  which,  when  exploded,  shattered  the  rock 
which  was  then  removed.  This  procedure  was  then  repeated  until 
the  excavation  was  completed  to  the  determined  level  of  the  tunnel 
floor.  To  provide  a  sure  source  of  power  for  the  high  compressors,  a 
high  tension  line  was  installed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  along  the  line 
of  the  tunnel  and  was  used  during  the  course  of  the  whole  tunneling 
operations. 

The  men  who  labored  in  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  shaft  and  the 
tunnel  did  not  work  under  compressed  air  as  in  soft  ground  tunnels,  yet, 
as  in  all  underground  work,  there  were  many  hazards.  The  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  necessarily  used,  the  chance  of  falling  segments  of  rock 
loosened  by  the  blasts  were  dangers  always  present.  While  there  was 
plenty  of  light  (electric)  and  the  temperature  was  5o°F.  winter  and 
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summer,  the  men  who  worked  at  the  rock  and  those  who  removed  the 
shattered  soil  welcomed  the  daylight  on  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

The  proposed  diversion  of  water  from  the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers 
carried  a  dimunition  of  the  flow  in  the  Chicopee  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  which  in  turn  is  a  navigable  river  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  make  application 
to  the  War  Department  for  permits  to  authorize  these  diversions  and 
requests  were  so  made  in  November  of  1927. 

These  requests  were  not  mere  matters  of  form  for  there  were  in¬ 
volved  complicated  measurements  of  the  stream  flow  of  the  Ware, 
Swift,  Chicopee,  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  and  presentation  of  evidence 
at  hearings  to  substantiate  not  only  the  necessity  for  the  diversion,  but 
to  prove  it  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  interest  of  riparian 
owners  on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  Sovereign  State  of  Connecticut 
proved  to  be  an  adversary  of  the  plan,  not  so  much  as  to  the  diversion 
of  the  Ware  River,  but  rather  to  that  of  the  Swift  River.  Through  its 
Attorney  General  it  set  up  the  right  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
have  the  flow  of  all  waters  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  tributaries  in  its 
watershed  kept  within  the  watershed  of  the  river  and  strenuously 
objected  to  any  diversion  to  another  watershed.  They  further  set  forth 
the  claim  that  navigation  from  Hartford  to  the  sea  would  be  affected, 
that  the  rights  of  the  communities  to  have  their  reasonable  use  of  the 
river  would  be  disturbed,  that  fishing  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
volume  of  water  decreased,  so  that  in  communities,  as  Windsor  Locks, 
proposed  power  developments  would  be  imperiled.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  there  appears  no  record  of  any  such  opposition  before  con¬ 
templation  of  the  passage  of  the  Ware  Act  yet  the  public  press  in  both 
states  featured  the  proposed  diversion  in  detail  and  included  the  Swift 
River  proposal  in  said  articles. 

After  extended  hearings  the  permit  for  the  diversion  of  the  Ware 
River  was  approved  in  March  of  1928,  but  the  State  of  Connecticut 
had  already,  in  January,  brought  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  seeking  to  restrain  the  diversions.  To  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  then  Attorney  General  appointed 
Bentley  W.  Warren,  Esq.,  as  a  special  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

From  1928  to  1931  the  litigation  continued  with  hearings  held  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Washington,  with  many  eminent 
engineers  and  experts  being  heard.  Its  importance,  both  as  a  practical 
matter  and  as  to  the  legal  principles  involved,  is  outstanding.  The 
decision  as  handed  down  by  the  Court  in  1931  definitely  decided  that 
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a  Sovereign  State  had  the  right,  where  a  great  number  of  its  citizens 
were  in  need  of  water  for  domestic  water  supply,  to  divert  from  the 
flows  of  an  interstate  stream  such  an  amount  of  water  as  was  reasonable 
and  adequate  to  provide  for  their  necessity. 

Preparation  of  the  technical  data  for  the  case,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  position  of  the  Commonwealth  were  carried  on  by  Chief  Engineer 
Winsor  and  the  Commission’s  engineers,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
Commission  also  proceeded  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  mandates  of 
the  Legislature.  Contracts  were  let  for  the  tunnel  construction,  and 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  workers  were  drilling  in  the  bowel  of  the  rock 
to  complete  the  bore  to  carry  the  much-needed  Ware  water.  The 
tunnel  which  was  horseshoe  in  shape  and  equal  to  a  circle  twelve  feet, 
nine  inches,  in  diameter,  large  enough  to  have  a  street  car  traverse  it, 
was  pushed  to  completion. 

The  intake  works,  at  Shaft  8  to  divert  the  flood  waters  of  the  Ware  River, 
dropping  this  water  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  (twice 
the  height  of  Niagara  Falls),  and  a  weir  to  measure  the  flow  of  the  River 
to  comply  with  the  War  Department  requirements  were  constructed, 
and  in  1931  the  first  water  was  carried  through  the  tunnel  to  Wachusett. 

To  realize  what  that  meant  can  be  most  adequately  pictured  when 
one  is  confronted  with  the  statement  that  Wachusett  Reservoir  at  that 
time  was  81%  empty,  its  water  surface  was  lowered  46^  feet,  a  most 
serious  condition.  In  1929  it  had  been  full  with  56  billion  gallons  of 
water,  but  two  dry  seasons  proved  its  dependency  on  another  source 
of  supply.  Even  with  water  secured  from  the  Ware  River  and  from  its 
own  watershed,  it  was  not  until  1933  that  Wachusett  recovered  its 
storage.  There  seems  to  be  no  more  graphic  illustration  of  the  need 
of  this  project  than  this  single  isolated  instance. 

As  progress  on  the  Swift  River  supply  had  been  more  or  less  tem¬ 
pered  with  delay  on  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  pending  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  issues  in  the  so-called  Connecticut  case,  February 
1931  saw  active  progress  on  the  second  tunnel  from  Shaft  8  westward 
to  the  reservoir  in  the  valley,  and  contracts  were  let  for  the  ten  miles 
remaining  to  be  completed,  also,  work  was  contracted  on  the  main 
structures  in  the  Swift  River  Valley. 

The  excavation  and  boring  of  this  tunnel,  completed  in  1935,  pro¬ 
vided  the  aqueduct  to  carry  the  water  of  the  Swift  River.  The  flow 
line  of  the  reservoir  had  been  determined  at  530  feet  above  tide  water, 
and  as  the  Ware  River  was  taken  in  the  tunnel  at  656  feet  above  tide 
water  it  could  carry  the  water  on  to  the  new  reservoir,  and  this 
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simultaneously  with  a  flow  to  Wachusett  Reservoir.  The  tunnel’s 
slight  slope  to  the  east  also  allowed  water  from  the  new  reservoir  to 
flow  directly  to  Wachusett. 

The  maximum  daily  capacity  for  the  water  diverted  from  the  Ware 
River  is  over  one  billion  gallons,  which  figure  became  an  actuality 
during  the  1938  hurricane  flood. 

The  people  in  the  valley  were  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  tunnel  and  the  litigation  above  referred  to,  for  it  was  a  chance,  a 
forlorn  chance,  that  the  diversion  of  the  Swift  River  might  not  even¬ 
tuate;  however,  there  were  two  things  that  made  that  a  very,  very 
remote  possibility;  first,  that  work  in  the  valley  was  progressing,  and, 
secondly,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  daily  listing  their  prop¬ 
erties  to  be  appraised  by  the  Commission’s  appraisers. 

The  Commission  was  engaged  in  completing  surveys  of  the  valley, 
taking  photographs  of  buildings  that  were  necessary  to  be  acquired, 
carrying  on  title  work  and  securing  data  relative  to  cemeteries,  even  to 
photographing  the  monuments  on  some  451  lots.  The  work  was 
carried  on  at  the  proposed  dam  and  dike  sites  and  the  portal  of  the 
west  end  of  the  tunnel  at  Greenwich  Lake. 

By  1930,  the  Commission  had  acquired  some  40,000  acres,  including 
the  major  portion  of  the  town  of  Prescott.  The  village  of  Dana  Center 
presented  a  problem  in  that  voluntarily  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  signified  that  they  wished  to  have  their  holdings  acquired. 
Subsequently,  the  Legislature  amended  the  Swift  River  Act  to  include 
the  acquisition  of  all  of  Dana,  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  a  self-supporting  community. 

Surveys  were  undertaken  to  replace  highways  that  must  necessarily 
be  inundated,  and  the  present  short  road  from  Ware  to  Belchertown, 
and  the  scenic  Daniel  Shays  Highway  (part  of  Route  202  and  supply¬ 
ing  a  main  north  and  south  route  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservoir) 
are  substitutes  for  the  old  routes  that  followed  the  bed  of  the  Swift 
River  through  the  valley. 

The  Swift  River  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
affectionately  known  as  the  “Rabbit  Line,”  was  another  subject  of 
consideration  as  the  Act  provided  for  either  its  relocation  or  acquisition 
by  the  Commission.  As  the  railroad  ran  through  the  location  proposed 
for  the  dam,  its  disposition  was  a  pressing  problem. 

As  stated,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  cleared  the  way  for 
faster  progress  of  the  project,  and  in  1931  the  main  portion  of  the 
Swift  River  work  began  to  take  shape. 
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The  items  of  construction,  namely  the  caisson  core  walls,  which  do 
not  now  show  nor  ever  will  again,  were  probably  of  the  greatest  interest, 
as  well  as  importance,  of  the  work  in  the  valley.  Of  course,  the  big 
task  was  the  creation  of  a  reservoir  whose  water  surface  was  to  be 
thirty-nine  square  miles  and  whose  average  depth  would  be  fifty  feet 
and  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  the  deepest  point.  At  the  chosen 
elevation  of  530  feet  above  tide  water,  its  capacity  would  be  four 
hundred  sixteen  billion  gallons,  six  times  the  storage  available  hereto- 
foie  at  Wachusett  Reservoir.  The  barriers  to  hold  this  water  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  of  such  construction  that  the  volume  of  water  was 
securely  imprisoned  forever.  At  the  southerly  end  of  the  valley  were 
two  gaps  in  the  hills,  one  through  which  the  Swift  River  itself  flowed, 
the  other,  where  a  smaller  stream  known  as  Beaver  Brook  made  its 
way  through  the  hills.  In  these  gaps  in  prehistoric  times,  old  rivers 
had  once  existed,  and  the  depth  through  the  glacial  deposits  to  the 
bedrock  of  these  rivers  was  found  to  be  135  feet.  It  was  to  the  ledge 
of  the  old  river  bottoms  that  the  foundations  of  the  dam  and  the 
dike  must  reach  and  be  made  secure.  To  determine  the  material,  to 
secure  economical  construction  of  the  dam  and  dike,  there  was  a  trial 
made  of  what  was  believed  to  be  the  best  method  to  secure,  through 
this  135  feet  of  glacial  material  a  bulwark  which  would  so  far  as 
possible  have  little  or  no  seepage  under  it,  for  it  would  be  attached  to 
the  old  river  ledge.  This  was  known  as  the  experimental  caisson.  A 
huge  block  of  concrete  was  constructed,  16  feet  high,  9  feet  wide  and 
45  feet  long  and  it  was  reinforced  with  steel  rods.  It  was  constructed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  first  a  steel  cutting  shoe  was  laid  and 
incorporated  in  the  lower  edge  of  a  hollow  chamber  6  feet  high,  and  the 
width  of  the  caisson,  where  men  would  dig  the  material  which  would  be 
removed  by  buckets  to  the  top  of  the  caisson.  As  it  settled  into  the 
earth,  due  to  excavation  of  the  material  and  its  weight,  it  disappeared, 
and  another  section  was  added  until  finally  there  was  a  barrier  135  feet 
deep.  On  reaching  the  ledge,  it  was  concreted  and  grouted  to  the  rock. 
These  men  worked  at  times  under  compressed  air,  with  the  air  being 
sent  down  through  the  locks  placed  on  top  of  the  caisson.  A  further 
experiment  was  made  by  placing  pumps  in  the  chamber  and  pushing 
their  intakes  out  into  the  glacial  material  drawing  water  from  the 
surrounding  ground  and  as  the  water  level  was  lowered  the  necessity 
for  working  under  high  pressure  of  air  was  obviated.  If  no  other  feature 
was  credited  to  the  foresight  of  the  engineers  and  to  the  administration 
of  the  Commission,  this  deserves  full  recognition  for  it  removed  the 
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danger  of  “bends”  which  accompanies  work  under  high  pressures.  It 
also  permitted  the  men  to  work  normally  the  usual  hours  for  that  type 
of  work.  The  average  pressure  was  but  twenty-two  pounds  in  the 
remaining  caissons  which  were  constructed  across  the  sites  of  the  dam 
and  dike.  These  caissons  when  completed  formed  a  concrete  wall  9  feet 
thick  down  to  solid  rock  and  insured  as  much  as  human  ingenuity 
could,  an  underground  core  or  watertight  wall  at  the  dam  and  dike. 

Meanwhile,  to  take  the  flow  of  the  Swift  River  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  caissons  but  of  the  superstructure  of  the  dam  and 
dike  to  be  build  above  ground,  there  was  excavated  in  solid  rock  at  the 
site  of  the  dam  a  circular  tunnel,  about  eleven  hundred  feet  long  and 
thirty  feet  in  diameter.  While  the  dimensions  seemd  large  and  it  was 
improbable  it  would  ever  be  used  to  capacity,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
engineers  and  the  Commission  a  factor  of  safety  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  for  the  protection  of  these  structures  was  good  common  sense. 

Again,  the  impossible  came  to  pass  for  in  1936  the  Swift  River 
flowed  into  this  tremendous  bore  and  in  1938  unprecedented  floods 
came  to  within  one  foot  of  its  top,  however,  the  foundations  of  the  dam, 
then  well  advanced  in  construction,  were  left  unscathed.  To  see  the 
discharge  from  this  tunnel,  and  the  ruins  this  same  river  water  made 
below  the  dam  site  was  proof  enough  of  the  design  and  capacity  and 
adequacy  of  the  construction  work  being  carried  on,  and  of  the  future 
work  to  be  completed. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission,  until  1932,  was  the  same  as  at 
its  inception,  but  the  term  of  Commissioner  Soliday  having  expired,  the 
then  Governor  appointed  Thomas  D.  Lavelle,  Esq.,  of  Boston  in  his  stead. 

More  construction  was  undertaken.  The  Ware  River  upon  being 
diverted  to  the  new  reservoir  was  to  be  given  a  chance  to  mingle  with 
the  waters  of  the  Swift  River.  It  was  given  an  opportunity  to  cleanse 
itself  of  the  color  of  the  flood  water  and  its  particles  of  debris  by  journey¬ 
ing  around  a  course  of  twelve  miles  and  a  baffle  dam  (a  simple  earth 
structure)  was  built  at  Greenwich  and  a  channel  dug  to  direct  the 
Ware  River  northward  to  Mount  L  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Settlement  was  made  with  the  railroad  with  provision  for  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  dam  site  to  supply  necessary  material.  Growing  timber  on 
the  area  to  be  flooded  acquired  by  the  Commission,  was  publicly 
offered  for  bids  and  sold,  and  negotiations  for  settlement  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  town  property  were  carried  on  with  all  attendant  details.  In  1934, 
the  contract  for  the  structure  above  ground  at  the  dike  site  was 
awarded  by  the  Commission  and  work  started. 
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To  the  valley  folk  as  well  as  to  many  other  people  today  the  term  dam 
when  used  connotated  with  the  storing  of  great  amounts  of  water 
meant  a  rock  or  concrete  structure.  So  the  information  that  the  super¬ 
structures  over  the  caissons  and  above  the  floor  of  the  valley  were  to 
be  constructed  of  earth  caused  considerable  interest. 

While  the  other  construction  work  was  being  carried  on  in  the 
valley,  further  geological  investigations  had  been  made  of  the  area 
which  would  be  flooded  by  the  reservoir,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam  and 
dike.  This  area,  in  certain  locations,  showed  material  suitable  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  the  embankments  and  was  composed  of  varied 
materials,  some  fine,  and  some  coarse,  and  having  different  qualities, 
including  those  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  From  these  areas  and  such 
others  as  might  be  approved,  the  contractors  were  to  excavate  such 
quantities  of  material  of  such  quality  as  would  build  the  structure. 
The  design  of  the  dam  and  dike  was  such  that  in  its  centre  was  to  be  a 
core  of  impervious,  or  as  near  watertight,  material  as  was  possible  to 
secure.  From  that  core  outward  to  either  wall  of  the  structure  the 
material  gradually  grew  more  coarse,  yet,  with  such  an  amount  of 
watertight  material  as  would  keep  to  a  minimum  any  seepage  to  the 
core  wall.  In  other  words,  the  caissons  were  designed  and  placed  to  cut 
off  underground  seepage  while  above  them  the  forty-foot  core  of 
impervious  material  prevented  seepage  through  the  structure  above 
ground.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  safety  of  the  structures  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  correct  type  of  materials 
was  chosen.  Positive  assurance  had  to  be  made  that  they  were  placed 
and  compacted  in  the  proper  places. 

Before  the  work  on  the  embankments  proceeded,  impervious  earth 
was  tamped  by  heavy  rollers  to  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet  around 
the  tops  of  the  caissons  so  that  there  was  an  additional  factor  of 
security.  This  held  a  pool  of  water  across  the  valley  about  six  to  eight 
feet  deep.  On  the  hillside  at  the  dam  site  was  built  a  structure  to  which 
the  material  from  the  various  borrow  pit  areas  was  trucked  in  certain 
predetermined  proportions.  This  structure,  known  as  a  hog  box,  had  a 
flow  of  water  pumped  from  the  pool,  which  flowed  on  this  material  as 
it  was  dumped  by  the  trucks.  Then  the  materials  were  mixed  and  in  turn 
flowed  back  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  at  such  places  as  were  determined. 
The  pipes  carrying  this  mixture  were  built  in  sections  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  take  sections  off  and  deposit  the  material  across  the  length 
of  the  dam.  Upon  reaching  the  edges  of  the  pool  the  material  flowed 
from  the  pipes,  the  coarser  material  coming  to  rest  first  while  the  finer 
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materials  were  carried  toward  the  center  of  the  pool.  As  the  deepest 
part  of  the  pool  was  toward  the  centre  line  of  the  dam  the  finest  and 
most  watertight  materials  were  deposited  twenty  feet  either  side  of 
the  center.  The  water  was  then  pumped  back  to  be  used  over  again  to 
bring  more  materials  to  the  structure.  So,  the  impounding  of  the  Swift 
River  by  the  use  of  its  own  water  stands  unique. 

This  was  the  method  used  to  place  some  2,500,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  in  the  dike  and  4,000,000  cubic  yards  in  the  dam,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  twenty  feet  which  was  carried  and  placed  by 
trucks  or  trailers. 

Purposely,  figures  have  been  avoided  herein,  primarily  because 
they  are  gathered  in  a  table  and  to  be  found  at  the  concluding  words. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  these  structures  and  their  importance  would 
indicate  that  at  the  risk  of  repetition  a  few  be  set  forth  here. 

In  all,  seventy-one  caissons  were  sunk  at  the  site  of  the  dam  and 
dike,  and  while  eighteen  inches  apart  the  material  between  them  was 
removed  and  the  aperture  filled  with  concrete  so  that  the  final  result 
was  a  solid  wall  of  concrete  wed  fast  to  the  prehistoric  river  ledges. 
The  first  thirty-one  at  the  dike  were  completed  within  twenty-four 
months,  and  the  forty  at  the  dam  were  built  in  about  the  same  time. 

The  length  of  the  dam  is  2640  feet  and  it  rises  170  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river  while  the  dike  is  2140  feet  long  and  135  feet  above  the  bed 
of  Beaver  Brook.  By  day  and  under  the  glare  of  floodlights  the  steady 
stream  of  trucks  brought  materials  to  the  mixing  box  at  the  dike  from 
December  1934  to  the  fall  of  1937.  The  only  cessation  was  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  cold  weather  precluded  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work.  The  last  stage  of  construction  was  the  placing  of  riprap  or 
rock  face  on  the  reservoir  side  of  the  dike,  and  the  next  spring  found  the 
waters  of  Beaver  Brook  already  backing  up. 

In  1936  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  main  dam  super¬ 
structure  was  advertised  and  awarded.  There  had  been  a  change  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  in  1935,  Eugene  C.  Hultman  of 
Boston  being  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  by  the  then  Governor,  and  in  1936,  Edward  J.  Kelley, 
of  Worcester,  being  appointed  in  place  of  Charles  M.  Davenport. 
Under  this  capable  administration  the  work  on  the  dam  proceeded, 
and  a  program  of  clearing  the  valley  was  carried  on  by  the  direction  of 
the  Governor.  The  plans  and  specifications  were  approved  for  the 
construction  of  an  administration  building  and  service  building  at  the 
dam,  and  a  contract  was  awarded  for  its  construction.  The  highway 
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program  was  still  further  elaborated  to  include  a  road  across  the  north  end 
of  the  reservoir.  Many  other  incidental  works  were  undertaken,  such  as 
a  building  to  house  the  mechanism  at  the  tunnel  intake,  and  the  so-called 
baffle  dam  to  turn  the  diversion  water  from  the  Ware  River  westward. 

Steadily,  the  dam  rose,  and  the  office  building  of  the  engineers,  once 
overlooking  the  embankment,  in  turn  was  overshadowed  by  it. 

Meanwhile,  additional  duties  were  given  to  the  Commission  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  source  of  pollution  existing  in  the  old 
works  the  Metropolitan  District  constructed  in  the  1890’s  and  1900. 
Pollution  existed,  not  from  failure  of  the  works,  but  because  the 
reservoirs,  channels  and  other  works  had  become  closed  in  by  growing 
cities  and  towns,  and  seepage  from  them  affected  these  works.  So  it 
was  as  a  result  of  these  reports  that  plans  were  formulated  and  projects 
projected  which  would  remove  these  sources  and  carry  the  water,  clean 
and  pure,  from  the  new  reservoir  to  Boston. 

In  1938,  legislation  authorizing  the  Commission  to  accept  Federal 
PWA  grants  was  passed.  The  Commission  had  spent  a  net  total  of 
about  $41,300,000  of  the  total  $65,000,000  originally  appropriated 
for  the  Ware-Swift  River  development,  and  only  about  $11,600,000 
was  needed  to  be  spent  to  complete  this  development.  The  balance 
of  about  $12,000,000  represented  a  saving  by  this  Commission  on  the 
orginally  estimated  cost.  This  enabled  the  Legislature  of  1938,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  appropriating  any  additional  funds  whatever,  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  much-needed  improvements  in  the 
District’s  Aqueduct  and  distribution  system,  on  which  the  Legislature 
had  requested  a  joint  report  by  this  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Health,  which  was  published  as  House  Document  No.  262 
of  the  Year  1938.  The  Legislature  authorized  a  Federal  Aid  Project, 
not  only  the  construction  of  the  new  pressure  aqueduct  but  also  the 
completion  of  certain  portions  of  the  Ware-Swift  project  which  re¬ 
mained  to  be  completed  at  that  time  and  which  could  readily  be 
adapted  to  inclusion  in  the  entire  PWA  project,  namely,  the  items  of 
clearing  the  site  of  Quabbin  Reservoir,  constructing  dams  for  regulating 
shallow  flowage  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  reservoir,  constructing  the 
road  between  Winsor  Dam  and  Quabbin  Dike,  and  completing  the 
East  Branch  Baffle  near  the  reservoir  intake  to  Quabbin  Aqueduct. 

1938  and  1939  were  indeed  last  years  of  the  final  act  in  the  drama 
in  the  Swift  River  Valley.  The  clearing  crews  were  obliterating  the  last 
land  markers.  The  hurricane  left  a  tangled  web  of  debris  to  be  cleared 
up,  and  one  spring  more  would  see  the  dam  structure  finished  and  a 
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roadway  over  it.  Already,  grass  was  green  on  its  down-stream  slope. 
Up  the  northern  shallow  reaches,  dams  were  under  construction  to 
create  a  flow  over  these  areas.  The  tunnel  stood  complete  to  add  the 
flow  of  the  Ware  River  storage. 

On  Big  Quabbin  Hill  where  legend  has  it  that  smoke  signals  of  old 
Chief  Nama-Quabbin  rose  to  the  sky,  was  planned  a  utility  building 
for  housing  radio  equipment  and  a  tower  for  a  fire  outlook.  Public 
buildings  and  a  parking  space  and  a  broad  highway  from  the  dam  and 
dike  to  big  Quabbin  were  approved.  At  the  cemetery  a  stone  masonry 
building  to  replace  the  wooden  structure,  to  provide  for  the  public, 
and  to  take  care  of  equipment  was  under  way. 

The  activities  of  the  Commission  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
force  of  engineers,  as  work  was  also  under  way  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  unit  of  the  structures  to  remove  all  chance  of  contamination 
of  the  Swift  River  water.  Also,  litigation  was  still  in  progress  over  the 
claims  of  the  mills  for  their  loss  of  water,  trials  that  lasted  for  weeks 
and  necessitated  much  technical  evidence. 

This  work,  with  additional  projects,  extended  into  1939,  and  the 
valley  was  indeed  a  thing  of  the  past.  True,  one  could  still  travel  the 
roads,  but  they  led  to  no  familiar  spots.  The  hills  were  edged  with  a 
line  which  would  be  the  shore  line  of  the  reservoir.  The  Commission 
and  the  engineers  saw  the  fulfillment  of  the  mandates  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  almost  a  reality,  yet,  there  was  one  whose  services  were  in  great 
part  responsible  for  all  the  orderly  progress  who  was  not  to  see  the  ful¬ 
fillment,  for  before  the  diversion  tunnel  was  closed  to  impound  the 
Swift  River,  Mr.  Winsor  died.  It  is  very  fitting  that  the  great  dam 
which  he  created  now  is  officially  known  as  Winsor  Dam. 

July  1939,  saw  the  impounding  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  which  was 
given  the  name  Quabbin,  and  it  was  not  too  long  before  the  Swift 
River  had  spread  over  its  banks  and  the  first  small  water  areas  of  the 
reservoir  appeared. 

Today,  as  one  stands  on  the  ramp  of  the  administration  building 
and  looks  far  up  the  expanse  of  the  water  of  the  West  Branch  of  the 
reservoir,  or  looks  from  the  tower  on  Big  Quabbin  at  the  entire  vast 
expanse  of  the  reservoir,  it  seems  as  if  the  waters  have  always  been 
there.  Yet  it  was  once  alive  with  people  that  for  generations  lived 
and  died  where  the  wind  now  ruffles  the  water’s  surface.  It  is  the 
humble  purpose  of  this  book  to  try  to  keep  alive  memories  of  these 
people,  for  as  time  goes  on  they  more  and  more  will  become  ghost 
inhabitants  of  a  lost  valley. 
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As  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  and  its  appurtenant  works  are  one  of  the 
largest  domestic  water  supplies  in  the  world,  perhaps  as  a  conclusion, 
a  tabulation  of  pertinent  facts  and  figures  will  serve  as  a  brief  summary 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  completed.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  it 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  Ware  River  Works,  the  Swift 
River  Works,  and  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

WARE  RIVER  WORKS 

Watershed  (above  point  of  diversion):  98  square  miles. 

Area  acquired  for  Ware  River  Supply:  21,097  acres. 

Permitted  Diversion  of  Ware  River:  Flood  flow  in  excess  of  85  million  gallons  daily,  except 
between  June  1  and  September  1. 

Wachusett  Coldbrook  Tunnel  Portion  of  Quabbin 
Length:  14  miles. 

Size:  Horseshoe  in  shape,  equal  to  circle  12  feet  9  inches  in  diameter. 

Capacity:  Shaft  8  to  Quabbin — 925  million  gallons  daily  1  <;•  l  1 

Shaft  8  to  Wachusett— 97S  million  gallons  daily.  /  bimultaneousl7 


Shaft  Location 

Depth 

Purpose 

I.  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

209  ft. 

Outlet  works  to  Wachusett  Reservoir.  Outlet 
gate  meter,  provision  for  water  power,  tunnel  un¬ 
watering  pump  access  by  hoist. 

2.  Holden,  Mass. 

315  ^ 

For  tunnel  construction.  Quinapoxet  River 

Spillway. 

3.  Holden,  Mass. 

35 1  ft- 

For  construction  of  tunnel. 

4.  Holden,  Mass. 

463  ft. 

For  construction  of  tunnel.  Permanent  access  to 
tunnel. 

5.  Rutland,  Mass. 

657  ft. 

For  tunnel  construction. 

6.  Rutland,  Mass. 

436  ft. 

For  tunnel  construction. 

7.  Rutland,  Mass. 

416  ft. 

For  tunnel  construction. 

8.  Barre,  Mass. 

271  ft.  For  tunnel  construction  and  intake  for  diverted 

water  of  Ware  River  with  intake  building,  gates, 
syphon  and  meter,  access  by  hoist. 

SWIFT  RIVER  WORKS 

Coldbrook — Swift  Tunnel  ( Portion  of  West  Quabbin  Aqueduct ): 

Length:  10  miles. 

Size:  Horseshoe 

in  shape  equal  to  circle  12  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  lined  with 

concrete. 

Capacity:  Quabbin  Reservoir  to  Wachusett — 600  million  gallons  daily. 

Shaft  Location 

Depth 

Purpose 

9.  Barre,  Mass. 

209  ft. 

Tunnel  construction. 

10.  Hardwick,  Mass. 

412  ft. 

Tunnel  construction. 

II.  Hardwick,  Mass. 

281  ft. 

Tunnel  construction. 

1 1  A.  Hardwick,  Mass.  ) 
Greenwich  Line  J 

122  ft. 

Outlet  for  Ware  River  water  to  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

12.  Greenwich,  Mass. 

125  ft- 

Tunnel  construction.  Intake  shaft  for  Quabbin 

Reservoir  water  to  Wachusett  Reservoir. 

Quabbin  Aqueduct  is  the  name  given  to  the  total  length  of  these  two  tunnels.  Total 
length  is  24.6  miles. 
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QUABBIN  RESERVOIR 


Watershed:  186  square  miles. 

Area  acquired  for  Reservoir  and  its  protection:  80,000  acres. 

Shore  line,  including  that  of  100  islands:  175  miles. 

Capacity:  415  billion  gallons. 

Water  Area:  39  square  miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  50  feet. 

Towns  eliminated:  Enfield,  Dana,  Greenwich  and  Prescott. 

Towns  where  boundaries  were  relocated:  New  Salem,  Hardwick,  Ware,  Belchertown, 
Petersham  and  Pelham. 


Main  Dam 

Quabbin  Dike 

(Winsor  Dam) 

Dimensions 

Height  above  lowest  ledge 

295  ft. 

264  ft. 

Maximum  height  above  valley 

170  ft. 

135  ft. 

Maximum  depth  of  water 

150  ft. 

1 15  ft. 

Length 

2,640  ft. 

2,140  ft. 

Cubic  yards  of  material  placed 

4,000,000  cu.  yds. 

2,500,000  cu.  yds. 

Daily  release  from  reservoir  is  20,000. 

,ooo  gallons  at  Bondsville  stream  gauge. 

TUT 


own  © 


£  EnfieM 


THE  Former  Town  of  Enfield,  a  beautiful  village  among  the 
hills  of  Quabbin  Valley,  was  located  about  one  hundred  miles 
west  of  Boston,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hampshire  County. 

It  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Greenwich  and  was 
earlier  called  Quabbin,  the  name  derived  from  the  old  chief  of  the 
Nipmuck  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  that  area  and  meaning  “Many 
Waters.” 

Great  Quabbin  Mountain,  rising  five  hundred  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  valley  and  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  was  the  principal 
elevation.  Next  highest  was  Mount  Ram,  north  of  the  village,  with  an 
altitude  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  Swift  River.  Then 
came  Little  Quabbin  and,  in  turn,  a  score  of  high  ridges  extending  on 
all  sides  of  the  town. 

Two  branches  of  the  river  flowed  through  the  village  and  supplied 
excellent  water  power  for  the  mills.  The  soil  was  of  good  quality,  and 
most  of  the  cleared  area  was  arable  and  produced  better  than  average 
crops.  The  town  was  located  between  Greenwich  and  Belchertown, 
and  was  originally  part  of  Narragansett  Township  Number  Four. 

The  community  was  separated  by  statute  from  Greenwich  into  the 
South  Parish  of  Greenwich  in  1787,  when  the  citizens  found  it  too 
inconvenient  to  transact  business  and  attend  religious  meetings  in 
that  community.  In  1816  the  parish  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
township,  deriving  its  name,  Enfield,  from  Robert  Field,  one  of  the 
early  settlers. 
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Little  is  known  concerning  the  period  before  the  town’s  first  white 
settlers  arrived.  It  evidently  was  one  of  the  principal  sites  of  the  Nip- 
mucks,  as  thousands  of  relics  were  dug  up  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
town.  These  included  arrow  and  spearheads,  parts  of  tomahawks, 
pestles,  and  even  a  skeleton  of  one  Brave,  who  had  been  buried  in  a 
sitting  position. 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  white  settlement  is  not  known,  but  the 
first  grant  of  land  was  made  by  the  General  Court  on  January  14,  1736. 
Among  the  first  to  locate  was  John  Patterson,  who  built  a  rude 
dwelling  one  mile  north  of  the  village.  He  brought  with  him  two  sons, 
William  and  James  Patterson.  A  third  son,  David,  was  the  first  native 
of  the  town.  He  was  born  in  1735;  a  stone  in  the  Enfield  cemetery 
confirmed  this  fact. 

A  dam  was  erected  some  time  before  1770  by  Ephraim  Woodward, 
who  later  built  a  sawmill  at  the  site.  Woodward  sold  his  holdings  to 
Ebenezer  Rich,  who  set  up  a  grist  mill,  and  in  1773  Robert  Field 
opened  the  first  clothing  shop.  Field  and  others  soon  built  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  an  oil  mill.  Reuben  Colton  followed  with  a  fulling 
mill  and  cloth-dressing  plant.  Calvin  and  Charles  Lawson  made  nails 
by  hand  after  cutting  the  metal  from  iron  plates  by  machine.  An 
Englishman,  James  Harrison,  in  1804,  built  a  carding  machine  for 
making  rolls  from  wool,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  section  of  the  nation. 

Enfield  Upper  Village  was  called  Smith’s  Station,  and  was  located 
on  the  river  above  Enfield  proper.  It  contained  woolen,  grist,  and  saw¬ 
mills,  a  box  factory,  a  store,  about  thirty-eight  dwellings,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 

The  dam  at  Smiths’  was  built  in  1812,  and  a  cotton  mill  was  erected 
the  following  year  with  John  Allen  as  agent  and  superintendent.  Only 
yarn  was  made  here,  but  in  a  few  years  larger  mills  which  wove  the 
yarn  into  cloth  were  in  operation. 

Included  among  the  names  of  the  early  settlers  and  families  of 
prominence  to  locate  in  Enfield  were  those  of  Rider,  Caldwell,  Clifford, 
Colburn,  Drake,  Collins,  Wheeler,  Mitchell,  Lathrop,  Ruggles, 
Swetland,  Pratt,  Underwood,  Winslow,  Bailey,  Rice,  Briggs,  Gross, 
Clark,  Torrange,  Lyman,  Osborne,  Forbush,  Messinger,  Woodward, 
McIntosh,  Adams,  Chickering,  Bartlett,  Shearer,  Newell,  Gillert, 
Hanks,  Barton,  Lamson,  Kentfield,  Weeks,  Cary,  Snow,  Pope,  Smith, 
Hawes,  Woods,  and  Jones.* 


*The  authenticity  of  the  above  names  was  checked  at  the  State  House  and  again  on  state  maps. 
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Randall’s  Blue  Meadow  Farm 

One  of  the  few  sections  of  Belchertown  taken  by  the  State  for 
Quabbin  Reservoir  purposes  was  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
farm  land  owned  by  D.  L.  and  Ethel  Randall.  This  acreage  was 
absorbed  for  two  principal  purposes,  first,  to  form  part  of  the  eastern 
approach  highway  off  the  Ware  Road  on  Route  9  and,  secondly,  for  the 
stripping  of  the  rich  soil  to  form  a  section  of  the  topping  of  the  Dam. 

The  Randall  place  was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Belchertown  on 
Sabin  Road.  The  upper  section  was  used  as  a  permanent  nursery  for 
the  growing  of  pines  which  were  set  out  in  various  sections  of  the 
Quabbin  watershed  area  after  the  pines  had  grown  to  a  sufficient  size 
to  insure  their  further  growth. 

The  roadway  off  Route  9  now  leads  directly  to  the  easterly  side  and 
across  the  dam,  as  well  as  to  the  scenic  route  to  Quabbin  Tower,  thence 
down  past  the  original  Enfield  Road  from  Ware  to  the  inundated 
community,  as  well  as  across  the  Dike. 

The  Randall  property  had  been  owned  by  that  family  since  1824, 
according  to  the  dates  on  the  early  deeds  of  the  acreage.  The  former 
Blue  Meadow  had  for  many  years  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  dam 
been  the  scene  of  scores  of  gatherings  of  people  of  both  Belchertown 
and  Enfield,  as  well  as  the  site  for  many  picnics  arranged  by  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  Randall  family.  It  is  now,  naturally,  unrecognizable  to 
any  of  the  latter  group. 
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THE  Centennial  Observance  of  Enfield,  held  in  July  1916, 
was  featured  by  an  article  written  by  Amanda  Woods  Ewing, 
covering  the  history  of  the  town.  The  article  was  printed  in  the 
souvenir  program  of  the  celebration.  Mrs.  Ewing  described  the  birth 
of  the  community  from  its  severance  from  the  town  of  Greenwich  up 
to  the  date  of  the  observance. 

The  General  Court  in  1732  granted  the  victorious  soldiers  of  the 
Narragansett  Fort  battle  a  total  of  seven  townships,  with  a  quota  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  each  grant.  The  award  contained 
the  proviso  that  the  townships  must  consist  of  a  minimum  of  sixty 
families  each,  within  a  period  of  seven  years. 

It  also  called  for  the  “settling”  of  a  minister,  a  lot  of  land  for  his  use, 
as  well  as  another  plot  of  ground  for  a  school.  Each  soldier  was  given 
land  comprising  six  miles  in  area. 

Prior  to  1816,  Enfield  was  a  part  of  Greenwich,  once  known  as 
Quabbin.  After  several  years  of  vociferous  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  future  Enfielders,  that  travel  to  Greenwich  to  trade  and  to  attend 
church  involved  too  much  time  and  trouble,  the  Legislature  agreed  to 
make  Enfield  a  separate  township.  The  date  of  Enfield’s  incorporation 
was  February  15,  1816. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  March  4,  1816,  at  the  call  of  Elihu 
Lyman.  The  call  was  directed  to  Ebenezer  Winslow,  and  Benjamin 
Harwood  served  as  moderator.  The  first  officers  were,  James  Richards, 
Benjamin  Harwood  and  Jesse  Fobes  as  selectmen;  Simeon  Waters, 
clerk;  Ephraim  Richards,  treasurer;  and  Capt.  Sylvanus  Howe, 
Alden  Lathrop,  and  Oliver  Patterson  as  assessors. 

Other  names  of  prominence  in  the  early  days  and  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Ewing  were  Howe,  Hooker,  Stone,  Eddy,  Powers,  Randall, 
Underwood,  Moody,  Downing  and  Church.  Captain  Hooker  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  famous  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  of  Civil  War  renown. 

One  of  the  earliest  inns  was  operated  by  Robert  Field  in  the  Field 
home.  Another  was  built  opposite  the  Congregational  Church  site  by 
Simeon  Stone.  Enfield’s  last  hostelry,  the  Swift  River  Hotel,  was 
erected  in  1832.  Its  last  owner  was  William  H.  Galvin. 
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The  town’s  first  store  was  described  by  Mrs.  Ewing  as  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Congregational  parsonage.  The  Alfred  Arnold  store  was 
built  in  1805,  and  the  C.  D.  Haskell  Company  operated  it  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  town.  Edward  P.  Smith  established  his  store  at 
Smiths’  in  1854,  and  this  business  was  conducted  by  his  family  for 
many  years  after  his  death. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  town’s  mills  was  described  by  Mrs. 
Ewing,  who  also  stated  other  articles  manufactured,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  mentioned,  included  whetstones,  shingles,  tin  plates, 
farming  implements,  and  hats  for  men  and  women.  She  stated  Dr.  J. 
W.  Winslow  was  Enfield’s  first  physician,  and  others  were  Drs.  Kemp, 
Sawtelle,  and  the  last  doctor  in  the  town,  Willard  B.  Segur. 

Joshua  Upham  was  the  first  lawyer  to  practice  in  the  town,  and 
others  were  Elihu  Lyman,  Epraphras  Clark,  and  the  brilliant  George 
Ashnum,  who  attained  nationwide  fame. 

The  article  went  into  considerable  detail  concerning  the  religious, 
educational  and  social  activities  of  the  community,  and  closed  with 
extracts  from  the  book,  The  Return  of  the  Native ,  by  Francis  H.  Under¬ 
wood,  a  native  and  a  loyal  son  of  Enfield. 

The  Centennial  also  included  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers’  Monu¬ 
ment  on  the  Common.  The  address  was  given  by  A.  S.  Roe  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  The  anniversary  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Frederick  B. 
Richards  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  The  program  also  included 
athletic  events,  a  parade,  old-home  gathering,  band  concerts,  and 
closed  with  a  fireworks  display. 

The  executive  committee  for  the  observance  was  made  up  of  Dr. 
Willard  B.  Segur,  chairman;  Josiah  Flint,  Edwin  H.  Howe,  Charles 
Felton,  and  Donald  W.  Howe. 

Other  committee  members  included:  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Barlow, 
L.  S.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  George  Biddles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bliss,  Alice 
Bolter,  Nellie  Brown,  Walter  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  Walter  Brown,  William 
Chaffee,  Frances  Chandler,  Bertrand  S.  Chickering,  Herbert  Coolbeth, 
G.  C.  Crowther,  John  Crowther,  Jennie  P.  Dodge,  Edward  P.  Downing, 
W.  S.  Downs,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Downs,  John  Eddy,  Mrs.  John  Eddy, 
Amanda  W.  Ewing,  Kathleen  Ewing,  Marjorie  Ewing,  Dora  Foley, 
Roy  Gage,  George  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harwood,  Harry  Hess,  Rev.  George  R.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  George 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Howe,  Harriet  Lacey,  William  Lloyd,  A.  B. 
McDaniels,  William  McGilpin,  Ellen  Palmer,  Clinton  Powell,  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  Harry  Ryther,  Marion  A.  Smith,  Marian  L.  Thayer, 
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R.  Lewis  Thayer,  Mrs.  R.  Lewis  Thayer,  Lucy  F.  Ward,  William 
Ward,  Linus  Warren,  Mrs.  Linus  Warren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  West. 

Here  is  a  poem,  written  by  a  former  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Ewing,  especially  for  the  Centennial: 


One  place  in  old  Massachusetts 
Is  calling  me  now  to  come  home — 
Yes,  home,  the  home  of  my  childhood; 
And  since  I  have  left  it  to  roam 
In  many  populous  cities, 

With  houses  and  churches  and  mills, 
While  I  am  surrounded  by  people 
My  heart  is  climbing  the  hills. 


In  thought  again  I  am  climbing 
The  hills  that  we  all  used  to  climb; 
In  thought  again  I  am  walking 
The  paths  of  the  boyhood  time. 
Amid  the  clash  of  loud  voices 
I  hear  just  a  whisper  that  thrills; 
The  whisper  of  Enfield  is  calling; 
My  heart  is  climbing  her  hills. 


I  crossed  the  distant  Pacific; 

I  lived  in  the  land  of  Cathay; 

I  saw  the  swift  revolution, 

The  coming  of  China’s  new  day. 

I  heard  the  cry  of  the  millions 
Who  suffer  beneath  the  world’s  ills; 
But  while  I  was  far  off  from  Enfield, 
My  heart  was  climbing  her  hills. 


And  now,  I  live  in  my  homeland, 
America,  best  in  the  world. 

I  wish  I  might  be  in  Enfield; 

Might  there  see  the  old  flag  unfurled; 
Might  there  renew  the  old  friendships; 
Might  join  in  the  games  and  the  drills. 
I  live  on  the  rolling  prairie, 

But  my  heart  is  climbing  the  hills. 
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The  hundred  years’  celebration 
Will  welcome  a  home-coming  throng. 

And  Oh,  that  I  might  be  with  them, 

To  join  in  the  greeting  and  song. 

To  visit  the  places  that  childhood 
Still  peoples,  and  memory  fills; 

My  life  may  be  lived  on  the  lowland, 

But  my  heart  is  climbing  the  hills. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  including  an  historical 
poem  concerning  Enfield.  The  original  verse,  written  by  Mrs.  Carrie 
Warren  Harwood,  was  read  at  the  1916  Centennial.  What  the  poem 
may  lack  in  poetic  diction,  meter  and  rhythmical  pattern  and  structure, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  its  references  to  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  history  dates  back  to  the  years  when  Enfield  was  a  part 
of  Greenwich. 


Fair  Enfield,  just  a  century  old, 

For  so  in  history  we  are  told 
We  of  today  would  gladly  bring 
A  tribute,  and  thy  praises  sing. 

These  hills  were  first  by  red  men  trod, 

Who  lived  on  game  and  tilled  the  sod, 

Were  friendly  to  the  white  men  they, 

When  first  they  came  to  hold  the  sway. 

The  settlers  hardy  and  pale-faced 
In  time  the  Indian  displace. 

They  made  their  homes  on  hilltops  high 
Where  birches  grow,  and  pine  trees  sigh. 

The  flaming  torch  their  signal  light 
When  aught  molested  them  by  night. 

They  toiled  all  day  by  blazing  sun; 

The  women,  too,  cooked,  wove,  and  spun. 

A  sturdy  lot  these  pioneers, 

Whose  record  comes  down  through  the  years. 
As  patriots,  too,  they  were  not  lax, 

For  when  told  England  tried  to  tax 
The  colonies,  and  would  not  let 
Them  have  a  voice,  we’ll  not  forget 
How  soon  they  gathered  from  the  farms 
At  the  first  dread  call  to  take  up  arms, 

And  led  by  Hooker  true  and  brave 
Their  loyal  service  gladly  gave. 
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Now  when  the  cruel  war  was  spent, 

More  men  on  agriculture  bent 
Came  flocking  here  to  till  the  sod; 

Five  from  Truro,  on  Cape  Cod. 

Sea  captains  they,  who,  tired  of  life 
Upon  the  billows,  each  with  wife, 

Came  here  to  Greenwich — yes — to  stay. 

(For  thus  ’twas  called  in  early  day) 

The  tide  had  turned  this  way  you  see, 

And  this  bespoke  prosperity. 

The  list  is  long  of  those  who  came. 

We  cannot  mention  all  by  name; 

A  goodly  showing  they  will  yield 
When  we  recall  Fobes,  Rich,  and  Field, 

Hull,  Lombard,  Gardner,  Gross,  and  Powers, 
Harwood,  and  other  forbears  ours. 

And  Fiske  it  was  who  set  out  trees, 

Which  still  swing  gaily  in  the  breeze; 

Luxuriant  shade  for  us  provides 
Down  where  the  road  to  Smiths’  divides. 

We’ll  not  forget  the  brothers  Woods, 

For  they  it  was  who  made  wool  goods. 

The  names  of  Underwood  and  Howe, 

Familiar  then  as  they  are  now. 

And  as  we  do  not  wish  to  dodge  it, 

We’ll  mention  Shearer  here,  and  Blodgett. 

By  eighteen  hundred  all  these  came 
For  they  had  heard  of  Greenwich’s  fame. 

The  population,  so  they  say, 

Outnumbered  that  we  have  today. 

The  church  was  built  and  schools  were  started. 
The  early  settlers  were  true-hearted. 

In  God  they  trusted,  firm  their  stand; 

With  that  went  learning,  hand  in  hand. 
Loghouses  now  gave  place  to  frame, 

As  they  more  prosperous  became. 

Soon  after  this  came  many  others; 

The  Richards,  Careys,  and  Smith  brothers, 
Who  later  owned  and  ran  a  mill, 

Some  of  that  family  live  here  still; 

The  Eddys,  Abbots,  Mortons,  too, 

And  other  people  not  a  few. 

Now  eighteen  sixteen  is  the  date 
Which  we  this  year  do  celebrate. 


Airplane  View  of  Reservoir  Looking  North  from  Tower 
(Mount  Liz  and  Mount  Pomeroy  Appear  as  Islands) 


Greenwich  Boat  on  Quabbin  Reservoir 
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Administration  Building 

Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission 


QUABBIN  RESERVOIR 


MAXIMUM  DEPTH 
AVERAGE  DEPTH 
LENGTH 

LENGTH  OP  SHORE  LINE 
AREA  OP  WATER  SURPACE 

24 

CAPACITY  IN  GALLONS 

IN  ACRE  TEET  I 

EQUALS  TANK  I  MILE  SQUARE  I. 
AREA  Or  WATERSHED 
TOWNS  DISCONTINUED  ENriELD 
DANA 


ISO  TEET 
SI  TEET 
18  MILES 
118  MILES 
38.  C  3Q  Ml 
G90  ACRES 
415  BILLION 
274  THOUSAND 
990  TT  DEEP 
185.9  SO  Ml 
PRESCOTT 
GREENWICH 


QUABBIN  AQUEDUCT 


QUABBIN  RESERVOIR  TO  WACMU3ETT  RESERVOIR 
TUNNEL  IS  IITT.  WIOE  12  FT.  SIN  HIGH  AND  IS 
24  SMILES  LONG.  IT  IS  THE  SECOND  LONGEST 
TUNNEL  IN  THE  WORLD  .  BEING  ONLY  '/2  MILE 
SHORTER  THAN  THE  HETCH-HETCHY  IN  CAL. 


WINSOR  DAM 


LENGTH 
TOP  WIDTH 

MAXIMUM  BOTTOM  WIDTH 
HEIGHT  ABOVE  RIVER 
HEIGHT  ABOVE  BED  ROCK 
AMOUNT  OP  EARTH  PILL 
SECOND  LARGEST 


2,640  FEET 
35  FEET 
1 . 100  FEET 
170  FEET 
295  TEET 
4.000.000  CU .  YDS. 


Facts  and  Figures 
Regarding  Quabbin  Reservoir 
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Quabbin  Reservoir  Looking  Northeasteri y  from  the  Dike 


First  Water  Leaving  Quabbin  Outlet  Building  for  Wachusett  Reservoir 


First  Water  from  Quabbin  to  Flow  into  Wachusett  Reservoir 
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Main  Street,  Enfield,  Looking  North  Toward  Athol 
Showing  the  Old  Tavern 


Main  Street,  Enfield,  Looking  West  Toward  Belchertown 
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Congregational  Church 
Enfield 


Spectacular  View 
of  Enfield  Church  Fire 
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Enfield — Mount  Ram  in  Background,  Old  Covered  Bridge  in  the  Foreground 


Swift  River  Dam  and  Enfield  Fire  Station 
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Old  Stone  Mill 
Enfield  Manufacturing  Co. 


The  Weave  Shed 
Tebo  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Benjamin  Harwood  Home 

First  House  Built  in  Enfield  Where  the  First  Town  Meeting  Was  Held 
Many  of  the  pictures  shown  in  this  book  were  made  from  the  negatives 
which  were  found  in  the  open  shed  adjoining  this  house. 
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Democracy  in  Action  and  Early  Town  Meeting — Enfield 
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Business  Section  of  Enfield  as  it  Originally  Appeared 


Business  Section  of  Enfield  as  it  Originally  Appeared 
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The  Buildings  as  Rebuilt  After  First  Fire 


Same  Spot  Showing  New  Buildings  After  Second  Fire 
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E.  H.  Howe’s  Store 
and  Post  Office 


Tony  Mason’s 
Blacksmith  Shop. 
Later  Owned  by 
H.  A.  Coolbeth. 

At  Right: 

Jared  Gould’s  Store 
and  Home  of 
J.  Ellsworth  Hess 
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Residence  of 
Lyman  D.  Potter, 
Later  Owned  by 
Samuel  Palmer, 
As  It  Looked 
in  1890 
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Residence  of 
George  H. 
Webster 
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Residence  of 
Marion  Smith 


Residence  of 

Sarah 

Underwood 


Residence  of 
Amanda  Woods 
Ewing 


Bird’s-eye  View 
of  Smiths’  Village 
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The  Well-known 
Field  House 


Left: 

Congregational 
Parsonage 
Right:  Home  of 
J.  E.  Woods 


Residence  of 
Capt.  Joseph 
Hooker 


Residence  of 
E.  P.  Smith 
Between 
Enfield  and 
Smiths 
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Residence  of 
Josiah  W.  Flint. 
For  Many  Years 
One  of  Enfield’s 
Selectmen 


Residence  of 
Captain  Kimball 
Used  by  Metro¬ 
politan  District 
Water  Commission 
as  Administration 
Headquarters  Until 
New  Building  Was 
Constructed 


Residence  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Segur 


Residence  of 
Edwin  H.  Howe, 
Enfield  Post¬ 
master  for 
Twenty-five 
Y  EARS 


8 1 
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Home  of  Nellie  E.  Brown. 
House  Now  Stands  in 
Sunderland 


Squire  Richards’ 
Home  on  Ware- 
Enfield  Road 


Quaint  Quabbin 
Home  of 
L.  J.  Powers 


The 

Charles  W. 

Felton 

Farm 
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Budding  Beau  Brummells  of  the  1890’s 
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R.  Lewis  Thayer  Edwin  H.  Howe 


Town  Patriarchs 


8? 


These  Well-known  Lions,  Guarding  the  Entrance  to  New  York  Public 
Library,  are  the  Work  of  an  Enfield  Man,  Sculptor  Edward  Clark  Potter. 

(See  Page  153.) 


North  Dana’s  Contribution  to  the  Greenwich  Celebration 
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Enfield’s  Three  Selectmen  at  the  Time  of  the  iooth  Celebration 

in  1916 

Left  to  right:  Hamilton,  Flynt,  Felton.  This  picture  was  reproduced  from  a  movie 
taken  by  Pathe  at  the  time  of  this  celebration. 
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Henry  M.  Downing 


Old-time  Residents 


Norman  S.  Chaffee 


Lewis  Jones 

Last  Custodian  of  Town  Hall 


James  Lisk 

Enfield’s  “Nature  Boy” 
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Francis  H.  Underwood  Rev.  Charles  E.  Harwood 

Author  of  Well-known  Book 
“Quabbin” 


Robert  Metcalf 


Robert  Marsden 


Examples  of  Ben  Harwood’s  Excellent  Portraiture 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Segur,  Head  of 
Volunteer  Fire 
Department 


William  H.  Galvin, 
Proprietor, 

Swift  River  Hotel 


“Mutt  and  Jeff” 
Alias  “Twink” 
Dawson 
“Skinny”  Gage 


Taken  from  a  Movie  of  the  Centennial  Celebration 
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Memorial  Day,  1902.  After  the  Fire 


Last  Memorial  Day  Observance 
Left  to  right:  Bugler ,  George  Russell;  Elliot  Harwood ,  Fred 
Farley ,  Robert  Newbury ,  Joseph  Stock ,  Donald  Rowe ,  Albert 
fVendemuth ,  Gage,  H .  M.  Ryther ,  Af.  /\  Howe . 
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Swift  River  Box  Shop  Operated  by  John  Woods 


Swift  River  Box  Shop  Employees 
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Swift  River  Manufacturing  Company 
in  the  Good  Old  Days 
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Swift  River  Manufacturing  Company  Employees 
in  the  Good  Old  Days 
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Enfield  Volunteer  Fire  Department 


Practice  Trial  with  the  Old  Steamer  which  More  than  Once  Saved  the  Town  of 

Enfield  from  Destruction 
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Before  that  time  they  all  did  say, 

“We  ought  to  have  things  our  own  way. 
This  end  of  town  should  be  apart, 

And  at  this  time  we’ll  make  a  start. 

We’ll  send  two  men  to  intercede, 

The  Legislature  will  give  heed.” 

Harwood  and  Field  were  thereby  sent, 

And  on  to  Boston  gladly  went. 

By  slow  stage  coach — the  only  way — 

They  lumbered  on  by  night  and  day. 

They  had  to  go  not  once  but  twice; 

(They  must  have  it  at  any  price) 

And  after  waiting  four  long  years 
They  were  rewarded,  it  appears. 

The  charter  granted,  they  turned  back; 

Of  gratitude  there  was  no  lack; 

Their  thankfulness  was  not  concealed. 

For  one,  the  town  was  named  En  Field; 

The  other  one  they  surely  must 
Give  to  him  a  place  of  trust. 

A  twofold  office  long  he  bore, 

This  tall  man  of  six  feet  four, 

As  member  of  the  first  town  board, 

So  well  with  law  his  mind  was  stored 
They  made  him  justice  of  the  court. 
Tradition  says  (but  not  in  sport) 

That  every  kind  of  case  he  tried, 

Of  all  who  had  the  law  defied. 

Except  a  murder.  Yes,  we’re  told 
That  sinners  had  become  quite  bold. 

Once,  in  defense,  he  placed  a  ban 
Upon  a  very  lawless  man 
Who  traded  wives  for  the  paltry  sum 
Of  a  dollar  to  boot  and  a  quart  of  rum. 

The  house  where  this  strange  case  was  aired 
With  many  others  has  been  spared 
As  landmarks  of  the  former  days, 

To  which  we  backward  turn  our  gaze. 

We  hope  these  structures  will  defy 
The  elements  as  years  go  by. 

The  oldest  one,  they  say,  in  town 
Is  somewhere  near  to  Walter  Brown. 

Ten  industries  of  varied  kinds 
Gave  work  to  men  at  different  times. 
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Quabbin — The  Lost  Valley 


It’s  quite  impossible  to  tell 

The  names  of  all  who  here  did  dwell. 

But  who  in  Enfield  will  forget 
The  names  of  Potter,  and  Gillett, 

Of  Downing,  Newcomb,  and  of  Brown, 
Haskell  who  kept  a  store  in  town; 

Of  Kimball,  Chamberlin,  and  Ward? 
History  doth  these  names  record 
Of  Thurston,  Hunter,  Thayer  and  Hess, 
Aldrich,  Shaw,  Moore;  yes,  I  guess 
We’ve  but  at  least  to  give  a  hint 
Of  names  like  Felton,  and  of  Flint, 

The  Barlows,  Ewings,  Foleys,  Jones, 
Rohans,  Randals,  Bestors,  Stones. 

Then  of  course  it  is  but  fair 
To  mention  names  like  Towne  and  Blair, 
Collis,  Martindale,  and  Hanks. 

For  men  like  these  we  should  give  thanks; 
Webster,  Bartlett,  Pope  and  Hunt, 

Dixon,  Hawes;  and  then  we  won’t 
Leave  out  Boynton,  Scott  and  Dows, 
Sanderson,  Davis,  Cabot,  House, 

And  many  more  if  time  permitted, 

And  our  brain  were  quicker  witted. 

Here  were  doctors  for  their  ills, 

And  magistrates  to  make  their  wills, 

And  ministers  to  preach  God’s  love, 

And  point  the  way  to  heaven  above. 

In  eighteen  twenty  they  acquired 
A  postoffice,  and  for  it  hired 
A  man  who  was  of  local  fame, 

Elihu  Lyman  was  his  name. 

Now,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
There  lingers  in  our  minds  no  doubt 
What  part  they  took  to  free  the  slave; 

For  many  soldiers  true  and  brave 
Went  out  from  Enfield  to  the  strife, 

And  many  a  young  man  gave  his  life. 

Two  stores  there  are  in'town  just  now 
One  sign  Haskell,  the  other  Howe. 

From  Mr.  Hess  we  get  our  meat, 

And  little  further  down  the  street 
“Ryther  and  Warren”  sell  us  flour, 
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And  grind  our  grist  by  water  power. 

Mr.  Gavil  sews  our  leather, 

And  when  it’s  warm  and  pleasant  weather 
His  wife  with  cool  drinks  quenches  thirst, 
But  often  sells  us  ice  cream  first. 

The  hotel  just  across  the  way 
Serves  us  meals  by  night  and  day. 

Donald  Howe,  to  our  delight, 

Gives  us  a  show  each  Saturday  night. 

The  woolen  mills  which  number  two 
Have  just  now  all  that  they  can  do. 
Coolberth  owns  the  blacksmith  shop, 

And  shoes  our  horses — yes,  tip-top. 

The  undertaking  here  is  done 
By  E.  H.  Moore  and  his  son. 

The  upper  village  has  a  store 
Which  Kelley  keeps,  just  as  of  yore. 

We  have  a  Mason’s  lodge  and  Grange, 

And  you  will  not  think  it  strange 
That  we  have  an  Eastern  Star, 

Quabbin  Club  and  D.A.R. 

Two  churches  keep  their  fires  burning 
And  give  to  us  our  spiritual  learning. 
Temperance  has  a  duty,  too, 

Which  is  done  by  the  W.C.T.U. 
Telephones  and  electric  lights 
Gladden  our  days  and  brighten  our  nights. 
Before  these  couplets  are  complete 
A  few  more  names  of  those  we  greet 
As  we  go  our  usual  way 
To  our  varied  toil  each  day: 

Stevens,  Palmer,  Metcalf,  Ayers 
(He  who  sells  of  Haskell’s  wares) 
Townsend,  Biddles,  Crowther,  Dodge, 
Lannon,  Webber,  Downs  and  Hodge, 

Bliss,  and  Chandler,  Munsell,  Darte 
These  names  all  fond  memories  start, 
Hamilton,  Segur,  Ritchie,  Horr, 

These,  and  more,  our  town  stands  for. 

So  much  for  past  and  present,  too, 

But  what  the  future  holds  in  view 
The  next  centennial  will  tell, 

So  now  we  bid  you  all  farewell. 
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Quabbin — The  Lost  Valley 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  early  Enfield  government  was  the 
fact  that  the  smallest  appropriation  for  town  expense  was  as  carefully 
considered  as  the  largest.  Such  a  policy  was  prevalent  throughout 
most  New  England  communities,  and  woe  betide  the  political  future  of 
the  town  official  who  failed  to  follow  such  a  precedent. 

The  records  of  the  second  town  meeting,  held  in  1817,  disclosed  one 
Hosea  Hooker  was  allowed  two  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  yard  as  a 
pound.  The  same  Hooker  served  as  pound-master  for  many  years. 
Such  small  items  were  common  in  the  early  days. 

The  total  appropriation  of  the  town  in  1816  was  #1,166.67,  with  the 
schools  taking  the  largest  share,  #300.  The  smallest  was  for  sweeping 
out  the  meetinghouse  six  times  yearly  and  after  each  town  meeting. 
Ebenezer  Winslow  received  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  such  labors. 
The  meetinghouse  bell  was  sounded  at  stated  hours  daily,  but  the 
records  fail  to  show  the  bell-ringer  was  paid  for  his  task. 

Benjamin  Harwood  represented  Enfield  at  the  1820  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Boston.  Two  years  later  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  pay  for  church  music,  and  a  singing  school  was  voted  in  1826  at  a 
cost  to  the  town  of  seventy-five  dollars. 

The  Enfield-Ware  and  Enfield-Amherst  bridges  were  authorized 
in  1832,  and  the  first  poor  farm  was  voted  in  1844.  The  town  purchased 
the  Ezekiel  Keith  farm  for  that  purpose. 

A  town  hall  was  ordered  built  in  1883,  provided  the  committee  made 
certain  the  cost  would  not  exceed  #12,000.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  Henry  M.  Smith,  Solon  R.  Towne,  Arthur  J.  N.  Ward, 
Daniel  B.  Gillett,  and  William  B.  Downing. 

Original  tax  bills  dating  back  to  1798  show  some  interesting  in¬ 
formation.  One  of  the  earliest  available  was  signed  by  Constable 
Levi  Powers  and  called  on  Moses  Snow  to  pay  fifty-two  cents  minister’s 
tax,  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  for  town  tax,  forty-three  cents  tax  for 
state  expense,  forty-two  cents  for  personal  property  assessment,  an 
additional  ninety-three  cents  for  added  town  tax,  and  personal  property 
tax  to  the  state  amounting  to  thirty-nine  cents.  The  bill  was  ordered 
paid  within  twelve  days  after  its  receipt. 

In  1817,  Town  Collector  John  Howe  received  #7.85  from  Benjamin 
Harwood  for  his  annual  town,  county,  state,  and  parish  tax.  Several 
other  receipts,  signed  by  Treasurer  Daniel  Sargent,  are  for  taxes  paid 
in  1820-1821  and  1822.  The  tax  rate  in  1891  was  set  at  seven  dollars 
per  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property. 
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Enfield  took  its  politics  just  as  seriously  as  other  communities  in 
New  England.  Few  voters  failed  to  appear  on  election  day,  and  political 
posters  were  widely  distributed  even  in  the  smallest  towns. 

One  such  flyer  lists  the  Democratic  ticket  of  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
Quincy  as  a  candidate  for  governor;  John  Holmes  Howe  of  Enfield  ran 
on  the  same  ticket  for  state  representative.  In  another  campaign, 
Adams  was  again  a  candidate  for  governor,  with  Andrew  J.  Harwood  of 
Ware  seeking  the  representative  post. 

John  M.  Crosby  of  Enfield  sought  the  latter  office  in  a  still  later 
campaign;  this  time  Enfield  was  listed  in  the  Fifth  Hampshire  Dis¬ 
trict.  Other  posters  disclose  Enfield  in  the  Sixth  District.  Frederick  O. 
Prince  of  Boston  was  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  in  still  another 
year,  and  this  time  John  Crosby  is  listed  on  the  People’s  Party  ticket. 
Norman  Chaffee  of  Enfield  ran  on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  Crosby’s 
name  is  again  found  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  Grover  Cleveland 
as  candidate  for  president. 

Referring  to  the  John  Quincy  Adams  candidacies  for  governor, 
the  records  show  him  in  the  list  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
also  as  a  United  States  senator,  but  he  evidently  failed  in  his  runs  for 
governor. 

Incidentally,  in  these  days  of  high  prices  and  near-inflation,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  learn  that  runaway  inflation  has  long  been  a  domestic 
as  well  as  a  foreign  problem.  The  first  instance  recorded  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  an  item  from  Kiplinger’s  Magazine ,  occurred  in 
Hampshire  County  during  the  Shays’  Rebellion  in  1787.  Tons  of 
Continental  currency  as  well  as  bushels  of  counterfeit  paper  were 
dumped  on  the  new  nation.  The  dollar  soon  dropped  to  a  bare  two 
cents.  Indian  corn  cost  $150  per  bushel;  flour  was  priced  at  $1,575  a 
barrel;  butter  was  twelve  dollars  a  pound;  and  it  cost  $2,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  suit  of  clothes.  Shays  demanded  the  issuance  of  new  paper 
money  which  would  gradually  depreciate  until  it  became  valueless 
within  a  specified  period. 

Faced  with  imprisonment  for  their  failure  to  pay  their  debts,  a  large 
gathering  was  called  together  by  Daniel  Shays  to  demand  the  closing 
of  the  courts  by  armed  force  unless  the  convictions  were  halted.  The 
failure  of  Shays’  rebels  in  storming  the  Springfield  Arsenal  to  equip 
his  men  with  arms  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Shays’  troops.  President 
Washington,  however,  recognized  the  merit  of  Shays’  motives,  and  in 
a  General  Convention  of  the  States,  laws  were  passed  correcting  the 
defects  of  the  financial  system. 
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IN  View  of  the  Fact  there  are  but  four  visible  landmarks  of  Enfield 
in  the  area  today,  it  might  seem  almost  paradoxical  to  devote  part 
of  a  chapter  in  this  book  to  Landmarks. 

Most  of  the  town’s  places  of  prominence  are  either  blanketed  by  the 
billions  of  gallons  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  or  obliterated  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  land  into  the  watershed  for  the  huge  water  supply. 

Three  of  these  four  remaining  points  will  remain  permanently 
visible.  They  are  Big  Quabbin  Mountain,  Little  Quabbin  Mountain, 
and  Mount  Ram.  The  trio  now  consists  of  hills  surrounded  by  water, 
the  peak  of  one  appearing  as  a  tiny  island  above  the  depth  of  the 
reservoir. 

The  fourth  landmark  is  the  Martindale  Farm,  which  was  originally 
the  Fobes  home.  Here  are  living  two  sisters  almost  at  the  base  of 
Winsor  Dam.  Since  their  property  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
operation  of  the  reservoir  or  watershed,  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply  Commission  agreed  that  they  might  remain  there  until  their 
deaths,  or  a  later  decision  to  move.  The  State,  however,  is  the  legal 
owner  of  the  property. 

With  all  other  landmarks  except  the  above  of  purely  an  imaginary 
nature,  the  one-time  resident  of  Enfield  can  at  least  visualize  the 
general  location  of  his  former  abode.  It  is  for  him  that  this  chapter  on 
landmarks  is  included. 

After  nearly  a  lifetime  of  existence  in  Enfield  he  can  readily  recall 
to  mind  the  actual  site  and  buildings  of  his  former  habitat.  These  will 
never  be  erased  from  his  memory,  despite  their  complete  demolition 
and  disappearance. 

A  few  more  fortunate  individuals  were  able  to  purchase  their  homes 
and  set  them  up  elsewhere.  But  such  houses  now  lack  the  neighborly 
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surroundings  which  meant  home  in  the  valley  before  the  flood.  Such 
persons  can  truly  say,  “Yes,  we  have  our  houses,  but  whither  is  our 
hallowed  ground?” 

Enfield’s  town  hall  was  erected  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  #12,000,  the  limit 
set  by  the  voters  of  the  town  when  they  authorized  its  construction. 
The  passage  of  the  order  was  in  1883.  The  structure  contained  two 
stories,  as  well  as  a  finished  basement,  and  was  built  of  brick. 

Prior  to  its  erection,  all  town  meetings  were  held  in  the  meeting¬ 
house,  although  it  is  recorded  the  first  such  session  took  place  in  a 
house  owned  by  Benjamin  Harwood.  The  town  hall  also  provided 
room  for  the  town  library  as  well  as  for  two  grades  of  the  public  school. 

In  this  building  were  held  the  formal  and  informal  gatherings  of  the 
town,  and  in  it  also  were  held  the  final  social  events  such  as  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  Ball,  the  Eastern  Star’s  last  social,  and  others.  In  it  was  held, 
too,  the  final  town  meeting,  which  fateful  event  occurred  April  8, 
1938.  The  building  was  located  almost  directly  opposite  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

There  were  two  churches  in  Enfield,  the  Congregational,  the  town’s 
first  place  of  worship  which  was  erected  in  1787,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  which  was  constructed  in  1843. 

The  Congregational  parish  was  the  principal  one  in  the  community 
throughout  most  of  the  town’s  existence  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
August  1,  1936.  When  first  built,  the  church  faced  the  hill  and  not  the 
main  highway.  But  when  it  was  reconstructed,  and  a  steeple  added 
several  years  later,  it  was  changed  to  face  the  highway. 

Rev.  Joshua  Crosby  was  the  first  pastor,  assuming  his  duties  in 
1789.  Prior  to  the  latter  date  the  residents  of  Enfield,  or  what  was  then 
known  as  a  part  of  Quabbin,  were  members  of  a  church  in  Greenwich. 
The  final  service  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  was  on  June  26, 
1938.  Rev.  Burton  E.  Marsh  served  as  the  last  pastor,  with  Rev.  John 
S.  Curtis  as  pastor-emeritus. 

The  chapel  of  the  church  was  erected  in  1850  to  serve  as  a  meeting 
place  for  members  of  the  church  societies,  particularly  the  younger 
groups.  It  was  located  across  the  highway  from  the  church.  It  was 
also  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  many  young  men  and  women 
received  their  high  school  training  within  its  walls.  The  chapel  was 
also  lost  by  fire. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  parish  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  break  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  church  was  built  four  years 
after  the  secession  of  sixteen  members  from  the  original  parish.  The 
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parsonage  was  erected  in  1847,  four  years  after  the  church  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Rev.  John  W.  Dadman  was  the  first  pastor,  and  a  list  of  his 
successors  is  carried  in  another  chapter  of  this  book. 

The  building  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1916,  but  was  soon  re¬ 
modeled.  In  1930  the  church  disbanded  and  the  building  was  sold  to 
the  State.  The  money  received  from  the  sale,  together  with  all  furnish¬ 
ings  and  the  bell,  were  turned  over  to  the  Fairview  Methodist  Society 
in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts.  The  building  itself  was  then  given  to  the 
Palmer  Grange,  and  the  structure  was  moved  to  that  town. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  tavern  in  Enfield  is  in  doubt,  but  the  first 
recorded  was  on  the  site  of  the  Samuel  Parker  house.  Others  were  at 
the  former  Gillett  residence,  the  Field  house,  one  opposite  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  and  the  last  was  the  Swift  River  Hotel. 

The  latter,  located  in  the  center  of  the  business  district,  was  built 
in  1832  and  was  the  stopping  place  for  travelers  on  the  Boston  stage¬ 
coaches.  The  building  was  sold  to  the  State  in  1930,  but  the  landlord, 
William  Galvin,  later  leased  the  hotel  and  operated  it  for  several  years 
during  the  reservoir  construction  period. 

This  was  the  only  hotel  ever  built  in  Enfield,  and  was  used  by 
travelers  on  the  stagecoach  to  and  from  Boston  for  breakfast  and 
supper  meals.  The  arrival  of  the  coach  in  the  village  was  announced  by 
a  far-echoing  horn. 

The  hotel  had  a  large  hall  through  the  center  of  the  building,  a 
spacious  dining  room,  a  large  parlor  and  office,  all  on  the  first  floor. 
The  glow  of  lights  from  the  largest  business  structure  in  town  cast  a 
cheery  glow  which  added  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  near-deserted 
town  in  the  winter  months.  At  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Enfield  in  1916,  more  than  three  hundred  persons  dined  at  the  hotel. 

The  hotel  was  struck  by  lightning  one  early  winter  night  and  the 
minister  of  one  of  the  churches  told  the  proprietor  it  was  a  warning 
from  Heaven  that  his  hotel  was  a  wicked  place.  A  short  time  later  the 
church  steeple  suffered  a  like  mishap,  and  the  hotel  owner  greeted  the 
minister  with  a  similar  warning. 

During  the  reservoir  operations,  the  hotel  was  used  to  serve  meals 
to  numerous  dignitaries  of  the  State  who  visited  the  Quabbin  project. 
Those  were  about  the  last  days  when  the  hostelry  was  in  actual  use. 
The  building  was  soon  after  razed  and  the  lumber  sold. 

Enfield’s  fire  apparatus  was  maintained  in  a  two-story  wooden 
structure  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  business  district,  close  to  the 
riverbank.  The  customary  hose  tower  was  a  part  of  the  structure. 
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The  site  afforded  the  department  an  ample  water  supply  to  fight 
major  fires  in  that  immediate  area.  The  department  performed  valiant 
service  during  the  193  8  conflagration,  which  destroyed  the  church  and 
damaged  several  other  buildings. 

The  records  of  the  Enfield  Free  Library  Association  show  it  was 
founded  in  1881.  The  organization  took  place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Howe,  and  the  dues  were  one  dollar  annually. 

Donations  by  the  charter  members  include  one  hundred  dollars  each 
by  Deacon  Henry  Fobes  and  Edward  Smith;  fifty  dollars  each  from 
Miss  B.  Fobes,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Gillett  and  Mrs.  William 
Pope.  Other  charter  members  who  contributed  various  sums  were: 
E.  C.  Ewing,  Rufus  D.  Woods,  Isabella  S.  Woods,  S.  R.  Towne, 
William  Kimball,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Haskell  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Woods. 

The  last  records  are  dated  1885,  but  it  is  known  trustees  of  the 
library  were  elected  throughout  the  history  of  the  town. 

The  library  was  located  in  the  Town  Hall,  but  the  trustees  disposed 
of  the  books  and  other  property,  several  libraries,  including  those  in 
Worthington,  Belchertown  and  Ware,  were  recipients  of  many  of  the 
volumes.  Mrs.  Marian  T.  Zappey  was  the  last  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  association. 

Listed  among  the  town’s  librarians  are  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Downing, 
Miss  Ada  L.  Harwood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harwood  who  served  for  many 
years,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Downing  who  held  the  post  until  the  town 
went  out  of  existence. 

Enfield  Grange  No.  243  was  organized  in  1904  and  was  the  possessor 
of  a  sizable  building  in  which  all  of  its  activities  were  confined.  There 
was  one  exception,  however,  that  taking  place  at  the  final  meeting  of 
the  society.  A  surprising  crowd  of  three  hundred  Grangers  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  descended  on  the  town  to  participate  in  the 
closing  of  the  order.  That  necessitated  moving  the  meeting  to  the  town 
hall,  where  an  elaborate  program  was  held. 

The  Grange  building  was  located  adjacent  to  the  Congregational 
Church  and  was,  like  all  standing  structures,  sold  to  the  State  to  make 
way  for  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

The  funds  of  the  organization,  together  with  the  money  received 
from  the  State,  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Grange  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  Grange  Building  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield. 

The  Enfield  Grange  building  was  utilized  for  many  purposes  during 
its  existence.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  town  hall,  all  town  meetings 
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were  held  in  the  Grange  structure.  It  was  also  used  as  a  school  as  well 
as  a  place  to  house  the  fire  pumper.  And  during  the  height  of  the 
G.A.R.  activities,  it  was  generally  called  the  G.A.R.  Building,  since 
most  of  the  post’s  activities  were  held  in  the  frame  building. 

The  Enfield  station  of  the  Athol  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  town’s  landmarks  to  go.  This  line 
operated  between  Springfield  and  Athol,  the  first  run  occurring  in 
December  1873. 

Albert  G.  Bennett  served  as  passenger-conductor  on  the  forty-eight- 
mile-long  run  for  more  than  thirty-three  years,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
train  on  its  initial  trip.  The  stops  between  Springfield  and  Athol 
totaled  sixteen,  but  later  four  more  were  added,  making  it  one  of  the 
“stopping-est”  short  trips  in  American  railroading.* 

The  road  was  originally  the  Athol-Enfield  line  and  was  chartered 
about  1864-65.  The  first  portion  was  constructed  from  Athol  to  a 
connection  with  the  New  London  Northern  Road  at  Barrett’s  junction. 
The  trains  ran  to  Palmer,  four  miles  over  the  Northern  track. 

Several  years  later  the  regular  valley  line  was  constructed,  and  that 
run  continued  until  purchased  by  the  State  when  the  service  was  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  property  dismantled. 

*  See  section  devoted  to  Transportation  and  Last  Days  of  Enfield  for  detailed  accounts  of  the  Athol  Branch 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
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FROM  Time  Immemorial,  or  at  least  from  the  early  days  of  the 
founding  of  this  land,  men  and  women  have  formed  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  social  and  fraternal  groups.  Without  doubt  the  first 
and  foremost  of  such  organizations  were  religious  in  type,  usually 
consisting  of  the  womenfolks  of  the  church. 

The  Granges  and  Guilds,  the  latter  brought  over  from  England, 
included  men  and  women  as  officers  and  active  participants.  Then 
followed  the  fraternal,  social,  business,  and  other  groups  too  many  and 
diversified  to  mention. 

Enfield  citizens  accepted  such  institutions  without  hesitation,  and 
continued  their  membership  in  many  until  their  final  meetings. 

The  oldest  one  recorded  was  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  which  was 
organized  in  1825.  Prince  Ford,  William  Stone,  Jonathan  Russell, 
Alden  Lothrop,  Eliphas  Jones,  Emory  Fisk,  Abner  Pepper  and  Nathan 
Weeks  were  presented  the  charter  on  September  14  of  that  year. 

The  lodge  flourished  for  many  years,  but  suspended,  and  surrendered 
its  charter  during  the  turbulent  “anti-Masonic”  period.  It  was  re¬ 
stored,  however,  in  1858  to  the  following  petitioners:  Aaron  Woods, 
Henry  Fobes,  Nathan  Weeks,  J.  B.  Woods,  John  Crosby,  Ichabod 
Pope,  and  Daniel  Ford.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  was  ob¬ 
served  September  14,  1925,  when  J.  Frederick  Zappey  headed  the 
lodge.  The  Masonic  Building  was  erected  in  the  center  of  the  business 
district  of  the  town  in  1826.  Bethel  Lodge  went  out  of  existence  in 
1939  when  most  of  its  members  merged  with  Eden  Lodge  of  Ware. 
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The  list  of  past  masters  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons  included  many 
of  Enfield’s  most  prominent  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  closely 
associated  with  the  religious,  civic,  business  and  political  activities  of 
the  community. 

Deacon  Henry  Fobes  was  the  first  to  hold  the  first  post  in  the  lodge, 
beginning  in  1825  and  ending  his  service  in  1829.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Aaron  Woods,  Jr.  During  the  anti-Masonic  period  starting  late  in  1829 
the  lodge  surrendered  its  charter,  but  when  it  was  returned  in  1858, 
Josiah  B.  Woods  was  elected  master.  John  Crosby  took  over  in  1859, 
and  Cyrus  F.  Woods  took  his  place  for  three  years,  beginning  in  1864. 

The  list  continues:  William  S.  Douglas,  1867-1868;  George  S.  Dixon, 
1868-1870;  Henry  E.  Brown,  1870-1871;  William  S.  Douglas,  1871- 
1873;  William  B.  Kimball,  1873-1875;  James  G.  Ford,  1875-1878; 
John  W.  Felton,  1878-1881;  James  G.  Ford,  1881-1885;  Fred  N. 
Pierce,  1885-1889;  Eugene  C.  Lamson,  1889-1890;  James  G.  Ford, 
1890-1892;  Fred  N.  Pierce,  1892-1895;  Lewis  D.  Sloane,  1895-1897; 
Henry  Bittner,  1897-1899;  William  Milsop,  1899-1901;  William  F. 
Howe,  1901-1902;  William  Milsop,  1902-1903;  William  Lisk,  1903- 
1904;  Henry  Bittner,  1904-1906;  Frank  Johnston,  1906-1908;  Stewart 
Twible,  1908-1910;  Thomas  Hickland,  1910-1912. 

Edwin  H.  Howe,  1912-1913;  James  R.  Lisk,  1913-1914;  Charles  W. 
Felton,  1 9 1 4— 1915;  Herbert  A.  Coolbeth,  1915-1916;  Edward  B. 
Downing,  1916-1918;  William  Lisk,  1918-1921;  H.  Morgan  Ryther, 
1921-1924;  L.  Frederick  Zappey,  1924-1926;  Hartwell  J.  Hill,  1926- 
1927;  Elliott  E.  Harwood,  1927-1928;  Charles  D.  Walker,  1928-1929; 
Albert  E.  Richardson,  1929-1930;  Merton  C.  Pike,  1930-1931; 
William  Metcalf,  193 1— 193 2 ;  Lester  E.  Hall,  1932-1933;  Jerome  L. 
Spurr,  1933-1934;  Preston  M.  Putnam,  1934-1935;  Charles  A.  Fitts, 
1:93 5—1:936;  Homer  B.  Briggs,  1936-1937;  Frank  Johnston,  1937-1938; 
Charles  W.  Felton,  1938;  0.  Russell  Snow,  1938  to  the  end  of  existence 
of  the  organization. 

Carlton  D.  Richardson,  prominent  in  the  social  and  industrial  life 
of  Enfield,  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  organization  of  Grange  243. 
A  combined  last  meeting  of  both  Enfield  and  Greenwich  Granges  was 
held  on  June  16,  1938,  when  the  charters  were  surrendered.  Harry 
Ryther  of  Belchertown  was  the  only  charter  member  of  either  organiza¬ 
tion  present  at  the  ceremonies.  Swift  River  Pomona  also  officially 
closed  their  books  at  the  same  session.  The  Pomona  had  included 
the  Granges  in  Enfield,  Greenwich,  New  Salem,  and  Ware.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  attached  to  other  organizations. 
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These  organizations  were  non-sectarian  in  character  and  included 
entire  families  in  their  membership.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  features 
was  the  frequent  “neighbors  night,”  which  enabled  the  members  of 
one  community  to  become  well  acquainted  with  members  elsewhere. 
The  Enfield  Grange  was  organized  December  31,  1904.  The  first  one 
established  in  Greenwich  was  dated  about  1876,  but  old  records  fail 
to  indicate  when  or  for  what  reason  it  went  out  of  existence.  The 
later  society  was  organized  January  9,  1905. 

Zion  Chapter,  No.  127,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  was  organized  in 
Enfield  in  1909,  with  Mrs.  F.  DelToro  as  worthy  matron,  and  William 
Milsop  as  worthy  patron.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Downing  was  the  first  treasurer. 
The  Order’s  hall  was  located  in  a  Main  Street  block  which  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  all  meetings  except  the  final  one  in  1938. 

The  Chapter  enjoyed  an  existence  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  its 
membership  during  its  existence  at  one  time  exceeded  the  one-hundred 
mark.  When  it  went  out  of  existence,  its  funds  were  turned  over  to  the 
Grand  Chapter. 

Another  organization  of  prominence  in  the  town  was  the  Firemen’s 
Association.  In  addition  to  its  practical  task  of  fighting  fires,  the 
association  devoted  most  of  its  free  time  to  social  affairs.  This  group 
ran  the  biggest  dances  in  town  and  participated  in  almost  all  other 
civic  celebrations.  Dr.  Willard  B.  Segur  served  as  chief  of  the  Fire 
Department  for  many  years  and  headed  the  association  as  well,  until 
the  final  days  of  the  town.  Several  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  activities  are  contained  in  the  Chapter,  “Quaint  Items.” 

Enfield  was  part  of  Quabbin,  or  Greenwich,  before  it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  as  a  result  no  Enfield  citizens  participated  in  either  the 
Revolutionary  War  or  the  War  of  1812.  Nevertheless,  many  men  who 
resided  in  the  area  which  later  officially  became  Enfield,  were  engaged 
in  both  conflicts.  Out  of  such  participation  orginated  the  D.A.R.,  but 
the  Enfield  membership  was  small,  and  no  records  of  its  activities  are 
available.  A  few  Enfield  residents  also  took  part  in  Shays’  Rebellion, 
but  that  also  failed  to  result  in  any  later  organizations. 

The  Civil  War,  however,  included  a  host  of  Enfielders  in  its  ranks, 
and  from  it  the  G.A.R.,  Gen.  William  Lincoln  Post,  came  into  existence. 
The  names  of  seventy-two  men  of  Enfield  are  contained  on  its  rolls, 
and  E.  H.  Moore,  then  a  member  of  the  Belchertown  G.A.R.,  aided 
in  founding  the  Enfield  organization.  From  it  developed  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  but  that  organization,  too,  was  inactive.  The  Women’s 
Relief  Corps  likewise  was  not  prominent  in  Enfield.  The  records 
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of  the  G.A.R.  were  later  transferred  to  the  Enfield  American 
Legion  Post. 

That  organization  was  established  in  1921,  and  the  charter  was 
received  on  May  10.  Six  years  later  the  name  of  the  Post  was  changed 
to  Swift  River  Valley  Post,  No.  266,  and  the  membership  included 
many  World  War  I  veterans  from  other  towns  in  the  valley. 

Richard  B.  Downing  was  the  first  commander;  Morgan  Ryther,  the 
vice-commander;  Milton  F.  Howe,  adjutant;  William  C.  Harrington, 
finance  officer.  Other  charter  members  included  Elliot  E.  Harwood, 
Fred  H.  Bousquet,  Walter  H.  Theroux,  Frank  L.  Gage,  William  H. 
Carpenter,  Guy  A.  Sanderson,  Robert  H.  Harwood,  Donald  G.  Rowe, 
Anthony  J.  Stock,  Robert  L.  Page,  Thomas  A.  Severance,  George 
Severance,  Harold  D.  Johnston,  Melvin  G.  Gilbert,  Albert  W.  Wende- 
muth,  Robert  A.  Newbury.  Elliot  E.  Harwood  was  last  commander. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  organizations  in  Enfield  was  the  Quabbin 
Club.  This  was  composed  of  women  and  was  organized  in  1897  and 
remained  in  existence  until  its  final  meeting  on  April  12,  1938.  Miss 
Marion  Smith  was  the  first  president;  Mrs.  Jerome  Spurr,  the  last. 
The  club  was  a  member  of  the  state  and  national  federation  of  women’s 
clubs,  and  was  the  town’s  center  of  culture  and  formal  social  events. 
It  was  the  mecca  of  thousands  of  club  members  throughout  the  state 
during  its  forty-one  years  of  activity.  Speakers  of  wide  renown  were 
heard  at  the  Enfield  gatherings,  and  the  club  also  maintained  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  town’s  civic  affairs. 

Enfield  also  boasted  of  many  other  types  of  organizations  such  as 
baseball  clubs,  bicycle  racing  groups,  basketball  teams  (both  school 
and  semi-professional),  and  the  Enfield  Cornet  Band.  One  photograph 
in  this  volume  depicts  the  band  with  Pliny  Pike,  a  foreman  in  the 
Smith  mill,  as  director.  Mr.  Pike’s  daughter  was  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
Warren  office  of  the  Cutler  Grain  Company. 

Among  the  baseball  players  of  yesteryear  were  mill  superintendent 
John  E.  Hess;  a  Mr.  Sloane,  who  also  served  as  an  umpire;  Harry 
Rayham;  William  Lisk;  Charles  Haskell;  and  Frank  Johnson. 

The  best  bicycle  rider  in  town  was  the  same  Frank  Johnson  who 
hailed  from  Smiths’  Village.  Billy  Lisk  was  also  a  member  of  this  club, 
and  frequent  rides  to  Connecticut  were  made  by  this  group. 


ENFIELD  was  a  Community  of  fervent  religious  and  patriotic 
citizenry  and,  despite  the  fact  its  men  and  women  were  deeply 
absorbed  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  they  never  failed  to  note 
the  observance  of  nationwide  holidays. 

The  Centennial  in  1916  was,  of  course,  the  highlight  of  all  holiday 
celebrations  in  the  town’s  long  history.  Because  of  its  historical  nature, 
much  of  this  program  has  been  covered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
historical  notes.  However,  the  three-day  affair  provided  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  other  fun.  Sporting  events  took  place  each  day,  band 
concerts  were  provided,  parades  were  numerous  and  ranged  from  the 
regular  civic  type  of  bands,  drum  corps,  the  marching  of  organizations, 
to  the  clowning  sort  of  horribles. 

The  Soldiers’  Monument,  undedicated  since  its  erection  several  years 
earlier,  was  formally  accepted,  following  an  oration  by  A.  S.  Roe  of 
Worcester.  The  Grand  Army  Post  and  the  town  donated  the  memorial 
and  located  it  on  the  Common  near  the  Congregational  Church. 

This  memorial’s  base  of  Quincy  granite  was  surmounted  by  the 
bronze  statue  of  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  The  names  of  one  hundred 
Enfield  men  who  participated  in  battle  were  placed  on  bronze  plates 
attached  to  the  shaft.  Nearby  the  monument  was  a  Confederate  can¬ 
non  and  some  cannon  balls  given  the  Post  by  the  then  Congressman 
Gillett  of  Springfield. 

Hundreds  of  former  residents  of  Enfield  returned  to  spend  the  three 
days  with  neighbors  and  relatives;  church  services  devoted  to  the  one 
hundredth  observance  were  held  daily;  and  dedicatory  poems  were 
read  by  their  authors  during  the  formal  gatherings.  The  celebration 
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closed  on  the  night  of  the  third  day  with  the  final  band  concert  and  a 
display  of  fireworks. 

But  few  towns  could  boast  of  a  better  record  of  war  service  than 
Enfield  and  as  a  consequence  the  veterans  of  these  wars  were  most 
active  in  participating  in  patriotic  celebrations  when  they  returned  to 
civil  life. 

Independence  Day  was  annually  noted  with  the  customary  parade, 
decoration  of  business  places,  and  the  usual  display  of  fireworks 
throughout  the  day  by  youngsters  and  many  of  their  elders.  The 
afternoon  was  ordinarily  devoted  to  sports. 

Memorial  Day  witnessed  a  parade  of  another  sort.  With  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  war  dead  in  mind,  flags  and  wreathes  were  placed  over  the 
graves  in  cemeteries,  and  a  church  ceremony  was  held  either  before  or 
after  such  exercises. 

The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  observances  were  naturally  of  the 
family  or  home  type  at  which  family  reunions  were  the  custom  and 
they  were  most  generally  observed.  Those  were  the  days  when  former 
Enfield  residents  made  their  way  home  to  spend  the  holidays,  calling 
on  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  former  citizens  of  the  town  and  their 
children  spent  the  summer  or  vacation  months  either  with  their  own 
relatives  or  at  camps  in  the  vicinity,  to  return  to  their  own  homes  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  season. 

Many  families  observed  their  silver  and  golden  wedding  anniversaries 
with  gatherings  that  many  times  forced  them  to  ask  neighbors  to  take 
care  of  their  guests  in  other  homes. 

Enfield  was  the  mecca  annually  for  the  employes  of  the  C.  T.  Sherer 
Company  of  Worcester  because  Mr.  Sherer’s  family  were  natives  of 
the  town. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  the  war  veterans  of  the  present  day  is  a 
copy  of  an  original  program  observing  Memorial  Day  in  Belchertown 
and  Enfield  in  1889.  A  study  of  the  type  of  observance  during  the 
period  less  than  twenty-five  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
indicates  today’s  ceremonies  follow  closely  the  same  pattern. 

The  orders  issued  by  the  E.  J.  Griggs  Post,  No.  97,  G.A.R.,  direct 
the  post  members  to  line  up  at  the  Post  hall  at  9:30  a.m.  and  march 
to  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  to  decorate  the  graves  of  fallen  comrades. 

A  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  B.  King  followed,  after  which  music  was  played 
by  the  Prindeville  Military  Band  of  Ware.  The  men  then  marched  to 
the  Cenotaph  in  the  park.  Remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  in  memory  of 
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the  unknown  dead  were  heard,  and  singing  of  hymns  by  the  gathering 
ensued.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  King  closed  the  ceremony  at  the  park, 
and  post  members  and  invited  guests  marched  to  G.A.R.  Hall  for 
refreshments. 

At  noon  the  marchers  left  to  decorate  graves  at  Enfield  lower  ceme¬ 
tery,  the  church  cemetery,  a  brief  stop  was  made  at  the  Cenotaph, 
and  then  the  paraders,  including  veterans  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
gathered  at  the  Town  Hall  for  commemorative  exercises. 

The  Post  conducted  a  service,  the  band  played,  prayer  was  given 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  reading  of  the  roll  of  deceased  veterans  followed, 
and  a  poem  was  read  by  Lizzie  Tirrell. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Martin  delivered  a  brief  talk,  a  hymn  was  played  by  the 
band,  and  Capt.  David  Hill  of  Easthampton  delivered  the  main  ad¬ 
dress.  The  program  closed  with  the  singing  of  “America,”  and  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served.  E.  H.  Moore  served  as  chairman  of  the  observance. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  held  the  post  of  commander  of  the  Belchertown 
organization,  was  the  first  member  of  the  Gen.  William  S.  Lincoln 
G.A.R.  Post  in  Enfield.  He  held  many  of  the  offices  in  the  Post  and 
was  an  officer  of  the  state  department.  He  delivered  the  annual 
Memorial  Day  messages  for  many  years  thereafter. 
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RELIGION  in  the  Formative  Period  of  Enfield  was  of  the 
.  strictly  Puritan  type,  so  prevalent  throughout  New  England 
during  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  The  professedly  “purer 
moral  code”  was  vigorously  preached  and  rigidly  practiced. 

The  laws,  enacted  by  the  Colonial  General  Courts,  invariably 
directed  all  groups  desirous  of  establishing  local  governments,  to 
“elect  a  minister,  provide  for  his  maintenance,”  and  charged  the 
communities  to  “impose  taxes  for  church  expenditures,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  towns  themselves.”  A  town  and  a  parish  were  described 
as  a  combined  entity  in  those  periods. 

In  later  years  these  laws  were  gradually  amended,  and  the  church 
and  state  were  divorced  and  became  separate  corporations.  Thus, 
Enfield  was  born  in  the  tradition  of  a  duplex  republic ,  and  continued 
this  modus  operandi  well  after  its  separation  from  the  original  Quabbin. 

It  first  existed  in  the  role  of  a  parish,  established  in  1736,  later 
became  a  separate  parish  in  1786,  and  eventually  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  thirty  years  following.  The  separate  parish  followed  the  protest 
of  its  inhabitants  against  the  inconvenience  suffered  in  making  the 
Sunday  and  twice-weekly  trips  to  the  original  Greenwich  church  for 
services.  This  several-mile  journey  proved  exceptionally  arduous 
during  the  severe  winter  seasons. 

The  Enfield  Congregational  Church  was  built  in  the  parish  in  1786 
and  accepted  October  14,  1787,  with  the  services  of  David  Newcomb 
of  Wellfleet  as  the  builder.  The  site  of  the  church  was  given  by  Capt. 
Joseph  Hooker,  grandfather  of  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  of  Civil 
War  fame.  During  its  lengthy  existence  the  parishioners  made  in¬ 
numerable  improvements  and  radical  changes  in  its  construction. 

The  remodeling  even  included  shifting  the  foundation  of  the  structure 
from  a  position  sidewise  to  the  highway,  to  “fronting”  the  structure. 
The  heretofore  “steepleless”  church  became  one  with  a  classic  and 
ornamental  spire,  following  the  design  of  twenty-one  year  old  Sylvanus 
Lathrop.  The  original  builders  had  foreseen  the  eventual  need  of  such 
an  addition,  and  its  main  body  was  built  of  timbers  of  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  the  anticipated  weight. 
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Square  pews  had  earlier  replaced  movable  benches,  but  the  former 
were  replaced  with  the  more  modern  type  of  accessible  pews,  and  in 
addition,  they  were  installed  facing  the  pulpit.  A  new  organ  was 
purchased,  later  it  was  converted  to  the  power  type,  and  when  the 
interior  was  completed  it  contained  a  gallery  on  three  sides  of  the 
church  as  well  as  an  organ  loft. 

A  bell,  the  gift  of  Joseph  Keith,  was  installed  in  the  belfry,  the  gift 
carrying  certain  provisions  that  it  must  also  be  utilized  for  specific 
town  calls  of  the  citizenry. 

The  edifice  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  elements  for  a  century  and 
one-half  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  one  week  before  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  erection.  The  bell  was  somewhat 
melted  by  the  fire  but  was  salvaged  from  the  ruins,  recast  and,  from 
the  metal,  sufficient  tiny  bells  were  made  to  provide  almost  everybody 
in  the  then  dismantled  community  with  a  prized  and  much  treasured 
possession.  J.  Frederick  Zappey  headed  the  committee  in  charge  of 
converting  the  bell  into  miniatures.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  bell 
was  to  go  to  New  Salem,  and  Miss  Marion  Smith  had  part  of  it  recast 
and  mounted  in  the  belfry  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  in 
New  Salem. 

On  October  19,  1938,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  New  Salem,  it  was  “Voted  to  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Enfield  Congregational  Church  for  the  gift  of  the  bell, 
and  installing  same  in  our  belfry.  Voted  we  install  a  tablet  in  the 
church  auditorium  regarding  the  bell,  provided  the  Enfield  Church 
does  not  care  to  do  so.  Ralph  Stowell,  clerk.” 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  1944  consisting  of  Clarence  Mackie, 
Harry  C.  S.  Cogswell,  and  Edwin  A.  Cox  to  have  the  tablet  put  in  the 
church.  The  inscription  reads,  “This  bell  was  recast  from  the  original 
bell  hung  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  Enfield,  Mass.  Given  by 
Joseph  Keith  in  1814  and  destroyed  in  the  incendiary  fire  of  August  I, 
1936.  Presented  to  the  Congregational  Church  of  New  Salem,  Mass, 
in  July  1938.” 

Other  parish  gifts  saved  from  the  fire  were  a  baptismal  font  which 
had  been  presented  by  Mrs.  George  Clinton  Ewing;  also  a  pedestal 
vase  donated  in  memory  of  Henry  E.  Brown. 

The  Congregational  chapel,  situated  across  the  highway  from  the 
church,  was  erected  in  1850  and  was  utilized  for  worship  as  well  as 
education.  There  too  were  held  church  socials  and  many  other 
community  gatherings.  That  building  was  razed  by  flames  in 
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the  fire  of  1936,  and  many  expressed  the  belief  that  the  start  of 
the  conflagration  occurred  in  the  chapel,  and  that  the  fires  were  of 
incendiary  origin. 

The  parsonage,  located  adjacent  to  the  church,  was  purchased  in 
1837  from  Seth  Alden.  The  home  was  used  by  all  but  two  or  three 
ministers.  It  is  known  the  first  two  pastors,  Rev.  Josiah  Crosby  and 
Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp  lived  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Enfield  church,  assuming 
his  duties  in  1789.  He  cared  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  flock  until 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1838.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  was  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Original  records  printed  monthly  by  the  Enfield  Congregational 
Church  contain  numerous  sidelights  during  the  years  1874  to  1883, 
all  taking  place  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Edward  C.  Ewing. 

Whether  these  pamphlets  were  issued  prior  to  and  after  that  minis¬ 
ter’s  career  in  Enfield  cannot  be  attested.  But  several  contain  com¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  parishioners,  as  well  as  church 
reports,  poems,  and  even  so-called  “Biblical  Cube”  puzzles.  One  is 
almost  of  a  prophetic  nature,  since  it  predicts  the  modern  method  of 
bringing  church  services  directly  into  the  home  via  radio. 

In  April  1879,  one  finds  this  query:  “Don’t  you  wish  you  had  a 
telephone  line  running  from  the  church  to  your  home?  That  is  a 
modern  improvement  to  be  yet  generally  adopted,  perhaps.”  Mr. 
Ewing  referred  then,  of  course,  to  the  inability  of  invalids  and  others 
to  attend  the  Sunday  services. 

In  October  1874,  exclaiming  to  his  congregation  concerning  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  church,  Mr.  Ewing  asks,  “Must  our  newly-repaired 
and  beautiful  church  edifice  be  flanked  on  each  side  much  longer  by 
those  shambling  horse  sheds  ?”  The  minister  evidently  was  extending  a 
plea  for  better-looking  sheds,  for  the  same  pamphlet  asks,  “Is  it  too 
late  to  provide  shelter  for  horses  during  the  coming  winter?”  Another 
bulletin  states  “the  reading  of  the  news  items  is  not  expected  during  the 
hours  of  worship.” 

One  tract  printed  in  June  of  1875  directs  the  congregation  “not  to 
expect  the  preacher  to  be  at  his  best  every  time  he  occupies  the  pulpit.” 
He  explained  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  required  of  the  minister 
hardly  warrants  his  continued  fresh  appearance.  In  a  later  paper  he 
indicates  his  skill  in  writing  advertisements.  Under  the  caption, 
“Wanted,”  he  lists,  “a  few  more  church  members  to  attend  the  mid¬ 
week  chapel  meeting.”  Under  the  “Lost”  head  is  this  item:  “Through 
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carelessness  of  the  owner,  a  certain  amount  of  ‘first  love.’  Please  return 
to  any  members  of  this  church.” 

The  Church  Record  definitely  indicates  Enfield  church  members 
were  of  the  active  type.  The  January  1878  pamphlet  lists  the  following 
data :  average  attendance  at  services  during  the  year  was  two  hundred 
and  one;  largest  attendance  was  on  August  19,  1877  when  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  attended;  this  was  two  more  than  the 
actual  membership.  The  smallest  attendance  was  during  a  severe 
snowstorm,  and  that  was  forty.  More  than  three  hundred  were 
present  at  Sunday  services  four  times  during  the  twelve-month  period, 
Mr.  Ewing  stated.  Incidentally,  the  Sunday  school  membership  was 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  In  addition  to  these  statistics,  the 
pastor  made  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  calls  during  the  year.  Such 
records  are  rather  on  the  scarce  side  during  our  more  modern  days,  but 
they  prove  definitely  the  men  and  women  of  Enfield  were  earnest 
churchgoers  as  well  as  steady  workers. 

The  spiritual  and  business  administration  of  the  Enfield  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  comprises  a  history  significant  of  intense  devotion, 
pastoral  dignity,  moral  persuasion,  as  well  as  efficient  financial  acumen. 
In  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  existence  but  fifteen  men  served 
as  pastors.  Their  regimes  ran  from  one  of  forty-nine  years  of  service, 
to  one  lasting  but  one  year.  But  the  figures  show  an  average  of  ten 
years  for  each  as  head  of  their  flock. 

The  first  minister  established  the  record  in  longevity  of  service; 
Rev.  Josiah  Crosby  came  to  Enfield  in  1787  and  remained  pastor  until 
his  death  in  1838.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  the  assistance 
of  an  associate  minister,  Rev.  Sumner  Clapp. 

Because  of  illness,  the  thirteenth  minister  was  forced  to  quit  his 
duties  within  a  year  after  he  accepted  the  Enfield  call.  Rev.  Robert 
McEwen  served  nineteen  years;  Rev.  Edward  C.  Ewing  occupied  the 
pulpit  for  fifteen  years;  Rev.  John  Curtis  for  twelve;  and  Associate 
minister,  Sumner  Clapp  for  eleven. 

The  deacons  of  the  church  likewise  served  for  many  years,  H.  H. 
Barlow  setting  a  record  of  forty  years  in  office.  Three  of  the  trustees 
also  established  an  unusual  triumvirate  as  regards  length  of  service. 
H.  H.  Barlow  and  Edwin  H.  Howe,  both  deacons  for  many  years,  were 
elected  trustees  with  Miss  Marion  Andrews  Smith  in  1906  and  held 
the  same  posts  when  the  church  lost  its  entity  in  1936. 

Few  of  the  records  of  the  early  years  of  the  Enfield  church  are 
available,  therefore  it  is  hard  to  accurately  list  the  deacons  “in 
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toto,”  but  insofar  as  information  can  be  had,  the  following  served 
in  that  office: 

Aaron  Woods,  Darius  Sabin,  John  Chase,  Henry  Fobes,  Samuel  B.  Collins, 
W.  G.  Moore,  R.  Lewis  Thayer,  John  Hawes,  Norman  S.  Chaffee,  Samuel 
Palmer,  Ambrose  Munsell,  H.  H.  Barlow,  Amiel  Hess,  William  Kennedy, 
George  C.  Crowther,  E.  B.  Downing,  Edwin  H.  Howe,  Ebenezer  Rich,  Simeon 
Stone,  Reuben  Colton,  Timothy  Brainard,  Ansel  Fobes,  Alvin  Smith,  Lewis 
Daniels,  Augustus  Moody. 

The  scant  records  show  Messrs.  Woods  and  Sabin  were  appointed 
in  1828  and  were  listed  as  the  first  two  deacons  of  the  church.  Another 
authority  states  Messrs.  Rich  and  Stone  held  office  as  soon  as  the 
church  was  established.  Other  early  deacons  were  Reuben  Colton  in 
1828,  and  Timothy  Brainard,  who  held  office  the  same  year. 

The  four  posts  were  held  at  the  disbanding  of  the  church  by  Messrs. 
Barlow,  Crowther,  Downing,  and  Howe. 

The  list  of  pastors  of  this  church  is  exceedingly  brief,  indicative  of 
their  lengthy  service. 

Here  is  the  roll,  with  their  terms  as  leaders  of  the  Enfield  flock: 

Josiah  Crosby,  1787  to  1838;  Sumner  Clapp  (associate),  1828  to  1837;  John 
Whinton,  1837  to  1841;  Robert  McEwen,  1842  to  1861;  John  A.  Seymour, 
1862  to  1867;  Edward  C.  Ewing,  1868  to  1883;  Edward  P.  McElroy,  1884  to 
1887;  Charles  A.  Savage,  1887  to  1890;  Frank  L.  Goodspeed,  1890  to  1892; 
J.  Howe  Vorce,  1893  to  1896;  George  H.  Hubbard,  1896  to  1900;  J.  Cowles 
Andrus,  1901  to  1906;  Alexander  Sloan,  1907  to  1912;  Edward  C.  Hayes, 
1913  to  1914  (retired  because  of  illness);  George  R.  Hewitt,  1914  to  1922; 
John  S.  Curtis,  1924  to  1936. 

Reverend  Mr.  Curtis  was  in  charge  of  the  parish  up  to  the  final 
service,  until  the  destruction  of  the  church  by  fire  in  1936. 

Hardly  a  historian  of  early  New  England  has  failed  to  mention  the 
forty-nine  year  regime  of  Josiah  Crosby.  He  came  from  the  Cape, 
studied  at  Brown  University,  and  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  under  a  New  Braintree 
clergyman,  and  served  as  minister  in  a  number  of  churches  before  he 
came  to  Enfield  in  1789.  The  new  pastor  was  later  a  trustee  of  Am¬ 
herst  College,  and  following  the  death  of  the  first  president  of  that 
institution,  filled  the  office  until  a  new  appointment  was  made. 

Everts  describes  him  as  a  “vigorous  sermonizer,  earnest  in  his  faith, 
and  a  superior  athlete.”  Francis  H.  Underwood,  a  native  of  Quabbin, 
devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  Mr.  Crosby  in  his  book,  Quabbin — The 
Story  of  a  New  England  Town.  He  styled  him  as  “prudent,  kind  and 
just,”  and,  as  the  minister  made  his  rounds  garbed  in  his  long,  silken 
robe,  “everyone  saluted  him  with  respect  and  good  will.”  Despite 
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Crosby’s  stern  theology,  Underwood  explained  he  was  kind  and 
friendly  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  advocated  all  healthful 
pleasures  which  did  not  interfere  with  church  services,  and  during  his 
nearly  one-half  century  of  service  was  never  in  trouble  or  controversy. 

During  the  last  decade  of  his  life  (he  died  after  more  than  four-score 
years),  he  had  the  help  of  an  associate,  Rev.  Sumner  Clapp.  This  first 
minister  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  $350,  and  he  was  supplied  with  a 
house,  a  small  farm,  and  free  firewood.  His  associate  was  given  a 
salary  of  $500  together  with  the  use  of  a  more  modern  house. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  described  as  “slender,  of  serious  mien,  nervous  and 
wiry,  but  an  indefatigable  worker.”  He  it  was  who  conducted  an 
intense  drive  against  intemperance,  and  though  opposed  by  many, 
succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  quell  the  indiscriminate  drinking  of  many  in 
the  town.  His  campaign  proved  so  successful,  the  church  became  a 
body  of  total  abstainers;  drunken  revels  in  town  ceased,  and  town 
meetings,  formerly  frequently  broken  up  by  bibulous  citizens,  were 
sessions  of  orderliness  and  calm  discussion. 

A  brother  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Ewing,  Enfield  pastor  from  1868  to  1883, 
George  Clinton  Ewing,  married  Amanda  Woods,  the  daughter  of 
Rufus  D.  Woods.  Reverend  Mr.  Ewing  left  Enfield  to  assume  a  pas¬ 
torate  in  Danvers.  One  son,  Rev.  Addison  Ewing,  the  only  survivor 
of  four  sons  born  to  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Ewing,  is  an  Episcopal  rector 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  John  S.  Curtis,  the  final  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1936,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Burton 
E.  Marsh,  who  took  over  the  religious  work  of  the  remaining  few  per¬ 
sons  in  Enfield.  Mr.  Marsh  spent  two  brief  years  in  the  work  and  by 
that  time  the  last  vestige  of  parish  life  had  disappeared  from  Enfield. 
He  then  went  to  the  Townsend,  Vermont,  Federated  Church  and  made 
plans  for  an  early  retirement  from  active  ministerial  duties. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  a  native  of  Montague,  born  May  13,  1872,  and  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1898.  He  received  his  training  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
Iowa,  December  17,  1901.  The  1946  yearbook  gave  the  home  address 
of  Reverend  Mr.  Curtis  as  Church  Street  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

While  the  names  of  a  number  of  ministers  are  listed  as  preaching 
Methodism  in  Enfield  during  the  early  1800’s,  Rev.  Samuel  Tupper  is 
recorded  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  community.  The 
youthful  clergyman  came  to  Boston  from  Nova  Scotia  and  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  labor  in  Enfield  was  given  to  him.  In  1843  he  accepted  the 
call  and  found  a  Methodist  Society  organized  and  composed  of  sixteen 
members.  He  remained  in  charge  for  several  months  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Palmer,  who  remained  two  years.  To  the 
third  pastor  is  given  much  of  the  credit  for  building  the  church  and 
parsonage.  This  took  place  in  1847  and  1848  under  the  spiritual  leader¬ 
ship  of  Rev.  John  W.  Dadman. 

Evert’s  History  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  lists  the  resident  ministers 
following  Mr.  Dadman’s  pastorate  as  follows: 

1849,  Edward  A.  Manning;  1850,  John  Paulson;  1851,  Daniel  Ames;  1852, 
David  Kilburn;  1856,  Nathaniel  J.  Merrill;  1859,  William  M.  Hubbard; 
1862,  John  Capsen;  1863;  Gilbert  R.  Bent;  1864,  J.  W.  Bassett;  1867,  James 
W.  Fenn;  1868,  John  W.  Lee;  1870,  N.  M.  Granger;  1871,  George  Hewes; 
1873,  Nathanial  F.  Stevens;  1874,  William  Wignall;  1878,  J.  Alonzo  Day; 
1887,  F.  H.  Vincent;  1888,  L.  P.  Causey;  after  1890,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  W.  T.  Hale,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Crosby,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Park  A.  Bradford,  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Greely  supplied,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  church’s  existence,  Rev.  John  S.  Curtis  supplied  both  the 
Methodist  and  Congregational  Churches  until  they  disbanded. 

The  spiritual  influence  of  the  church  in  Enfield  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  ten  men  from  that  town  entered  the  ministry.  They  were 
Philander  Thurston,  Charles  E.  Harwood,  Lyman  D.  Roland,  Robert 
M.  Woods,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Frederick  D.  Thayer,  Henry  Davis, 
George  H.  Ewing,  Charles  E.  Ewing,  Addison  A.  Ewing.  In  addition, 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Labbaree,  the  former  Elizabeth  Woods  of 
Enfield,  served  with  her  husband  in  missionary  work  in  Persia. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  the  writer,  devoted  rather  more  than  brief 
mention  concerning  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Whinton  whose  term 
of  less  than  four  years  was  marked  by  considerable  opposition  by  the 
church  leaders.  He  was  about  middle-aged  when  he  assumed  the 
pastorate,  courteous  in  manner  and  possessed  of  an  unfailing  flow  of 
words.  Mr.  Whinton  preached  without  notes,  and  the  author  of 
Quabbin  believed  he  accomplished  this  often  without  study. 

His  sermons  contained  plenty  of  sentiment  and  tender  thoughts  but, 
in  the  minds  of  the  parishioners,  he  failed  to  devote  his  themes  to  the 
“Word.”  His  constant  failure  to  preach  the  blistering  consequences 
which  resulted  from  violating  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  faith,  finally 
brought  about  the  end  of  his  stay.  But  his  dismissal  was  not  without 
serious  difficulty  and  cost  the  church  what  was  then  a  tidy  sum. 

The  pastor  appealed  to  the  church  general  council  and  at  the  ensuing 
conference  he  was  represented  by  a  brilliant  minister,  a  Reverend  Bea¬ 
man  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  church  elders  stated  their  case  and  presented 
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their  evidence  without  assistance  from  outside  counsel.  When  the 
thoroughly  educated  and  learned  Reverend  Beaman  began  his  defense, 
anyone  could  see  in  which  way  the  victory  would  result.  The  speaker 
first  agreed  with  all  of  the  charges  of  the  local  church  guardians  and 
then  as  quickly  insisted  the  future  of  the  discharged  pastor  was  forever 
ruined  by  his  enforced  departure  from  the  parish.  The  speech  was 
lengthy  and  often  repetitious,  but  it  was  effective. 

After  a  very  brief  period  of  deliberation  the  jury  of  outside  clergy¬ 
men  returned  to  the  session  and  decided  $500  would  satisfy  the 
injured  feelings  of  Mr.  Whinton.  It  required  drastic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  early  church  to  find  that  amount  of  money,  but  find  it  it  did,  and 
the  minister  departed  from  Enfield. 

Mr.  Whinton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  McEwen  of  Scottish 
Presbyterian  ancestry,  the  son  of  a  divine  who,  like  his  son,  was  of  a 
rugged  and  powerful  build.  The  new  minister  was  unusually  learned 
and  had  served  as  a  tutor  of  Latin  at  Yale.  To  him  was  ascribed  good¬ 
ness  and  graciousness  and  he  was  referred  to  in  after  years  as  an  ideal 
pastor.  He  was  born  in  New  England,  was  above  medium  height, 
possessed  a  rich  and  resonant  voice,  and  his  sermons  were  direct  and 
practical.  All  hearers  were  reached,  although  not  too  many  realized 
what  perfect  English  he  was  uttering. 

Mr.  McEwen  had  a  profound  conviction  concerning  the  needs  of 
foreign  missions,  and  one  instance  of  his  fervor  is  especially  accorded 
by  Mr.  Underwood.  His  campaign  for  funds  for  the  missionaries  one 
year  brought  forth  contributions  from  not  only  every  parishioner  but 
also  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  church.  The  then  enormous  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  was  received,  and  this  feat  of  generosity  soon 
proved  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  church. 

At  the  following  town  meeting  an  increase  in  school  appropriations 
was  sought.  Among  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  was  one  declaring 
the  children  were  growing  up  with  meager  opportunities.  One  voter 
then  arose  to  state  he  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  but  did  not 
agree  on  the  method  of  raising  the  extra  money  by  taxes.  He  then 
referred  to  the  sum  raised  by  the  church  for  foreign  missions,  adding, 
“this  was  to  keep  a  set  of  well-fed  fellows  in  foreign  parts  where  the 
people  don’t  want  them,  and  where  they  do  little  good.” 

He  explained  that  sum  ($3,000)  was  more  than  all  the  town’s  schools 
cost  annually,  and  suggested  charity  began  at  home,  and  part  of  the 
amount  could  have  more  wisely  been  spent  on  improving  the  schools. 
History  records  the  voters  agreed  on  a  very  small  increase  in  the  school 
appropriations  that  year.  Later  on,  an  appeal  was  made  for  financial 
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assistance  to  a  poor  widow.  Again  reference  was  made  to  the  mission 
collection  with  the  hint  some  of  the  fund  be  handed  over  to  the 
indigent  woman. 

Mr.  McEwen’s  pastorate  lasted  nineteen  years,  and  his  spiritual 
influence  and  good  works  were  so  strong  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
respectable  citizen  of  the  town  who  was  not  also  a  churchgoer. 

Methodism  first  appeared  in  Enfield  about  the  year  1835,  at  which 
time  Rev.  J.  Knight,  a  minister  of  Ware  and  Greenwich,  preached  that 
doctrine.  The  meetings  were  originally  held  on  the  premises  of  an  old 
tavern;  later  they  were  conducted  in  a  little  brick  schoolhouse  across 
the  river.  A  Brother  Kitchen  served  as  leader  of  the  group.  After  a 
brief  interval,  the  services  were  resumed  in  the  town  hall  where,  in 

1842,  Rev.  Philetus  Green  and  Rev.  Philo  Hanks,  both  of  Greenwich, 
preached.  Brothers  H.  Morgan  and  J.  Lewis  of  Greenwich  were  the 
leaders. 

Encouraged  by  the  disaffection  of  sixteen  members  of  the  Enfield 
Congregational  Church,  a  Methodist  Society  was  organized  October  15, 

1843.  Rev.  Samuel  Tupper  was  named  pastor,  and  within  the  space 
of  four  years  the  membership  of  the  new  church  reached  forty-six. 
In  1847,  Rev.  John  Dadman  was  appointed  pastor  and,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  erected.  At  its  comple¬ 
tion  it  was  dedicated,  entirely  free  of  debt.  The  building  cost  #1,700; 
two  years  later  the  parsonage  was  constructed. 

For  a  number  of  years,  thereafter,  students  from  Wilbraham  Acad¬ 
emy  filled  the  pulpit,  but  in  1887,  Rev.  F.  H.  Vincent  assumed  the 
pastorate  and  a  revival  of  activity  was  displayed.  Thirteen  years  later 
another  resumption  of  interest  was  shown,  and  the  membership  then 
totaled  eighty-five. 

A  fire  in  1916  badly  gutted  thestructure,  but  the  church  was  remodeled 
and  redecorated  without  delay.  At  a  meetingof  the  New  England  Meth¬ 
odist  Conference  held  in  1930,  it  was  voted  to  disband  the  organization. 

Following  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  State  in  1930,  with  the 
stipulation  it  could  never  again  be  used  as  a  church,  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  was  turned  over  to  a  fund  collected  for  building  a  new  Methodist 
Church  in  Fairview.  The  building  itself  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
as  a  Grange  Hall  in  Palmer.  The  remaining  parishioners  then  worshipped 
in  the  Enfield  Congregational  Church  until  the  town  went  out  of  existence. 

Enfield  had  a  scant  Roman  Catholic  population  and  services  were 
held  on  Sundays  and  other  feast  days  in  the  upper  town  hall.  Priests 
from  Ware  conducted  the  services. 
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ENFIELD’S  CONTRIBUTION  of  her  sons  and  daughters  to  the  fields  of  art,  the 
sciences  and  other  professions,  and  to  business  and  finance,  is  most  impressive.  Ten  of  the 
young  men  of  the  community  entered  the  ministry,  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  stern 
religious  atmosphere  which  prevailed  in  the  early  life  of  the  village.  Others  joined  the 
educational  profession  where  many  attained  considerable  renown.  One  native,  Francis  H. 
Underwood,  served  as  a  teacher,  occupied  high  diplomatic  posts  throughout  the  world, 
and  then  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  writing.  One  of  his  books,  “Quabbin — The  Story  of  a 
New  England  Town,”  remains  as  an  authoritative  history  of  Enfield. 

Another,  Edward  Clark  Potter,  was  a  sculptor  of  note.  He  collaborated  with  the 
immortal  Daniel  Chester  French  in  many  of  the  latter’s  famous  works.  These  included  the 
General  Joe  Hooker  statue  in  Boston.  The  figure  of  the  horse  on  which  Hooker  is  astride,  is 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  equine  art  in  the  world.  Hooker’s 
grandfather  was  an  early  settler  in  Enfield. 

Two  other  Enfielders  were  leaders  in  the  law  profession,  while  others  proved  to  be 
lawyers  of  distinction.  One  member  of  the  bar  served  as  chief  justice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court.  Other  men  were  successful  in  business  and  finance,  one  of  the  latter  serving 
as  president  of  a  large  insurance  company,  another  heading  a  large  bank.  The  women  of 
Enfield  also  shared  in  their  respective  fields.  One  served  as  a  foreign  missionary  with  her 
husband.  Others  were  able  teachers,  librarians,  secretaries,  and  businesswomen.  Thus,  it 
is  apparent  that,  regardless  of  the  size  of  a  community,  its  people  can  attain  the  heights  of 
success  provided  they  are  blessed  with  ancestors  such  as  the  Swift  River  Valley  could,  and 
did,  possess. 

Jeremiah  Armstrong,  Enfield’s  last  Civil  War  veteran,  was  a  native  of  Springfield. 
He  served  three  years  with  Co.  I,  37th  Mass.  Inf.  and  was  a  member  of  General  Lincoln 
G.A.R.  post.  He  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  leaving  two  sons,  Jeremiah,  Jr.  of 
Belchertown;  James  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Lottie  Rogers 
of  Westwood,  Mrs.  Ida  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Lena  Thayer  of  Dorchester. 

Herbert  H.  Barlow  served  as  a  deacon  in  Enfield  Congregational  Church  for  forty 
years,  and  he  was  named  deacon-emeritus  when  he  left  Enfield  in  1929.  Mr.  Barlow  died  in 
Springfield  in  1946  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 

He  was  employed  for  many  years  in  the  Smiths’  mills.  He  was  prominent  in  civic  affairs 
and  served  as  a  selectman,  town  treasurer  and  tax  collector.  He  was  also  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  more  than  seventy  years. 
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He  was  survived  by  four  children,  Seth,  Mrs.  Alice  Swain  and  Mrs.  Arline  Little,  all  of 
Springfield,  and  Henry  of  New  York.  Mr.  Barlow  was  also  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Hunter  of  Belchertown.  A  brother,  Francis,  died  in  1913;  another  brother,  Arthur  E.,  lives 
in  Kenmore,  N.  Y.  Lizzie  Hunter  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Hunter,  who  lived  in  Greenwich. 
The  couple  now  make  their  home  in  Belchertown. 

Carl  Bartlett  is  the  son  of  Frank  A.  and  Ella  Teresa  Downing  Bartlett,  two  Enfield 
natives.  Frank’s  father  was  born  in  1845,  his  mother  in  1850.  Frank  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade  and  also  conducted  a  farm  in  Enfield.  His  mother  was  engaged  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery  before  her  marriage.  Both  were  members  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church. 

Carl  was  born  in  Boston  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Enfield  where  he  was 
an  engineer  by  trade  and  where  he  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Enfield  Fire  Department. 
He  moved  to  Springfield  in  1928  where  he  held  the  position  of  engineer  in  the  Springfield 
City  Hall  for  a  number  of  years.  His  wife  was  the  former  Harriet  Leavitt  of  Northwood 
Narrows,  N.  H.,  and  was  born  in  1891.  The  couple  were  wed  in  1915,  and  have  three  children 
Virginia,  Edwin,  and  Norma. 

Virginia  was  born  in  1916  and  was  married  to  Sarkis  Serdarian  of  Springfield  in  1941. 
She  is  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Lynda.  Edwin  was  born  in  1918  and  was  seriously  wounded 
in  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941.  After  spending  several  months  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  he  returned  to  navy  duty  and  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  that  service.  He  wed  Marie  Louise 
Berkley  in  1943  and  lives  with  his  wife  and  one-year-old  son,  David,  in  Rosewell,  Pa.  Norma 
was  born  in  1923  and  is  now  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  Spring- 
field. 

Leverno  S.  Bartlett,  who  served  as  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Enfield  for  twenty 
consecutive  years,  is  a  native  of  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  July  18,  1872.  He  is  the 
son  of  Harrison  L.  and  Caroline  Sabin  Bartlett.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Shutesbury,  his 
mother  of  Belchertown.  Leverno  Bartlett  came  to  Enfield  as  a  boy  in  1880  with  his  parents, 
and  his  first  job  was  with  the  Minot  Manufacturing  Company.  In  his  late  teens  he  went  to 
Boston  where  he  learned  the  store  trade  with  the  C.  F.  Hovey  Company. 

On  his  return  to  Enfield,  Mr.  Bartlett  worked  in  the  C.  D.  Haskell  store,  and  following 
his  father’s  death,  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Haskell.  He  later  purchased  his 
partner’s  interest  and  carried  on  the  business  until  he  sold  his  property  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  1936.  Mr.  Bartlett  purchased  the  Enfield  Manufacturing  Company  at  the  start 
of  World  War  I  and  operated  the  mill  under  the  name  of  the  Quabbin  Manufacturing 
Company,  making  cloth.  He  later  turned  over  the  plant  to  his  father-in-law,  David  Tebo, 
for  one  dollar,  and  Mr.  Tebo  sold  it  to  the  State  when  all  of  the  real  estate  and  business  left 
in  the  community  was  taken  for  reservoir  purposes. 

Mr.  Bartlett  married  Virginia  Tebo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Tebo.  Mrs. 
Bartlett’s  sister  was  Miss  Anna  Tebo,  who  was  a  music  teacher  in  Enfield  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  died  September  17,  1947,  in  the  summer  home  she  and  her  husband  occupied 
in  Shutesbury,  though  after  they  left  Enfield  they  made  their  home  in  Springfield,  spending 
the  winters  in  Florida. 

They  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  David  S.,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Montclair,  N.  J. 
schools  until  his  death  in  1940.  David  was  born  in  Enfield  and  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University.  Their  daughter,  Virginia,  wed  Dr.  Leland  Dudley,  who  is  now  superintendent  of 
the  Amherst  Schools.  Mrs.  Leverno  Bartlett  was  a  member  of  the  Enfield  Congregational 
Church  and  the  Quabbin  Club.  Outside  of  his  dual  political  office,  Mr.  Bartlett  had  no 
fraternal  or  church  affiliations. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Bartlett  makes  his  home  in  the  Lord  Jeffrey  Inn  at 
Amherst,  and  when  visited  early  in  1949  was  hale  and  hearty  and  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health.  He  visits  his  daughter,  her  husband  and  their  children,  Bartlett  L.  Dudley,  a  World 
War  II  veteran  and  a  student  in  Syracuse  University,  as  well  as  Nancy  Dudley  Cole,  now 
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with  her  husband,  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  David  S.  Bartlett’s  widow  lives 
with  her  son,  David,  Jr.,  and  daughter,  Pamela,  in  San  Francisco.  Young  David  is  in  the 
U.S.  Navy;  Pamela  is  in  school. 

Daniel  Bolter  was  a  native  of  Hatfield  and  was  born  February  14,  1859,  the  son  of 
Ziba  and  Christine  Purdy  Bolter.  He  spent  many  years  in  Enfield  where  he  conducted  a 
market  garden,  selling  much  of  his  produce  to  residents  of  Ware  and  in  neighboring  com¬ 
munities.  His  home  was  widely  known  as  Bolter’s  corner,  which  was  located  almost  an 
exact  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town  leading  from  the  Ware  Road.  The  house  was  previ¬ 
ously  owned  by  Captain  Lombard,  who  retired  from  the  sea  after  many  years  service. 

Mr.  Bolter  married  Mary  Collis  and  the  couple  had  a  daughter,  Alice,  who  was  engaged 
in  Seventh  Day  Adventist  work  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  her  death.  Mrs.  Bolter  died 
many  years  ago.  Mr.  Bolter  moved  from  Enfield  to  Belchertown  in  1940  and  died  March  3, 
1951.  He  was  survived  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ella  Dickinson  of  Holyoke.  Mr.  Bolter  was  buried 
in  Four  Corners  cemetery  in  Palmer.  Later  information  was  to  the  effect  Mr.  Bolter’s 
daughter,  Alice,  was  born  July  7,  1885  and  died  September  24,  1945. 

George  E.  Boynton  lived  in  Enfield  for  forty-six  years  and  was  employed  by  the 
highway  department  for  much  of  that  time.  He  was  born  in  Pelham,  February  14,  1866, 
and  married  Abbie  Kittredge  of  Medford.  Mrs.  Boynton  died  in  Ware  in  1936,  the  family 
having  moved  to  the  home  of  their  son,  George  W.,  on  Gilbertville  Road  in  1934.  The 
Boyntons  had  three  children,  Clara,  who  married  Charles  Frost  of  Pelham;  Charles  E., 
who  now  lives  in  Iowa;  and  George  W.,  with  whom  his  father  makes  his  home. 

Charles  Frost  is  the  son  of  Horace  and  Olive  Tinner  Frost,  and  his  home  was  located 
in  Pelham  Hollow.  He  was  forced  to  sell  his  property  to  the  State  and  has  built  a  new  home 
on  Pelham  Hill.  The  couple  have  six  children,  Walter  of  Chicopee  Falls;  Herman,  Harold, 
Milton,  and  Louise,  all  of  Pelham;  and  Lillian,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  Amherst.  Charles 
is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

Charles  E.  Boynton  makes  his  home  in  Marshallville,  Iowa,  is  engaged  in  farming,  and 
is  unmarried.  George  W.  is  a  supervisor  with  the  Short  Lines  Bus  Company,  and  married 
Susan  Bothwell  of  Gilbertville.  The  couple  have  a  daughter,  Betty  Jane.  Alfred  Boynton, 
a  brother  of  George  E.,  died  in  1936  and  was  survived  by  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Horatio  Brown  was  born  in  Heath,  September  21,  1808  and  came  to  Enfield  from 
Hatfield  where  he  had  resided  a  number  of  years.  The  journey  to  Enfield  was  made  by  ox¬ 
cart  and  wagons,  and  his  teams  were  so  heavily  loaded  they  sank  in  the  mire  several  times, 
causing  lengthy  delays  before  he  completed  the  trip.  Mr.  Brown  settled  on  a  farm  slightly 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  village.  This  property  remained  in  the  family  for  more  than  eighty 
years.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  later  a  minister  in  Swanzey,  N.  H.  That  community  was  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  about  1747. 

Mr.  Brown  married  Emily  Dwight,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Dwight  of  Belchertown. 
Emily  was  born  September  21,  1809,  and  was  a  descendant  of  John  Dwight  of  Dedham  who, 
in  1634,  was  prominent  in  founding  the  first  public  schools  in  the  United  States  which  were 
supported  by  public  taxes.  The  couple  had  two  sons,  Henry  Edwards,  born  in  Hatfield, 
October  17,  1838,  and  Lyman  Dwight,  also  born  in  Hatfield,  July  5,  1842.  The  two  sons 
attended  Wilbraham  Academy  and  Henry  taught  school  in  Quabbin  Valley  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  asserted  his  belief  that  “education  was  necessary  for  the  better  building  of  a 
community.”  His  brother,  Lyman,  was  a  successful  businessman  in  New  York  City  where 
he  wed  Emma  C.  Vail,  who  was  born  there  October  12,  1857.  Henry’s  wife  was  Jeraine  Rice, 
who  was  born  in  Belchertown,  August  23,  1840.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Rice, 
who  came  from  England  to  Sudbury  in  1638  and  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Government 
committee  named  to  apportion  land  to  the  inhabitants  “according  to  estate  and  person.” 
A  stone  in  his  memory  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  Edmund  Rice  homestead  in  Way- 
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land.  Henry’s  children  were  Nellie  E.,  born  June  9,  1864;  Walter  L.,  born  September  5, 
1865;  and  Harry  E.,  born  October  17,  1881.  The  latter  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 

Horatio  Brown  died  in  Enfield,  November  15,  1887;  his  wife  died  a  year  later  on 
November  11,  1888.  Henry  E.  died  in  Enfield,  July  28,  1902;  and  Lyman  D.  died  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  December  21,  1912.  Henry’s  wife  died  June  11,  1931  and  Lyman’s  wife  passed 
away  in  Brooklyn  on  December  3,  1942. 

Walter  L.  married  Inez  Richardson,  who  was  born  in  Lowell  February  22,  1876.  The 
couple  had  three  children,  all  born  in  Enfield.  They  were  Margaret  R.,  born  on  August  21, 
1906,  who  died  February  6,  1913;  Lyman  D.,  born  July  28,  1909,  and  Henry  E.,  born 
June  15,  1915. 

Nellie  E.  Brown  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1888  and  while  teaching 
the  primary  grades  in  Enfield  became  interested  in  the  methods  of  Frederick  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  kindergarten  work.  Following  her  graduation  from  a  three-year  course  at  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Miss  Brown  went  to  Bangor,  Maine,  where  kindergarten 
methods  were  being  introduced  by  a  group  of  community-minded  women.  The  women 
stated  their  aim  was  to  establish  such  courses  in  the  public  schools  in  that  city.  For  many 
years  Miss  Brown  supervised  the  eight  kindergarten  schools  in  Bangor  and  was  appointed 
head  of  a  school  which  trained  nearly  one  hundred  such  teachers,  who  spread  widely  the 
methods  of  Froebel  throughout  the  state  of  Maine.  Three  years  later  the  Maine  Legislature 
passed  a  law  making  kindergartens  an  essential  part  of  the  school  systems,  compelling  the 
communities  to  withstand  the  expense. 

Twenty  years  after  her  retirement  from  school  work,  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  sorority 
was  established  in  Bangor,  and  Miss  Brown  was  voted  to  honorary  membership  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  work.  Two  members  of  the  Bangor  chapter  personally  initiated  her  in  her 
Springfield  home. 

Walter  L.  Brown,  son  of  Henry  E.,  operated  the  Brown  farm  in  Enfield  until  his 
property  was  sold  to  the  State.  His  wife,  Inez,  was  a  trained  nurse,  having  graduated  from 
the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses  with  high  honors.  She  carried  on  her  profession 
until  she  was  married. 

Lyman  D.,  the  son  of  Walter  L.,  attended  the  Enfield  schools,  continued  his  studies 
at  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton,  and  at  Suffield  Academy,  and  following  his  graduation  in 
1927,  spent  four  years  studying  the  piano  and  organ  at  Grinnell  College  and  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  His  brother,  Henry,  was  educated  in  the  Enfield  schools  and  Mount 
Hermon  School  in  Northfield.  He  then  attended  Bay  Path  Business  College  and  later 
joined  the  engineering  force  of  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  project.  After  the  completion  of  this 
contract  he  joined  the  Engineers  Corps  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Henry  served  twenty-eight 
months  in  Europe  in  World  War  II,  and  on  his  return  resumed  his  work  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  this  time  in  the  New  York  City  headquarters. 

George  Bryans  of  Smiths’  Village,  Enfield,  was  one  of  the  many  who  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  Enfield  to  work  at  the  Smiths’  mills.  George  arrived  with  his  parents 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  September  1885,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  The  group 
consisted  of  William  J.  and  Selina  Lisk  Bryans,  Robert,  John,  William,  Samuel,  George,  and 
Sarah  Ann  and  Margaret,  the  two  latter  having  preceded  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
in  coming  to  the  town.  For  many  years  all  of  the  family,  except  Mrs.  George  Bryans  and 
Mrs.  William  J.  Bryans  worked  in  the  same  mill. 

George  married  Martha  Turkington  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  in  1895.  Their 
children  were:  William  J.,  who  was  born  June  23,  1896,  and  wed  Florence  St.  Germaine  of 
Springfield;  Bertha  May,  born  June  7,  1900,  who  wed  Carleton  Bartlett  of  Rockville, 
Connecticut;  Raymond  L.,  born  February  1,  1902,  who  wed  Rose  Beals  of  Worcester; 
Viola,  born  August  23,  1906  and  who  married  Ernest  Taylor  of  Ashland,  N.  H.;  and  Evelyn, 
born  July  27,  1909,  who  became  the  wife  of  Theodore  Gurski  of  Enfield.  William  J.,  the 
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father  of  George,  died  in  Enfield  at  the  age  of  seventy-two;  Selina,  died  in  Enfield  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three. 

The  family  left  Enfield  after  selling  its  property  to  the  State,  moving  to  Rockville, 
Connecticut  in  June  1931.  Martha,  the  wife  of  George,  died  in  April  1950.  Mr.  Bryans  is 
now  making  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  in  Rockville.  He  was  a  member 
of  Athol  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Enfield  Methodist  Church.  His  wife  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  same  church  and  the  Ladies’  Society. 

His  son,  William  J.,  has  a  stepson,  Kenneth  Erickson,  who  is  wed  to  Mary  Bmerck 
of  Portland,  Connecticut.  The  couple  have  two  sons,  Robert  and  Peter,  and  a  daughter, 
Kathleen.  They  make  their  home  in  Portland. 

Raymond  has  two  sons,  Raymond,  Jr.  and  Donald,  and  a  daughter,  Betty  May.  The 
family  lives  in  Ludlow.  Evelyn  has  a  son,  Theodore,  and  three  daughters,  Jacqueline, 
Marlene,  and  Sandra. 

.  John  H.  Bryans  of  Enfield  arrived  in  that  town  from  Ireland  to  work  in  the  Smiths’ 
mills.  His  wife  was  the  former  Martha  Kennedy  Bryans.  Mr.  Bryans  arrived  in  the  town 
some  period  earlier  than  his  other  brothers,  who  were  employed  in  the  same  concern,  too. 

The  children  of  John  and  Martha  were:  Edmund  of  Monson;  Olive  V.  Bryans  Rawson 
of  Palmer;  Alfred  S.,  since  deceased;  Elliot  M.  of  Springfield;  Josephine  Bryans  Wickman 
of  Ludlow;  Ruth  L.  Bryans  Stickler  of  Swansea;  and  Charlotte  E.  Bryans  Sunter  of  Ludlow. 
Edmund  is  unmarried;  Olive  is  the  wife  of  Wayne  L.  Rawson,  whose  home  is  in  Chester, 
Vermont.  Elliot  married  Lillian  Rae  of  Springfield,  and  the  couple  have  a  daughter,  Linda. 
Charlotte  is  the  wife  of  Walter  G.  Sunter  of  Ludlow,  and  she  is  employed  in  the  assessors’ 
office  in  that  community.  She  and  her  husband  are  members  of  the  Ludlow  Country  Club. 
The  family  moved  from  Enfield  to  Bondsville  in  1920;  Mrs.  Bryans  died  in  1945;  and  Mr. 
Bryans  makes  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Rawson  in  Palmer. 

Robert  Bryans  was  another  of  the  brothers  who  came  to  Smiths’  Village  from  Ireland. 
He  married  Mary  Gates,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Hutton  Gates.  The 
couple  have  seven  children:  Margaret,  Selena,  Eva,  Ethel,  Clara,  Hazel,  and  Robert  L. 
There  are  seven  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren.  Mr.  Bryans  is  now  retired  and 
lives  with  his  wife  and  the  unmarried  children  in  Monson. 

Norman  and  Ann  Lamphear  Chaffee  spent  sixty  years  of  their  married  life  in 
Enfield.  Mrs.  Chaffee  taught  school  at  Monson  Academy  before  she  came  to  town,  and 
she  served  as  a  nurse  during  the  early  part  of  her  married  life.  Mrs.  Chaffee  died  in  1933 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six;  her  husband  makes  his  home  in  Pelham.  The  couple  had  eight 
children  but  twin  girls  and  a  boy  died  when  very  young.  Frank,  the  father  of  four  children, 
worked  as  a  farmer  and  later  with  a  Springfield  concern;  he  died  in  1925.  Rufus  was  engaged 
in  the  heating  business  in  Athol  for  many  years  and  died  in  1941.  William  makes  his  home 
in  West  Pelham  and  served  as  selectman  of  that  town  for  several  terms.  He  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Robert  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  makes 
his  home  in  Huntington.  He  is  employed  as  a  foreman  in  a  Chester  mill.  He  has  two 
children,  Rev.  Glenn  Chaffee,  who  is  stationed  in  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  and  Thelma,  a 
high  school  student.  Mary  Chaffee,  the  daughter  of  Norman,  is  unmarried  and  lives  in 
Belchertown. 

The  four  children  of  Frank  are  married;  Roland  is  a  World  War  II  veteran;  he  owns  a 
farm  in  Ware  and  is  the  father  of  a  young  son.  Viola  lives  in  Springfield  and  is  the  mother 
of  a  boy.  Norman,  the  youngest  son  of  Frank,  was  killed  in  World  War  II  after  two  months 
of  service  overseas.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  infant  son. 

Mrs.  William  Chandler,  the  daughter  of  Josiah  Woods,  manufacturer  and  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  was  a  native  of  Enfield.  She  graduated  from  the  Young  Women’s 
Seminary  in  Ipswich  and  was  married  in  1868.  After  two  years  in  Enfield  she  moved  away, 
but  spent  her  summer  vacations  in  her  native  community.  She  was  the  mother  of  Prof. 
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William  Woods  Chandler  (Yale,  1896);  of  Robert  Woods  Chandler  (Yale,  1901);  and  of  a 
daughter,  Frances  (Smith  College,  1894.)  Her  brother  was  Rev.  Robert  M.  Woods,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  Hatfield  Congregational  Church.  A  sister,  Mrs.  William  B.  Kimball, 
lived  for  most  of  her  life  in  Enfield. 

Nathaniel  Chickering  came  to  Enfield  in  1800  and  with  his  son,  Otis,  operated  a 
grist  mill  for  two  decades.  The  Enfield  dam  gave  way  in  a  flood  destroying  the  business. 
He  left  six  children.  One  of  his  descendants  was  Bertrand  S.,  who  served  as  chief  operator 
of  the  telephone  system  in  Enfield.  He  made  his  home  with  the  Edwin  H.  Howe  family 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  the  telephone  exchange  was  located  in  the  Howe  home.  Ber¬ 
trand  was  superintendent  of  the  Congregational  Church  School  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darius  0.  Chickering. 

Epaphras  Clark  was  for  many  years  the  lone  lawyer  in  Enfield.  He  was  a  native  of 
Westhampton,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  studied  law  in  West  Springfield.  He 
practiced  first  in  Granby,  spent  five  years  in  South  Hadley,  then  moved  to  Enfield. 

He  remained  in  the  latter  community  for  thirty  years  and  served  as  a  trial  justice,  on 
numerous  town  posts,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  five  consecutive  years.  He 
was  politically  first  a  Whig  and  subsequently  a  Republican.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1864  the  second  oldest  member  of  the  Hampshire  County  Bar. 

Joshua  Crosby — Perhaps  because  of  his  exalted  position  as  the  first  minister  in  the 
community,  Reverend  Mr.  Crosby  shares  honors  with  few  other  Enfield  personages  as  to 
who  contributed  most  to  the  welfare  of  the  town.  The  pastor  of  Enfield  Congregational 
Church  assumed  his  post  as  first  pastor  in  1789  and  held  that  rank  until  his  death  in  1838. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Amherst  College.  Considerable  information  relative  to  his 
stewardship  as  first  minister  is  contained  in  another  chapter,  but  the  genealogical  record  of 
the  clergyman  was  deferred  for  this  more  proper  section  of  this  book.  Enfield  history  fails 
to  denote  any  exact  information  concerning  his  birth  or  the  names  of  his  forebears. 

Francis  Underwood  states  Mr.  Crosby  was  about  middle-aged  when  he  came  to  Quabbin 
in  1789,  and  it  is  known  he  lived  there  for  forty-nine  years.  He  died  in  1838  as  he  was  near¬ 
ing  his  eightieth  year.  With  his  war  record  substantiated,  it  is  presumed  he  was  born 
approximately  175 7  and  came  to  Quabbin  in  1789.  He  married  Lydia  Terry  in  1790,  and 
the  couple  had  seven  children.  Six  of  the  children  married,  but  only  two  of  the  following 
generation  made  their  homes  near  Enfield.  A  granddaughter,  Rebecca,  married  a  Greenwich 
physician,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Davis;  a  great-grandson,  Frank  S.  Crosby,  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  trade  in  Ware. 

Other  records  reveal  that  his  daughter,  Lydia  Ferry  Crosby,  was  born  September  11, 
1794  at  Enfield,  and  married  Col.  Thomas  W.  Ashley  of  Deerfield.  They  had  at  least  eight 
children  with  four  of  the  sons  leaving  descendants  who  are  still  living  in  Deerfield  today. 
Charles  H.  Ashley,  his  grandson,  attended  Deerfield  Academy  and  lived  at  Deerfield  until 
his  death  in  recent  years.  He  had  four  children,  born  in  Deerfield,  of  whom  Jonathan  P. 
Ashley  and  Thomas  W.  Ashley  were  the  sons. 

The  Crosby  house  was  sold  to  President  King  of  Amherst  College  before  the  town 
went  out  of  existence,  and  the  building  is  now  located  on  the  Amherst  campus. 

George  G.  Crowther  was  a  native  of  Enfield,  born  October  3,  1871,  and  held  numerous 
town  offices.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Crowther,  attended  the  town  schools  until 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  then  employed  by  the  Swift  River  Company.  He  spent  twenty- 
six  years  clerking  in  the  mill  store,  and  in  later  years  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Amanda  W. 
Ewing  as  gardener.  Mr.  Crowther  moved  to  Amherst  after  selling  his  property  to  the  State 
and  until  recently  was  engaged  as  a  gardener  on  several  estates  in  that  town. 

He  married  Nellie  Field  in  1903,  and  after  her  death  in  1935  he  wed  Leila  Smith  in  1937. 
Mr.  Crowther  has  no  children  but  jokingly  declared  his  brother  more  than  made  up  for  his 
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lack  of  progeny.  The  brother  referred  to  married  twice  and  was  the  father  of  fourteen.  The 
latter  brother  is  both  a  grandfather  and  a  great-grandfather.  George  Crowther  served  as 
selectman,  member  of  the  school  committee,  assessor,  tax  collector,  and  auditor.  His  hobby, 
he  declares,  is  locating  pictures  and  documents  of  old  Enfield.  Mr.  Crowther  is  a  fifty-year 
Mason,  and  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Enfield  Congregational  Sunday  School  for 
thirty-three  years.  He  also  was  a  trustee  and  deacon  of  the  church  during  his  long  affiliation 
with  the  parish. 

Sophia  Milsop  Damon  is  the  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Milsop  and  was  wed  to 
Irving  L.  Damon  of  Gilbertville,  May  11,  1929.  She  was  born  in  Enfield,  May  30,  1899. 
Prior  to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Damon,  Sophia  Milsop  graduated  from  the  Springfield  Hospital 
Nursing  School  in  1926.  The  couple  have  a  daughter,  Ruth  E.,  who  is  a  junior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst;  and  twin  sons,  Robert  I.  and  Allan  L.,  members  of 
the  junior  class  of  Classical  High  School  in  Springfield. 

One  of  Mrs.  Damon’s  brothers,  Esau,  was  born  in  Enfield,  September  21,  1901,  and  is 
now  a  foreman  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  He  married  Ruth  Graves  of  Palmer 
and  the  couple  have  four  children:  Roger,  Edward,  John  and  Joan.  The  family  lives  at 
315  Park  Street,  West  Springfield. 

Another  brother,  William  D.,  was  born  in  Enfield,  December  12,  1903.  He  is  now 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange  in  West  Springfield. 
He  wed  Elizabeth  Jackson  of  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1932,  and  the  couple  have  no  children.  A 
sister,  Jane  Milsop,  was  born  in  Enfield,  August  14,  1897  and  died  in  the  same  community 
May  5,  1931.  Sarah  Milsop  died  June  3,  1936,  and  her  husband,  David,  died  September  28, 
1941.  Mr.  Damon  and  Esau  and  William  D.  Milsop  are  members  of  Eden  Lodge  of  Masons 
of  Ware. 

William  B.  Downing  was  the  son  of  James  Downing,  who  had  arrived  in  Enfield  about 
1830  and  was  engaged  in  operating  a  coal  kiln.  James  was  a  native  of  Greenwich. 

The  son,  William  B.,  was  for  some  time  a  partner  in  the  sawmill  owned  by  Ward  and 
Woods,  but  quit  that  firm  to  engage  in  the  lumber  business  in  Pelham  and  Enfield.  He  was 
widely  reputed  to  be  an  expert  judge  of  timber  and  was  most  successful  in  business.  Mr. 
Downing  was  an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and  died  in  1895  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine.  Mr.  Downing  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  William,  Edward  and  Charles. 
The  latter  died  at  an  early  age. 

Edward  B.  Downing,  son  of  William  B.,  was  born  in  Pelham,  August  25,  i860,  and 
was  a  long-time  resident  of  Enfield.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of,  and  the  secretary 
for  the  Enfield  Fire  Department  for  twenty  years,  and  also  served  as  highway  superintend¬ 
ent,  tree  warden,  assessor  for  two  decades,  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  a  deacon  and 
treasurer  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church,  teacher  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  was  a  past  master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons. 

He  married  Iola  Whitman  of  Enfield,  November  2,  1886.  Miss  Whitman  was  the 
daughter  of  Cyprian  Decatur  and  Mary  Jane  Whitman  of  Danville,  Vermont,  and  was 
born  September  7,  1861.  Her  parents,  cousins  of  the  noted  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  came  to 
Enfield  when  their  daughter  was  four  years  of  age.  Iola  was  educated  in  the  Enfield  schools, 
graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1885,  and  was  teaching  school  in  Enfield  when 
she  first  met  her  husband.  She  was  the  town’s  first  librarian.  Mrs.  Downing  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Quabbin  Club,  was  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  was  closely  identified 
with  the  Congregational  church. 

The  couple  had  four  children:  Richard,  now  of  Killingsworth,  Connecticut;  Harold  W., 
of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Edward  Raymond  of  Belchertown;  and  a  daughter,  Dorothy, 
also  of  Belchertown.  Mr.  Downing  died  April  20,  1936,  and  his  wife  died  September  21, 
1947.  Harold  W.,  first  son  of  the  couple,  studied  for  the  ministry,  preached  for  a  brief 
period,  and  then  entered  business.  He  married  Bertha  Brown,  also  a  minister  and  a  resident 
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of  Tennessee,  and  she  now  conducts  religious  services  in  Los  Angeles.  Richard  wed  Edith 
Hunt  of  Enfield.  The  couple  have  one  daughter  and  they  live  in  Killingsworth,  Connecticut. 
Edward  Raymond  conducts  an  extensive  poultry  business  on  the  Amherst-Belchertown 
road.  His  sister,  Dorothy,  lives  with  him. 

Henry  Monroe  Downing  was  born  in  Enfield  in  1854,  the  son  of  George  W.  and 
Olive  Aldrich  Downing.  He  married  Fannie  Priscilla  Newcomb,  the  daughter  of  Anson  F. 
and  Maria  F.  Richards  Newcomb,  April  26,  1887.  Both  were  natives  of  Enfield.  Mr. 
Downing  was  a  contractor  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  as  an  assessor, 
as  tree  warden,  and  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Republican  Town  Committee  for  twenty 
years.  He  aided  in  organizing  the  Enfield  Fire  Department,  served  as  assistant  chief,  and 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  clerk  in  Haskell’s  store.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Metacomet  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Downing’s  great-grandfather  was  one  of  Enfield’s  first  selectmen,  and  her  pa¬ 
ternal  great-grandfather  was  a  master  builder  and  erected  the  Enfield  Congregational 
Church.  The  couple  left  Enfield  in  1928.  Mrs.  Downing  taught  school  in  Greenwich  and 
Enfield  before  her  marriage,  and  she  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and  the 
Quabbin  Club.  She,  like  her  husband,  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Enfield  School 
Committee. 

The  couple  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1937  and  Mr.  Downing  died, 
November  20  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Mrs.  Downing  died  in  the  home 
of  her  son,  Charles  N.,  in  Belchertown,  August  21,  1945  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Their 
son,  Charles  N.,  and  a  granddaughter,  Barbara,  survive. 

Charles  Newcomb  Downing  was  born  in  Enfield  and  was  the  son  of  Henry  M.  and 
Priscilla  Downing.  He  was  educated  in  the  Enfield  schools  and  at  New  Salem  Academy. 
He  worked  for  fifteen  years  as  mechanic  for  Herbert  Coolbeth;  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Enfield  administration  building  during  the  reservoir  construction  project.  This  was  formerly 
the  Captain  Kimball  estate.  Mr.  Downing  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Commission  at  Quabbin  Dam  headquarters. 

He  married  Gertrude  E.  Metcalf,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  House  Metcalf. 
His  wife  was  educated  in  the  Enfield  schools  and  at  Athol  High  School.  She  studied  at  Bay 
Path  Institute  in  Springfield  and  served  as  Enfield  librarian  for  twenty  years.  She  was  also 
active  in  Congregational  church  affairs,  was  a  member  of  the  Quabbin  Club  and  other 
societies.  Her  husband  was  a  member  of  the  Grange,  was  a  constable  for  many  years,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  fire  department. 

The  couple  now  live  in  Belchertown  and  have  a  daughter,  Barbara,  who  works  in  the 
Belchertown  post  office.  Mr.  Downing  was  a  member  of  the  Enfield  Congregational  Church, 
the  Grange,  the  fire  department  and  was  a  constable.  His  daughter,  Barbara,  was  one  of  the 
last  telephone  operators  in  Enfield  when  the  exchange  closed,  October  21,  1938. 

Jerome  F.  Downing,  who  gave  up  journalism  for  law,  was  a  high  school  principal 
and  later  quit  a  lucrative  law  practice  and  the  office  of  district  attorney  to  enter  the  insurance 
field.  He  was  a  native  of  Enfield,  the  son  of  James  Downing,  and  was  born  March  24,  1827. 
He  was  reared  on  the  Downing  farm,  held  the  post  of  editor-in-chief  of  the  Troy,  New 
York  Times,  taught  school  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania  in 
1855.  There  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  and  later  served  several  years  as  mayor  of  that 
city.  He  then  was  named  general  agent  of  a  large  insurance  company  and  engaged  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  number  of  agents  to  permit  him  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  his  municipal  and 
county  duties.  He  had  a  most  successful  career  in  the  insurance  field  and,  according  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  acquired  considerable  wealth. 

Mr.  Downing  explained  in  a  brief  personal  note  that  his  law  work  was  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  his  later  entrance  into  the  insurance  field  where  legal  talent  was  in  those  days 
essential  for  safely  conducting  such  a  business.  He  retired  from  active  work  after  forty-six 
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years  as  manager  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  insurance  companies  with  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  managers  in  the  history  of  insurance.  He  maintained  a 
huge  estate  in  what  was  later  named  Downingville,  North  Dakota,  which  contained  a  vast 
wheat  acreage. 

Omar  Downing  was  the  husband  of  Eleanor  Lisk,  the  daughter  of  Frank  Lisk.  The 
family  lived  on  the  West  Ware  Road,  and  Mr.  Downing  was  employed  in  the  Smiths’  mill  for 
many  years.  He  later  moved  to  Athol  where  he  worked  in  a  shoe  plant.  Later  he  was 
employed  as  a  machinist.  His  home  was  on  Royalston  Road. 

Mrs.  Downing  died  during  the  influenza  epidemic  in  World  War  I.  The  couple  had 
three  daughters,  Eleanor,  whose  present  home  is  not  known  by  members  of  her  family; 
Muriel,  who  wed  Ranson  Ames,  a  plumber  in  Amherst;  and  Ruth,  who  is  married  and  lives 
in  Maine. 

Abner  Eddy  was  an  early  settler  in  town,  coming  from  Cape  Cod.  He  settled  on  the 
farm  later  owned  by  Henry  Squires.  He  was  married  twice,  to  Elizabeth  Cotton,  and  on  her 
death,  to  Dorcas  Gross.  The  two  marriages  resulted  in  the  birth  of  fourteen  children.  John 
Eddy  married  a  granddaughter  of  Jonah  Gross  and  settled  on  the  Gross  farm  following 
the  latter’s  death. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Woods  Ewing  was  one  of  Enfield’s  most  prominent  personages.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Rufus  D.  and  Isabella  Smith  Woods,  and  graduated  from  Vassar  College 
in  1870.  She  married  George  C.  Ewing  in  1882,  her  husband  holding  the  post  of  manager  of 
foreign  offices  for  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company.  Mrs.  Ewing  traveled  over  most  of  the 
world  with  her  husband  for  two  years  and  returned  to  Enfield  to  make  her  home.  She 
served  as  organist  in  the  Congregational  church  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  school  for  half  a  century.  She  was  also  a  church  trustee. 

Mrs.  Ewing  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Quabbin  Club,  a  president  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  member  of  the  town  school  committee,  and  a  director  of  the  Library  Association.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  Enfield  in  1916,  Mrs.  Ewing  prepared  and  delivered  a 
brilliant  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  town.  Much  of  the  information  she 
supplied  is  contained  in  another  chapter  of  this  book.  Mrs.  Ewing  moved  to  Springfield  in 
1928  and  died  in  1930  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Amanda  Woods  was  the  only  child  of  Rufus  D.  Woods,  and  married  George  Clinton 
Ewing,  the  younger  brother  of  Rev.  Edward  C.  Ewing,  minister  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Enfield.  Reverend  Mr.  Ewing  served  as  pastor  for  fifteen  years,  leaving  in  1884 
to  assume  a  pastorate  in  Danvers.  The  couple  had  three  children:  Kathleen,  who  married 
James  M.  Linton,  now  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Rufus  D.  W.  Ewing,  who  wed  Gertrude 
Thurston,  who  make  their  home  in  Holyoke;  and  Marjorie,  the  wife  of  Frank  L.  Gage  of 
South  Amherst.  There  are  two  grandchildren,  Margaret  Ann  Linton  and  Bradley  Ewing  Gage. 

Charles  W.  Felton  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  Enfield  where  he  lived  for 
more  than  forty  years.  His  brother,  Dr.  John  W.,  lived  with  him  in  his  latter  years.  Charles 
operated  a  large  farm  and  held  numerous  town  offices.  When  he  left  Enfield,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  His  wife  was  the  former  Angenette  Coggswell,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Laura  Underwood  Coggswell  of  New  Salem.  The  couple  left  Enfield  in  1928 
after  selling  their  property  to  the  State  and  moved  to  Orange.  In  1938  they  observed  their 
fifty-eighth  wedding  anniversary  in  their  new  home. 

Mr.  Felton  died  November  8,  1938,  and  his  widow  then  moved  to  New  Salem  where 
she  is  now  making  her  home  with  her  brother  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Coggswell. 
She  is  eighty-nine  years  of  age  and  in  excellent  health.  Her  husband  was  a  long  time  member 
of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons  and  of  the  Enfield  Grange.  Mrs.  Felton  was  born  June  22,  1861. 

Dr.  John  W.  Felton  was  a  dentist  by  profession  and  married  Charlotte  Scott,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Brown  Scott,  in  1879.  The  dentist  was  a  brother  of  Charles 
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W.  Felton.  Dr.  Felton  left  Enfield  for  Hinsdale  in  1888  and  following  his  studies  practiced 
in  that  community  until  1911. 

The  couple  left  a  daughter,  Mildred,  later  wed  to  a  Mr.  Watson,  now  reportedly  living 
in  the  west.  Mildred  was  born  in  Enfield  to  which  place  her  parents  returned  following 
their  lengthy  stay  in  Hinsdale.  Dr.  Felton  died  in  Enfield  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
Charles,  in  1912.  His  widow  died  in  Amherst  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mildred,  in  1942. 

A  brother  of  Mildred,  Carl  S.  Felton,  was  killed  when  struck  by  an  express  train  in 
Hinsdale  in  1895.  Mildred  still  makes  her  home  in  Amherst  where  she  is  engaged  in  teaching 
retarded  children.  She  is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Vernon  W.,  now  located  in  the  west;  and 
Robert,  who  lives  in  Chicago.  A  daughter  of  Mildred,  Mrs.  Bernardine  Richard,  makes  her 
home  in  Chicago. 

Robert  Field — Although  this  first  citizen  of  Enfield  was  honored  by  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  by  naming  the  community  for  him,  the  data  concerning  both  his  ancestry  and  his  early 
days  in  Quabbin  is  scant,  and  somewhat  speculative.  The  Massachusetts  Genealogy  fails 
to  record  his  name,  and  the  Field  Genealogy  on  the  other  hand  covers  more  than  a  score  of 
Robert  Fields,  but  a  bare  mention  of  three  such  names  lists  them  as  participants  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  all  three  from  Greenwich. 

A  Private  Robert  Field  from  that  community  served  one  month  with  Capt.  Isaac 
Powers’  Company;  a  Corp.  Robert  Field  was  with  Capt.  Joseph  Hooker’s  Minute  Men  for  a 
briefer  period;  and  a  Lieut.  Robert  Field  also  is  recorded  who  spent  another  short  enlistment 
in  the  same  war.  Another  item  found  in  the  Field  Genealogy  concerns  a  Fobes-Field  com¬ 
bination,  these  men  coming  from  Bridgewater  to  take  part  in  hostilities  about  the  same 
year.  Since  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  were  residents  of  Bridgewater,  and  the 
name  of  Fobes  was  listed  among  the  early  settlers  of  Enfield,  it  might  be  presumed  they  were 
members  of  the  same  group. 

However,  the  book,  “Samuel  Minot  Jones,”  written  by  Charles  S.  Walker  of  Amherst, 
makes  some  reference  to  the  Robert  Field  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town.  It  records  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Minot  Jones,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Capt.  Elnathan  Jones,  took  for 
her  second  husband  Robert  Field,  Esq.  of  Enfield.  He,  according  to  the  author,  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  selectman  for  five  years,  State  representative  from  1801  to  1804,  an 
innkeeper,  a  manufacturer,  and  for  many  years  a  leading  man  in  the  community.  Robert 
Field  took  his  wife  to  his  home  which  he  built  in  1776. 

The  Jones  book  also  records  that  when  Mary  Minot  Jones  wed  Robert  Field,  she 
brought  with  her  to  Enfield  her  four  sons,  and  probably  her  three  daughters.  She  is  listed  as 
the  mother  of  seven  children.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  recorded  as  May  8,  1803,  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Elnathan  Jones,  the  first  husband  of  Mary  Minot.  One  son,  Samuel, 
died  in  Enfield  in  1819.  However,  there  is  no  more  mention  of  the  three  daughters  through¬ 
out  the  book,  nor  is  there  any  information  concerning  any  children  born  to  Robert  and 
Mary  Field. 

But  Everts’  “History  of  the  Connecticut  Valley”  states  Enfield’s  first  lawyer,  Joshua 
Upham,  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Field.  Another  reference  is  made  later  con¬ 
cerning  the  marriage  of  another  daughter  of  Mr.  Field  to  another  early  lawyer  in  Enfield, 
Elihu  Lyman.  Whether  these  ladies  were  stepdaughters  of  Mr.  Field  or  actual  daughters, 
cannot  be  established  from  available  records.  It  is  known  that  Mrs.  Field  survived  her 
husband  by  many  years,  and  was  carefully  attended  by  three  Jones  sons  during  her  old  age. 

Early  documents  show  Robert  Field  was  one  of  thirty  men  who  subscribed  for  pews  in 
the  Congregational  church  in  1793;  that  he  established  the  first  industry  in  town,  a  textile 
plant;  that  he  operated  one  of  the  early  inns  in  his  home;  that  he  was  unmarried  until  he 
met  Mary  Minot  Jones;  and  that  a  deed  with  his  name,  dated  May  16,  1815,  still  exists. 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  recorded  concerning  the  Field  house,  but  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  historic  structure  will  suffice  for  this  biographical  sketch  of  its  builder.  It 
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consisted  of  eight  rooms,  and  the  partitions  of  the  front  rooms  were  so  hinged  that  the  walls 
could  be  folded  back  to  make  a  large  ballroom  where  socials  and  other  entertainments  were 
held.  Three  fireplaces  provided  heat,  one  in  the  kitchen  also  containing  a  large  brick  oven 
for  cooking  purposes. 

The  property  eventually  was  owned  by  the  Francis  B.  Crane  estate,  and  in  1930  was 
purchased  by  the  State.  Mrs.  James  J.  Pocock  of  Philadelphia  bought  it  from  the  State 
and  a  crew  of  twelve  men  carefully  took  it  down,  piece  by  piece,  marked  each  timber,  and 
shipped  it  to  Dorset,  Vermont,  where  it  was  re-erected  as  a  summer  home  for  Mrs.  Pocock. 
The  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  year  old  structure  thus  survived  its  original  owners,  their 
immediate  descendants,  as  well  as  the  community  itself. 

Josiah  Willard  Flint  was  a  native  of  Athol  and  came  to  Enfield  in  1874.  He  came 
from  old  Colonial  stock,  his  ancestors  settling  in  Concord  in  1638.  He  was  engaged  in 
farming  until  he  entered  the  lumbering  business  with  D.  B.  Gillett.  He  held  numerous  town 
offices  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  served 
twenty-six  years  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  represented  the  district  in  the  legislature  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Flint  married  three  times;  his  first  wife  was  Emma  Tast  of  Athol;  after  her  death, 
he  wed  Kitty  Shoals  of  Easthampton;  and  following  her  death  he  married  Charlotte  Shoals, 
also  of  Easthampton,  but  only  a  distant  relative  of  the  second  Mrs.  Flint.  There  was  no 
issue  from  any  of  the  marriages. 

Jesse  Fobes  was  another  of  the  early  settlers,  arriving  in  Enfield  from  Bridgewater  in 
1796.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  progressive  citizens  and  in  addition  to  con¬ 
ducting  his  farm,  also  took  an  active  interest  in  town  and  county  affairs.  He  was  a  select¬ 
man  for  many  terms,  served  as  state  representative  three  years,  and  was  the  father  of 
Charles  E.  and  Henry  Fobes.  Charles  became  an  eminent  lawyer  and  was  appointed  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1847,  and  the  following  year  was  named  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  legally  changed  his  name  to 
Forbes. 

His  half-brother,  Henry  Fobes,  was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church  and  was 
one  of  its  most  generous  benefactors.  A  tablet  in  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  church 
vestibule.  The  tablet  was  saved  from  the  church  fire  in  1935. 

William  Henry  Galvin,  though  not  a  native  of  Enfield,  was  nevertheless  a  long-time 
resident  and  citizen  of  that  community.  He  was  born  within  a  few  miles  of  Enfield,  in 
Ware,  in  1876,  and  came  to  Enfield  in  1907.  Mr.  Galvin  remained  in  the  town  as  operator 
of  the  Swift  River  Hotel  for  many  years;  and  when  that  hostelry  closed  down,  he  served  as 
manager  of  Dugmar  Golf  Club.  He  had  previously  returned  to  the  hotel  to  handle  the  extra 
business  which  resulted  from  so  many  persons  connected  with  the  Quabbin  project,  but  his 
last  work  in  town  was  in  charge  of  the  golf  course.  Mr.  Galvin  quit  Enfield  and  Greenwich 
in  1937,  and  suffered  a  fatal  automobile  accident  in  Springfield,  dying  on  December  10,  1944. 

Mr.  Galvin  married  Mary  Ellen  Bordeaux,  who  was  born  in  Laparrie,  Canada,  in  1878; 
she  died  in  May  1946.  The  couple  had  three  children.  Their  son,  William  H.,  Jr.,  was  born 
in  Enfield  in  1911,  and  is  now  assistant  professor  of  surgery  and  in  charge  of  anesthesiology 
in  Emory  University  School  of  Medicine  in  Georgia.  Dr.  Galvin  is  also  director  of  the 
Department  of  Anesthesia  in  Emory  University  Hospital.  He  received  his  degree  in  medicine 
in  1937.  Dr.  Galvin  married  Alberta  Nancy  Crosby  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1940,  and 
the  couple  have  two  children,  a  girl  five,  and  a  boy  three.  The  two  daughters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Galvin,  Laura  Ellen  and  Mary  Ella  Galvin,  died  in  their  twenty-seventh 
years. 

William  Garvin  and  his  wife,  the  former  Sarah  Johnson,  came  to  Enfield  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1886  and  lived  in  the  community  for  half  a  century.  The  couple  were  active  in  the 
civic  and  church  affairs  of  the  town  and  were  the  parents  of  nine  children.  They  were: 
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Ernest,  Sarah,  Margaret,  Frances,  Mary,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Isabelle  and  Bertha.  The 
latter  died  in  infancy.  Mary,  who  wed  William  Milsop,  died  in  1946;  Martha,  the  wife  of 
David  Rock,  died  several  years  ago,  as  did  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garvin  observed  their  sixty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  in  Enfield  in  1936. 
Mrs.  Garvin  was  a  charter  member  of  Zion  Chapter,  Eastern  Star  order,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Home  Department  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church.  She  died  late  in  1936,  and  her 
husband  died  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mrs.  Milsop  was  survived 
by  three  children,  Lawrence  of  Longmeadow,  Winifred  Milne  of  Springfield,  and  Genevieve 
Hughes  of  East  Springfield.  Lawrence  is  the  father  of  four  children;  Genevieve  is  the  mother 
of  three;  and  Winifred,  the  mother  of  two. 

Sarah  married  George  Hall  and  was  the  mother  of  two  children:  George,  Jr.,  who  died 
in  1929,  and  Frances  E.,  who  was  a  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Bristol,  Connecticut,  schools. 
She  married  Martin  R.  Anderson,  a  physical  director  in  the  Bristol  schools;  the  couple  have 
a  son,  Garvin  Hall  Anderson.  Sarah  Hall  Anderson  makes  her  home  in  Monson. 

Isabelle  married  William  Lisk  of  Enfield  and  makes  her  home  in  Granby.  She  has  a 
daughter,  Roberta,  who  wed  Edwin  Randall  of  Greenwich.  Frances  married  Edward  Elliot 
and  lives  in  Manchester,  Connecticut.  She  taught  school  for  several  years  before  her 
marriage.  Both  her  husband  and  their  only  child  died  in  1934.  Mrs.  Elliot  is  probation 
officer  for  the  town  of  Manchester. 

Ernest  Garvin,  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  is  married,  makes  his  home  in  Manchester, 
Connecticut,  and  is  employed  in  the  aircraft  plant  of  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company  of 
Hartford.  Margaret  was  the  wife  of  Stewart  Twible  and  now  makes  her  home  in  Monson. 
She  is  a  widow  and  has  no  children. 

Daniel  B.  Gillett  was  a  descendant  of  Cornelius  Gillett,  who  came  from  England 
with  the  early  settlers  of  our  country.  The  family  made  their  home  in  Windsor,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Daniel  B.  was  born  in  South  Hadley,  July  21,  1819,  married  Charlotte  E.  Woods, 
and  came  to  Enfield  in  1846.  He  was  associated  with  Woods  &  Bros,  in  the  manufacture  of 
card  clothing.  After  three  years  he  joined  the  Minot  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was 
the  father  of  two  children,  Daniel  B.  and  Rufus  W.  His  wife  died  in  1856,  and  he  then 
married  Persis  Winslow.  She  died  in  1880.  Mr.  Gillett  served  as  a  State  senator  in  1866. 
The  Gillett  home  in  Enfield  was  taken  down  after  it  was  sold  to  the  State  and  re-erected  on 
Staten  Island.  It  was  one  of  the  show-places  of  the  town.  Later  information  concerning  Mr. 
Gillett  shows  he  was  associated  with  J.  W.  Flint  in  the  lumber  business,  held  many  town 
offices,  operated  a  grist  mill,  and  was  postmaster.  He  also  served  as  a  county  commissioner. 
He  died  in  1901. 

James  Gilpin  came  to  Enfield  in  1890  and  was  most  active  in  Methodist  church 
affairs.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  was  employed  by  the  Swift  River  Company.  He 
remained  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  until  it  disbanded,  and  since  there  was  no 
Sunday  school  at  that  congregation,  attended  the  Congregational  church  school. 

Mr.  Gilpin  relates  that  when  the  eventual  evacuation  of  the  valley  became  apparent, 
most  of  the  church  attendants  left  to  make  their  homes  elsewhere,  and  the  church  was  open 
only  on  Sundays  with  lay  preachers  generally  in  charge  of  the  services.  Mr.  Gilpin  moved 
to  Springfield  when  the  town  went  out  of  existence  and  is  employed  by  Forbes  and  Wallace 
Company. 

The  Gray  brothers,  John,  William,  James  and  Samuel,  all  of  whom  were  born  in 
Smiths’  Village,  Enfield,  were  the  sons  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Gray,  who  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  work  in  the  Smith  mills.  Their  father  died  in  Springfield  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six;  their  mother,  when  she  was  thirty-nine  years  old.  The  family  left  Enfield  in 
1913,  most  of  them  going  to  Springfield.  John,  now  sixty-seven,  is  a  retired  employe  of  the 
Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company  and  lives  in  Springfield.  His  first  wife  was  Rachel 
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Sinnamon,  and  following  her  death  he  married  Grace  Smith  of  Springfield.  There  were  no 
children  by  either  marriage. 

William  Gray,  has  been  employed  for  many  years  by  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Electric  Company  in  Springfield.  He  married  Marie  Brown  of  Greenwich.  The  couple 
have  a  daughter,  Ruth,  who  is  wed  to  Philip  Overlock  of  Augusta,  Maine.  The 
couple  make  their  home  in  Springfield,  and  have  no  children.  James  Gray,  fifty-eight, 
married  Lillian  Blaney  of  Springfield  and  has  a  son,  Gordon,  and  a  daughter,  Marion. 
Samuel  Gray,  fifty-five,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  wed  Elbertine  Smith  of  West  Spring- 
field,  and  they  have  two  daughters,  Beverley  and  Marjorie. 

Frank  Hamilton  came  to  Enfield  from  Packardville  and  was  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  for  a  number  of  years.  He  served  as  road  commissioner  and  also  as  a  selectman. 
He  was  a  long-time  member  of  the  fire  department.  The  Hamilton  family  lived  on  the 
former  Oliver  Davis  place.  Mr.  Hamilton  died  in  Amherst,  in  January  1944,  where  he  had 
moved  his  family  after  the  State  purchased  the  Enfield  property.  The  Enfield  house  was 
later  purchased  by  Pres.  Stanley  King  of  Amherst  College,  where  it  was  remodeled  and 
is  now  Mr.  King’s  home. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  conducted  a  home-hospital  for  a  few  years  in  Amherst,  but  has  since 
converted  her  property  into  an  apartment  house.  Her  daughter,  Ruth,  married  Ernest 
Ward,  who  is  employed  in  the  promotion  department  of  the  Montague  Rod  Company. 
This  firm  was  the  original  Pelham  Fish  Rod  Company.  Mrs.  Ward  is  employed  in  the 
Amherst  Savings  Bank.  The  couple  have  no  children. 

Another  daughter,  Dorothy,  wed  Harold  Brown,  a  superintendent  of  the  E.  J.  Pinney 
Contracting  Company  of  Springfield.  Mrs.  Brown  was  employed  for  a  few  years  at  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College,  now  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  couple  have  a  son, 
Norman  E.,  a  student  in  Amherst  High  School.  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  son,  Richard,  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lucille  Seaver,  and  Teresa,  who  is  employed  in  the 
Amherst  College  Infirmary.  Mrs.  Seaver  has  a  young  daughter,  her  first  child. 

Harry  Hanks  was  born  in  Enfield  in  18 77,  his  father  and  grandfather  having  spent 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  community.  William  Hanks  purchased  his  home  in  the  town  in 
1856  and  it  was  occupied  by  him  until  his  death  fifteen  years  later.  William  Watson  Hanks, 
father  of  Harry,  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  community.  Harry  Hanks  and  his  wife  moved 
to  Somers,  Connecticut,  from  Enfield  in  1927  and  had  six  children,  all  born  in  Enfield. 
Mr.  Hanks  is  now  seventy-one  years  old.  Five  of  the  children  are  living,  they  are:  Chester, 
born  in  1910;  Roy,  in  1913;  Viola,  in  1915;  Erwin,  in  1918;  and  Evelyn,  born  in  1920. 

Chester  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  two  children,  Clinton  and  Roger;  Roy  is  also 
married  and  has  two  daughters,  Shirley  and  Bonnie  Lou.  Viola  wed  Robert  Boyer  and  has 
two  children,  Kendall  and  Barrie.  Erwin  also  has  two  children,  Eugene  and  Nancy;  Evelyn 
is  the  wife  of  Sherman  Wilbur,  and  is  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Cheryl  Christine.  Chester 
and  Roy  Hanks  operate  a  dairy  and  poultry  farm  and  conduct  an  extensive  milk  business. 
Their  father  assists  the  two  in  their  business.  The  brothers  actually  operate  two  farms,  one 
in  East  Longmeadow  and  the  other  in  Somers.  They  also  raise  some  tobacco. 

Viola  lives  in  Springfield  where  her  husband  manages  a  shoe  store.  Erwin  lives  in  East 
Longmeadow  and  is  a  welder  by  trade.  Evelyn  makes  her  home  in  Newport  where  her 
husband  operates  a  gas  station  business;  he  also  sells  Indian  motorcycles  and  outboard 
motors.  Mrs.  Cora  Hanks,  the  wife  of  Harry,  died  in  Somers,  March  6,  1949,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  She  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  the  daughter  of  Myron  A.  and  Sophia  Abbott 
Pierce.  Burial  was  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  in  Ware. 

The  Harwood  family,  whose  members  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  settlement  of 
Greenwich,  and  later,  Enfield,  were  descendants  of  Peter  Harwood,  who  came  from  England 
to  Concord  in  1671.  Abel  Harwood  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Green¬ 
wich,  arriving  in  that  community  in  1766.  His  son,  Benjamin,  who  was  born  in  Hardwick 
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in  1764,  was  but  two  years  old  at  the  time.  Benjamin’s  son,  Abel,  was  born  in  Greenwich  in 
1792,  and  attended  Amherst  College.  Abel’s  son,  Benjamin  T.,  was  born  in  1825.  Abel  was 
also  the  father  of  Myron,  in  1829;  Renel,  1832;  William  C.,  1835;  Elizabeth,  1835;  and  Rev. 
Charles  Elliot  Harwood,  born  in  1842.  The  latter  was  a  Congregationalist  minister;  Myron 
was  a  genealogist  of  note. 

The  family  of  Benjamin  T.  follows:  Charles  E.,  who  was  born  in  1851  and  died  in  1922; 
Clara  J.,  1853;  George  S.,  1856;  and  William  I.,  i860.  The  family  of  Charles  E.,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  T.  who  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Ayers,  was:  Ada  L.,  born  in  1875;  Edwin  B., 
1884;  and  Elliot  E.,  1886.  An  odd  coincidence  in  the  latter  family  is  the  fact  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  on  the  same  dates  in  their  respective  years,  August  22.  Edwin  B.  lives  in 
Holyoke  and  has  three  children,  Edwin  E.,  Barbara  E.,  and  John  B.,  the  two  latter  live  in 
Holyoke,  while  Edwin  dwells  in  California.  Edwin  B.  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  Company  for  many  years.  Ada  L.  died  several  years  ago,  and  Elliott  E. 
lives  in  Amherst. 

Benjamin  Harwood,  the  first  of  that  given  name  to  come  to  Enfield,  married  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Cutler  of  Greenwich.  He  served  as  moderator  at  Enfield’s  first 
town  meeting,  was  one  of  the  first  selectmen,  and  was  elected  in  1816  as  State  representative. 
He  also  represented  the  town  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1820  after  four  years 
service  in  the  legislature.  He  is  recorded  among  the  initial  pew-holders  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  and  one  of  the  few  in  town  to  participate  in  the  Shays’  Rebellion.  Benjamin 
T.,  son  of  Abel,  was  engaged  in  the  meat  and  grocery  business  in  Enfield  for  forty-six  years. 
He  wed  Lydia  Chaffee,  who  died  in  1878.  Three  years  later  he  married  Frances  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Harwood  also  conducted  a  successful  farm. 

Benjamin  E.  Harwood,  the  only  child  of  Myron  W.  and  Melvina  Dutton  Harwood, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  May  11,  1861.  After  living  in  Springfield  for  a  number  of  years, 
Benjamin  moved  to  Enfield  and  worked  for  some  time  at  the  Smith  mill;  he  later  was 
employed  by  the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Company  in  that  town.  He  eventually  set  up  a 
photographic  studio  in  Enfield,  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  profession.  He  married 
Carrie  Warren  of  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin  in  1912.  Mrs.  Carrie  Warren  Harwood  was  born 
in  i860.  She  later  graduated  from  Downer  Female  College  in  Milwaukee.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church.  Her  husband  served  as  a  selectman  for  a 
number  of  years.  Three  children  were  born  to  George  S.  and  Fannie  Taylor  Harwood. 
They  were  Mabel,  who  died  in  infancy;  Annie  T.,  born  in  1881;  and  Robert  H.,  born  in 
1890.  Many  of  the  photographs  in  this  volume  were  taken  originally  by  Benjamin  Harwood. 

Charles  D.  Haskell  was  a  native  of  Greenwich,  the  son  of  Dexter  and  Adelaide  Ayres 
Haskell,  and  conducted  the  store  in  the  center  of  Enfield  which  his  father  had  operated 
previously  for  many  years.  He  attended  Williston  Academy,  took  an  active  part  in  town 
affairs  and  in  state  and  national  politics.  He  was  an  ardent  Democrat.  With  the  aid  of 
L.  S.  Bartlett  and  Edward  Ayres,  he  converted  the  store  into  one  of  the  most  modern 
establishments  in  the  valley. 

He  served  as  town  treasurer  for  a  lengthy  period,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Library  Association.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary  Allen  of  Hartford,  and  on  her 
death  to  her  sister,  Mabel.  Mr.  Haskell  died  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  while  in  Spring- 
field  in  1913  attending  his  son,  Ethelbert,  who  was  critically  ill  in  a  hospital,  the  result  of 
diving  in  the  Swift  River  while  swimming.  Mrs.  Haskell  has  made  her  home  in  Springfield 
since  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  Harry  B.  Hess  family  came  to  Enfield  in  i860  from  Lee,  Massachusetts.  Amiel 
Hess,  father  of  Harry,  was  born  in  Germany;  his  wife,  Hattie  E.,  was  a  native  of  Franklin, 
New  York.  Harry  was  born  in  Enfield,  November  24,  1869.  He  married  Alice  Lannon,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eliza  Caffrey  Lannon.  Their  children  were:  Amiel  E.  of  Darien, 
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Connecticut,  managing  director  of  the  Heating  Institute  of  America;  and  Ewald,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Swift  Company  of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

The  grandchildren  were  Janet,  Mavis,  John  A.,  and  June  Hess.  Harry  Hess  retired  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  held  a  life  membership  in  the  Masonic  Order,  served  as  a 
constable,  as  chief  of  police  in  Enfield,  as  deputy  sheriff  in  Hampshire  County,  and  as  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  the  Enfield  Fire  Department.  He  and  his  family  resided  in  Enfield  until  they 
sold  their  property  to  the  state;  he  then  moved  to  Somers,  Connecticut,  to  Amherst,  and 
finally  to  Florida. 

Harry  B.  Hess,  eighty-one,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Ewald,  in  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
Saturday,  July  14,  1951.  Mr.  Hess  moved  from  Amherst  about  a  year  ago  to  make  his  home 
with  his  son.  Another  son,  Amiel,  also  survives.  The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Chapel  followed  by  burial  in  Springfield. 

John  E.  Hess,  superintendent  of  the  Swift  River  Company,  was  a  brother  of  Harry  B. 
He  was  wed  three  times,  first  to  Jennie  Gould,  then  to  Etta  Gould,  and  third  to  Beatrice 
Mailloux,  the  latter  of  Ware.  Harry’s  sister,  Lizzie  Hess,  was  married  to  Louis  Rogers;  he 
was  the  son  of  Frank  Rogers  whose  father  was  Seth  Rogers.  Louis  was  born  in  Greenwich. 
Louis  later  wed  Rona  Cross,  the  widow  of  Joe  Cross  of  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire.  Seth  and 
Pitt  Rogers  were  not  related.  Pitt  was  a  writer  of  note  in  the  Swift  River  Valley  and  fre¬ 
quently  used  the  nom  de  plume  of  John  Nokerkoke;  his  poems  described,  in  the  main, 
residents  of  Enfield  and  Greenwich. 

Amiel  Hess,  father  of  Harry,  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Swift  River  Company  for 
forty-two  years  until  his  retirement.  His  son,  John  E.,  succeeded  him  in  the  post.  Alice,  the 
wife  of  Harry  B.,  was  a  member  of  the  Quabbin  Women’s  Club,  the  Eastern  Star,  and  was 
substitute  organist  in  the  Enfield  Congregational  Church. 

The  ancestry  of  the  Hooker  family  is  shrouded  in  doubt,  but  the  forbears  of  Captain 
Joseph  unquestionably  came  from  England.  One  family  is  mentioned  as  coming  from  either 
the  south  of  England  or  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  A  Matthew  Hooker  is  recorded  as  settling 
in  Ipswich  in  1673,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  family  was  related  to  the  Hookers  who 
eventually  settled  in  Greenwich  and  Enfield. 

The  first  Joseph  was  in  Wenham  in  1705;  his  son,  Joseph,  the  second,  and  the  latter’s 
son,  Joseph,  the  third,  moved  to  Littleton  and  later  to  Westford.  Joseph  Hooker,  the  third, 
the  grandfather  of  the  General  and  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  listed  as  participating 
in  the  French-Indian  War  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  latter’s  son, 
Joseph,  the  fourth,  the  father  of  the  Civil  War  officer,  was  born  in  Enfield  in  1763.  Capt. 
Joseph  Hooker,  the  third,  moved  to  Hardwick  and  then  to  Greenwich  (or  Enfield)  about 
1766,  and  lived  on  the  place  later  occupied  by  E.  P.  Smith.  His  father  died  in  1777.  Captain 
Hooker,  the  third,  headed  a  company  of  Minute  Men  in  a  march  from  Greenwich  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  on  April  19,  1775.  In  December,  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  He 
was  then  next  recorded  as  captain  of  the  Second  Co.,  4th  New  Hampshire  army,  and  in 
1780,  captain  of  the  nth  New  Hampshire  troops. 

His  two  elder  sons,  Joseph,  the  fourth,  and  Benjamin  enlisted,  the  latter  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  Benjamin  served  one  year  and  afterwards  was  with  the  Continental  Army 
for  several  months.  Captain  Hooker  is  recorded  in  the  book,  “Homes  of  the  Ancestors  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Joe  Hooker,”  by  Isaac  P.  Gragg,  as  having  sold  the  land  for  a  new  meeting  house 
and  cemetery  in  Enfield  to  the  church  members.  All  other  information  states  the  tender  of 
the  land  was  as  a  “gift.” 

He  was  the  owner  of  considerable  property  in  Enfield  and  is  also  listed  as  having 
purchased  three  pews  in  the  new  church  for  the  use  of  his  family.  His  wife  died  in  1804,  and 
a  gravestone  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Greenwich,  now  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery,  confirms 
the  date  of  her  death.  A  bronze  marker  identifies  the  grave  of  Captain  Hooker. 
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John  Hooker,  son  of  the  Captain,  moved  to  Hinsdale  and  left  a  son,  Hosea,  and  a 
daughter,  Hannah,  both  of  whom  later  returned  to  Enfield.  Joseph,  son  of  the  Captain, 
moved  to  Hadley  in  1806,  and  Benjamin  later  joined  his  brother,  Joseph,  in  that  community. 
There  were  born  to  Joseph  Hooker,  the  fourth,  and  his  wife,  three  daughters  and  a  son,  the 
latter  was  the  General  Joe  Hooker  of  Civil  War  fame,  whose  birth  date  is  listed  as  November 
13,  1814. 

Grace  Dane  House  of  Ware,  the  widow  of  Albert  R.  House,  a  native  of  Enfield,  was 
the  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Mary  Shaw  Dane.  Her  parents  came  to  Enfield  in  1870,  and 
Grace  House  was  born  in  that  town,  December  28,  1880.  Her  husband’s  parents,  Albert  R. 
and  Elizabeth  Bryant  House,  operated  a  farm  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Swift  River,  where 
their  son,  Albert,  Jr.,  also  worked.  The  son  was  born  on  the  farm,  March  25,  1875,  and 
after  a  few  years  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  a  nearby  farm  in  which  they  lived  until  they  sold 
their  property  to  the  State  in  1938.  Both  were  members  of  the  Enfield  Grange.  They 
purchased  the  small  farm  owned  by  Ethel  Sanderson  on  the  Ware-Belchertown  road.  The 
couple  had  three  sons:  Carlton  A.  of  Westwood,  Harold  A.  of  Springfield,  and  Vernon  E. 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Carlton  has  a  young  son;  Harold,  a  son  and  two  daughters;  and  Ver¬ 
non,  one  daughter.  Albert  House  died  June  29,  1946. 

The  Howe  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  active  in  the  nearly  two  hundred 
year  history  of  the  Enfield  area.  Solomon  Howe  was  born  in  1750,  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and  served  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  Enfield  for  a  time.  He  died  in  New 
Salem,  the  father  of  eight  children.  His  wife  was  Mary  Holmes,  the  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Adam  and  Hannah  Thompson  Holmes  of  New  Braintree.  She  was  born  in  1753  and  died 
in  1833.  His  second  wife  was  Catherine  Grant  of  New  Salem.  His  children  were  Abigail, 
Hannah,  Nancy,  Solomon,  Jonah,  Jedediah,  Silas  and  John  M. 

John  Howe,  son  of  Solomon,  the  second,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  December  20,  1783, 
came  to  Enfield  with  his  father  in  1791,  and  wed  Rhoda  Babbett.  He  was  the  father  of 
six  children,  John  H.,  Myra  M.,  Frances  M.,  Henry  C.  M.,  Bolivar,  J.,  and  Fenelon  W. 

John  H.  Howe  was  born  in  Enfield,  October  24,  1816,  and  married  Melissa  J.  Lemon. 
The  couple  had  nine  children:  John  H.,  Hattie  A.,  Samuel  L.,  Fannie,  Mary,  Carrie,  Jennie, 
Emily  and  Henry  C.  M.,  the  last  being  the  father  of  Edwin  H.  Howe.  Henry  C.  M.  born 
January  10,  1823,  married  Theodocia  Johnson  of  Dana  on  July  20,  1848,  and  had  four 
children:  Edwin  H.,  Henry  J.,  William  F.,  and  Theodocia  Lillian. 

Theodocia  Lillian  was  born  December  21,  i860.  She  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1883.  She  was  also  a  graduate  of  LaSalle  Seminary  and  was  a  professor  of  Elocution 
in  Wesleyan  in  1893,  where  she  met  Hiram  H.  Weyant  whom  she  married  September  16, 
1896. 

Reverend  Weyant  spent  twenty-six  years  in  the  Ministry.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weyant 
occupied  pulpits  in  Enfield,  in  Williamsburg,  and  later  in  Russell  and  Blandford  where 
their  only  child,  a  daughter,  Lillian  Howe  Weyant,  was  born  July  24,  1902.  Reverend 
Weyant  served  three  years  in  the  New  England  Conference  and  three  years  in  the  Kansas 
Conference  as  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  M.E.  Church.  For  twenty  years  he  preached  in 
several  M.E.  Churches  in  San  Diego,  California  and  nearby  towns,  including  National  City, 
California,  where  he  passed  away  on  February  18,  1945.  His  wife  died  February  9,  1925. 

Lillian  Howe  Weyant  married  Jonathan  Hill  Sanborn  on  June  17,  1922.  Two  children 
were  born:  John  Howe  Sanborn,  August  23,  1924;  Donald  Asbury  Sanborn,  November  10, 
1930.  Both  graduated  from  the  American  High  School  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  John  served 
in  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  II,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  June  1951.  Donald  is  in  business 
in  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Lillian  Weyant’s  husband,  Jonathan  Sanborn,  for  many  years 
owned  and  operated,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  a  world  famous  restaurant  in  Mexico 
City. 
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Edwin  H.  was  born  March  9,  1859,  attended  Wilbraham  Academy  and  the  Eastman 
Business  School.  In  1886  he  was  associated  with  his  brother,  William  F.,  in  business.  His 
lengthy  record  in  the  community  then  began  with  the  managership  and  agency  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  exchange,  which  started  in  1887.  He  served  as  postmaster  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  deacon  and  trustee  of  the  Congregational  church  up  to  the  termination  of  that  body, 
was  also  selectman,  secretary  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  a  notary  public,  town  clerk,  member 
of  the  school  board,  and  the  recipient  of  a  fifty-year  medal  from  the  Masons  after  serving 
in  every  office  in  that  organization  in  Enfield. 

His  wife  was  the  former  Annie  A.  Williams  of  Franklin.  She  was  a  native  of  Hyde  Park. 
She  was  born  February  2,  1869,  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  Enfield  schools  when  she  met  her 
husband,  then  a  member  of  the  school  board  making  a  tour  of  the  schools  in  the  community. 
Mrs.  Howe  was  a  graduate  of  Dean  Academy  and  her  first  and  final  teaching  job  was  in 
Enfield.  Mrs.  Howe  was  a  past  president  and  charter  member  of  the  Quabbin  Club,  charter 
member  of  Enfield  Chapter,  D.A.R.,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  assisted  her  husband  in 
conducting  the  telephone  exchange  which  was  located  in  their  home. 

The  couple  had  three  sons:  Donald  W.  of  Ware;  Edwin  C.,  postmaster  in  Enfield  up  to 
the  closing  of  the  office  in  January  1939;  and  Milton  F.  of  West  Springfield.  There  are  a 
number  of  grandchildren.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  moved  to  Ware  when  their  property  was 
sold  to  the  State  in  1937.  Mrs.  Howe  died  November  27,  1942  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years.  Her  husband  died  February  10,  1943,  less  than  three  months  following  his  wife’s 
death.  He  was  eighty-four  at  the  time.  Thus  is  closed  the  record  of  eight  generations  of 
one  family  which  lived  in  Enfield  until  it  was  inundated. 

Of  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Howe,  Donald  W.,  the  publisher  of  this 
volume,  was  born  in  Enfield,  March  18,  1892,  and  married  Josephine  R.  Bradford,  August 
25,  1914.  Donald  W.  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Ware  Coupling  and  Nipple  Company,  owner  of 
The  Quabbin  Book  House,  and  owner  of  Radio  Station  WARE  in  Ware.  The  couple  had 
four  children:  Donald  Williams,  Jr.,  born  July  8,  1915;  Elizabeth  Bradford,  born  January 
10,  1918;  Malcolm  Henry,  born  October  10,  1919;  and  Nancy,  born  March  5,  1925. 

Malcolm  died  January  3,  1932;  and  Josephine,  the  wife  of  Donald  W.,  died  April  24, 
1945.  Mr.  Howe’s  second  wife  was  Antonia  Blyskal,  the  marriage  taking  place  November 
12,  1948.  Donald  Williams,  Jr.,  married  Margaret  Walker  of  Oxford,  New  York  on  March 
29,  1942.  The  couple  have  four  children:  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  August  8,  1943  in  Norwich, 
New  York;  Carole  Jean,  born  June  9,  1946  in  Worcester;  Gail  and  Janet,  twins,  born 
January  24,  1949  in  Worcester. 

Elizabeth  Bradford  married  Roger  Nye  Lincoln  of  Ware,  June  28,  1941.  The  couple 
have  four  children,  Peter  Bradford,  born  June  23,  1942;  Michael  Bartholomew,  born 
February  13,  1945;  Betsy  Jo,  born  February  23,  1947;  and  Timothy  Nye,  born  February  28, 
1951.  Nancy  Howe  was  married  to  Howard  Buckner  Trevillian,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
September  13,  1947.  The  couple  now  make  their  home  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 

Edwin  C.  Howe,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Howe,  was  born  in  Enfield,  August  6, 
1898,  and  married  Ruth  Ward  of  that  town.  Edwin  C.  was  known  as  “Ned”  and  for  many 
years  ran  the  “Store.”  He  was  postmaster  until  the  State  took  over  the  town.  In  fact,  he 
was  about  the  last  individual  to  vacate  the  valley.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  people 
in  the  valley  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  so  many  of  them,  right  up  until  the  last 
days,  the  writer  is  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  book. 

Milton  Freeman  Howe,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Howe,  was  born  in  Enfield, 
June  13,  1896  and  wed  Edna  Louise  Whitney  of  Blandford  on  July  24,  1922.  The  couple 
have  three  sons:  Edwin  Ervin,  born  in  Longmeadow,  April  30,  1924;  Milton  Freeman,  born 
in  West  Springfield,  February  20,  1927;  Alan  Whitney,  born  April  14,  1931;  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Martha  Louise,  born  February  27,  1944.  Edwin  Ervin  married  Ludella  Cantell  on 
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April  1 6,  1947.  They  have  a  son,  Edwin,  born  September  13,  1948  and  also  a  son,  David 
Whitney,  born  June  14,  1951.  Milton,  Jr.,  wed  Norma  Jean  Lehrer  on  April  10,  1948.  They 
have  a  son,  Gary  Martin,  born  June  23,  1949. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  Henry  C.  M.  Howe  family,  in  addition  to  Edwin  H.,  the 
father  of  Donald  W.  Howe,  Henry  J.  was  born  August  15,  1853  and  died  May  30,  1858. 
William  F.,  born  November  17,  1855,  was  married  to  Hattie  E.  Hubbard  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  and  Theodocia  Lillian  was  born  December  21,  i860. 

The  family  of  William  F.  and  Hattie  Hubbard  Howe  consisted  of  Grace  Lillian,  who 
was  born  October  26,  1881  and  married  Ralph  Edward  Osborne  of  Holyoke,  April  18,  1906. 
She  later  divorced  her  husband  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  Holyoke  Y.M.C.A.,  then 
attended  a  training  school  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey  to  take  charge  of  a  cottage  containing 
about  twenty  sub-normal  girls. 

She  then  married  Carl  Edward  Sharp  in  the  Vineland  Methodist  Church  on  April  10, 
1918,  a  produce  dealer  at  the  time.  Mr.  Sharp  was  superintendent  of  the  church  Sunday 
school  and  preached  in  a  number  of  Methodist  churches  in  New  Jersey  until  1942  when  he 
was  named  pastor  of  a  church  in  Cape  May  county.  He  has  been  for  the  past  eight  years, 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Deerfield,  New  Jersey. 

Elsie  Minerva  was  born  December  22,  1882,  and  died  December  1,  1889;  Henry  M. 
was  born  in  1885,  and  died  while  young;  Warren  F.  was  born  August  23,  1895,  and  died  in 
1932;  Theodore  Lafayette  was  born  June  20,  1891,  and  lives  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
married  Clara  Louise  Edwards  of  Northampton,  November  4,  1911.  The  couple  were  wed 
in  Worcester.  Theodore  is  engaged  in  the  leather  goods  trade  in  Hartford.  A  son,  Melvin, 
was  a  graduate  of  East  Hartford  High  School  and  was  employed  at  Pratt  &  Whitney  in 
Hartford  and  at  Chance-Voight  Company,  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  before  he  entered 
service  in  World  War  II  in  1943.  He  served  as  a  bomber  pilot  during  hostilities.  He  now 
makes  his  home  in  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  where  he  is  employed  as  an  engineer  with  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  At  the  same  time  he  is  taking  a  course  in  meteorology  in  Texas 
Christian  Union  University. 

Melvin  married  Marjorie  Whitney  Downs,  and  the  couple  have  a  son,  Michael  W., 
who  is  ten  years  old. 

David  Hunter  was  born  June  28,  1813,  the  son  of  Amos  and  Abbie  Marsh  Hunter  of 
Hawley.  He  was  one  of  ten  children.  He  worked  for  a  time  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  and 
married  Zylpha  Sanderson  of  Enfield  in  1844. 

He  served  as  warden  of  the  town  farm  but  shortly  afterward  moved  to  Ware.  He  died 
in  1904  at  the  age  of  ninety,  leaving  a  son,  Wallace  D.,  and  a  daughter,  Augusta  L.  Hunter. 

Although  born  in  Ware,  March  4,  1852,  Wallace  B.  Hunter  was  a  well-known  farmer 
in  Enfield  and  lived  there  eighty-five  years.  He  moved  to  Belchertown  when  Enfield  was 
taken  over  for  the  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  on  September  26,  1950,  and  was  the  oldest  citizen  in 
Belchertown. 

Samuel  Minot  Jones,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Hubbard  Field  Jones,  was  born 
in  Enfield,  September  16,  1836.  Three  years  later  his  parents  moved  to  Amherst  where 
Samuel  spent  the  next  fifteen  years.  He  attended  Amherst  Academy. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Samuel,  then  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  forced  to  quit 
his  educational  plans  and  to  begin  work  in  the  Sweetser,  Criller  store. 

Following  this  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  a  lumber  concern  for  two  years. 
He  then  joined  his  two  brothers,  William  and  Thomas  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Jones  enlisted  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  discharged  January  8,  1863.  He 
then  re-entered  the  lumber  business  in  which  he  made  a  fortune.  He  retired  in  1894  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  east.  He  died  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  October  10,  1912. 
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On  the  death  of  his  son,  Minot,  on  December  16,  1918,  a  sum  of  money  was  left  to  the  town 
of  Amherst  for  a  free  public  library.  This  was  known  as  the  Jones  Library. 

In  the  book,  “Samuel  Minot  Jones,  The  Story  of  an  Amherst  Boy,”  written  by  Pres. 
Charles  S.  Walker  of  the  Amherst  Historical  Society,  and  published  by  the  Jones  Library 
in  1922,  there  appears  on  page  thirteen,  a  cruel  and  unjust  indictment  of  Enfield  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Good  taste,  fairness,  and  even  decency  should  have  tempered  the  accusations  in  this 
paragraph.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  have  so  harshly  criticized  one  isolated  community, 
since  any  small  town  of  the  period  in  question  might  well  have  been  considered  backward 
and  lacking  in  culture,  as  compared  to  the  town  of  Amherst,  with  all  its  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  Mr.  Walker  might  well  have  omitted  this  paragraph  entirely  from  his  book. 

Following  is  the  paragraph  in  question: 

“But  it  was  fortunate  for  him  (Samuel  Minot  Jones)  that  Enfield  should  not  remain 
his  home  for  the  years  of  his  youth.  Shut  in  on  all  sides  by  hills  and  mountains,  the  narrow 
valley  furnished  scant  substance  for  the  farmers,  while  the  sterile  hillsides,  in  spite  of  the 
toil  expended  upon  their  stony  acres,  produced  a  class  of  people  devoid  of  culture  and 
denied  opportunities  for  developing  the  best  elements  of  manhood.  Intemperance  prevailed 
and  immorality  was  common  in  the  back  districts.  The  schools  were  of  an  inferior  grade. 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Puritan  Church  tended  to  give  a  sombre  cast  to  religious  life. 
Few  were  elected  to  be  saved,  and  the  broad  way  was  crowded  with  multitudes.” 

Thomas  and  Marshall  Jones  organized  the  Swift  Manufacturing  Company  in  1826. 
The  firm  was  succeeded  by  the  Minot  Company  with  Marshall  Jones  as  senior  partner;  a 
third  brother,  Elnathan  later  joined  the  company.  The  three  were  the  sons  of  Capt.  El- 
nathan  and  Mary  Minot  Jones  Field. 

Lewis  Jones,  who  served  as  janitor  of  Enfield  town  hall  for  eight  years  until  the  closing 
of  the  town,  came  to  the  village  in  March  1920.  He  was  born  May  24,  1879  in  Springfield, 
and  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Gibson  at  Bassett’s  Four  Corners. 

He  was  employed  for  some  time  by  Charles  Felton  and  later  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply  Commission  in  cemetery  work.  He  came  to  Ware  to  make  his  home  in  1938  and  is 
employed  by  the  Ware  Industries. 

One  of  Mr.  Jones’  final  official  acts  as  a  constable  in  Enfield  was  to  turn  over  the  keys 
of  the  town  hall  and  the  lockup  to  a  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission.  At 
that  time  the  building  was  the  property  of  the  State. 

DR.  EDWIN  A.  KEMP 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Kemp  is  the  subject  of  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  daughter,  Jessie 
Kemp  Hawkins.  So  complete  and  excellent  is  it  that  the  editor  of  “Lost  Valley”  on  receiving 
it  immediately  scrapped  his  own  story  of  the  Civil  War  surgeon,  and  feels  privileged  to  use 
Mrs.  Hawkins  own  words  to  tell  about  old  Enfield  and  her  reflections  of  the  lost  community. 

The  fullness  of  the  life  of  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Kemp  is  embraced  within  the  interesting 
story  she  alone  could  tell. 

Her  associations  during  her  girlhood  days  in  Enfield,  the  amazing  memory  she  pos¬ 
sesses  in  recalling  their  names  so  readily;  her  continued  friendships  with  many  of  those  same 
persons,  all  are  happily  described  in  her  personal  story.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  place  this 
article  in  its  entirety  within  the  covers  of  this  book,  as  a  tribute  to  a  remarkable  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  remarkable  father. 

My  father,  Dr.  E.  A.  Kemp,  was  born  in  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire,  near  Keene, 
November  17,  1833,  and  died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  13,  1913.  He  married 
Esther  M.  Woolley  of  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire,  February  13,  1867.  Esther  Woolley 
was  born  May  26,  1840,  and  died  June  16,  1907.  They  were  married  in  Westmoreland, 
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New  Hampshire,  where,  according  to  custom  in  those  days,  Dr.  Kemp  taught  certain 
months  of  the  Academy  or  College  year. 

Dr.  Kemp  prepared  for  college  at  the  famous  old  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire,  graduating  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he  completed  his 
course  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  received  his  degree  of  M.D. 

Dr.  Kemp  was  surgeon  during  the  Civil  War  (1861-65),  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  at  Campbell  and  other  hospitals.  Part  of  his  duties  was  to  go  out  in  transports 
to  bring  wounded  soldiers  back  to  the  hospitals,  where  he  often  operated  without  the  help  of 
anesthetics,  because  of  their  scarcity  at  that  time. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  see  Lincoln  as  he  passed  through  the  hospitals  visiting  with  the 
wounded;  and  he  was  shocked,  as  was  the  whole  world,  at  his  death.  He  attended  his  fun¬ 
eral,  wearing  the  customary  black  badge,  and  saved  the  Washington,  D.  C.  paper  full  of 
accounts  of  his  assassination. 

Dr.  Kemp  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  his  devoted  soldiers  whom  he  especially 
served,  and  also  with  a  solid  gold  watch,  both  duly  engraved. 

After  marrying  my  mother,  Esther  Woolley,  in  the  meetinghouse  (Congregational) 
near  her  home,  in  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire,  he  began  practising  medicine  in  Enfield, 
Massachusetts.  In  those  days,  1867,  and  for  many  years  that  followed,  Enfield  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  wealthiest  town  of  its  size  in  all  New  England.  Then,  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  he  hoped  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  there. 

My  mother’s  sister,  Cornelia  M.  Woolley,  visiting  my  mother  in  Enfield,  became  en¬ 
gaged  to,  and  married,  J.  Edwards  Woods.  His  sister,  Katherine  Woods  married  Norman 
Lacey,  and  their  son,  Edward  Lacey,  who  became  a  Boston  lawyer,  married  Katherine 
Woods,  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Woods,  who  with  his  family  spent  his  summers  on  Quabbin. 
Through  this  marriage,  our  family  was  connected  with  the  Woods,  Chandlers,  Amanda 
Ewing,  Fairbanks,  and  Humes  of  India,  of  Missionary  fame,  and  with  whom  throughout  the 
years  we  have  had  intimate  and  constant  relationship. 

The  rides  in  Enfield  which  my  father  took  in  those  early  days  to  visit  his  patients  over 
rough  roads,  over  hills  and  dale,  in  carriage  and  on  horseback,  caused  backaches  which 
forced  him  to  give  up  practise  in  the  town  he  so  loved.  The  year  after  I  was  born,  his  only 
child,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1875,  Dr.  Kemp  left  Enfield,  doing  postgraduate  study  in  Jefferson  College,  not 
only  because  my  father  took  extra  studies  there,  but  also  because  my  own  cousin,  and 
father’s  nephew,  Alba  Boardman  Johnson,  many  years  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomo¬ 
tive  Company  in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  wing  to  this  same  college.  My  father  also  took  the 
first  post-graduate  course  in  medicine  at  Harvard  under  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

My  father  practised  medicine  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  in  a  Rhode  Island 
town  near  Pawtucket  where  he  had  the  opportunity  he  wished  for  performing  operations 
on  men  and  women  being  constantly  seriously  injured  in  the  cotton  mills. 

His  longest  and  last  practise  was  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
he  went  there  at  the  request  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Ewing,  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Enfield,  and  brother  of  Amanda  Ewing’s  husband  there. 

In  Danvers,  my  father  had  patients  of  world-wide  fame.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
who  lived  at  Oak  Knoll  with  his  three  cousins,  the  Misses  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Woodman. 
Miss  Caroline  Johnson,  for  many  years  conducted  a  “Select  Private  School”  for  young 
ladies  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  near  the  State  House.  Of  her,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
said,  she  was  the  “finest  Latin  scholar  I  ever  knew,  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  never  had  a 
college  education.” 

The  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood”  of  Whittier’s  poems  was  one  of  my  closest  childhood 
and  later  life  friends.  Often  at  Oak  Knoll  we  saw  Whittier,  whom  I  called  “Uncle  Greenleaf” 
as  did  she,  Phoebe  Woodman.  Phoebe  married  I.  H.  Caliga,  the  well-known  artist,  who 
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painted  portraits  of  Salem’s  most  noted  citizens.  Another  family  for  which  father  was 
physician  was  Judge  Endicott’s.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Grover  Cleveland,  and  his 
daughter,  Mary,  married  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  noted  Britisher. 

One  of  the  supreme  moments  in  my  life  as  a  girl  was  when  my  mother  and  I  were 
invited  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Endicott  to  meet  Mary  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  beautiful 
summer  home  of  Judge  Endicott.  George  Augustus  Peabody,  the  banker,  was  also  one  of 
my  father’s  patients,  and  because  of  my  father’s  suggestion,  he  gave  a  clock  to  the  Town 
Hall  in  Danvers,  which  to  this  day,  on  the  outside  of  their  new  building,  keeps  the  Danver’s 
citizens  time  conscious. 

One  patient  of  my  father,  first  met  in  Rhode  Island  where  her  first  husband 
was  Superintendent  of  its  large  mills,  was  Mrs.  Borden,  later  Mrs.  Henry  Peabody  of  Salem. 
After  Mr.  Borden’s  death,  she  came  to  Danvers  summers  to  be  near  my  father,  whose 
medicines  she  trusted — though  I  fear  some  times  they  proved  psychological  helps,  and  were 
not  taken  inwardly.  Later,  she  married  Henry  Peabody,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  shipping  magnate  of  renown  in  early  days.  There  the  intimacy  of  our  families 
continued  and  often  we  went  to  their  beautiful  summer  home  “Pamaratta”  at  Mt.  Saratt, 
Beverley  Farms.  On  that  beautiful  estate  President  Taft  spent  two  summers,  using  it  as 
his  summer  White  House.  Mrs.  Henry  Peabody’s  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  Nannie 
Borden,  has  been  a  life-long  friend,  whom  I  always  visit  when  East  in  her  beautiful  Tops- 
field  home,  “Donebristle.”  She  played  my  wedding  march  when  I  was  married.  She  is  the 
wife  of  James  Duncan  Phillips,  well-known  author  of  many  books  on  the  history  of 
Salem,  and  for  many  years  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Publishing 
Company. 

Another  patient  of  my  father,  of  international  reputation,  was  Edward  Potter,  the 
sculptor  who  collaborated  with  Daniel  French.  “Ned”  Potter,  as  we  called  him,  though  he 
was  much  older  than  I,  was  Enfield  born,  and  when  a  boy  in  his  early  teens  was  vaccinated 
from  my  arm.  Babies  with  healthy  vaccinations  in  those  days  had  their  vaccinations  used 
to  vaccinate  other  children. 

Edward  Potter  was  in  my  mother’s  Sunday  school  class  in  Enfield  and  when  a  young 
man  spending  time  there,  loved  to  sit  on  my  aunt’s  wide  piazza  with  his  long  legs  sprawled 
out  in  front  of  him.  For  several  years,  two  summers  at  least,  Edward  Potter  and  Daniel 
French  collaborated  on  their  work  in  Enfield,  “Ned”  using  the  old  Potter  barn,  remodeled 
into  a  temporary  studio.  To  that  studio,  those  of  us  spending  our  summers  in  Enfield  loved 
to  go  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  and  Daniel  French’s  work.  Many  models  there,  later 
became  masterpieces  in  Chicago’s  1893  World’s  Fair  Court  of  Honor  in  the  “White  City,” 
and  also  in  Paris  and  other  cities. 

My  father,  though  a  country  doctor,  was  a  skilled  diagnostician,  called  in  consultation 
by  the  leading  doctors  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  vicinity.  He  used  methods  far  in 
advance  of  his  day,  psychotherapy  and  suggestion,  and  one  of  his  cases  was  written  up  in 
full  in  Boston’s  leading  medical  journal.  To  this  day,  Danvers  people  speak  with  deep 
affection,  admiration,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  loving  administrations,  and  tell  of  the  many 
whom  he  served,  faithfully  and  with  no  compensation  when  they  were  unable  to  pay. 

One  of  my  dearest  girlhood  friends  was  Minnie  Wells  of  Enfield,  now  Mrs.  George 
Booth,  whose  husband  is  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Evening 
Gazette,  and  whom  I  visited  in  1950  in  her  beautiful  Bass  Rock  summer  home.  In  our  girl¬ 
hood  days,  Minnie  and  I  rode  horseback  together,  her  father  accompanying  us.  He  was 
the  owner  of  “Swift  River  Hotel,”  Enfield’s  comfortable  and  only  hotel. 

The  Sherer  girls  and  Joe  were  other  girlhood  friends,  who  spent  their  summers  in  the 
Sherer  wide-acred  home.  In  those  days  we  made  the  country  roads  merry  as  we  travelled 
about  in  Mr.  Sherer’s  Tally-Ho,  William  the  coachman  driving  the  spirited  horses,  with  a 
bugler  to  make  known  our  approach. 
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Enfield,  now  covered  with  water,  is  a  reservoir  ministering  to  greater  Boston.  With 
what  love  we  shall  always  cherish  memories  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives  spent  in  Enfield. 

In  Danvers,  in  1902,  I  married  Dr.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins,  a  California  man,  graduated 
in  1901  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  My  husband’s  first  book, 
“The  Mind  of  Whittier,”  was  written  in  Danvers  and  heartily  approved  by  the  Whittier 
cousins  at  Oak  Knoll. 

Soon  after  our  marriage  my  husband  was  called  to  be  the  Congregational  minister  in 
Spencer,  Massachusetts,  near  Worcester.  After  three  years  there  we  were  called  to  a  large 
Jamaica  Plain  Church,  a  Boston  suburb  where  we  remained  fourteen  years. 

There  our  two  sons,  Robert  Boone  Hawkins  and  Philip  Alba  were  born,  in  the  years 
1909  and  1915.  When  there,  we  took  trips  to  Europe,  even  through  Russia.  In  Boston,  in 
addition  to  his  other  books  published,  he  wrote  a  series  of  boys’  books  for  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  “Ned  Brewster  in  the  Big  Woods,”  “Ned  Brewster’s  Bear  Hunt,”  “Ned  Brew¬ 
ster’s  Caribou  Hunt,”  that  were  popular  all  over  the  United  States.  As  a  nature  lover, 
always  a  keen  observer  and  a  fine  shot  with  his  gun,  he  found  shooting  with  cameras  for 
wild  life  in  the  Adirondacks,  Maine  Woods,  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  far  more 
absorbing,  stimulating  and  worthwhile. 

He  brought  back  trophies  of  his  summers  in  the  deep  woods  (where  I  always  accompanied 
him,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland);  deer,  caribou  heads  (that  adorn  our  homes  even 
today),  bear  and  cougar  skins. 

We  once  brought  home  two  live  bear  cubs  from  our  summer  in  New  Brunswick,  keeping 
them  in  a  specially  constructed  enclosure  in  our  back  yard  in  Jamaica  Plain  nearly  three 
months  before  letting  the  Boston  Zoo  have  them. 

My  husband  used  the  photographs  taken  not  only  to  illustrate  his  boys’  books,  but  also 
had  them  made  into  slides  for  popular  Chautauqua  lectures  of  that  day  which  he  gave  for 
two  months  each  year.  He  wrote,  with  illustrations,  for  many  magazines  and  for  Auk,  the 
most  scientific  bird  magazine  published.  At  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  in  1930  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  California’s  High  Sierras,  he  had  a  book  on  “Sparrows”  ready  for 
publication.  In  1921,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Seattle,  Washington,  where  not  only  was  there  a 
large  church  but  an  equally  large  and  well-planned  parish  house,  where  all  kinds  of  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  young  could  be  carried  out,  his  life-long  aspiration,  and  where  five  hundred  young 
women,  business  and  professional,  could  sit  down  each  Monday  night  to  dinner,  later  sep¬ 
arating  into  classes  and  groups  of  every  description. 

In  Seattle  I  wrote  the  words  and  music  for  a  Seattle  song,  “Seattle,  the  Place  for  Me.” 
It  was  not  only  used  in  all  of  the  city’s  public  schools,  but  also  played  by  the  leading  band¬ 
master  and  band  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  one  of  its  large  parks  and  sung  by  the  huge  crowd 
present. 

From  Seattle,  my  husband  was  called  to  the  then  largest  Congregational  church  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  the  same  block  with  our  famous  St.  Francis 
Hotel  and  Union  Square.  We  were  also  near  our  two  fruit  ranches  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
where  he  could  better  supervise  the  work  done  there.  In  one  we  had  one  hundred  acres,  in 
another  nearly  seventy. 

Only  three  years  were  we  in  San  Francisco  before  my  husband’s  tragic  death,  and 
my  two  sons  and  I  moved  at  once  to  Berkeley,  California,  across  the  Bay,  where  they  could 
finish  their  education  at  our  fine  University.  Robert  was  only  twenty-one,  Philip  fifteen. 
Robert  had  to  take  over  the  running  and  supervision  of  our  two  ranches,  no  small  piece 
of  work  while  finishing  his  academic  studies. 

He  finally  decided  to  use  the  ranch  as  a  producer  to  consumer  business,  and  has  now 
built  a  large  plant,  where  his  dried  fruits  and  candies  made  from  his  own  recipes,  and  from 
ranch  products  combined  with  nuts,  pineapple,  and  many  other  ingredients  now  serve  over 
75,000  people  all  over  the  United  States.  During  the  war  years,  these  brought  joy  to 
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hundreds  of  soldiers  from  California  homes,  coming  as  they  did  from  the  “Vaca  Valley 
Ranch”  in  Vacaville,  California.  Robert’s  wife  is  Vassar  College  trained,  and  a  student 
during  her  four  years  there.  She  has  a  flair  for  business  and  is  an  able  assistant  to  her 
husband.  They  have  three  children,  a  daughter,  nearly  twelve,  named  for  her  mother, 
Mary  Bell  Hawkins;  a  son,  Robert  Boone  Hawkins,  Jr.,  eight;  and  three-year-old  Edward 
or  “Teddy.” 

My  younger  son,  now  thirty-four,  turned  to  his  Grandfather  Kemp’s  field,  science, 
but  not  as  a  physician.  After  receiving  his  first  two  degrees,  A.B.  amd  M.A.,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  he  went  to  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  where  he  became  Doctor  and  Consultant  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  for  many  years  the  only  Parasitologist  on  the  campus.  He  has  written 
two  large  books  and  has  a  third  nearly  completed,  and  has  had  many  magazine  articles  re¬ 
printed  in  Europe.  Each  year  he  speaks  before  science  groups  in  the  United  States  at 
annual  meetings.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Animal  Pathology  at  Michigan  State  College  in 
June  1950.  His  wife  is  a  trained  Bacteriologist,  graduate  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  is  able  to  help  him  in  many  ways.  They  have  two  sons:  Philip  Alba,  Jr.,  aged  eight; 
and  Richard  Neil,  aged  six. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  few  words  about  myself,  as  one  who  was  Enfield  born,  January 
15,  1876,  and  who  loved  it  devotedly  and  felt  keenly  its  beiag  taken  over  and  its  memorable 
landmarks  covered  with  water. 

After  preparing  for  college  in  a  private  school  in  Danvers,  I  entered  Wellesley.  This 
year,  with  my  class  of  ’95,  we  attended  the  ceremonies  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  college.  Thirty-five  of  our  class  of  1895,  able-bodied  and  healthy,  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  Commencement  Procession,  in  tune  and  step,  and  with  erect  heads  and  shoulders,  let 
me  add.  It  was  a  memorable  day  and  we  were  applauded  even  more  vigorously  than  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty  graduates,  and  received  the  best  seats  everywhere.  After  leaving 
Wellesely,  I  studied  music  in  Boston  with  the  head  of  the  Music  Department  at  Wellesley, 
gave  music  lessons,  studied  Church  Organ  and  Harmony,  and  had  a  position  as  church 
organist,  besides  “filling  in”  as  organist  in  my  own  church.  I  continued  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  private  school  where  I  prepared  for  college,  then  took  up  Kindergarten  Train¬ 
ing  with  Lucy  Wheelock  in  Boston,  becoming  her  Alumnae  President  for  two  years,  and 
travelling  abroad  with  my  mother,  my  husband  and  sons.  I  was  always  interested  in 
Church,  Sunday  School  and  Missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  due  to  the  devotion  of 
my  mother  and  father  in  all  good  works.  I  began  speaking  and  writing  for  publication  along 
religious  and  missionary  lines.  I  wrote  articles,  missionary  leaflets,  plays,  was  editor  for 
several  years  of  the  page  devoted  to  one  hundred  Women’s  Clubs  of  Northern  California. 

I  have  written  for  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  magazines,  and  papers,  also  poetry 
for  similar  publications,  but,  let  me  add,  not  up  to  the  standard  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Robert  Frost,  or  any  real  poet;  however  it  brought  in  extra  dollars  to  which  none  of  us  are  averse. 

As  a  daughter  of  Enfield,  a  place  in  my  life  where  the  fondest  memories  of  my  girlhood 
and  young  womanhood  cluster,  I  am  grateful  for  my  New  England  heritage,  for  a  devoted 
Christian  mother  and  father  who  rarely  talked  religion,  but  lived  it.  I  am  grateful  for  my 
two  sons,  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  me  in  every  way,  and  for  my  two  daughters-in-law, 
unsurpassed  in  their  kindness  and  unselfishness  at  all  times. 

“Life  can  be  beautiful  and  mine  has  been  full  of  happiness  and  opportunities  to  do  for 
others,  the  greatest  source  of  real  happiness.” 

William  B.  Kimball  was  one  of  the  town’s  prominent  men  and  held  the  title  of  captain 
in  the  Civil  War.  He  married  Fanny,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Woods,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
town’s  first  families,  he  taking  an  active  part  in  military  and  civil  affairs  in  Enfield. 

Captain  Kimball  held  office  as  town  clerk,  selectman,  and  devoted  many  years  to 
membership  on  the  school  board.  He  was  past  master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons  and  of  the 
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Grange.  He  and  his  wife  occupied  the  Josiah  Woods  home,  one  of  the  showplaces  of  the 
town,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Woods.  Captain  Kimball  died  in  1908. 

Mr.  Kimball’s  wife,  Fanny,  was  a  long  time  an  interested  member  of  the  Enfield 
Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  She  held  the  office  of  treasurer  for  several  years  prior  to  her  death  in 
February  1916. 

Sylvanus  Lathrop  was  a  skilled  architect  and  designed  the  steeple  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  He  moved  to  Pittsford,  New  York  in 
1816;  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  there  built  a  bridge  across  the  Alleghany 
River.  He  also  built  a  section  of  the  Western  Canal. 

Captain  Lombard,  first  name  lost  in  the  records,  retired  from  a  sea-faring  life  and 
settled  in  Enfield  about  1820.  He  bought  the  Noah  Merrick  home  and  soon  decided  to 
make  a  final  sea  voyage.  This  trip  required  three  years,  but  he  brought  back  to  his  Enfield 
home  some  furnishings  from  Paris.  These  included  a  gold-leaf  covered  mirror,  and  wall¬ 
paper  which  remained  in  almost  perfect  condition  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Joseph  Collis  made  his  home  on  the  Lombard  farm  in  1846,  but,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  captain,  agreed  not  to  change  the  paper  during  the  lifetime  of  the  veteran  sea  officer. 

Eugene  Lamson  was  the  son  of  Asa  and  Ann  Loveridge  Lamson  of  Belchertown  and 
was  born  July  14,  1862.  He  lived  and  worked  at  the  Sherer  place  until  he  went  to  work 
for  the  railroad  in  Enfield.  He  married  Eva  May  Scott,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Scott  of  Enfield  and  moved  to  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  employed  as  an 
engineer  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Company. 

The  couple  had  a  son,  Charles,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  years;  a  daughter,  Maude, 
born  January  10,  1885,  and  who  married  David  Nicoll.  Mrs.  Nicoll  died  in  1926,  and  her 
husband  died  November  12,  1944,  survived  by  a  son,  David  Nicoll,  Jr.  Another  daughter, 
Winifred  E.,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamson,  November  24,  1889.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Reuben  R.  Akers.  The  couple  were  wed  on  January  31,  1911  and  have  three  children: 
Eugene  C.,  born  August  26,  1911;  Scott  E.,  born  April  23,  1913;  and  Eugene  C.,  Jr.,  born 
July  26,  1938. 

Eugene  Lamson  retired  from  railroad  work  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  a  past 
master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  was  presented  with  a  fifty-year  gold  medal  by  the  lodge, 
and  with  his  wife  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  Fitchburg  in  1934.  Mr. 
Lamson  died  August  27,  1940  in  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Scott  died  in  Fitchburg,  March  11,  1946. 

William  B.  Lannon  was  a  native  of  Enfield  and  served  as  rural  mail  carrier  for  many 
years.  William,  universally  called  Tony,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lannon, 
both  of  whom  lived  in  the  town  for  a  great  number  of  years,  died  in  Enfield  and  are  buried 
in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery. 

Their  son  was  also  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business  after  his  mail  work  was  done.  He 
wed  Georgianna  Raggard  of  Athol  and  the  couple  had  three  children.  The  first  child,  a  girl, 
was  brought  up  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lou  Rogers  of  Northampton.  The  second  was  a  boy, 
Roger,  who  was  employed  by  his  uncle,  H.  B.  Hess,  who  operated  a  meat  market.  The 
third,  Charlotte,  married  John  P.  Hunt  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  who  was  the  son  of  Arad 
and  Minnie  Herrick  Hunt,  who  later  moved  to  Pelham.  John  and  his  family  still  make  their 
home  in  Pelham. 

John  P.  Hunt  attended  Cushing  Academy  for  two  years  and  was  employed  for  many 
years  caring  for  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Fairbanks  Ward,  the  widow  of  A.  J.  N.  Ward,  mill 
executive.  Hunt  was  a  member  of  the  Enfield  Fire  Department. 

Roger  Lannon  married  Ruby  Blackmer  Dickinson,  the  former  wife  of  George  Dickin¬ 
son,  of  Dana,  who  had  three  sons  by  her  first  husband.  The  couple  make  their  home  with 
their  family  in  Northampton. 

William  B.  Lannon  died  in  Pelham  in  1948;  his  wife,  two  years  later,  and  both  were 
buried  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mr.  Lannon  were  Albert, 
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Joseph  and  John,  now  deceased,  and  Lewis  who  lives  in  Northampton;  Alice,  who  wed 
H.  B.  Hess,  and  Elizabeth,  her  twin  sister,  who  married  Lou  Rogers,  and  was  later  divorced. 

James  Lisk  was  a  long-time  resident  of  Enfield  and  was  employed  for  many  years 
in  the  Swift  River  Company.  He  later  was  employed  by  the  town’s  highway  department. 
Mr.  Lisk  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Eliza  Johnson  Lisk  died  in  1904.  He  then  wed 
Anna  Jackson.  His  death  occurred  in  1924  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

There  were  three  sons  born  of  the  first  marriage.  They  were:  William  R.,  born  in  1883; 
James,  in  1885;  and  Stewart,  in  1896.  There  was  also  a  step-brother,  Wilfred,  who  lives  in 
South  Manchester,  Connecticut. 

William  Lisk  conducted  a  poolroom  in  Enfield  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  family 
moved  from  the  town  in  1938  to  Ware.  William  died  in  Ware,  August  21,  1949  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six. 

James  was  employed  on  the  Marion  Smith  estate  for  many  years  and  carried  on  the 
same  occupation  when  Miss  Smith  moved  to  Ware.  James  is  an  expert  hunter  and  trapper 
and  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  relics.  Stewart  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and 
died  in  1946  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

James  R.  Lisk,  a  past  master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  was  the  son  of  Francis  R. 
and  Eleanor  Johnston  Lisk.  He  was  born  in  Rockville,  Connecticut,  March  7,  1882.  Mr. 
Lisk  now  makes  his  home  in  Palmer  and  is  employed  at  Camps  Reena  and  Mohican. 

Frank  Lisk  was  a  long-time  resident  of  Enfield  and  was  employed  as  a  weaver  in  the 
Swift  River  Manufacturing  Company.  He  married  Eleanor  Johnston  of  Greenwich. 

The  couple  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  They  were:  William,  who  married  Isabelle 
Garvin  (William  died  but  his  wife  and  a  daughter,  Roberta  Elaine  Randall  survive);  James 
R.,  who  wed  Minnie  Ritchie;  John  T.;  Samuel  J.;  George  F.,  who  wed  Anna  Johnson;  Paul, 
who  married  Doris  Benedict;  Eleanor,  who  was  the  wife  of  Omar  Downing;  and  Sarah. 

Roberta  Lisk  married  Ray  Randall,  the  son  of  the  former  highway  surveyor  of  Green¬ 
wich.  Roberta  was  born  in  Enfield,  May  30,  1912  and  attended  the  Enfield  schools  and 
graduated  from  Belchertown  High  School.  She  and  Ray  Randall  were  married  December  27, 
1930  and  lived  in  Greenwich.  They  later  moved  to  Enfield  and  in  October  1937,  moved  to 
Athol  where  they  now  reside.  They  have  no  children.  Mr.  Randall  operates  a  taxicab 
business  while  his  wife  works  in  the  office  of  the  Starrett  Company. 

Elihu  Lyman  was  one  of  Enfield’s  early  lawyers,  and,  like  the  first  barrister  of  the 
town,  Joshua  Upham,  also  wed  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Field. 

Lyman  was  as  prominent  in  the  civic,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  community  as 
was  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Upham.  He  served  as  state  senator,  built  the  first  cloth-making  mill 
in  the  town,  in  partnership  with  Ichabod  Pope,  Abner  Hale,  and  Moses  Woods,  and  also 
served  as  postmaster.  The  mill  was  later  succeeded  by  the  Swift  River  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  Martindale  Farm  in  what  was  once  Enfield  bears  a  special  distinction.  It  is 
today,  and  has  been  since  the  entire  Quabbin  area  was  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  only 
home  occupied  by  what  we  might  term  a  civilian,  or  a  non-employee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  Commission.  And  perhaps  stranger  still,  is  the  fact  that  but  one  elderly 
woman  continues  to  make  her  home  amid  the  waters  of  Quabbin  and  the  huge  watershed 
area  of  the  reservoir.  Her  name  is  Martha  Elizabeth  Martindale  Vining,  more  commonly 
known  as  “Mattie,”  who  is  now  in  her  seventy-seventh  year.  Until  recently  her  seventy-six- 
year-old  sister,  Mary  Diana  Martindale,  lived  with  her  in  what  was  many  years  before,  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  farm  homes  in  the  area. 

The  sister,  however,  was  recently  taken  to  a  rest  home  in  Springfield,  and  Miss  “Mattie” 
plans  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  home  in  which  she  was  born.  Her  simple  wants 
are  attended  to  by  her  nephew,  Emory  H.  Bartlett  of  Belchertown. 
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Since  the  location  of  the  home  did  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  reservoir  proper 
while  under  construction,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Martindales  and  the  Commission  that  the 
sisters  could  spend  their  remaining  days  in  their  old  home. 

The  original  farm  was  the  property  of  Jesse  Fobes,  who  arrived  in  Enfield  from  Bridge- 
water  in  1796.  The  home  itself  was  built  several  years  later  to  replace  one  forty  rods  distant. 
Henry  Fobes,  the  son  of  Jesse,  whose  wife  was  Miss  Linda  MacMasters  of  Palmer,  built  the 
present  building. 

The  property  came  into  the  Martindale  family’s  hands  in  1870  when  it  was  purchased 
by  Joel  W.  and  William  F.  Martindale  from  Mr.  Fobes.  For  many  years  it  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  farms  in  the  district. 

The  family’s  history  follows:  Joel  W.  was  born  May  16,  1836.  In  1863,  he  wed  Mary 
Jane  Webster,  who  was  born  October  19,  1841.  The  latter  died  in  1887;  her  husband,  in 
1894.  Six  daughters  and  one  son  were  born  to  the  couple.  They  were:  Florence  L.,  born 
January  17,  1865,  who  married  a  Mr.  Hodge;  she  died  March  1,  1914.  William  W.  was  born 
September  16,  1866  and  died  December  28,  1929;  Susan  F.  was  born  April  28,  1866,  and 
married  a  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  died  July  4,  1930;  Bertha  H.  was  born  November  18,  1872,  and 
died  November  9,  1949;  Martha  E.  was  born  September  26,  1874,  and  married  a  Mr. 
Vining;  Mary  Diana,  born  October  13,  1875,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  is  now  living  in 
Springfield;  the  youngest  daughter,  Alice  M.  was  born  June  27,  1880,  and  married  a  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Parker  died  in  Springfield,  January  26,  1946.  She  continues  to  make  her  home 
in  Springfield.  A  brother  of  Joel  W.  Martindale,  William  Frederick,  was  born  in  1839,  and 
died  September  22,  1906. 

John  Metcalf,  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Ann  Metcalf,  was  born  in  Portadown, 
County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  November  18,  1877.  He  came  to  Smiths’  in  Enfield  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  At  the  time  his  brother,  William,  and  his  father,  were  in  Enfield  working 
in  the  Swift  River  Company  plant.  William  had  arrived  in  1883;  his  father,  two  years 
later.  John  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  his  mother,  two  brothers,  Robert  and  James, 
and  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Martha. 

After  four  years  of  schooling,  young  John  entered  the  Smith  mill  where  he  remained 
until  1897  when  he  left  for  a  similar  job  in  a  mill  in  South  Manchester,  Connecticut.  While 
there  he  met  and  wed  Sarah  Jane  Jackson,  a  native  of  Portadown,  who  was  born  January  12, 
1881.  Following  their  marriage  on  August  28,  1901,  John  returned  to  Enfield  and  to  the 
Smith  mill. 

The  couple  have  eight  children:  Sarah,  born  in  1902  and  now  the  wife  of  Ovila  Boucher 
of  Gilbertville;  Alice,  born  in  1903,  the  wife  of  Lloyd  Bombriant  of  East  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Robert,  born  in  1905,  who  married  Ann  Winksnaitis  of  Wheelwright;  Albert,  born  in 
1909  and  wed  Elizabeth  Bacon  of  Ware;  Edward,  born  in  1912  and  wed  Caroline  Bobenski 
of  South  Barre;  Ellsworth,  born  in  1914,  who  wed  Charlotte  Zagorski  of  Ware;  Florence, 
born  in  1915,  is  the  wife  of  John  Durkin  of  Worcester;  and  Lorraine,  born  in  1919,  is  the 
wife  of  John  Urban  of  Ware. 

John  Metcalf  left  Enfield  in  1918  to  work  in  a  mill  in  Wales;  he  quit  there  in  1919  and 
has  since  made  his  home  in  Gilbertville  with  his  wife.  He  was  a  member  of  Bethel  Lodge 
of  Masons,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Gilbertville  Congregational  Church.  Mrs.  Metcalf 
was  a  charter  member  of  Zion  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Of  the  John  Metcalf  grandchildren,  Lucille,  the  daughter  of  Sarah,  wed  Eugene  Shibode- 
nault  of  Worcester  and  the  couple  have  two  boys;  Sally,  daughter  of  Alice,  wed  Marvin 
Miller  of  New  Haven,  and  the  couple  have  two  sons;  Phyllis,  another  daughter  of  Alice, 
wed  Richard  Whalen  of  New  Haven,  and  they  have  one  son.  Shirley,  the  third  daughter  of 
Alice,  married  Ivan  Langhout,  who  is  now  deceased.  Shirley  lives  with  her  son  in  East 
Haven,  and  Sherwood,  a  son  of  Sarah,  is  a  soldier  engaged  in  the  Korean  War. 

James  Metcalf,  brother  of  John  and  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Ann  Metcalf, 
was  born  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  August  8,  1883,  coming  to  Enfield  with  his  mother 
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and  other  members  of  the  family  when  he  was  but  four  years  of  age.  He  was  seventeen  when  he 
entered  the  Smith  mill.  James  wed  Annie  E.  Ritchie  on  December  26, 191 1  but  had  no  children. 

The  couple  left  Enfield  in  1928  for  Warren  where  Mr.  Metcalf  worked  in  the  mills  for 
a  while,  later  spending  ten  years  with  the  Indian  Motorcycle  Company  in  Springfield.  He 
is  a  member  of  Eden  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Ware.  The  couple  continue  to  make  their  home  in 
Warren. 

One  of  his  brothers,  Robert,  makes  his  home  in  Belchertown.  James’  wife,  Annie,  was 
born  in  Enfield  on  July  10,  1884. 

Edwin  H.  Moore  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  active  in  the  establishment  of  Gen.  William 
Lincoln  G.A.R.  Post,  and  was  an  undertaker  by  profession. 

He  was  born  in  Enfield,  June  3,  1845,  the  son  of  William  and  Tirzah  Moore.  He 
conducted  his  business  for  forty  years.  His  father  was  a  “Forty-niner,”  but  his  stay  in  the 
west  was  brief;  he  returned  when  advised  his  son  was  about  to  be  born. 

Mr.  Moore  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  34th  Massachusetts  Infantry  at  Worcester  in 
1862.  He  took  part  in  a  score  of  engagements,  and  witnessed  the  surrender  by  General  Lee. 
He  was  at  one  time  hospitalized  by  typhoid  fever,  but  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Petersburg. 
Moore  was  captured  by  the  enemy  at  Shenandoah  but  was  soon  rescued  by  his  comrades. 
He  originally  was  a  member  of  the  Griggs  G.A.R.  Post  in  Belchertown.  He  served  as  com¬ 
mander  of  both  the  latter  and  the  new  Enfield  posts,  and  was  also  an  official  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  G.A.R. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of  a  daughter,  Nellie,  who  married  Rev. 
George  L.  Mason;  and  a  son,  Harry  Clifton  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  died  in  1918  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason  made  his  home  in  Enfield,  when  he  retired  from  the  ministry. 
He  and  his  wife  observed  their  fifty-second  wedding  anniversary  in  Enfield  when  he  was 
seventy-seven  and  she  seventy-five  years  old.  Mr.  Mason  was  a  native  of  Maine. 

Harry  Clifton  Moore,  the  son  of  Edwin  H.  Moore,  assisted  his  father  in  the  under¬ 
taking  business  in  Enfield  and  carried  it  on  after  his  father  died  in  1918.  He  later  moved 
the  business  to  Amherst  and  continued  in  that  profession  until  his  death  in  1946. 

Mr.  Moore  was  selected  by  the  State  to  supervise  the  removal  of  the  several  thousand 
bodies  from  the  various  valley  cemeteries  to  Quabbin  Park  and  other  out-of-town  burial 
places. 

Mr.  Moore  married  Martha  Grace  Thayer,  October  19,  1911;  she  died  in  1926;  and  he 
later  wed  Minnie  Ayres,  who  now  makes  her  home  in  Amherst.  A  son,  Edwin,  was  born 
of  the  first  marriage.  He  served  in  World  War  II  and  is  now  living  in  Florida. 

William  E.  McGrath  was  born  in  Enfield,  the  son  of  Dennis  J.  and  Katherine  O’Keefe 
McGrath.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland;  his  mother  was  born  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
William,  who  was  born  June  15,  1887,  received  his  early  education  in  the  Enfield  schools  and 
was  one  of  four  children.  Margaret  was  born  December  31,  1879;  Mary  Ann  was  born 
March  10,  1881;  and  a  brother  died  in  infancy. 

Their  father,  Dennis  J.,  died  in  Enfield  in  1913  at  the  age  of  sixty-three;  their  mother, 
Katherine,  died  in  Palmer  in  1929  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

William  E.  left  Enfield  in  190 7  to  work  as  a  motorman  on  the  trolley  cars  and  has 
made  his  home  in  Palmer  ever  since.  He  is  one  of  Palmer’s  most  successful  men  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  town’s  business  affairs.  He  operates  the  Palmer  Garage  and  the  Buick 
automobile  agency. 

He  married  Annie  E.  Finn  of  Northampton  in  1922,  and  has  two  sons,  William  E.,  Jr., 
and  Richard  J.  William  Jr.,  wed  Jean  Blum  of  Palmer,  and  with  his  brother  is  engaged  in 
the  automobile  sales,  service,  and  garage  business  in  that  town. 

Mary  Ann  McGrath  wed  John  E.  McManus  of  Ware,  and  the  couple  were  the  parents 
of  four  children,  Dorothy  and  John,  who  have  since  died;  Rose,  who  married  John  J. 
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Donahue,  Jr.  of  Palmer  and  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Rose  Elizabeth;  Edward  F. 
McManus  wed  Mary  M.  McElligott  of  Palmer,  and  the  couple  have  three  children,  Jane, 
Mary  Frances,  and  Partick  J.  Mr.  McManus  is  associated  with  Mr.  McGrath  in  the 
garage  and  sales  business. 

William  Metcalf  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  Enfield  when  he  was  a  youth.  He 
was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Swift  River  Company  and  was  one  of  the  last 
residents  of  the  town  to  quit  his  home  when  the  reservoir  project  was  nearing  completion. 

He  married  Mary  House,  the  daughter  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth  Bryant  House  of 
Enfield.  The  couple  had  two  sons:  Luther  E.  of  Philadelphia;  John  A.  of  Hartford;  and  two 
daughters:  Ruth  H.,  who  wed  Harry  Hill  of  Auburn,  Rhode  Island;  and  Gertrude  E.,  the 
wife  of  Charles  N.  Newcomb  of  Belchertown. 

Mr.  Metcalf  married  Mrs.  Lucy  Goff  following  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1917.  The 
couple  lived  in  Belchertown.  Mr.  Metcalf  was  a  past  master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons, 
a  member  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  fire  department. 

He  served  as  superintendent  of  buildings  at  Metropolitan  Water  Commission  at 
Quabbin  Dam  headquarters  for  a  few  years.  Mr.  Metcalf  died  June  26, 1949,  and  was  buried 
in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery. 

Ambrose  Munsell  came  to  Enfield  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Elmira  Wilson  of  Belcher¬ 
town  in  March  i860.  Mr.  Munsell  was  a  native  of  Belchertown  and  was  born  June  6,  1841. 
He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade. 

The  couple  had  three  children:  Charles  L.,  born  July  9,  1861;  Ida  B.,  born  July  4,  1865; 
and  Anna,  born  December  10,  1866. 

Mrs.  Munsell  died  in  April  1870,  and  Mr.  Munsell  then  wed  Sara  Dwight  of  Belcher¬ 
town.  Mr.  Munsell  died  May  17,  1925. 

Charles  L.  Munsell  married  Jennie  Foskett  of  Orange,  February  16,  1877,  and  was  a 
machinist  by  trade.  The  couple  had  no  children. 

Ida  married  M.  Jason  Hurlburt  of  Belchertown,  November  19,  1884,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  three  children:  Maude  B.,  born  May  18,  1887;  Ethel  E.,  born  January  20, 
1890;  and  Blanche  E.,  born  July  10,  1892. 

Anna  Munsell  wed  Charles  Newcomb  of  Greenwich,  a  farmer  and  later  a  meat  cutter. 
He  was  born  in  Greenwich,  October  2,  1864,  and  died  in  Northampton.  The  couple  had  no 
children  but  adopted  a  daughter,  Anna,  who  now  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  is  married. 
Mrs.  Newcomb  died  in  Ashburnham,  May  20,  1951. 

Maude  B.  Hurlburt  married  George  Williams  of  Belchertown.  Her  husband  has  served 
for  thirty  years  as  high  school  athletic  coach  in  Amherst.  The  couple  have  no  children. 
Ethel  wed  Harold  Giles  of  Springfield  and  the  couple  make  their  home  in  Belchertown. 
Blanche  is  the  wife  of  George  Chapman  of  Worcester,  and  they  have  two  sons:  George 
Chapman,  Jr.,  and  Wayne  H.  Chapman. 

Mrs.  Ida  Munsell  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Giles. 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Murphy  of  Enfield  was  the  widow  of  William  C.  Murphy  of  Spring- 
field.  He  died  in  1894  and  Mrs.  Murphy  came  to  Enfield  in  1900  to  serve  as  housekeeper 
for  Josiah  Flint. 

Mrs.  Murphy  remained  as  housekeeper  until  1917  when  Mr.  Flint  died.  Mrs.  Murphy 
died  in  1943,  survived  by  a  daughter,  Florence,  who  wed  Donald  Rowe,  a  long-time  Enfielder, 
who  moved  his  garage  business  to  Amherst  when  he  sold  his  business  to  the  State.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  residents  of  the  town  to  leave.  Mr.  Rowe  died  in  1950,  and  was  survived  by 
his  widow  and  a  daughter,  Margery  Jean  Rowe,  who  is  a  student  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

George  W.  Newbury  was  a  farmer  in  Enfield  for  many  years,  his  home  being  located 
beyond  the  Sherer  Farm  in  that  community.  His  wife  was  the  former  Alice  Chapin  of 
Enfield,  and  the  family  of  the  couple  included  Ernest  W.,  who  was  born  June  30,  1890; 
Robert,  born  August  23,  1891;  George  W.,  Jr.,  born  October  24,  1894,  and  William  M., 
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born  September  21,  1900.  Three  girls  died  in  infancy.  The  father  of  the  family  was  killed  in 
a  runaway  horse  accident  in  Enfield  on  March  25,  1904. 

Ernest  was  unmarried  and  died  in  Warren  in  1948;  William  M.  died  in  Warren  on 
March  11,  1951.  He,  too,  was  unwed.  Robert  married  Eva  Wendemuth  of  Prescott,  and 
the  couple  were  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Walter  and  Robert,  and  a  daughter,  Ruth.  Robert 
Newbury,  the  father  of  the  trio,  operates  a  successful  farm  in  Petersham;  his  wife,  however, 
died  in  1941.  Robert  is  a  World  War  I  veteran  and  was  a  member  of  the  104th  Infantry 
of  the  26th  Yankee  Division.  His  son,  Walter,  was  a  member  of  Company  K  of  the  36th 
Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II  and  was  awarded  seven  citations  for  bravery  in  action 
before  he  was  killed  in  France  in  1942.  The  second  son  of  Robert  was  also  a  World  War  II 
veteran  and  married  Alice  Woodbury  of  Athol.  The  couple  have  a  seven-year-old  daughter, 
Eva,  and  the  family  lives  in  Athol.  Ruth  wed  Frank  Bassingthwaite  of  Winchendon  and  the 
couple  have  a  young  son,  Robert. 

David  Newcomb,  a  building  contractor,  who  erected  the  Congregational  church, 
came  to  the  Enfield  area  in  1782.  He  also  built  numerous  homes  and  other  structures  during 
his  lifetime.  He  was  active  in  civic  affairs  and  married  Elizabeth  Gross.  The  couple  had 
nine  children. 

Fred  F.  Newcomb  was  born  in  Enfield,  the  son  of  Leander  W.  and  Adeline  M.  Walker, 
the  latter  of  Greenwich.  Leander,  Fred’s  father,  was  also  a  native  of  the  town;  he  was  the 
son  of  Foster  and  Fannie  Newcomb,  whose  place  and  date  of  birth  are  not  available,  but 
the  three  generations  operated  the  same  farm  in  Enfield.  Foster  Newcomb’s  son,  Leander, 
was  born  November  23,  1832,  and  died  January  21,  1908.  Leander’s  wife  was  born  in  Green¬ 
wich,  July  30,  1843  and  died  November  26,  1935. 

Fred  F.  Newcomb  was  born  December  6,  1871,  and  married  Henrietta  Bolster  of 
Watertown;  the  couple  had  no  children.  Fred’s  sister,  Louisa,  remained  unmarried;  she 
was  born  March  21,  1864  and  died  August  20,  1938.  Fred  sold  his  property  to  the  State  and 
moved  to  Ware  in  1930.  He  lives  in  a  comfortable  cottage  on  Ware  Town  Hill.  His  wife 
died  shortly  before  he  left  Enfield. 

Lilia  Lazelle  Olds  was  a  native  of  Enfield,  born  September  17,  1864,  the  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Ellen  Smith  Lazelle.  She  was  the  wife  of  Merton  David  Olds,  who  died  in 
Ware  in  1921. 

Mrs.  Olds  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  Enfield  Grange,  Swift  River  Pomona  Grange,  and 
the  Women’s  Relief  Corps  until  those  organizations  went  out  of  existence.  She  moved  to 
West  Brookfield  in  1938,  and  ten  years  later  moved  to  Belchertown,  where  she  died,  No¬ 
vember  23,  1949. 

The  couple  left  a  son,  Leland  R.,  of  Springfield;  two  daughters:  Mrs.  Myrtle  Williams 
of  Belchertown;  Mrs.  Gladys  O.  Reed  of  West  Pelham;  seven  grandchildren;  and  three  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Lilia  Lazelle’s  parents  came  to  Smiths’  Village  from  Indian  Orchard.  Mrs.  Lazelle  was 
born  in  1843  and  died  in  Ware  in  1924  on  a  farm  near  Beaver  Lake.  Reuben  was  born  in 
1843  and  died  in  1888.  Lilia,  their  daughter,  came  to  Ware  with  her  parents  when  she  was 
four  years  old,  and  her  brother,  Edward,  who  was  born  in  1869,  died  in  West  Brookfield  in 
1941.  Lilia  married  Merton  Olds  in  1890  and  lived  in  Enfield.  Later  the  couple  bought  a 
farm  in  District  Five  in  Ware  to  which  place  they  moved.  Mr.  Olds  was  engaged  in  farming, 
in  the  lumber  business,  and  was  also  highway  surveyor.  Their  family  included  the  son  and 
two  daughters  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  another  daughter,  Ethel,  who  was  born  in  1893 
and  died  in  1913. 

Mr.  Olds  was  born  in  Pelham  in  1867,  the  son  of  David  and  Minerva  Underwood  Olds. 
He  was  one  of  seven  children  of  whom  a  sister,  Mrs.  Myra  Roach  of  Castleton,  Vermont,  and 
a  brother,  Marshall  E.,  of  Granby  are  now  living. 
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The  grandchildren  are:  Forrest  O.,  Warren  A.,  and  Barbara  A.  Reed  of  West  Pelham; 
Kenneth  L.  and  Jean  Olds,  of  Thompsonville;  Bernard  G.  and  Shirley  A.  Williams  of 
Belchertown. 

Forrest  O.  Reed  married  Ruby  Ryland  of  Springfield;  Warren  A.  Reed  wed  Virginia 
Steere,  and  they  are  living  in  Indian  Orchard.  Barbara  Reed  is  the  wife  of  Walter  Klemyk 
of  Sunderland,  and  the  couple  have  two  daughters,  Donna  Mae  and  Paula  Sue  Klemyk. 

Jean  Olds  married  William  Moulton  of  Thompsonville.  They  have  a  son,  Leland  D. 
Moulton,  and  make  their  home  in  the  Connecticut  town. 

Shirley  A.  Williams  is  the  wife  of  Homer  W.  Cowles  of  South  Amherst  and  lives  in 
that  community. 

Mrs.  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Olds,  states  her  father  moved  from  Pelham  to  a 
farm  on  Turkey  Hill  in  Belchertown.  She  tells  of  hearing  him  say  that  he  ran  away  from 
home  when  a  youth  and  joined  the  army  as  a  drummer  boy. 

Fred  E.  Parker  was  Enfield’s  barber  for  about  a  dozen  years,  but  he  left  the  town 
many  years  before  the  State  took  over  the  community  for  reservoir  purposes.  He  is  re¬ 
portedly  living  with  his  only  son,  Francis  C.,  in  Springfield.  Mr.  Parker’s  wife  was  the 
former  Margaret  Shea  of  Springfield.  A  daughter  of  the  couple,  Pearl,  is  married  and  also 
makes  her  home  in  Springfield. 

Francis  C.  was  born  in  Springfield  in  1895  and  wed  Sara  E.  Floyd.  The  couple  were  the 
parents  of  four  children,  Francis  C.,  Jr.;  Mary  E.;  Marion,  a  registered  nurse;  and  Margaret, 
a  student.  Francis,  Jr.,  is  married  and  lives  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  has  two  children. 
Mary  is  also  married  and  the  mother  of  a  son,  Paul. 

Francis  C.,  son  of  Fred,  graduated  from  Athol  High  School  in  1915;  attended  an 
engineering  school  in  Texas,  and  is  supervising  engineer  with  the  Texas  Oil  Company.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 

John  Patterson  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  residents  of  the  town.  He,  with 
the  Stevensons  and  McMillans,  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  settling  in  Enfield  about 
1742.  The  family  were  Presbyterians  and  were  noted  hunters  and  powerful  wrestlers. 

David  Patterson,  a  son  of  John,  who  himself  was  of  powerful  physique,  was  rated  as  a 
“superior”  wrestler.  Challenged  to  a  bout  in  New  Salem  one  night,  David  made  the  trip 
afoot,  overthrew  his  foe,  and  walked  back  to  his  home  before  daylight.  David  was  the  father 
of  three  sons:  Robert,  Oliver,  and  John. 

A  tombstone  from  an  Enfield  cemetery  relates,  “David  Patterson  was  the  first  man 
born  in  the  town.”  He  died  in  1814  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Potter  was  a  native  of  North  Brookfield  and  came  to  Enfield  in 
1825.  He  was  the  father  of  Lyman  D.  Potter,  prominent  citizen  and  expert  dairy  farmer; 
Nathan  D.  Potter,  agent  for  the  Springfield,  Athol,  and  Northeastern  Railroad;  and  H.  M. 
Potter,  a  county  deputy  sheriff. 

The  Pike  family  came  to  Enfield  from  Whitingham,  Vermont,  in  1914.  Claude  Ahas 
Pike  was  born  in  Somerset,  July  4,  1867;  his  wife,  Ophelia  Viola  Cutler  Pike,  was  born  in 
the  same  town  on  February  14,  1867,  and  the  couple  were  wed  in  Halifax,  Vermont.  Mr. 
Pike  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter. 

The  couple  had  five  children:  Kenneth  B.,  born  December  21,  1894;  Merton  C.,  born 
March  6,  1898;  Mildred  E.,  born  June  12,  1900;  Merle  A.,  born  June  26,  1901,  all  natives  of 
Whitingham;  and  Max  William,  born  May  8,  1906,  in  Jacksonville,  Vermont. 

The  family  attended  Enfield  Congregational  Church,  and  Merton  and  Merle  were 
members  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons.  Claude  Ahas  Pike  died  on  September  16,  1916.  His 
wife  died  in  a  Chicopee  nursing  home  January  9,  1950. 

Kenneth  B.  married  Rose  B.  Myette,  the  daughter  of  Louis  and  Carrie  Myette.  The 
couple  have  no  children.  Mr.  Pike  is  employed  at  the  L.  S.  Starrett  Company  in  Athol  where 
he  makes  his  home. 
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Merton  C.  Pike  wed  Helen  Savage,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Bertha  Savage,  and  the 
couple  have  no  children.  He  is  employed  as  a  dairyman,  and  lives  in  West  Springfield. 

Mildred  Pike  attended  the  Enfield  schools,  Athol  High  School  and  Bay  Path  Institute. 
She  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  in  West  Springfield. 

Merle  A.  Pike,  a  resident  of  Palmer,  married  Gladys  Julia  Brewer  of  Williamsburg, 
who  was  born  August  5,  1900,  the  daughter  of  George  H.  and  Annie  Vandebogart.  Mr.  Pike 
is  a  carpenter-brick  mason.  Their  daughter,  Donna,  is  employed  as  public  relations  officer 
of  Scala  Mandri  Silk  Company  of  New  York. 

Max  W.  Pike  married  Myrtle  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  Fred  A.  and  Cora  Johnson. 
Their  son  is  now  in  the  United  States  army  in  Korea.  Max  is  employed  by  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange.  He  lives  in  Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

Edward  Clark  Potter,  Enfield’s  gift  to  sculptural  art,  was  born  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  November  26,  1854. 

Mr.  Potter  was  the  son  of  Nathan  Day  and  Mary  Clark  Potter,  and  traced  his  ancestry 
back  to  Anthony  Potter,  who  lived  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  prior  to  1648. 

Potter  attended  the  local  schools,  entered  Williston  Seminary,  and  from  there  went  to 
Amherst  College  in  the  Class  of  1882.  After  two  years  in  Amherst,  he  became  convinced 
that  he  must  study  art,  instead  of  the  ministry  to  which,  according  to  the  followers  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  he  had  been  dedicated  as  a  child. 

He,  thereupon,  entered  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  where  he  studied  under  such 
celebrities  as  Frederick  Crowninshield  and  Otto  Grundman.  Soon  Potter  and  Robert  Reid 
were  named  to  coach  other  students  in  the  class.  Potter’s  work  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  Daniel  Chester  French,  and  the  youth  entered  the  French  studios  in  1883.  He  specialized 
in  animals,  particularly  on  horses,  all  the  time  gaining  the  mastery  of  his  art. 

The  following  two  years  were  spent  at  the  Proctor  Marble  Quarries  in  Proctor,  Vermont, 
where  the  young  man  supervised  the  cutting  of  figures  for  the  Boston  Custom  House.  This 
experience  added  to  his  practical  knowledge,  and  also  supplied  him  with  funds  to  make  his 
long-dreamed-of  journey  to  Paris  possible.  In  Paris  he  studied  for  two  years  under  Mercie 
and  Fremiet,  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  the  famous  “Sleeping  Fawn.”  The  latter  was 
purchased  by  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  a  copy  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  City.  Returning  to  the  United  States  he  opened  a  studio  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
there  modeling  a  bust  of  Vice-president  William  A.  Wheeler,  who  served  under  President 
Hayes. 

On  December  31,  1890,  Mr.  Potter  married  May  Dumont,  daughter  of  General  James 
Allen  Dumont  of  Washington.  He  then  collaborated  with  Daniel  French  in  some  magnificent 
groups  for  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  Potter  made  the  “Quadriga,”  which  crowned  the 
Peristyle,  as  well  as  the  groups,  “The  Farmer,”  “The  Teamster,”  “The  Indian  Girl,”  the 
latter  surmounting  the  lagoon.  A  copy  of  the  “Quadriga”  was  later  purchased  for  the 
Minnesota  State  House. 

The  Chicago  Fair  made  Edward  Potter’s  reputation,  and  after  1899,  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  French,  he  made  the  horses  for  four  notable  equestrian  statues.  They  were  the 
General  Grant  in  Philadelphia,  General  Washington  in  Paris,  General  Hooker  in  Boston,  and 
General  Devens  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Potter  decided  about  this  time  to  move  from  his  ancestral  surroundings  in  Enfield 
where  he  had  moved  soon  after  his  marriage.  He  established  a  home  in  Greenwich,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  to  be  nearer  the  centers  of  art,  and  soon  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Greenwich 
Society  of  Artists.  It  was  in  Enfield  where  Potter  modeled  the  animal  life  exhibit  for  the 
Buffalo  Exposition,  as  well  as  numerous  other  works.  Many  former  Enfielders  recalled  with 
pleasure  the  happy  hours  spent  watching  the  talented  sculptor  at  work  in  his  studio  in  the  valley. 

Some  of  Mr.  Potter’s  Greenwich  works  include  a  statue  of  Robert  Fulton,  now  in  the 
Library  of  Congress;  “Indian  Philosophy,”  “Indian  Religion,”  and  “Zoroaster,”  all  for  a 
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Federal  building  in  New  York;  a  statue  of  Governor  Blair  of  Michigan;  of  General  Custer, 
for  the  state  of  Michigan;  of  General  Slocum  for  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield;  of  General 
Kearney  in  Arlington  cemetery;  of  General  McClellan  at  Philadelphia;  and  of  “The  Bugler” 
for  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Among  Potter’s  final  works  was  a  memorial  to  Col.  R.  C. 
Bolling,  one  of  the  first  high  officers  killed  in  World  War  I.  This  is  located  in  front  of  the 
Havemeyer  School  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

The  sculptor  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Amherst  College  in  1907,  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  Brooklyn  Academy,  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  the  Architectural  League,  and  many  other  societies.  Following  his 
death  in  New  London,  June  21,  1923,  his  critics  wrote:  “Potter’s  horses  were  always  mag¬ 
nificent,  for  he  is  one  of  the  few  sculptors  in  history  who  could  carve  with  his  own  chisel  his 
entire  scheme,  from  the  top  of  his  rider’s  head,  straight  down  to  the  tip  of  the  horse’s  tail”  .  .  . 
“his  projects  touched  a  wide  range”  .  .  .  “To  illustrate  Potter’s  diversity  are  the  several 
religious  compositions  including  the  Savonarola  relief,  a  crucifixion  and  a  typical  relief  repre¬ 
senting  the  Agony  in  the  Garden”  .  .  .  “Anyone  who  has  seen  his  head  of  Sidney  Lanier,  the 
poet,  as  a  young  man,  must  realize  that  had  Potter  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have  a  place 
as  a  portrait  sculptor  equalled  in  America  by  but  a  few.”  The  consensus  proved  without 
doubt  that  while  Potter  was  unexcelled  as  an  equine  artist,  he  also  ranked  among  the  highest 
and  most  talented  sculptors  in  America  in  the  art  of  portraiture.  Incidentally,  the  famous 
lions  at  the  entrance  to  the  New  York  Library  as  well  as  those  in  front  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
Library,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  Potter  was  survived  by  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son,  Nathan 
Dumont  Potter,  also  a  sculptor,  married  Suzanne  Gallaudet  in  1925.  He  died  in  1934,  but 
his  widow  survives.  The  two  daughters  are:  Mrs.  Hazel  Dumont  Potter  Selden  and  Ruth 
Morton  Potter,  both  of  New  London,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Selden  has  three  children:  Joseph 
H.  Selden  II;  Mary;  and  Jane  Potter  Selden.  Joseph,  the  second,  has  a  son,  Joseph,  the 
third,  and  a  daughter,  Nancy  Elizabeth. 

Mary  Selden  is  the  only  descendant  of  the  noted  sculptor  to  show  any  of  the  artistic 
ability  displayed  by  her  grandfather.  She  studies  at  the  Art  Student’s  League  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  City.  Jane  has  been  with  the  Agriculture  Department  in 
Washington  since  she  graduated  from  college.  Joseph  is  mechanically-minded  and  is  with  a 
Berwick,  Pennsylvania  concern. 

Lyman  D.  Potter  was  a  native  and  life-long  resident  of  Enfield.  He  attended  Williston 
Academy  and  Monson  Academy  and  returned  home  after  his  studies  to  engage  in  dairy 
farming.  In  his  thirty  years  as  a  successful  farmer  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
improving  breeds  of  cattle  as  well  as  to  land  conservation.  He  attained  much  prominence 
throughout  the  State  with  his  results. 

He  sold  his  farm  in  1879  and  moved  to  the  village  to  handle  his  private  affairs.  He  was 
extremely  active  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community,  was  for  eleven  years  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  assessors.  In  1884, 
he  represented  the  community  in  the  legislature. 

He  married  Jane  F.  Sherer,  October  25,  1855,  and  on  her  death  he  married  Mary  J. 
Gleason  of  West  Brookfield.  He  was  the  father  of  two  children,  Albert  H.  and  Charles  F. 
Mr.  Potter  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  made  valuable 
donations  to  the  parish.  He  died  in  1906. 

Clinton  Powell  was  a  native  of  Medway,  New  York  and  came  to  Enfield  when  a 
youth.  He  was  born  November  13,  1869,  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Hannah  Roberts  Powell. 
He  married  Leila  May  Aldrich,  the  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Leila  Fuller  Aldrich.  The 
couple  had  two  daughters,  Gladys,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Stock;  and  Vida  Louise,  who  has  since 
died.  They  have  one  great-grandchild. 
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Mr.  Powell  received  his  education  in  the  Climax,  New  York  schools  and  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation.  He  served  as  Enfield  fire  warden,  as  an  auctioneer,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
grain  business.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Enfield  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Powell  was  treasurer  of  the  Enfield  church,  was  a  constable  for  many  years,  and 
now  makes  his  home  in  Monson. 

Freeman  Pope  was  another  of  the  early  settlers,  coming  from  Bridgewater  in  1799  and 
making  his  home  on  the  property  later  occupied  by  Lyman  D.  Potter.  His  son,  Ichabod, 
born  in  Bridgewater  in  1796,  married  Patty  Woods,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Woods.  After 
her  death  he  wed  his  wife’s  sister,  Serena. 

John  Rea  is  also  listed  among  the  earliest  to  settle  in  Enfield,  arriving  in  1764,  and 
living  near  the  Bondsville  Road.  Several  brothers  also  made  their  homes  in  the  community. 
They  were  large  land  owners,  built  several  homes,  and  later  moved  to  Pittsford,  New  York. 

The  name  of  Ebenezer  Rich  appears  frequently  in  the  early  history  of  Enfield.  Mr. 
Rich  operated  a  grist  mill  and  was  prominent  in  church  affairs.  His  daughter,  Sarah,  was  the 
wife  of  James  Richards,  who  came  from  Bridgewater.  In  1800,  the  Richards  occupied  the 
farm  later  owned  by  Arvilla  Richards. 

Ephraim  Richards  was  a  native  of  Dedham  and  came  to  Enfield  in  1774.  He  was  a 
merchant  and  a  manufacturer  and  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  married  Susannah  Holden, 
and  the  couple  had  eight  children.  They  were:  Alona,  Fanny,  George,  Susan,  Charles, 
William,  Dexter  and  Isaac. 

Charles  Richards  was  a  native  of  Enfield.  He  was  born  September  30,  1818,  the  son 
of  Ephraim  and  Susannah  Richards.  His  father  had  arrived  in  the  town  six  years  earlier 
and  was  a  textile  owner.  The  elder  Richards  was  also  prominent  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
the  first  town  treasurer.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  wife  died  when  she  was 
eighty-seven. 

Charles  was  educated  in  West  Brookfield  and  Southampton  and  learned  the  jewelry 
trade.  Ill  health  caused  him  to  quit  active  business  within  five  years  after  his  schooling.  He 
was,  however,  engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Flax  Company  and  was  a  member  of  the  Bryant  &  Richards  firm.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Caroline  Clark  of  Northampton,  and  after  her  death  in  1872,  to  Lorana 
Hunt  of  Prescott.  Mr.  Richards  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  residents  of  Enfield  and 
was  an  able  public  official.  He  was  styled  “Squire”  during  most  of  his  lifetime  in  town. 

Abraham  Richardson  of  Enfield  was  the  son  of  Wilson  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Turking- 
ton  Richardson  and  was  born  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  June  22,  1864.  He  came  to  Enfield  when 
a  youth,  and  on  October  16,  1890,  he  wed  Annie  Clancy  of  Ware,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Ann  Carter  Clancy,  who  was  born  in  Glenfarne,  Ireland,  March  17,  1869.  The  Clancys 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1888.  Abraham  Richardson  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and 
served  as  meat  inspector  in  Enfield  for  sixteen  years.  He  left  that  community  with  his  wife 
and  family  in  1929  and  purchased  a  farm  on  Palmer  Road  in  Ware.  He  died  January  3,  1939. 

There  were  six  children:  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  April  1,  1894;  Samuel,  born  in  Monson, 
August  13,  1896;  Robert,  born  in  Monson,  May  12,  1899;  Albert  Edward,  born  in  Ware, 
June  1,  1901;  Waldo,  born  April  12,  1903;  who  died  July  24,  1923;  and  Anna,  born 
May  17,  1906.  Elizabeth  taught  in  Huntington  and  also  in  several  Connecticut  schools;  she 
was  a  graduate  of  Westfield  Normal  School.  Anna  was  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  taught 
music  in  Springfield  and  operated  a  private  kindergarten  school  in  Springfield.  She  married 
Walter  Powers  of  Springfield,  October  16,  1931,  and  later  the  couple  lived  in  Boston.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ann  wed  Clellan  Kibbe  Priest  of  South  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Priest  is  a  news¬ 
paperman,  an  author,  and  is  now  serving  as  a  city  clerk  in  California.  Robert  wed  Sara 
Gertrude  Sargent  of  Broadbrook,  Connecticut  and  lives  at  Warehouse  Point,  Connecticut. 
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The  children  of  Elizabeth  and  Clellan  Priest,  who  were  married  July  28,  1917,  are: 
Douglas  R.,  born  April  7,  1919;  Grace  J.,  born  August  7,  1924;  Charlotte  C.,  born  February 
16,  1929.  Douglas  married  Ann  Marie  Friend  of  Winnipeg,  Canada;  and  their  children  are 
Robert  B.,  born  June  14,  1945 ;  and  Katherine  M.,  born  September  27,  1946. 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Sara  Sargent  Richardson  are:  Marjorie,  born  September  11, 
1926;  Anna  Mae,  born  September  23,  1927;  Robert  G.,  born  July  14,  1930;  Jane  E.,  born 
July  24,  1937.  Marjorie  married  Edward  McCann  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  June  21, 
1947.  Anne  Clancy  Richardson,  the  widow  of  Abraham,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years 
in  the  summer  of  1950. 

Elizabeth  Knapp  Ritchie  was  Enfield’s  town  clerk  and  treasurer  when  the  com¬ 
munity  went  out  of  existence  in  1938  after  having  served  continuously  in  the  dual  office 
since  1921.  Mrs.  Ritchie  was  born  in  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  March  4,  1884,  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  S.  and  Agnes  Parsons  Knapp.  She  went  to  Greenwich  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  as  a  clerk  in  the  Frank  Hall  store.  The  following  year  she  worked  in  the  Charles 
Haskell  store  and  later  in  that  of  L.  S.  Bartlett. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  served  on  the  Enfield  School  Committee  from  1919  to  1924;  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  Edwin  H.  Howe  as  town  clerk  in  1921.  She  married  Samuel  David  Ritchie  in  En¬ 
field,  September  23,  1909,  and  the  couple  had  a  daughter,  Persis,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Holyoke  schools.  Mrs.  Ritchie  died  in  Holyoke,  March  4,  1938,  a  few  years  following  her 
husband’s  death.  Besides  her  daughter,  she  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Fordyce  Knapp  of 
Cummington;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  John  W.  Kratzer,  of  Merchantsville,  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Ritchie,  sister  of  Mrs.  James  Metcalf,  was  born  in  Enfield  on  January  5, 
1887.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Ritchie,  and  was  educated  in  the  town 
schools.  Miss  Ritchie  was  employed  as  a  domestic  in  the  Benjamin  Harwood  home  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  well  as  in  the  home  of  Donald  W.  Howe  for  a  lengthy  period.  She  was 
a  member  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church,  Mount  Zion  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Warren  Federated  Church.  She  makes  her  home  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  James  Metcalf.  A  sister,  Margaret,  is  the  wife  of  James  Gilpin  of  Springfield; 
her  brother,  Samuel,  wed  Charlotte  Kenney  of  Holyoke  where  the  couple  live.  A  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Charlotte,  Dorothy,  is  the  wife  of  Bernard  Bart  of  Holyoke. 

John  F.  Rohan  of  Enfield  was  employed  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  run  from  Enfield 
to  Athol  for  many  years.  His  wife  was  the  former  Catherine  O’Connor.  Mr.  Rohan  died  in 
Enfield  in  1925  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  his  wife  died  in  the  following  year,  also  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  John  Eugene  Rohan  was  born  in  Enfield,  December  4,  1895,  the  son  of 
John  F.  and  Catherine  O’Connor  Rohan.  He  married  Helen  Janus  of  Greenwich.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Veronica  Janus,  Mr.  Janus  operating  a  farm  in  that  community 
for  many  years.  The  latter  couple  moved  to  New  Jersey  when  they  sold  their  property  to 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Janus  died  in  1940.  His  wife  died  later  the  same  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohan  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Lieut.  Francis  James  Rohan,  now 
in  the  Air  Force  and  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Buckles  of  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  Rose  Marie  Edson  of  Bellevue,  Illinois;  Jean  Ann  and  John  Eugene,  Jr.,  both  at 
home  with  their  parents  in  Brookfield.  There  is  one  grandchild,  Judith  Ann  Edson.  Mr. 
Rohan  is  employed  as  foreman  of  maintenance  of  way  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
and  he  is  general  chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes.  A  sister 
of  John  Eugene,  Hanora,  who  was  unmarried,  died  during  the  influenza  epidemic  in  Enfield 
in  1917. 

Patrick  F.  Rohan  was  one  of  Enfield’s  most  widely  known  citizens.  He  served  as 
mailman  for  sixty-four  years,  carrying  the  mail  from  the  train  to  the  postoffice  and  return 
daily  for  that  lengthy  period.  He  performed  that  duty  on  both  the  first  and  final  run  of  the 
train  before  the  town  went  out  of  existence. 
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Mr.  Rohan  observed  his  eightieth  birthday  in  January  1947,  with  four  generations  of 
his  family  in  attendance.  Members  of  his  family  include  four  sons:  Edward  of  Rockville; 
Maurice  of  Enfield,  Connecticut;  Carol,  of  Ware,  and  William  who  died  May  15,  1946; 
two  daughters:  Mrs.  Edward  Pelletier  and  Mrs.  Fred  O’Malley;  eleven  grandchildren;  and 
one  great-granddaughter. 

Alice  Rhodes  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  town.  She  was  first  married  to  George 
Newbury  and  after  his  death  wed  Elmer  Rhodes.  Mrs.  Rhodes  was  born  January  13,  1871, 
the  daughter  of  Wilbur  F.  and  Rachel  Smith  Chapin.  She  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  She  was  survived  by  her  husband,  Elmer,  and  four  sons:  Ernest  W.,  George  W., 
William  M.,  and  Robert  A.  Newbury.  She  was  also  survived  by  a  brother,  George  S. 
Chapin  of  Warren. 

Donald  G.  Rowe  was  one  of  Enfield’s  most  popular  and  best  known  businessmen 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  existence  of  that  Quabbin  community.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  civic  affairs  during  his  long  stay  in  Enfield.  He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last  of  the 
town’s  businessmen  to  quit  his  occupation  in  Enfield,  moving  his  garage  business  to  Amherst 
in  1938  after  eighteen  years  of  success. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  a  native  of  Valatie,  Kinderhook,  New  York,  born  January  2,  1893,  the 
son  of  Wallace  P.  and  Louise  Gridley  Rowe.  He  wed  Miss  Florence  Murphy  of  Enfield, 
November  22,  1922.  His  Amherst  business  soon  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  automo¬ 
tive  concerns  in  his  adopted  town. 

He  served  two  years  with  the  army  in  World  War  I,  was  a  past  commander  and  was 
always  active  in  the  Enfield  Legion  Post,  and  after  he  moved  to  Amherst,  served  as  a  town 
meeting  member,  was  a  member  of  the  Elks,  Rotary  Club,  Amherst  Businessmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Rowe  died  January  31,  1950,  following  a  long  illness.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife; 
a  daughter,  Marjorie;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Clara  McGraw  of  New  York  City;  and  a  brother, 
Percival,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harry  Lincoln  Ryther,  who  was  prominent  in  business  in  Enfield,  and  also  held 
several  town  offices,  was  born  in  Palmer,  December  21,  1870.  He  is  the  son  of  Edwin  E. 
and  Georgianna  Victoria  Fleming  Ryther.  He  is  a  descendant  of  David  Ryther,  who  came 
from  England  to  Bernardston  in  1740,  and  the  original  Ryther  home  in  that  town  is  still 
standing.  At  one  time  it  was  used  as  a  museum. 

Harry  L.  Ryther  was  educated  in  the  Palmer  schools,  and  when  he  came  to  Enfield 
operated  a  grocery  store  and  also  served  as  station  agent  for  the  railroad.  He  later  entered 
the  employ  of  A.  J.  N.  Ward  in  the  grain  business,  and  in  1916  was  a  partner  with  L.  G. 
Warren  in  the  same  business.  In  1921,  he  bought  out  the  business  of  E.  A.  Fuller;  and  when 
he  sold  his  property  to  the  State,  he  moved  to  Belchertown.  He  has  served  as  tax  collector, 
as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles.  He  is  a  member 
of  Bethel  Lodge,  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Palmer,  and  the  Athol  Knights  Templar. 

Mr.  Ryther  was  married  to  Lilia  Morgan  of  Bondsville  in  1891  and  the  couple  had  a 
son,  Harry  Morgan  Ryther,  born  in  1892,  and  a  daughter,  Lucy  Esther,  born  in  1896.  Mrs. 
Ryther  died  in  1908.  He  then  wed  Lily  H.  Harris  of  Amherst.  Mr.  Ryther  now  makes  his 
home  in  Belchertown  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  grain,  coal  and  lumber  business  with  his 
son,  Harry  Morgan  Ryther.  His  daughter,  Lucy,  is  married  to  Augustus  Hermann  of 
Lynn,  and  the  couple  have  three  daughters:  Marie,  Lucy  Ann  and  Cynthia.  Mr.  Hermann  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  materials. 

H.  Morgan  Ryther,  son  of  Harry  Lincoln  Ryther,  was  born  in  Bondsville,  July  3,  1892, 
and  educated  at  Worcester  Tech  and  Bates  College.  He  came  to  Enfield  as  a  boy.  He  is  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession.  He  was  with  the  engineering  firm  of  Merrill  and  Sears  in  Spring- 
field  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  when  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Corps  Cadets  of 
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Boston  in  July  1917.  Mr.  Ryther  went  overseas  with  the  101st  Engineers  as  a  sergeant.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  from  service  in  May  1919. 

He  married  Gladys  Fairbank  of  Agawam  on  November  20,  1920.  The  couple  have  a 
daughter,  Rosemary,  who  was  educated  in  the  Enfield  and  Belchertown  schools  and  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  Miss  Ryther  enlisted  in  the  WAVES  in  World  War  II  and 
was  discharged  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  at  the  end  of  hostilities.  She  wed  Ensign  Cal¬ 
vin  Rassmussen  of  Texas  and  now  makes  her  home  in  Springdale,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ryther 
served  as  tax  collector  in  Enfield,  was  master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  also  served 
as  district  deputy  of  the  order.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  a  commander  of  the  Enfield 
American  Legion  post,  and  is  engaged  with  his  father  in  business  in  Belchertown.  The  firm 
operates  a  grain,  coal,  and  lumber  business. 

Thomas  J.  Sanderson  was  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  Enfield,  having  been 
engaged  in  the  horse  and  cattle  business  for  many  years,  as  well  as  being  the  first  automo¬ 
bile  agent  in  Quabbin  Valley.  Mr.  Sanderson  was  selected  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to 
establish  their  agency  in  Enfield  and  remained  in  that  business  for  more  than  three  decades. 

Mr.  Sanderson  was  a  native  of  Rockville,  Connecticut,  and  came  to  Enfield  in  1878  as  a 
boy.  With  him  were  his  brother,  William,  and  his  sister,  Jennie.  The  trio  made  their  home 
with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Hannah  Garner.  After  a  few  years  of  local  schooling,  Tom  went  to 
work  on  the  Davis  farm  in  Greenwich,  later  changing  to  the  Deacon  Hawes  farm.  He 
married  Annie  I.  House,  the  daughter  of  an  Enfield  farmer,  March  23,  1892,  worked  for 
some  time  on  the  House  farm,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  Clark  Sibley,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  largest  horse  traders  and  cattle  dealers  in  the  valley. 

Sibley,  who  was  born  about  1830,  handled  a  carload  of  horses  weekly  from  Canada, 
but  soon  after  young  Sanderson  began  to  work  with  him,  was  stricken  ill  with  scarlet  fever. 
During  his  illness,  which  lasted  two  years,  Sanderson  carried  on  the  trading  business.  Sibley, 
who  had  wed  Mary  Williams,  a  Greenwich  schoolteacher,  died  in  1890. 

Sanderson  worked  at  the  Josiah  Flint  saw  mill,  then  changed  his  job  to  the  mill  owned 
by  A.  J.  N.  Ward  where  he  spent  several  years.  He  then  purchased  the  livery  stable  of  the 
Swift  River  Hotel  which  he  conducted  with  Arthur  Garfield.  He  left  that  work  to  care  for 
the  stables  of  Mrs.  Garfield  Del  Toro,  who  had  purchased  the  Edward  P.  Smith  property, 
Linda  Vista.  In  1915,  Sanderson  opened  his  Ford  agency  and  had  the  entire  Quabbin  Valley 
as  his  territory.  It  is  stated  that  he  sold  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  of  the  cars  bought 
by  residents  of  the  valley  for  many  years. 

In  connection  with  his  automobile  business  Sanderson  served  as  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  shipments  of  ice  from  Greenwich  Lake  to  points  south  as  far  as  New  York  City.  The 
shipments  averaged  100,000  tons  of  ice  annually.  Mr.  Sanderson  sold  his  property  to  the 
State  in  1929  and  moved  to  Ware  where  he  continued  his  car  business  on  a  smaller  scale  for 
many  years.  He  retired  from  business  in  1939  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  born 
September  8,  1870  and  now  lives  with  his  brother,  William,  on  West  Street,  Ware.  His  wife 
was  born  in  1871  and  died  in  1927. 

The  couple  had  four  children:  Roy  E.,  born  in  1893  and  who  died  in  1935;  Guy  A., 
born  in  1897;  Lee,  in  1901;  and  Fayette,  born  in  1903  and  who  died  within  a  few  months  of 
her  birth.  Guy  Sanderson  married  Ethel  Bates  of  Dana  and  the  couple  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children:  Richard  E.,  Donald  B.,  Thomas  G.,  Beverly  A.,  Barbara  J.,  Winifred  L., 
and  Robert  D.  Guy  and  Ethel,  the  parents,  were  wed  August  31,  1923.  Lee  Sanderson 
married  Ethel  Wilkerson  of  North  Dana,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Betty  Ann.  Donald  B., 
the  son  of  Guy  and  Ethel,  married  a  Texas  girl  and  has  two  children. 

Charles  Scott  at  one  time  operated  the  Old  Tavern,  which  was  located  on  the  site  of 
the  parsonage  of  the  Congregational  church.  When  he  closed  this,  he  reopened  the  Am¬ 
brose  Packard  Tavern.  Mr.  Scott  was  born  May  7,  1823  and  was  married  to  Mary  Brown, 
who  was  born  April  1,  1833.  The  couple  had  a  daughter,  Eva  May,  who  married  Eugene 
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Lamson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Enfield.  When  a  youth  he  left  home 
for  a  year  to  seek  gold  in  Australia,  but  returned  only  to  suffer  a  painful  accident,  shooting 
off  part  of  his  right  arm  while  carelessly  handling  a  shotgun.  Mrs.  Scott  was  a  member  of 
the  Quabbin  Club  and  active  in  Congregational  church  affairs. 

Mr.  Scott  died  in  Fitchburg,  August  19,  1904  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Mrs.  Scott,  who 
was  born  April  I,  1833,  also  died  in  Fitchburg  on  April  23,  1918,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
A  son  of  the  Scotts  died  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  were 
Nell,  the  wife  of  Will  Lyman;  Nora,  the  wife  of  Henry  Hubbard;  and  Charlotte,  who  wed 
Dr.  John  W.  Felton. 

Dr.  Willard  B.  Segur  was  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  town’s  existence.  Doctor  Segur,  styled  by  most  news  writers  as,  “the 
country  doctor,”  was  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  town  during  the  years 
the  town  was  being  absorbed  by  the  State  for  Quabbin  Reservoir  purposes. 

He  held  most  of  the  town  offices  at  the  time.  He  was  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  chief 
of  the  fire  department,  town  physician,  school  physician,  head  of  the  health  board,  medical 
examiner  for  the  district,  past  president  of  Hampshire  County  Selectmen’s  Association,  past 
president  of  the  Springfield  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Brookfield  Medical  Club,  special 
physician  on  both  the  Swift-Coldbrook  and  Wachusett-Coldbrook  tunnel  contracts,  as  well 
as  on  the  Winsor  Dam  and  Dike  projects,  and  was  one  of  the  last  residents  to  leave  the 
confines  of  Swift  River  Valley  when  the  town  disbanded. 

Doctor  Segur  practiced  medicine  in  Enfield  for  forty-two  years,  and  after  he  moved  to 
Ware,  he  carried  on  his  extensive  practice  throughout  Hampshire  County.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Mary  Lane  Hospital  in  Ware  throughout  his  medical  practice. 

He  was  born  in  Talmadge,  Ohio,  April  7,  1865,  the  son  of  Rev.  Seth  Willard  and  Ellen 
Blossom  Segur.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  was  in  the  1889  class  of 
Princeton  University.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1892,  and  while  at 
the  latter  school  composed  one  of  the  Indians’  immortal  songs.  He  was  a  member  of  both 
baseball  and  football  teams. 

He  interned  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  in  Boston  and  was  resident  surgeon  at  Boston 
Emergency  Hospital.  Doctor  Segur  came  to  Enfield  in  1895  and  spent  forty-two  years 
ministering  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  Quabbin  communities,  until  he  was  forced,  like 
hundreds  of  others,  to  evacuate  the  area. 

He  was  the  first  chief  of  staff  at  the  Ware  hospital  where  he  endeared  himself  to  both 
staff  and  patients  because  of  his  affable  and  kindly  nature.  His  loyalty  to  practical  nurses 
in  the  communities  was  created  by  their  invaluable  assistance  to  him  in  handling  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  surgical  cases  where  neither  time  nor  money  could  provide  them  with  hospital  care. 

Doctor  Segur  was  a  “horse  and  buggy”  doctor  in  the  valley  until  the  age  of  automo¬ 
biles  arrived.  He  followed  the  town  snowplows  on  numerous  occasions  while  calling  on  the 
sick  who  lived  far  from  the  center  of  the  towns  he  covered.  The  physician  purchased  his 
first  automobile,  a  two-cylinder  affair,  in  1905.  When  his  Enfield  garage  was  razed  in  1938, 
on  the  walls  of  the  building  could  be  found  license  plates  of  his  cars  dating  back  to  1905. 

The  last  few  years  of  the  town’s  existence  took  their  toll  from  the  doctor.  He  said  he  was 
too  busy  caring  for  affairs,  and  his  patients,  to  stop  and  care  for  his  own  failing  health. 
Shortly  after  purchasing  a  home  in  Ware  in  1938,  Doctor  Segur  was  stricken  by  illness. 
He  had  a  leg  amputated  in  a  Boston  hospital,  but  complications  quickly  set  in  and  he  died 
January  27,  1938. 

His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  Ware.  More  than  one  thousand  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  former  patients,  a  host  of  officials  from  state  and  county  medical 
groups,  physicians  and  nurses,  jammed  the  East  Congregational  Church  and  grounds  to 
pay  him  tribute.  A  procession  of  three  hundred  cars  carried  the  mourners  to  Aspen  Grove 
Cemetery  where  he  was  laid  to  rest.  It  was  a  most  deserving  tribute  to  a  most  deserving 
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man,  who  had  become  an  institution  in  Enfield  and  in  the  valley  area.  Hundreds  of  farmers, 
their  wives  and  children,  wept  openly  during  the  service  at  the  church,  and  there  were  few 
dry  eyes  when  the  body  of  the  “country  doctor”  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 

An  editorial  in  a  Springfield  newspaper  stated,  “he  was  the  very  finest  type  of  country 
doctor.  He  was  a  friend  to  everyone.  He  healed  the  sick,  comforted  the  families  of  those 
bereaved,  was  cheerful  and  patient.  Now  he  is  gone,  his  home  in  Enfield  is  gone,  much  of 
the  territory  he  served  is  gone,  and  nothing  but  memory  and  tradition  will  hold  the  record 
of  what  this  good  man  did  for  his  fellows.  But  the  proverb  truly  says  that  £A  good  deed 
cannot  die,’  and  Doctor  Segur’s  good  deeds  were  many.  Those  who  knew  Willard  B.  Segur 
knew  the  country  doctor  at  his  best.” 

Doctor  Segur  was  survived  by  a  son,  Willard,  and  an  adopted  son,  Harold,  the  former 
of  Ware,  the  latter  of  Worcester.  Willard  married  Rose  Sepanek  and  they  have  three 
children:  Michael,  Mary  Ann,  and  Donna.  Bill,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  operates  a  retail 
shoe  store  in  Ware. 

William  Sherer,  the  first  member  of  that  family  to  reside  in  Greenwich,  was  the  son 
of  James  Sherer,  whose  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1720.  He  located  first  in  Union,  Connecticut  and  later  in  Palmer.  James  Sherer,  the  immi¬ 
grant,  married  an  English  woman,  and  the  couple  received  a  one  hundred  acre  farm  grant 
from  the  General  Court  in  Palmer  Center.  They  had  three  sons,  John,  James,  and  William. 

William,  the  son  of  James,  the  second,  was  born  about  1726  and  married  in  Palmer. 
He  came  to  Greenwich  in  1763,  and  his  home  was  later  purchased  by  Charles  T.  Sherer, 
who  owned  stores  in  Brockton,  Fall  River,  and  Worcester. 

William  was  in  Captain  Speer’s  company,  Colonel  Pynchon’s  Regiment,  and  with  his 
son,  William,  was  in  service  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  at  Lexington. 
William,  the  second,  was  born  in  Palmer,  June  18,  1755;  his  brother,  Reuben,  and  his 
brother,  James,  who  was  born  September  8,  1761,  were  born  in  Palmer.  Charles,  another 
brother,  was  the  first  of  the  family  born  in  Greenwich. 

Reuben  Sherer,  the  third,  the  son  of  William,  the  second,  was  born  May  25,  1759  and 
died  in  Greenwich,  August  2,  1821;  he  was  the  husband  of  Anna  Field,  who  died  in  1813. 
Reuben  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Elijah  Dwight’s  Company  and  was  also  with  Captain 
Chapin’s  Company  and  Col.  Ruggles  Woodbridge’s  Regiment  under  General  Gates.  James 
Sherer,  the  son  of  Reuben,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  November  24,  1790,  and  died  in  Prescott, 
November  1,  1843.  His  wife  was  Betsey  Wood,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Solomon  and  Hulda 
Simmons  Wood. 

The  children  of  James  included  Joseph,  who  was  born  in  Enfield,  October  28,  1817, 
married  Roxanna  Marble,  and  died  in  Enfield,  October  17,  1850.  His  wife  was  born  in  1820 
and  died  May  1,  1913  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years.  The  other  children  of  Joseph  and 
Roxanna  Sherer  were:  Charlotte  P.;  Charles  T.;  Orinda,  who  married  Charles  French; 
George  L.;  and  Sarah  L.,  who  wed  Frank  H.  Stiles. 

Charles  T.  married  Charlotte  Wesson  and  his  children  were:  Alice  M.,  George  E., 
Edith  M.,  Joseph  F.,  and  Orie  W.  Sherer.  Charles  T.  and  Charlotte  Wesson  Sherer  were  the 
parents  of  five  children:  Joseph  Forest,  Edith,  Alice,  Orie,  and  George;  the  latter  died  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  children  of  Joseph  F.,  who  married  Marion  Osborn,  are:  Jeanette, 
Osborn,  Helene,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Charles  T.,  and  Edith.  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Charles  T., 
married  Harry  W.  King  of  Springfield,  who  has  since  died.  There  were  no  children.  Her 
sister,  Alice,  wed  Herbert  W.  Estabrook,  who,  with  Joseph  Forest  Sherer,  operated  the 
Sherer  store  in  Worcester  for  many  years.  His  daughter,  Miriam,  married  George  T. 
Dewey  of  Worcester.  Orie  Sherer  is  unmarried  and  makes  her  home  in  Milwaukee. 

The  grandchildren  of  Joseph  F.  are:  Marion  O.,  Harold  T.,  the  third,  and  Duncan  C. 
Merriman,  the  children  of  Harold  Thurston  and  Jeanette  Sherer  Merriman;  Marion  Osborn 
Sherer,  the  daughter  of  Osborn  and  Josephine  Cassidy  Sherer;  Channing  S.,  Jr.,  Helene 
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S.,  and  Slater  Smith,  the  children  of  Channing  Sylvester  and  Helene  Sherer  Smith 
of  Worcester. 

Adelaine  O.  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Forest  and  Mary  McIntosh  Sherer  of 
Hampton,  Virginia.  Doctor  Sherer  is  the  commanding  officer  in  charge  of  the  Army  Hospital 
in  Hampton  and  holds  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  Reserve.  Charles  T.  Sherer, 
the  third,  is  the  son  of  Charles  T.,  the  second,  and  Helen  Thayer  Rand  Sherer  of  Buzzards 
Bay.  Edith,  the  sixth  child  of  Joseph  Forest  and  Marion  Osborn  Sherer,  was  graduated 
from  Smith  College  in  June  1948.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Dewey  of  Worcester  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

The  handsome  home  and  farm  known  throughout  the  valley  as  the  Lyman  Sherer 
estate,  originally  built  in  1799  by  William  Sherer,  later  occupied  by  Lyman,  and  eventually 
bought  by  Charles  T.  Sherer,  was  the  mecca  for  the  hundreds  of  employes  of  the  C.  T. 
Sherer  stores  for  picnics  and  vacations  for  both  the  family  and  store  workers.  Special  trains 
were  engaged  to  transport  the  gatherings  to  the  Enfield  farm,  and  following  huge  dinners, 
the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  sports,  horseback  rides,  band  concerts,  and  other  activities. 

William  Sherer  married  Rachel  Haskell  and  his  family  consisted  of  Fanny,  Reuben, 
Seth,  William,  and  John.  His  father  later  moved  to  Cortland,  New  York,  and  many  of 
his  children  followed.  Charles,  a  son  of  Reuben,  married  Ruth,  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
Gleason,  and  his  children  were  Jane  and  Lyman  F.  The  latter  wed  Frances  Sherer  of  Court- 
land,  and  he  remained  in  Enfield  most  of  his  life. 

The  business  career  of  Joseph  T.  Sherer,  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  one  of  outstanding  merit, 
which  included  both  the  heights  of  prosperity,  and  the  depths  of  business  difficulties.  A 
book,  written  by  his  son,  Joseph  F.,  in  1939,  detailed  the  eventual  loss  of  the  big  Worcester 
store,  which  had  been  sold  to  the  latter  after  his  father  decided  to  give  up,  what  he  termed,  a 
“big  store  off  the  Main  Street.”  The  book  was  written  in  memory  of  Joseph  T.,  who  died  in 
1917,  and  to  Herbert  W.  Estabrook,  the  husband  of  Alice  Sherer  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
Joseph  F.  Estabrook,  who  was  the  president  of  the  store  company  when  he  and  Joseph 
purchased  it  from  Joseph  T.  Sherer. 

Joseph  T.  was  the  owner  of  a  successful  store  in  Fall  River  which  was  doing  a  huge 
business  on  an  original  capital  of  $800.00;  the  capital  value  was  later  raised  to  $100,000.00, 
all  paid  in,  and  owned  entirely  by  the  Sherer  family.  Mr.  Sherer  had  previously  operated 
another  store  in  the  same  city,  and  later  on  owned  stores  in  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Clinton. 

In  March  1901,  Mr.  Sherer  was  induced  to  purchase  the  big  Worcester  department 
store,  and  after  a  few  years  had  increased  the  annual  sales  beyond  the  two  million  dollar 
mark.  According  to  the  author  of  the  book,  the  owners  of  the  building  increased  the  rentals 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  until,  during  the  lean  years,  the  huge  rentals  were  so  staggering  in 
size  they  affected  the  store  profits. 

Arguments  with  Worcester  newspaper  owners  resulted  in  heavier  advertising  charges, 
and  to  offset  these  the  company  purchased  the  city’s  first  radio  station,  WCTS.  About  this 
time  Joseph  T.  decided  he  wanted  to  retire,  and  sold  the  business  to  his  son,  Joseph  F.  and 
to  Estabrook.  After  some  years  of  conferences  with  the  newspapers,  the  author  stated  his 
company  and  the  news  executives  came  to  an  amicable  arrangement  and  sold  the  radio 
station  to  the  owners  of  the  newspapers.  The  call  letters  of  the  radio  station  were  then 
changed  to  WTAG,  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

The  business  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition,  except  for  the  continued  high  rentals, 
and  when  the  depression  arrived  in  the  late  1920’s,  the  firm  was  in  desperate  need  of  financial 
aid.  This  was  apparently  forthcoming  until  the  banks  throughout  the  nation  were  forced  to 
close.  Creditors  then  appeared  in  droves,  and  the  business  was  sold  under  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  leaving  the  Sherers  out  of  the  store  business  for  the  first  time  in  decades. 

Mr.  Estabrook  died  of  what  Mr.  Sherer  explained  was  a  “broken  heart,”  and  Sherer 
retired  to  his  extensive  farm  in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  still  maintains  his 
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home.  His  book  closes  on  charges  that  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  estate  owning  the  store 
property  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  business  as  well  as  for  the  tragic  death 
of  Mr.  Estabrook. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  the  present  home  of  Joseph  F.  Sherer,  in  Little  Comp¬ 
ton,  Rhode  Island,  is  in  the  community  which  was  founded  by  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Sherer’s 
wife,  the  former  Charlotte  Wesson,  of  the  prominent  Wesson  family  in  Springfield.  The 
town  was  established  by  Benjamin  Church  in  1674  after  Church,  an  American  soldier,  had 
waged  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  King  Philip’s  War.  Church  was  born 
in  Roxbury  in  1639  and  was  noted  as  one  of  the  best  Indian  fighters  in  early  American 
history.  He  commanded  the  party  in  1676  which  killed  King  Philip,  and  many  years  later 
headed  an  expedition  against  the  Eastern  Indians  as  well  as  taking  part  in  other  major 
conflicts.  His  notes  of  King  Philip’s  War  were  published  by  his  son.  Church  died  in  1718. 

The  Wessons  in  Springfield  were  the  largest  and  most  successful  manufacturers  of 
pistols  and  other  military  weapons  in  the  nation  for  many  decades.  Charlotte  P.  Sherer, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Roxanna  Sherer,  was  born  June  27,  1841,  was  unmarried,  and  died 
in  1933.  Her  sister,  Orinda,  was  born  July  9,  1845,  married  Charles  French,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Nellie  DeGray  French.  A  third  sister,  Sarah  Louise,  was  born 
March  13,  1851,  wed  Frank  H.  Stiles,  and  died  in  1930.  The  couple  had  no  children. 

Edward  H.  Sinnamon  and  his  sister,  Rachel,  were  the  only  children  of  Robert  and 
Jane  Agnew  Sinnamon,  who  came  to  Smiths’  Village,  Enfield,  where  Robert  was  a  machinist 
in  the  Smiths’  Mills,  in  1888.  Robert  was  born  in  Oswego,  New  York,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five;  his  wife,  born  in  Joyceville,  Ontario,  Canada,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Edward  was  born  December  1,  1892;  his  sister,  in  1890;  and  both  received  their  early 
schooling  in  Enfield,  but  left  the  town  when  young.  Edward  went  to  West  Springfield  in 
1910  and  has  been  working  for  the  Gilbert  &  Barker  Company  for  the  past  thirty-four  years. 
He  wed  Elizabeth  Noble,  who  was  born  in  Scotland.  The  couple  have  no  children.  Rachel 
wed  John  Gray  of  Springfield,  and  they  had  no  children.  Mr.  Gray  was  employed  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company  until  his  retirement.  His  wife,  Rachel,  died  in  Springfield 
in  May  1914.  Edward  Sinnamon  makes  his  home  on  Boulevard  Street,  West  Springfield. 

David  and  Alvin  Smith  came  from  Granby  in  1820  and  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  satinet  warps  at  the  upper  village  until  the  formation  of  the  Swift  River  Company  in  1852. 
They  were  then  joined  by  their  brother,  Edward,  who  continued  the  business  for  many  years. 

The  children  of  David  Smith  were:  Cornelia,  who  married  Seth  Richards,  a  native  of 
Enfield  and  a  wealthy  resident  of  San  Francisco,  California;  Edwin,  who  died  in  Boston; 
Edwin  W.,  associated  with  the  Smith  American  Organ  Company  of  Boston;  David,  Jr.,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College;  and  Henry  W.,  connected  with  the  organ  firm.  Alvin’s 
children  were:  Frank;  Jane;  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Rufus  Woods;  Samuel,  who  headed  the 
organ  firm;  and  Richard,  who  was  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

Edward  Smith,  son  of  Maj.  David  Smith,  was  born  in  Granby  and  moved  to  Holyoke 
in  1830,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  took  charge  of  a  cotton  mill  and  became  a 
partner  in  the  South  Hadley  Falls  Mfg.  Company.  The  company  owned  the  water  rights 
on  the  Holyoke  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  but  in  1848  sold  the  rights  to  the  Holyoke 
Water  Company.  Mr.  Smith  moved  to  Easthampton  for  a  brief  period  and  then  came  to 
Enfield  where  his  two  brothers,  David  and  Alvin,  had  preceded  him  by  thirty  years. 

The  three  brothers  then  formed  the  Swift  River  Company,  which  was  most  successful 
for  a  lengthy  period.  Edward  was  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company  during  most  of 
his  career.  He  married  Eliza,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Enos  Smith,  and  had  two  sons:  Edward  P., 
later  president  and  treasurer  of  the  mills;  and  Henry  M.  The  northern  section  of  Enfield 
was  called  Smiths’  Village  because  of  the  families  operating  the  mills;  the  post  office  and 
railroad  station  also  bore  the  same  name.  Edward  Smith  died  in  1891  at  the]  ageaof 
eighty-six. 
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Henry  Martyn  Smith,  son  of  Edward,  came  to  Enfield  with  his  parents  in  1852  and 
was  educated  at  Williston  Academy.  He  joined  his  father  in  the  mills  and  was  long  identified 
in  the  industrial  interests  of  the  town.  He  served  as  selectman  in  1864.  Henry  and  his 
brother,  Edward  P.,  carried  on  the  Swift  River  Company  after  their  father’s  death.  His 
brother  died  in  1902  and  the  two  sons  of  Henry,  Alfred  Waldo  and  Edward,  assisted  their 
father  in  the  business. 

Henry  Martyn  Smith  married  Lorraine  P.  Andrews,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Wilson  and 
Samanthy  Hastings  Andrews  of  New  Salem  on  November  8,  i860.  Besides  the  two  sons 
mentioned  above,  a  daughter,  Marion  A.,  was  born  to  the  couple.  Henry  was  reputed  to  be 
“most  upright  and  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  gave  generously  to  all  worthy  causes,  and  was 
closely  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  the  community.”  He  died  April  27,  1906. 

His  wife,  Lorraine  Andrews,  received  her  education  in  New  Salem  Academy  and  at 
Haverhill  High  School.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  a  charter  member 
of  the  Quabbin  Club,  a  past  president  of  that  organization,  and  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants.  She  was  descended  from  Elder  Brewster. 
Mrs.  Smith  died  August  9,  1928  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Edward  P.  Smith,  brother  of  Henry  and  son  of  Edward,  was  prominent  in  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  affairs  as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Enfield.  He  built  a  store  at 
Smiths’  Village,  conducted  by  the  mill,  and  this  was  operated  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
company. 

Edward  P.  also  served  as  organist  of  the  church  for  forty  years.  His  niece,  Marion 
Smith,  later  presented  the  church  with  an  electric  organ  in  memory  of  Edward  P.  The 
latter  served  one  term  as  a  selectman  in  1866,  and  represented  the  district  in  the  legislature 
in  1868.  He  died  in  1902.  His  wife  was  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Josiah  B.  Woods.  She 
died  in  1881.  Alfred  Waldo  Smith,  son  of  Henry  M.,  was  born  May  17,  1864,  and  after 
completing  his  education  entered  the  textile  business  with  his  father.  He  donated  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  redecorated  Congregational  church.  He  died  March  19,  1929. 

His  brother,  Edward,  was  born  August  19,  1873,  and  was  educated  in  the  local  schools 
and  at  Riverview  Military  Academy,  New  York.  He  was  associated  with  his  brother, 
Alfred  W.,  in  the  Swift  River  Company  and  in  1906  was  its  president  and  treasurer.  He 
held  the  two  offices  until  the  mill  was  sold  in  1912.  He  died  March  26,  1932.  His  sister, 
Marion  Andrews  Smith  was  the  final  member  of  the  Smith  family  to  witness  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Enfield  and  the  rest  of  the  valley  for  reservoir  purposes. 

Marion  A.  Smith  was  the  last  Smith  occupant  of  the  family  home  in  Smiths’  Village. 
She  was  born  January  17,  1862  and  died  in  her  Ware  mansion  on  November  6,  1944.  Miss 
Smith  was  the  first  president  of  the  Quabbin  Club,  was  one  of  the  first  woman  trustees  of 
the  Congregational  church,  and  with  Mrs.  Amanda  Woods  Ewing,  was  the  first  of  her  sex 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Enfield  School  Board.  The  influence  of  the  women  on  this 
committee  was  early  evidenced  by  raising  the  standard  of  study  in  the  town  schools. 

Miss  Smith  was  also  closely  affiliated  with  the  Mary  Lane  Hospital  and  served  as 
president  and  director  of  the  hospital  association.  She  was  a  generous  donor  to  that  institu¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  churches  and  schools  throughout  the  south.  Her  annual  gift  totals  many 
times  exceeded  that  permitted  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  income  tax  abatements. 
At  one  time  she  had  on  her  list  more  than  ten  colored  colleges  and  churches  in  the  south  for 
yearly  gifts  of  cash.  And  in  her  will  she  made  substantial  bequests  for  these  institutions. 
It  was  learned  her  mother,  too,  was  exceedingly  generous  to  such  groups  during  her 
lifetime. 

Miss  Smith  attended  the  last  town  meeting  in  Enfield  on  April  8,  1938,  and  was  named 
a  member  of  a  committee  to  erect  a  memorial  to  both  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  memorial  will  be  set  up  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 
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Charles  H.  Smith  was  the  son  of  Henry  E.  and  Margaret  Moffatt  Smith,  the  only 
colored  family  in  Enfield.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  Charles  was 
engaged  in  the  wood  business  and  farming.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Enfield  Grange.  He 
held  the  post  of  town  surveyor  of  wood  and  lumber. 

The  advent  of  the  Smith  family  into  Enfield  carries  a  note  of  the  deep  feeling  among 
Enfielders  regarding  their  opposition  to  the  slavery  situation  prevalent  in  the  early  1860’s.  A 
man  named  Sanderson,  the  father  of  Zylpha  Sanderson,  who  wed  a  Hunter,  took  part  in 
that  war.  After  the  war  he  discovered  a  former  slave,  Henry  E.  Smith,  who  was  apparently 
trying  to  become  restored  to  society  after  his  many  years  of  “ownership”  by  a  Southern 
planter. 

Mr.  Sanderson  decided  to  bring  the  freed  man  to  his  home  in  Enfield  where  Mr.  Smith 
later  married  a  white  woman,  Mary  Moffatt.  Charles  H.  Smith  was  their  only  child.  The 
Smiths  lived  in  Enfield  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Charles  left  the  community  only  when  he 
sold  his  property  to  the  State,  and  is  now  living  in  Monson. 

Henry  Warner  Smith,  the  son  of  David  and  Delia  Warner  Smith,  was  born  in 
Enfield,  July  23,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  but  attained  most  of  his  learning 
by  constant  home  study.  He  was  a  man  of  many  talents  and  with  his  brother,  Edwin  E.,  and 
others,  organized  the  Smith  American  Organ  and  Piano  Company  of  Boston.  He  possessed 
a  rare  talent  for  music  and  composed  scores  of  musical  and  literary  works,  mostly  of  the 
religious  type. 

He  remained  in  the  piano  and  organ  business  for  forty  years  after  inventing  the  so- 
called  Plush  piano.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  two  Enfield  families,  the  Smiths  and 
Gilberts,  manufactured  organs.  Henry  returned  to  his  home  town,  then  moved  to  Green¬ 
wich  where,  with  his  wealth,  he  furthered  the  cause  of  Spiritualism.  He  was  such  an  ardent 
advocate  of  this  cause  he  erected  a  church  in  Greenwich  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
religious  war  that  lasted  a  number  of  years. 

First,  his  principal  opponents  were  the  regular  church  organizations,  but  later  on  a 
schism  broke  out  among  his  own  followers,  and  disgusted  with  the  manner  in  which  things 
were  going,  he  razed  the  handsome  edifice  and  removed  much  of  the  interior  into  his  own 
home,  The  Spruces,  where  his  chapel  was  set  up  for  services  for  his  own  immediate  family. 
Some  of  his  castigations,  printed  at  the  time,  may  be  found  in  the  religious  history  of 
Greenwich  in  this  book. 

Dr.  William  Stone  was  Enfield’s  first  resident  physician.  He  was  the  father  of  six 
children:  William,  Rufus,  Clark,  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Eliza.  He  died  February  7,  1839,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine.  The  early  history  of  the  town  shows  a  Doctor  Rice  as  the  town’s 
second  doctor,  but  his  length  of  service  was  cut  short  when  he  was  accidentally  shot  at  a 
regimental  muster  in  Hadley.  A  Dr.  Rufus  Stone,  very  possibly  the  Rufus  Stone,  son  of 
Dr.  William,  is  recorded  as  Enfield’s  third  physician. 

Joseph  Stock  was  prominent  in  American  Legion  affairs  in  Enfield.  He  was  born  in 
Albany,  New  York,  September  29,  1891,  the  son  of  Anthony  J.  and  Elizabeth  Keller  Stock. 
He  came  to  Enfield  when  a  youth  and  was  a  mechanic  by  trade.  Mr.  Stock  married  Gladys, 
the  daughter  of  Clinton  and  Leila  Powell,  and  the  couple  had  a  daughter,  Gladys,  who 
married  John  W.  Wilbur  of  Monson.  The  Wilbur’s  have  a  son,  Ronald  John  Wilbur. 

Joseph  Stock  graduated  from  Hudson,  New  York  High  School  and  Eastern  Mechanics 
School  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Stock  is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  Forty  and  Eight, 
the  Masons,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Monson  Fire  Department.  While  in  Enfield  he  was  also 
a  member  of  that  fire  department.  He  served  as  constable  in  Enfield  and  served  five  terms 
as  commander  of  the  Legion  post  in  that  community.  He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  Mr. 
Stock  moved  to  Monson  after  he  sold  his  property  to  the  State. 

The  Stevenson  brothers  were  engaged  in  the  hat  manufacturing  business.  Edward 
and  Isaac  lived  in  the  Hooker  house;  John  and  the  fourth  brother,  unnamed  in  the  records, 
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lived  on  a  farm  north  of  the  Lamson  place.  The  hat  shop  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near 
the  Hooker  house. 

Dr.  Solon  Towne  was  not  only  one  of  Enfield’s  prominent  physicians  but  was  also  a 
deacon  and  very  active  member  of  the  Congregational  church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  charter  members  of  the  Enfield  Library  Association. 

The  R.  Lewis  Thayer  family  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  history  of  Enfield 
and  Swift  River  Valley.  A  deacon  and  trustee  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church,  Mr. 
Thayer  practised  throughout  his  business  and  civic  career  the  devout  Christianity  which  he 
taught  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  three  decades,  and  his  personal  contacts 
with  the  citizens  of  Enfield  were  ever  an  inspiration  which  remained  with  townspeople 
during  their  lives. 

Reuben  Lewis  Thayer  was  born  in  Enfield,  November  8,  1848.  His  wife,  Martha 
Vironne  Leonard,  was  born  February  24,  1852.  The  couple  had  thirteen  children,  all  but 
two  living  the  normal  span  of  years.  Mr.  Thayer  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  in 
Eastman  Business  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Swift  River  Company  and  remained  with  that  concern  until  it  dissolved  in 
1913.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  company’s  existence  he  was  in  charge  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  deeply  interested  in  town  affairs  but  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  church.  He  aided  materially  in  formulating  the  policies  of  the  business 
activities  of  the  parish,  and  at  his  death  a  tribute  paid  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Curtis,  pastor 
of  the  Enfield  church,  exemplified  the  value  of  Mr.  Thayer’s  services.  Mr.  Curtis  declared 
he  was  “one  of  our  best  and  noblest  citizens;  a  gracious,  kindly,  resourceful  and  beautiful 
soul,  whose  earlier  departure  from  Enfield  had  removed  a  friend  and  beloved  citizen  from 
our  midst.” 

When  Mr.  Thayer  left  Enfield  to  make  his  home  in  Somers,  Connecticut,  the  church 
voted  him  deacon  emeritus,  and  requested  him  to  retain  his  membership  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Mr.  Thayer’s  long  service  with  the  church  included  many  years  participation  in  directing 
Christian  Endeavor  activities,  and  he  represented  the  Enfield  church  for  decades  at  meetings 
of  such  organizations  throughout  Hampshire  County.  He  died  in  Somers,  April  17,  1929, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  wife  died  four  years  later,  on  September  3,  1933. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  couple  are:  Charles  L.,  born  September  18,  1869,  who 
died  September  14,  1870;  Caroline  Vironne,  born  January  24,  1871;  Elsie  Parsons,  May  29, 
1872;  Edward  Ewing,  born  June  22,  1874,  who  died  April  14,  1917;  Frederick  Daniels,  born 
May  22,  1876;  Mary  Daniels,  born  November  9,  1878;  Martha  Grace,  born  March  15,  1881; 
Reuben  Lewis,  Jr.,  born  June  20,  1884;  Robert  Woods,  born  August  12,  1886;  Gertrude 
Eliza,  born  September  17,  1888;  Clark  L.,  born  November  17,  1890;  Marian  Louisa,  born 
November  15,  1892;  Ralph  Bruce,  born  March  27,  1895. 

Caroline  married  Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon  Nightingale  on  May  24,  1895  and  is  the 
mother  of  six  children.  They  are:  Gordon  Thayer  Nightingale,  Burgess  Nightingale, 
Elizabeth  Nightingale  Collins,  Irene  Nightingale  Gronningen,  Caroline  Nightingale  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  Elsie  Nightingale  Allen.  Gordon  has  two  sons,  Burgess  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
is  the  mother  of  two  girls,  Irene  has  a  daughter,  and  Elsie  has  two  sons. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Nightingale  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Irene  Gronningen,  in 
Somers,  Connecticut.  Elsie  Parsons  Thayer  is  a  retired  schoolteacher  of  Hartford  High 
School  and  makes  her  home  in  that  city.  Edward  Ewing  Thayer  married  Edith  Clark  on 
April  8,  1896,  and  on  his  death  was  survived  by  his  widow  and  one  daughter. 

Rev.  Frederick  Daniels  Thayer  graduated  from  Monson  Academy  in  1893,  Amherst 
College  in  1897,  and  from  Hartford  Theological  School  in  1901.  He  was  ordained  in  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Dudley,  his  first  pastorate,  and  following  fifteen  years  in  that 
capacity,  was  assigned  to  Shrewsbury  Congregational  Church.  His  ministry  there  lasted 
twenty-seven  years,  and  after  a  brief  four  years  in  Somersville,  Connecticut,  Congregational 
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Church,  he  retired  from  active  work.  He  then  returned  to  Shrewsbury  where  he  died 
November  7,  1948. 

Reverend  Thayer  married  Mary  E.  Wiley  of  Amherst,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  in 
1900.  The  couple  had  two  sons,  Frederick  Daniels,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Dudley  Thayer.  They 
also  had  a  daughter,  Elinor  Wiley  Thayer.  Richard  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  three 
daughters;  Frederick,  Jr.  is  also  wed  and  has  a  son.  Mrs.  Thayer  died  in  1949. 

Martha  Grace  Thayer  married  Harry  Clifton  Moore,  October  19,  1911;  the  couple  had 
one  son.  Mrs.  Moore  died  June  22,  1926.  Reuben  Lewis  Thayer,  Jr.,  married  Carmen 
Stover,  June  28,  1919.  They  are  now  living  in  Westfield  where  Mr.  Thayer  is  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business.  Robert  Woods  Thayer  wed  Maude  Mae  Wilson,  September  14,  1910.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  in  Springfield  and  died  September  13,  1945.  Gertrude 
Eliza  Thayer  is  an  office  manager  for  a  Hartford,  Connecticut,  firm  and  lives  with  her  sister, 
Elsie,  in  that  city.  Clark  L.  Thayer  graduated  from  Athol  High  School  in  1909,  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College  in  1913,  and  served  as  graduate  assistant  instructor  in  Floriculture  at 
Cornell  University  from  1914  to  1919,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  military  service  in 
World  War  I.  Since  1919,  Mr.  Thayer  has  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Floriculture  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  dean  of  the  School  of  Horticulture. 

Dean  Thayer  married  Gladys  Vera  Cooper,  July  30,  1921,  and  the  couple  have  two 
sons,  Philip  Standish,  and  Robert  Edward,  and  a  daughter,  Esther  Vironne.  Philip  married 
Virginia  Botz,  March  1 1,  1946,  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  at  Amherst  College, 
and  is  now  working  towards  his  Master’s  degree.  Robert  is  a  student  at  Yale  Dramatic  Art 
School.  Esther,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  in  1944,  is  wed  to  Carl  E.  Hendrickson,  and 
both  are  students  in  botany  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Marian  Louisa  Thayer  married  J.  Frederick  Zappey,  July  8,  1925.  Mrs.  Zappey  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Enfield  Library  Association  for  many  years  and  served  as  organist 
in  Enfield  Congregational  Church.  She  headed  numerous  church  groups,  was  a  member  of 
the  school  committee,  past  matron  of  Zion  Chapter,  O.E.S.  and  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Enfield  Quabbin  Club.  Her  husband  is  in  the  insurance  business  in  Greenfield. 

Ralph  Bruce  Thayer  is  a  practising  physician  in  Somers,  Connecticut.  Doctor  Thayer 
graduated  from  Athol  High  School  in  1913,  Bowdoin  College  in  1917,  and  Bowdoin  Medical 
School  in  1920.  He  married  Helen  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  April  6,  1921,  and  is  the  father  of  a 
son  and  two  daughters. 

Walter  Henry  Theroux,  son  of  Alexander  Theroux  and  Jennie  Emaline  Jones,  was 
born  in  Greenwich,  August  28,  1893.  His  parents  later  moved  to  Enfield  where  they  operated 
a  farm  on  the  road  leading  to  Belchertown.  Walter  attended  Worcester  Trade  School  and 
served  in  World  War  I.  He  is  now  employed  in  the  U.  S.  Armory  in  Springfield.  He  belongs 
to  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  V.F.W. 

Walter  married  Reatha  Hadly  Desmond,  daughter  of  Edwin  Fairfield  Desmond  and 
Bertha  Weve  Hadly.  They  have  five  children,  Harold,  Janet,  Carol,  Alan  and  Cynthia  and  one 
grandchild,  Paul  Edwin  Theroux.  Walter  Theroux  is  now  living  at  165  Eastern  Avenue, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Earl  Tryon  served  as  foreman  of  the  Marion  Smith  estate  in  Enfield  for  twenty  years 
before  she  sold  her  property  to  the  State.  Miss  Smith  then  moved  to  Ware  where  she  built 
a  large  handsome  home  which  she  occupied  until  her  death  in  November  1945,  with  Mr. 
Tryon  continuing  in  charge  of  her  estate  until  June  1946,  when  he  and  his  family  moved  to 
East  Brookfield.  There  he  and  Mrs.  Tryon  conduct  a  tourist  home.  Mr.  Tryon  came  to 
Miss  Smith’s  from  Granville  where  he  was  born  June  17,  1889,  the  son  of  Porter  E.  and 
Mary  Tryon.  His  wife,  the  former  Bridget  M.  Lahey,  entered  the  employ  of  Miss  Smith 
about  two  years  before  her  husband  came  to  Enfield.  The  couple  were  married  in  Spring- 
field,  September  25,  1928,  and  a  daughter,  Marion,  was  born  of  the  union.  Marion  is  now 
married,  becoming  the  wife  of  Raymond  Waydaka  of  Boston,  a  baker,  on  September  16, 
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1950.  He  is  employed  in  a  Gilbertville  bakery,  and  the  couple  make  their  home  with  the 
Tryons.  Porter  Tryon,  the  father  of  Earl,  came  to  work  on  the  Smith  estate  in  Enfield  in 
1925,  as  did  Miss  Catherine  Sullivan  in  1928.  Earl  Tryon  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  continues  his  membership  in  the  Ware  American  Legion  post;  his  wife  is  a  member  of 
the  Ware  Legion  Auxiliary  unit. 

James  Twible  is  another  of  the  many  north  of  Ireland  men  who  came  to  the  Smiths’ 
mills  in  Enfield  during  the  height  of  the  many  prosperous  years  when  the  Swift  River  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  was  in  business.  He  came  from  Portadown  to  Enfield  in  1903  with  his 
wife,  Rebecca  Johnston,  and  their  children,  Margaret,  William,  James,  and  Elizabeth, 
and  was  engaged  as  a  foreman  in  the  Swift  River  plant.  Mr.  Twible  moved  to  Gilbertville 
in  1913  and  died  in  1949  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  wife  also  died  in  Gilbertville  in  1934 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

Margaret,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  born  in  1890,  is  unmarried,  and  makes  her  home  in 
Gilbertville.  William,  born  in  1892,  left  Enfield  with  his  parents  and  wed  Ruby  Anna  Wiley, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Smith  Wiley,  in  November  1915.  Mrs.  Twible  was  born 
in  1898.  Lillian  Twible  was  born  in  1894  and  wed  Wellman  Wright  and  the  couple  live  in 
Lawrence.  Edwin  J.  Twible  was  born  in  1899  and  wed  Eva  Dubois  of  Gilbertville.  Edwin 
died  in  Ware,  February  24,  1951,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Elizabeth  Twible  was  born  in  1901 
and  wed  William  Gilboy  of  Wheelwright.  Mr.  Gilboy  is  a  paymaster  in  the  Leominster 
Paper  Company  and  the  couple  live  in  that  city. 

The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Twible  include  Carleton,  born  in  1917,  an  engineer 
with  the  New  England  Telephone  Company,  who  served  as  a  captain  in  World  War  II  in  the 
Air  Corps.  He  was  also  a  professional  baseball  player  after  a  notable  record  as  pitcher  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  from  which  he  graduated.  He  pitched  for  Springfield, 
Williamsport  and  for  Washington  teams,  the  latter  in  the  American  League.  Carleton  wed 
Margaret  Johnston  of  Harvard,  and  is  the  father  of  two  sons,  and  lives  in  West  Springfield. 
Ellsworth  A.  was  born  in  1918,  attended  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Washington 
State  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Boston  University  Medical  School,  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II,  and  is  now  a  surgeon  in  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Boston.  He  married  Patricia  Forsythe  of  Quincy  and  the  couple  have  a  son,  David.  The 
family  lives  in  North  Weymouth.  Harlan  was  born  in  1922,  attended  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1945.  He  was 
an  ensign  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II,  and  is  now  engaged  in  engineering  in  Chicago. 
Harlan  was  an  officer  on  the  U.S.S.  Indianapolis  when  that  vessel  was  sunk  during  the  war. 
He  married  Alice  Southworth,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Southworth  of  Ware  and  the 
couple  have  two  daughters,  Pamela  and  Susan.  The  family  make  their  home  in  Chicago. 
Joyce  E.  was  born  in  1930  and  she  attended  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  a 
junior  in  Boston  University  School  of  Education.  She  lives  with  her  parents  in  Gilbertville. 

The  family  of  Wellman  and  Lillian  Twible  Wright  include  two  daughters,  Eleanor  and 
Marilyn,  and  a  son,  Wellman,  Jr.,  who  served  in  World  War  II  and  is  also  in  the  present 
Korean  war.  Eleanor  wed  George  MacKenzie  of  North  Andover  and  the  couple  have  a 
daughter,  Joyce.  Marilyn  wed  Stanley  Kay  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Linda. 

Edwin  J.,  brother  of  William,  who  died  in  February  1951,  also  left  a  daughter,  Dorothy, 
who  was  born  in  1932,  and  is  temporarily  living  with  her  aunt,  Margaret  Twible,  in  Gilbert¬ 
ville.  The  family  of  William  Gilboy  and  Elizabeth  Twible  Gilboy  consists  of  a  daughter, 
Betty  Ann,  a  student  at  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College. 

Francis  H.  Underwood  was  Enfield’s  gift  to  the  literary  world,  and  the  brilliant 
writer,  although  living  away  from  his  birthplace  most  of  his  life,  never  forgot  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood.  He  made  many  of  them  the  subject  of  his  book,  “Quabbin — The  Story  of  a 
New  England  Town.”  Mr.  Underwood  was  born  in  Enfield,  January  12,  1825,  the  son  of 
Roswell  and  Phoebe  Hall  Underwood.  His  ancestors  were  farmers  in  England,  one  of  whom 
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came  to  Massachusetts  in  1637.  Francis  attended  Amherst  College,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1847,  but  he  left  to  teach  school  in  Kentucky.  He  had  declined  an  offer  to  pay  his  college 
expenses  at  Amherst  provided  he  would  study  for  the  ministry.  Instead  he  studied  law  in 
Kentucky  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  married  Louise  Wood  of  Taylorville, 
Kentucky,  May  18, 1848. 

Incensed  over  the  slavery  question  which  then  prevailed  in  the  south,  Underwood 
returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1850  and  practised  law  in  Webster.  He  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  State  Senate  in  1852  and  was  also  literary  editor  of  a  Boston  publishing  house. 

He  initiated  a  campaign  to  establish  a  magazine  in  Boston  which  would  combat  the 
slavery  law  and  arranged  a  memorable  dinner  at  the  Parker  House  on  May  5, 1857,  attended 
by  the  most  brilliant  authors  then  alive.  Present  were  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
John  Motley,  James  E.  Cabot,  and  Phillips  of  the  publishing  firm.  The  plan  failed  at  that 
gathering  despite  the  help  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Eventually,  Underwood  suggested 
James  Russell  Lowell  as  the  new  editor  of  the  magazine,  a  post  he  had  desired  himself.  The 
idea  was  accepted,  and,  thus,  was  born  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  first  edition  appearing  in 
November  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Underwood  carried  on  his  literary  affairs  in  Boston  and  was  also  engaged  in  his 
court  work.  He  was  named  clerk  of  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  in  1859,  and  in  addition 
served  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee.  He  wrote  biographies  of 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Whittier,  and  was  appointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  Glasgow  and  later  at 
Leith  during  President  Cleveland’s  terms.  He  wrote  his  famous  book  on  Quabbin  about 
1893  during  a  change  in  administrations,  but  in  Cleveland’s  second  term  held  consul  posts 
in  other  European  countries.  The  couple  had  five  children.  His  wife  died  in  1882.  Under¬ 
wood  died  August  7,  1894,  while  abroad. 

Among  his  books  are,  “Lord  of  Himself,”  a  novel  of  Kentucky  life  before  the  Civil 
War;  “Man  Proposes,”  involving  an  incident  of  the  war;  “Cloud  Pictures,”  an  imaginative 
story;  “Handbooks  of  English  Literature,”  sketches  of  British  and  American  authors;  “The 
True  Story  of  the  Exodus,”  a  history  of  monumental  Egypt;  “Handbookof  English  History”; 
“A  Northern  Constellation,”  biographies  of  American  poets;  “Builders  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture,”  and  “Quabbin,”  a  story  about  his  birthplace  during  the  early  history  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

His  story  of  Quabbin,  primarily  concerning  Enfield,  attained  wide  popularity  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  prominence  of  the  New  England  poets  with  whom  he 
collaborated  in  writing  their  biographies,  “Quabbin”  remains  as  his  best  and  most  likeable 
literary  effort. 

Kingsley  Underwood,  possibly  a  distant  relative  of  Francis  Underwood,  the  author, 
was  known  for  his  self-education,  success,  and  character  rather  than  for  his  civic  deeds  as  a 
resident  of  Enfield.  He  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  March  2,  1770,  and  learned 
his  trade  as  a  blacksmith  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  before  he  came  to  Enfield  in  1794. 
His  first  schooling  lasted  but  a  few  days  in  the  winter  of  1779.  The  school  was  two  and  one- 
half  miles  distant,  and  he  was  forced  to  travel  the  way  twice  daily  by  snowshoes.  When  he 
was  thirteen  his  mother  married  for  the  second  time  and  Kingsley  was  left  to  shift  pretty 
much  for  himself. 

A  kindly  neighbor,  Squire  Fox,  sent  him  to  school  for  six  months,  and  that  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  aided  education.  But  the  youth  was  a  keen  reader,  and  before  he  was  sixteen 
had  read  the  Bible  through  eight  times.  Reading  so  possessed  his  mind  that  by  the  time  he 
was  forty  years  old  he  was  as  well  informed  as  most  professional  men. 

He  carried  on  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Enfield,  but,  though  book-learned,  never  made 
much  financial  headway.  He  was,  however,  a  creditable  scholar  and  forceful  writer,  and 
became  familiar  with  English  poetry  and  rare  stories.  He  had  the  physical  ailment  of  stam¬ 
mering,  and  it  was  only  when  reading  poetry  that  this  affliction  failed  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  a  devotee  of  Milton  and  an  active  Abolitionist.  For  many  years  he  cast  the 
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lone  anti-slavery  ballot  in  Enfield,  much  to  the  jeers  and  satiric  jibes  of  his  fellow  voters. 
He  died  November  2,  1849,  in  his  eightieth  year.  One  son  survived. 

Joshua  Upham  was  Enfield’s  first  lawyer,  coming  to  the  community  from  Brookfield* 
He  married  Mary  Field,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Field,  the  town’s  first  citizen.  Little 
is  recorded  of  the  activities  of  the  attorney  except  that  he  was  considered  an  excellent 
athlete.  It  is  stated  he  was  able  to  leap  over  the  backs  of  a  span  of  horses  without  difficulty. 
His  career  was  cut  short  by  an  early  death. 

Mrs.  Kate  Warren  was  a  native  of  Greenfield  and  came  to  Enfield  in  1908  following 
the  death  of  her  husband,  George  H.  Warren.  She  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Willard  B.  Segur,  and  lived  there  until  her  death  in  1938.  She  was  eighty-nine  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Warren  was  a  lover  of  flowers  and  was  steeped  in  the  art  of  horticulture.  She  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  sons,  Linus  Warren  of  Belchertown,  and  James  P.  Warren  of  Springfield.  She 
was  educated  in  private  schools  in  Greenfield,  attended  Arms  Academy,  and  graduated 
from  Vassar  College. 

Arthur  J.  N.  Ward  was  born  in  Enfield,  June  1,  1849,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hanks  Ward.  He  was  a  millwright  by  trade,  operated  a  saw  mill  successfully,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  many  years.  He  entered  partnership  with  Cyrus  F. 
Woods  and  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mrs.  Woods  at  her  husband’s  death.  Mr.  Ward  then 
operated  a  grist  mill  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  served  as  selectman  for  many  years  and  was  also  a  town  assessor.  He  joined  the 
Congregational  church  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Ewing.  Mr.  Ward  also  held  the 
post  of  Sunday  school  superintendent  for  ten  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Enfield  Grange, 
the  fire  department,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  purchase  of  a  fire  engine  for  the 
department. 

He  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife,  Emma  Witherell  died  January  6,  1894.  There  were 
no  children  by  this  marriage.  His  second  wife,  Lucy  Fairbanks  of  Ware,  survived  Mr.  Ward 
after  his  death  in  1909.  Mrs.  Ward  was  born  in  Ware,  August  17,  1857,  and  came  to  Enfield 
when  a  child  to  live  with  her  uncle,  Daniel  Gillett.  She  was  a  descendant  of  two  famous 
early  American  families,  the  Winslows  of  Mayflower  history,  and  the  Fairbanks  family 
including  the  former  U.  S.  Vice-president  Fairbanks.  He  was  her  first  cousin. 

Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Ward  was  on  January  16,  1895,  and  the  couple’s  only  offspring,  a 
boy,  died  in  infancy.  She  remained  a  citizen  of  Enfield  until  January  1932,  when  she  moved 
to  Belchertown.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Quabbin  Club,  the  Grange,  and  one  of  the 
early  members  of  Eastern  Star  Order.  She  also  served  as  president  of  the  Cemetery  Hill 
Company.  Mrs.  Ward  was  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Congregational  church  before 
her  death,  having  joined  the  church  in  1877.  She  was  active  in  Christian  Endeavor  work, 
aided  in  forming  the  ladies  auxiliary,  and  was  superintendent  for  many  years  of  the  primary 
department  of  the  Sunday  school. 

For  a  brief  period  she  was  town  librarian,  active  in  war  activities,  and  a  member  of 
Mercy  Warren  Chapter,  D.A.R.  of  Springfield.  She  died  September  6,  1934,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven. 

George  Henry  Webster  was  born  on  July  3,  1846  and  was  more  familiarly  known  as 
Henry  Webster.  He  was  the  son  of  Jedediah  and  Diana  Houghton  Webster,  who  came  to 
Enfield  in  1843.  His  wife  was  the  former  Louise  Martindale  and  the  couple  raised  a  large 
family.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  agriculturists  in  this  section  of  New 
England.  He  was  probably  the  originator  of  the  land  conservation  program  so  widely 
practised  under  government  auspices  these  days. 

He  specialized  in  animal  breeding  and  at  one  time  owned  the  largest  flock  of  sheep  in 
the  valley.  He  at  one  time  raised  sheep  which  were  trained  for  acts  in  theaters.  His  record 
in  agriculture  was  recognized  by  an  agricultural  society  which  awarded  him  a  medal  for 
possessing  some  land  which  he  had  plowed  each  month  of  a  certain  year.  He  operated  a 
milking  machine  in  his  barn,  using  electric  power  produced  on  his  property,  and  both  his 
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house  and  barns  were  lighted  by  electricity,  one  of  the  few  in  western  Massachusetts.  He 
owned  one  of  the  earliest  rural  telephones. 

Mr.  Webster  held  numerous  town  offices,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  possession 
of  a  Boston  newspaper’s  gold  cane,  denoting  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  Enfield,  being  eighty- 
six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November  29,  1932. 

His  daughter,  Jennie,  was  born  in  Ware,  July  17,  1877,  and  was  a  member  of  Enfield 
Congregational  Church.  She  died  in  1930  following  a  long  illness.  Her  husband  was  William 
Spencer  Ward,  since  deceased.  Jennie  was  survived  by  a  son,  Robert,  since  deceased;  two 
daughters,  Ruth,  who  wed  Edwin  Chandler  Howe,  and  Gertrude,  who  married  James 
Stalbird;  a  brother,  Henry;  a  half-brother,  Ethelbert  Webster;  and  a  half-sister,  Mrs. 
Florence  Poole. 

Jennie’s  daughter,  Ruth  Ward,  was  born  in  Enfield,  July  19,  1907,  in  the  old  Robert 
Field  House,  attended  the  Enfield  schools  and  Belchertown  High  School.  She  married 
Edwin  Chandler  Howe  on  April  21,  1928,  and  there  were  no  children  of  the  union.  Ruth 
makes  her  home  with  her  sister,  Gertrude,  at  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

Gertrude  wed  James  Avery  Stalbird  in  Enfield  Congregational  Church,  November  18, 
1933.  She  was  born  in  Enfield,  October  27,  1909.  The  couple’s  children  are:  Charles  Spencer, 
who  was  born  in  Ware,  September  8,  1934  and  who  died  at  birth;  Ruth  Ann  Louise,  born  in 
Ware,  April  24,  1936,  and  a  student  at  Saranac  Lake,  New  York;  Marjorie  Annabel,  born  in 
Saranac  Lake,  September  4,  1938,  and  a  student  in  Saranac  Lake  High  School. 

James  Stalbird  was  educated  in  Swampscott  High  School  and  graduated  from  M.I.T. 
He  is  employed  as  a  sanitary  engineer  in  the  New  York  Department  of  Health.  He  is  a 
member  of  White  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  789,  a  past  master;  also  past  master,  D.D.G.M., 
Franklin  Hamilton  District,  and  past  H.P.,  Wanneta  Chapter,  No.  291. 

Minnie  Welles,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Gilpin  and  Mary  Ellen  Hastings  Welles, 
was  born  in  Enfield  in  October  1872.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Enfield,  Connecticut,  while 
her  mother  was  a  native  of  Amherst.  Miss  Welles  attended  Wilbraham  Academy  and 
married  George  F.  Booth,  now  of  Worcester,  in  1897.  Mr.  Booth  at  the  time  was  working  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  Haven  Register ,  but  came  to  Worcester  to  continue  his  brilliant  news¬ 
paper  career,  which  has  been  successful  to  this  day.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
Worcester’s  two  dailies,  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Evening  Gazette ,  as  well  as  the 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  have  three  children:  Howard  Mason,  Robert  Welles,  and  Doris. 
Howard  M.  is  general  manager  of  the  newspapers  and  is  wed  to  Barbara  Allen  of  Spencer. 
The  couple  have  three  children:  Penelope,  Branda,  and  George  F.  Booth,  the  second. 
Robert  W.  is  general  manager  of  the  newspapers’  radio  station,  WTAG,  and  is  unmarried. 
Doris  is  the  wife  of  E.  Claire  Butler,  and  the  couple  have  a  son,  Bruce  Allen  Butler,  and  a 
daughter,  Susanne  Butler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  are  enjoying  excellent  health  and  spend  their  summers  at  Bass 
Rocks  where  they  maintain  a  beautiful  home  by  the  sea.  Mr.  Booth  has  been  highly  honored 
twice  recently,  receiving  a  First  Citizen’s  award  from  the  Worcester  Advertising  Club,  and 
later  on  an  honorary  degree  from  a  Boston  university.  He  can  be  actually  titled  the  ranking 
civic  leader  of  Worcester,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  community  drives  throughout  the 
years.  He  is  highly  esteemed  by  not  only  leaders  of  the  state  and  nation,  but  also  by  Worces¬ 
ter  citizens  of  all  ranks,  by  his  news  staff,  and  by  every  person  in  his  employ.  His  charities 
have  been  many  but  have  been  given  without  publicity  of  any  kind.  George  F.  Booth  has 
definitely  earned  the  honor  of  being  his  city’s  First  Citizen. 

Linus  G.  Warren  was  born  in  Shelburne  Falls,  October  22,  1878,  and  moved  to  Green¬ 
wich  Village  in  1904.  He  wed  Louise  Miller  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  and  in  1905  with 
Harry  Ryther  organized  the  grain  concern  of  Ryther  and  Warren.  Mr.  Warren  retired  from 
the  firm  in  1939  and  spent  his  remaining  winters  in  Florida.  His  wife  died  in  1942,  and  Mr. 
Warren  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  April  17,  1950. 
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He  is  survived  by  two  sons:  Roger  M.  of  Longmeadow;  L.  Austin  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri;  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  Dudley  Chaffee  of  Belchertown.  He  also  left  a  brother, 
James  P.  Warren  of  Springfield.  There  are  four  grandchildren:  a  son  and  daughter,  Peter 
and  Martha,  of  Roger  M.  Warren  of  Longmeadow;  and  Patricia  and  John  Miller  Chaffee, 
the  daughter  and  son  of  Mrs.  Chaffee  of  Belchertown.  Martha  Warren  is  a  student  in 
Mount  Holyoke  College.  The  others  are  in  their  early  teens. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Winslow  was  a  native  of  Barnard,  Vermont  and  practiced  medicine 
in  Enfield  from  1847  to  1861.  He  married  Emily  B.  Smith  of  Enfield  in  1857.  The  couple  had 
two  children:  Dr.  Edward  S.  Winslow  of  Enfield,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Sawyer  of  Lexington. 
Doctor  Winslow  moved  to  Easthampton  in  1861  and  held  the  office  of  state  medical  exam¬ 
iner  for  twenty  years.  In  1900,  he  returned  to  Enfield;  he  died  two  years  later.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

The  Woods  family,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  history  of  Enfield,  is  credited  with  making 
great  contributions  to  the  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  development  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Aaron  Woods,  the  head  of  the  family,  came  from  New  Braintree  in  1780  to  make 
his  home  in  Quabbin.  He  built  his  first  home  on  Great  Quabbin  Mountain,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  on  his  arrival.  In  later  years  the  house  was  moved  and  remodeled,  and  still  later  on 
it  was  occupied  by  Capt.  William  B.  Kimball,  who  married  one  of  the  Woods’  daughters. 

Aaron  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  They  were:  Leonard, 
Aaron,  Jr.,  Moses,  Josiah  B.,  Jonathan,  Sally,  Catharine,  Serena,  Patty,  and  Anna.  The 
latter  died  when  a  child.  Aaron,  the  father,  was  born  in  1763,  the  only  child  of  Aaron  Woods 
who,  with  several  brothers,  had  settled  in  New  Braintree  after  leaving  Marlboro.  The 
Marlboro  homestead  is  believed  to  be  still  intact.  Aaron  married  Sarah  Bridges  shortly 
before  arriving  in  Enfield,  and  at  once  the  couple  made  their  first  association  with  the 
church  which  lasted  throughout  their  lifetime. 

Faith  appeared  to  be  the  first  principle  he  espoused,  and  his  conscience  seemed  to  rule 
his  life.  He  soon  became  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  it  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  that  church  owed  a  lifetime  debt  to  the  generosity,  personal  attention,  and  end¬ 
less  devotion  given  the  parish  by  Mr.  Woods.  He  ruled  his  household  with  the  same  strict 
conscience  he  demanded  of  himself  in  the  matter  of  religion.  One  pastor  of  the  church, 
Rev.  Robert  McEwen,  who  served  the  parish  for  twenty  years,  declared,  “To  no  man, 
certainly  to  no  layman,  does  the  Enfield  church  owe  more  than  to  Deacon  Woods.  The 
foundations  of  this  church  were  laid  on  Great  Quabbin  Hill,”  the  home  of  Mr.  Woods. 

Aaron  Woods,  Jr.,  left  home  at  an  early  age  and  learned  the  trade  of  nail-making.  He 
went  to  Canada  and  taught  school  during  the  War  of  1812.  He  returned  to  Enfield  in  1825 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  hand  cards  and  card  clothing.  His  children  were:  Leonard, 
J.  Edwards,  Josiah,  Caroline,  Harriet,  and  Catharine.  Leonard  was  a  broker  in  Boston; 
J.  Edwards  kept  a  store  in  Enfield  and  also  served  as  postmaster;  Harriet  was  a  school 
teacher;  and  Catharine  wed  John  N.  Lacy  of  Palmer.  Moses,  son  of  Aaron,  Sr.,  learned 
the  trade  of  wool-carding  and  after  living  in  South  Hadley  Falls  and  Montague,  returned  to 
Enfield  in  1824  to  spend  the  last  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  later  occupied  by  Henry  Webster. 

Leonard,  the  third  son,  was  born  in  1792  and  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth  in  Enfield.  His  children  were:  Anna,  the  wife  of  Ariel  Parrish,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  New  Haven;  Rufus  D.;  Persis,  the  wife  of  Rev.  George  Curtis,  D.D.,  of  Can¬ 
andaigua,  New  York;  Charlotte,  wife  of  Daniel  B.  Gillett  of  Enfield;  Amanda  M.;  Susan  H.; 
Leonard  A.;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Labbaree,  a  missionary;  and  Ellen.  Sally 
and  Catharine  Woods  lived  in  Enfield  until  their  deaths;  they  were  daughters  of  Aaron,  Sr. 

Josiah  B.  was  long  and  successfully  connected  with  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Enfield.  His  children  were:  Henry  and  Josiah,  Jr.,  both  of  whom  died  when  young;  Charlotte, 
wife  of  Edward  P.  Smith  of  Enfield;  Fanny,  wife  of  Capt.  William  B.  Kimball;  Anna  and 
Elizabeth,  who  also  died  when  children;  Mary,  wife  of  W.  E.  Chandler  of  New  Haven;  and 
Robert  M.,  who  studied  for  the  ministry  and  was  pastor  of  Hatfield  Congregational  Church. 
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Patty  Woods  was  the  first  wife  of  Ichabod  Pope;  Serena  was  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Pope, 
and  she  was  the  mother  of  three  children.  Jonathan  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Gen. 
Ebenezer  Mattoon  of  Amherst. 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Woods,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  B.  Woods  and  was  born  in  Enfield, 
January  24,  1847.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1869,  and  served  as  minister  of 
Hatfield  Congregational  Church  from  1876  to  1909.  He  died  June  19,  1909.  He  married 
Ann  Fairbanks,  who  was  born  in  India,  November  11,  1857,  and  who  graduated  from  Mount 
Holyoke  College  in  1879.  The  couple  were  wed  October  29,  1879,  and  Mrs.  Woods  died 
July  22,  1942.  The  family  erected  a  summer  home  on  Quabbin  Hill  in  1888  and  lived  there 
during  the  vacation  months  for  fifty-five  years. 

Oldest  of  their  children  was  Josiah  B.,  who  was  born  October  16,  1882,  was  educated 
in  the  Hatfield  schools,  Andover  Prep  in  1901,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1905.  He  was  associated  with  the  Judd  Paper  Company  of  Holyoke.  Josiah  married  Hilda 
Ulrickson  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  30,  1914.  Alan  Fairbanks  Woods  was  born  in  Hat¬ 
field,  February  3,  1884;  died  in  Hatfield,  October  5,  1892.  Katharine  Woods,  their  third  child, 
was  born  in  Hatfield,  October  29,  1885;  educated  in  Hatfield  schools;  Smith  College,  1907; 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  1909.  She  married  Edward  Norman  Lacey,  May  5,  1910. 
Mr.  Lacey  died  in  Arlington,  October  18,  1932. 

Charlotte  Woods  was  born  July  8,  1887.  She  was  educated  in  the  Hatfield  schools;  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1909;  was  a  teacher  in  Connecticut  Valley  schools,  1909  to  1914; 
was  church  visitor  at  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  New  York,  1915  to  1930;  and  a 
teacher  in  Arlington  schools,  1931  to  1947.  She  died  in  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  October 
5,  1947- 

Margaret  Woods  was  born  in  Hatfield,  March  18,  1889;  was  educated  in  Hatfield 
schools;  attended  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1912;  and  was  a  teacher  in  Hatfield  until  1915. 
She  married  Randolph  S.  Merrill,  June  3,  1916.  Mary  Ballantine  Woods,  the  fourth  daughter, 
was  born  in  Hatfield,  September  10,  1891.  She  was  educated  in  Hatfield  schools,  graduated 
from  Brown  School  in  1920  after  two  years  at  Smith  College.  A  teacher  in  Hatfield  from 
1914  to  1918,  she  taught  at  Howe  Marot  School,  Connecticut,  1920  to  1924;  she  married 
Niels  J.  Hansen,  August  2,  1924. 

Frances  Belcher  Woods,  the  seventh  child,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2, 
1893.  She  was  educated  in  the  Hatfield  schools;  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1914.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  St.  Louis  from  1914  to  1918,  a  teacher  in  India  from  1918  to  1923.  She  married 
C.  Irving  Brown,  August  3,  1923,  in  Enfield.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  India  in  1939.  Five  years 
later  she  married  T.  William  Brough,  September  1944,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Grace  Fairbanks  Woods  was  born  November  23,  1895;  was  educated  in  Hatfield;  at 
Smith  College,  1918;  then  became  a  teacher  in  Strassburg,  Pennsylvania  from  1918  to  1919. 
She  studied  at  Simmons  College  in  1920;  was  secretary  at  Park  School,  Buffalo,  New  York 
from  1920  to  1921;  and  secretary  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  from  1921  to  1923.  She  then 
taught  in  India  from  1923  to  1927.  There  she  married  Dr.  Charles  T.  Olcott  on  November 
23,  1927. 

Dorothy  Woods,  the  last  child,  was  born  May  27,  1900;  was  educated  in  Hatfield  and 
at  Smith  College,  1923.  She  taught  at  Smith  from  1923  to  1926;  in  India  from  1927  to  1929. 
She  then  married  Henry  W.  Russell,  November  7,  1929.  The  grandchildren  of  Rev.  Robert 
and  Ann  Fairbanks  Woods  whose  parents  are  Josiah  B.  and  Hilda  Ulrickson  Woods  include: 
Robert  McEwan  Woods,  born  July  23,  1915;  educated  in  West  Hartford;  Wilbraham 
Academy;  Springfield  College,  graduated  in  1937;  in  World  War  II  was  master  sergeant  for 
four  years;  now  with  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Gilbert  Nelson 
Woods  born  March  8,  1917;  educated  in  West  Hartford;  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  graduated 
in  1936;  and  at  Amherst  College,  graduated  in  1940;  during  World  War  II  was  in  the  Air 
Corps;  married  Elizabeth  Hubbell,  July  10,  1942;  has  a  son,  Nelson,  Jr.;  now  with  Pan- 
American  Airways  and  lives  in  Shannon,  Ireland. 
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Alan  Fairbanks  Woods  born  September  7,  1918;  educated  in  West  Hartford;  at  Wilbra- 
ham  Academy,  was  graduated  in  1938;  and  studied  at  University  of  Maine  and  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College;  is  now  a  member  of  faculty  of  Farmingdale  schools,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  Frances  Babcock  Woods  born  November  20,  1926;  was  graduated  from  Chaffee 
School  in  1944,  and  from  Smith  College  in  1948. 

Grandchildren  whose  parents  are  Katharine  Woods  and  Edward  Norman  Lacey  include: 
Anna  Katharine,  born  September  26,  1911;  educated  in  Arlington  schools;  and  at  Smith 
College,  graduated  in  1933;  was  a  teacher  in  Shady  Hill  School,  Cambridge;  and  at  Ban¬ 
croft  School,  Worcester;  was  married  to  John  Spencer  Holden  of  Bennington,  Vermont, 
June  27,  1936  on  Quabbin  Hill.  Mr.  Holden  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1935; 
was  director  of  Putney  School  from  1936  to  1941;  was  a  teacher  at  Santa  Barbara,  California 
Boys  School  from  1941  to  1942;  was  elected  to  board  of  directors  of  Putney  School  in  1946; 
served  with  the  Navy  during  World  War  II;  has  two  children,  Norman  Lacey  Holden, 
November  17,  1938;  Samuel  Lynde  Holden,  July  23,  1944. 

Norman  Fairbanks  Lacey,  born  August  7,  1916;  educated  in  Arlington  schools;  at 
Monson  Academy,  1934;  at  Deerfield  Academy,  1935;  and  graduated  from  Amherst  College 
in  1939;  was  tutor  to  Christopher  Reynolds,  son  of  Libby  Holman,  from  1939-1940;  student 
M.I.T.,  1941;  enlisted  in  U.  S.  Airforce  in  1941;  served  in  World  War  II  in  Africa  and  Italy; 
discharged  Lieutenant  Colonel,  1946;  married  to  Jane  Nelms  of  Albany,  New  York  on  April 
6,  1946;  his  wife  graduated  from  Wheaton  College  in  1943;  he  served  as  meteorologist  for 
two  years  for  TWA  until  1948  in  Africa,  Bombay,  and  Egypt. 

Theodore  Woods  Lacey,  born  December  18,  1919;  was  educated  in  Arlington  schools; 
at  Governor  Drummer  Academy,  1938;  at  Amherst  College,  1942;  and  at  M.I.T.,  1942; 
enlisted  in  U.  S.  Airforce  in  Pacific;  discharged  as  major,  1946.  On  September  5,  1942,  he 
married  Priscilla  Cruickshank,  who  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  College.  He  was 
with  American  Air  Lines  in  United  States  and  Denmark,  1946;  now  with  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  in  Boston;  resides  in  Hingham;  has  two  children,  Elizabeth  Scott 
Lacey,  born  November  18,  1943,  and  Ann  Woods  Lacey,  born  December  3,  1946. 

Caroline  Louise  Lacey  born  April  11,  1922;  educated  in  the  Arlington  schools;  grad¬ 
uated  from  May  School  of  Boston,  1939;  and  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1944  after  one 
year  in  Freud  School  in  New  York;  was  a  teacher  at  Shady  Hill  School,  Cambridge,  1944  to 
1946;  was  married  July  6,  1946  to  William  F.  Isham,  a  graduate  of  Colgate  College  in  1942; 
an  engineer  by  profession;  now  located  Marine  Basin,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Charlotte  Joanne  Lacey,  born  March  8,  1924;  was  educated  in  Arlington  schools;  at 
May  School,  Boston;  at  Walnut  Hill,  1942;  and  graduated  from  Colby  Junior  College  in 
1944;  served  as  camp  counsellor  from  1939  to  1944;  was  a  clerk  at  M.I.T.,  1944  to  1945 ; 
then  a  clerk  at  Putney  School,  Vermont;  was  secretary  M.I.T.  Engineering  Department, 
1945;  and  was  married,  June  6,  1948  to  Alan  MacLean,  M.I.T., graduate  in  the  classof  1948. 

Grandchildren  whose  parents  are  Margaret  Woods  and  Rev.  Randolph  S.  Merrill 
include:  Janet  Merrill,  who  was  born  June  4,  1920;  was  educated  in  Longmeadow  and 
Newton  schools;  and  was  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1942;  spent  two  years 
at  Tanglewood  School  of  Music;  and  two  years  of  further  study  at  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory;  married  Lieut.  O.  Williams  Ludel,  Jr.,  of  U.  S.  Navy,  March  24,  1945;  now  lives  in 
Puerto  Rico  with  her  husband,  a  lieutenant  commander.  Janet’s  father  was  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  in  1913  and  of  Union  Theological  School  in  1916.  He  has  held  parishes  in 
Longmeadow  and  Newtonville  where  his  home  now  is. 

Grandchildren  whose  parents  are  Mary  Ballantine  Woods  and  Neil  J.  Hansen  include: 
J.  Woods  Hansen,  who  was  born  April  24,  1925;  was  educated  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  and 
at  Amherst  College  for  two  years  before  enlisting  in  U.  S.  Navy;  served  four  years  and  was 
discharged  as  chief  yeoman  in  1946;  returned  to  college  and  graduated  with  class  in  1946; 
now  with  a  Washington  newspaper.  His  father  is  in  charge  of  a  Washington,  D.  C., 
greenhouse. 
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Grandchildren  whose  parents  are  Frances  Belcher  Woods  and  C.  Irving  Brown  include: 
Betty  Anne  Brown,  who  was  born  May  23,  1924  and  died  in  June  1924.  Northrop  Woods 
Brown,  who  was  born  in  India,  August  3,  1927;  was  educated  at  Sidwell  Friend  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  graduating  in  1944;  and  at  Amherst  College,  1944-45.  He  enlisted  and 
saw  service  in  Italy;  was  discharged  1947;  returned  to  Amherst  to  complete  course.  Charles 
Irving  Brown,  Jr.,  was  born  in  India,  January  14,  1931;  educated  at  Sidwells,  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  father  died  in  1939.  His  mother  wed  T.  William  Brough,  India  representative  of 
Crown  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Grandchildren  whose  parents  are  Dorothy  Woods  and  Henry  W.  Russell  include: 
Dorothy  Anne  Russell,  born  in  India,  March  21,  1930;  educated  in  the  Arlington  schools; 
at  Buckingham  school  in  Cambridge;  and  at  Putney  School.  Thomas  C.  Russell,  third; 
born  in  India,  December  25,  1934;  educated  in  Fessenden  School,  West  Newton;  is  a  student 
at  Putney  School. 

All  of  the  Woods  children  spent  their  summers  on  Mount  Quabbin  until  1942  when 
Mrs.  Woods  died  and  the  ancestral  home  was  turned  over  to  the  State  and  was  razed.  It 
can  be  further  stated  here  that  Charles  T.  Olcott,  husband  of  Grace  F.  Woods,  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Princeton  University,  Cornell  Medical  School,  served  in  World  War  I,  and  was 
professor  of  Pathology  at  Cornell  Medical. 

Henry  W.  Russell  held  a  high  post  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  India,  with 
headquarters  in  Calcutta;  he  was  a  World  War  I  veteran  and  died  in  India  in  1944.  Henry 
was  the  husband  of  Dorothy  Woods.  C.  Irving  Brown,  husband  of  Frances  B.  Woods,  also 
was  a  Standard  Oil  executive  in  India,  and  was  stationed  at  Bombay.  Edward  Lacey,  hus¬ 
band  of  Katharine  Woods,  was  a  lawyer  in  Boston. 

The  older  sons  of  Deacon  Woods  all  had  large  families  and  his  descendants  are  well 
scattered  over  this  country  and  abroad.  Comparatively  few,  however,  bear  his  name,  but 
the  surviving  descendants  left  in  Enfield  before  the  area  was  sold  to  the  State  contained 
men  and  women  of  prominence.  They  included:  J.  E.  Woods,  J.  B.  Woods,  Miss  Carrie 
Woods,  children  of  Aaron;  Mrs.  William  B.  Kimball,  daughter  of  Josiah  B.;  Mrs.  George  C. 
Ewing,  daughter  of  Rufus  D. 

Rufus  was  the  oldest  grandson  of  Aaron,  the  deacon,  and  was  born  May  1,  1818.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1838  and  spent  many  years  in  Enfield  and  later  was 
president  of  Hadley  Falls  National  Bank  in  Holyoke.  He  retired  from  business  and  served 
as  representative  and  senator  in  the  State  legislature.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Council.  He  traveled  extensively  and  died  in  Australia  in  1884. 

So  deeply  was  the  family  attached  to  Enfield  that  all  of  the  first  Aaron’s  ten  children 
and  most  of  their  descendants  were  buried  in  that  community.  Down  through  the  years  the 
Woods  family  has  displayed  skill  in  their  many  undertakings.  Leonard  Woods  had  few 
equals  as  a  business  executive;  Josiah  B.  is  credited  with  inventing  the  machine  which  set 
the  teeth  of  card  clothing,  and  the  latter’s  interest  in  Amherst  College  was  mainly  due  to  his 
personal  friendship  for  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  of  that  institution.  Another  member  of  the 
family  became  president  of  a  large  insurance  company. 

Cyrus  F.  Woods  (no  apparent  relative  of  the  Aaron  Woods  family)  was  one  of  En¬ 
field’s  successful  businessmen.  He  was  a  native  of  Belchertown,  and  in  his  early  life  worked 
as  a  dry  goods  clerk  in  Springfield  and  in  New  York.  He  came  to  Enfield  in  1851  and 
opened  a  sizeable  dry  goods  store.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1866  and  became  a  stock¬ 
broker  of  such  prominence  that  he  held  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated 
Clearing  House. 

He  then  began  his  interest  in  railroad  construction  and  built  numerous  lines  along  the 
New  York  Central  road.  Several  years  later  he  again  returned  to  Enfield  and  was  engaged  in 
the  box-making  business  with  A.  J.  N.  Ward.  He  died  in  1905,  survived  by  his  wife,  Caroline 
Jones,  and  two  nephews,  John  Woods  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  George  Woods  of 
Greenwich,  Massachusetts. 
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MANUFACTURING  in  Enfield  reached  its  peak  production 
between  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  In 
1837,  the  total  business  from  such  sources  amounted  to  one  hundred 
eighty  thousand  dollars;  in  1875,  the  total  was  close  to  half  a  million 
dollars. 

While  there  were  numerous  smaller  industries  in  what  was  originally 
believed  to  be  an  agricultural  community,  mainly  because  of  the  val¬ 
uable  water  power  facilities,  actually  there  were  two  main  concerns 
which  produced  most  of  the  business,  the  Swift  River  Company  and 
the  Minot  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Swift  River  concern  had  its  origin  in  1821  when  Alfred,  David, 
and  Alvin  Smith  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  In  1836,  the  mill 
was  destroyed  by  fire  but  was  immediately  rebuilt.  The  business  was 
carried  on  until  1852  when  Edward  Smith  entered  the  company,  and 
its  name,  the  Swift  River  Company,  was  then  adopted. 

Satinets  were  made  as  well  as  cotton  warps,  but  improvements  made 
ten  years  later  resulted  in  a  change  from  the  original  two  products  to 
fancy  cassimeres,  and  the  company  continued  to  make  that  type  of 
goods  until  it  dissolved.  The  product  gained  a  world-wide  reputation, 
its  label  signifying  it  was  of  pure  wool  and  wool-silk,  and  the  company 
sales  were  increased  accordingly. 

The  mills  were  built  of  wood,  operated  by  steam  and  water  power, 
and  employed  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  workers.  The 
company  also  operated  a  grist  mill,  sawmill,  box  factory,  planing  mill, 
a  company  store  in  which  the  post  office  was  located,  and  one  member 
of  the  family,  Alfred  W.  Smith,  was  the  postmaster.  The  activities  of 
the  Smiths  were  so  numerous  that  the  post  office  and  railroad  station 
bore  the  names  of  Smiths’. 
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After  sixty  years  of  operation  the  Smith  family  decided  to  retire 
from  active  business  and  their  holdings  were  sold  at  auction.  A  brochure, 
prepared  by  a  Lowell  auctioneer,  included  a  complete  description  of 
the  then  going  business,  as  well  as  photographs  and  details  of  all  the 
properties,  including  rented  dwellings.  It  was  specified  that  after  the 
signing  of  the  deed  the  Swift  company  would  operate  for  fifteen  days 
to  convert  all  raw  material  into  finished  products. 

The  sale  was  styled  a  “voluntary  disposal”  of  the  property,  which 
included  twenty-six  separate  lots.  The  booklet  contained  a  letter 
signed  by  the  president,  Edward  Smith,  declaring  the  family  desired 
to  retire.  The  message  also  stated  that  the  company’s  products 
had  ever  been  of  the  highest  and  best  quality  which  could  be 
manufactured. 

The  labor  at  the  plant  was  reported  to  be  “almost  100%  North  of 
Ireland  Protestant  Irish;  there  was  not  a  ‘foreigner’  in  town;  never  a 
strike,  labor  agitation  nor  labor  organization.”  The  statement  also 
said  the  company  had  been  owned  since  its  incorporation  by  the  one 
family,  the  Smiths,  who  also  owned  the  water  rights  of  the  plant. 

The  mills  were  sold  December  20,  1912,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
company  dissolved.  For  several  years  the  Grant  S.  Kelly  Company 
and  others  unsuccessfully  ran  the  plant  but  it  was  finally  closed  in 
1925.  The  property  was  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply 
Commission  from  the  Federal  Fabrics  Corporation  in  October  1927. 
The  machinery  was  sold  for  junk  two  years  later,  and  the  buildings 
were  sold  for  old  lumber.  The  mill  bell  was  retained  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  for  what  purpose  it  was  not  known  and  its  whereabouts  is  still 
a  mystery. 

The  Minot  Manufacturing  Company  actually  had  its  beginning  in 
1825,  four  years  after  the  origin  of  the  Swift  River  Company.  A  dam 
was  built  in  that  year  by  Elihu  Lyman,  a  lawyer,  and  Ichabod  Pope; 
and  a  mill  was  erected  in  which  to  make  satinets.  Abner  Hale  and 
Moses  Woods  were  associated  with  Lyman  and  Pope  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  The  enterprise  was  not  profitable,  however,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Swift  River  Manufacturing  Company.  The  latter  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  Marshall  Jones,  Thomas  Jones,  Leonard  Woods,  Josiah 
Woods,  Ephraim  Richards,  George  Howe,  and  others. 

The  new  company  carried  on  the  satinet  business  as  well  as  that  of 
carding,  which  was  established  by  Leonard  Woods  in  1820.  The  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1830  but  was  replaced  by  a  stone  structure. 
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The  new  mill  was  also  burned  down  but  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  base 
and  walls. 

Meanwhile,  the  name  Swift  River  Manufacturing  Company  was 
discontinued,  and  soon  the  business  was  divided  among  the  owners. 
Marshall  and  Thomas  Jones  continued  the  manufacture  of  satinets, 
while  the  Woods  brothers  and  Marshall  T.  Jones  carried  on  the  carding 
under  the  name  of  Jones,  Woods  &  Company.  The  M.  S.  and  Thomas 
Jones  firm  failed  in  1837,  and  the  Minot  Manufacturing  Company 
came  into  existence.  The  members  of  the  company  were  Marshall 
Jones,  Leonard  Woods,  and  Alvin  Smith. 

The  company,  with  several  changes  in  ownership,  operated  for 
many  years  and  added  Shaker  flannels  and  lightweight  cassimeres  to 
the  satinet  product.  At  one  time  with  Edward  B.  and  Daniel  B.  Gillett 
and  Charles  D.  Gilbert  in  the  firm,  the  company  employed  fifty  work¬ 
ers  and  made  300,000  yards  of  goods  annually.  This  firm  is  believed 
to  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  George  H.  Gilbert  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Ware. 

The  Minot  Company  owners  in  1850  were  Rufus  Woods  and  Daniel 
B.  Gillett.  In  1852,  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Rufus  D.  Woods 
erected  a  mill  in  Holyoke  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing, 
but  in  1857  he  re-established  the  carding  business  in  Enfield.  Two 
years  later  he  sold  the  machinery  to  a  Lawrence  firm  which  moved  the 
mill  to  that  city. 

In  1770,  Ephraim  Woodward  built  a  dam  and  operated  a  sawmill.  He 
later  sold  it  to  Ebenezer  Rich  who  added  a  grist  mill.  Robert  Field, 
in  1773,  operated  a  clothing  shop  and  at  the  same  time  conducted  an 
oil  mill,  blacksmith  shop,  and  other  small  plants.  Reuben  Colton 
conducted  a  fulling  mill,  and  a  cloth-dressing  plant,  both  located  below 
what  was  later  the  Haskell  store. 

Calvin  and  Charles  Lawson  made  cut  nails  by  machine  and  headed 
them  by  hand.  A  millstone,  set  below  the  bridge,  was  used  for  grinding 
whetstones,  and,  in  1804,  James  Harrison,  an  Englishman,  set  up  the 
first  carding  machine  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  John  Allen  was 
superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill  after  building  a  dam  at  Smiths’  Village. 
A  shingle  mill  was  also  erected,  as  was  a  cotton  mill.  Boot  and  shoe 
shops,  a  pearl  button  shop,  and  shoe  peg  plants  were  also  among  the 
early  industries. 

Anson  Howard  made  steel  types  for  typewriting;  he  was  a  skilled 
mechanic  and  possessed  patents  on  several  inventions.  H.  A.  Coolbeth 
conducted  a  blacksmith  shop  for  many  years,  and  A.  J.  N.  Ward  was 
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interested  in  a  grist  mill  with  others.  The  Enfield  Manufacturing 
Company  made  wool  goods  in  1900  and  employed  seventy  hands; 
David  E.  Tebo  was  the  owner. 

The  export  of  whetstones  made  from  the  sandstone  formation  of 
Great  Quabbin  was  at  one  time  the  largest  business  in  Enfield.  William 
Hutchinson,  Titus  and  Ichabod  Randall  were  principals  in  this  indus¬ 
try.  Kingsley  Underwood  at  one  time  operated  a  blacksmith  shop; 
Ephraim  Richards  made  potash,  and  in  1815  operated  a  distillery  for 
making  cider  brandy.  Thomas  Carey  had  a  tannery  half  a  mile  below 
the  town  on  the  Belchertown  Road.  Tertius  Walker  conducted  a 
similar  business. 

About  1816,  Wyatt  Barlow  built  a  dam  half  a  mile  down  the  river 
and  manufactured  satinets.  The  mill  burned  down  and  the  business 
was  discontinued.  Robert  Fields  made  potash;  the  Jones  family 
operated  a  distillery,  and  Arnold  and  Colton  distilled  potatoes.  Saddle 
making  and  harness  making  were  among  other  small  industries. 

Jared  Gould  operated  a  tinsmith  business  in  Enfield  for  many  years, 
and  if  ever  any  individual  could  be  called  the  owner  of  a  pedlar’s 
business,  the  title  certainly  belonged  to  Jared.  A  man  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  education,  Jared,  nevertheless,  held  a  monopoly  on  the 
tinsmith  trade  throughout  the  valley. 

He,  with  his  helpers,  made  tin  household  articles  of  every  sort  and 
description.  His  brightly  painted  wagons  were  seen  in  every  village 
throughout  Swift  River  Valley.  His  drivers  numbered  twelve,  his 
steeds  totaled  twenty-four,  and  each  Monday  morning  they  would 
leave  the  tinshop,  loaded  to  the  brim  with  wares,  all  made  in  his  shop. 

The  drivers  were  salesmen,  and  it  was  their  job  to  return  to  Enfield 
at  the  end  of  the  week  with  empty  wagons  and  full  purses.  They  spent 
their  nights  wherever  they  happened  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  day.  They 
made  out  their  own  schedules,  but  made  certain  they  would  not  be  in 
the  same  community  as  their  fellow-drivers  on  the  same  day. 

They  covered  not  only  every  hamlet  but  also  every  family  in  their 
trips.  Like  so  many  communities  of  the  size  of  Enfield,  each  man 
possessed  a  nickname,  and  it  was  by  these  appellations  their  boss, 
Jared  Gould,  best  knew  them.  There  were  two  Lloyd  boys,  Jack  the 
Fiddler,  and  so  on,  right  down  through  the  list.  But  the  toughest  job 
Jared  had  was  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  he  paid  them  off  for  their 
week-long  labors. 

Jared  knew  he  had  twelve  teams,  yet  he  always  discovered  he  had  but 
eleven  workers  on  the  teams  to  pay  wages  to.  His  trouble  resulted 
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principally  from  the  fact  that  he  had  two  Lloyd  brothers,  whom  he 
counted  as  one  on  his  payroll.  He  had  the  money  laid  out  for  the  weekly 
pay  in  twelve  rows,  but  could  never  get  them  straight  in  his  count. 
This  wasn’t  an  infrequent  happening,  for  it  occurred  each  week,  and 
the  restless  men  were  anxious  to  get  their  money  and  to  get  to  their  homes 
after  their  week’s  absence. 

Jared’s  practise  was  something  like  this:  “Now  here  is  the  money  for 
Joe,  that’s  one;  here  is  the  pay  for  Jack  the  Fiddler,  that’s  two,”  he 
would  state.  “Now  here  is  the  pay  for  the  Lloyd  boys,  that’s  three,”  he 
would  continue,  but  by  calling  the  two  Lloyds  one,  he  always  had  an 
extra  pay  left  over.  Eventually,  the  drivers  became  so  accustomed 
to  this  method  of  miscounting  that  they  managed  to  arrive  back  to 
Enfield  an  hour  or  so  earlier,  each  Saturday,  to  make  up  for  the 
delay  in  receiving  their  pay. 

However,  Jared  Gould  was  a  success  in  operating  his  business  and 
was  a  perfect  example  of  what  Dun  and  Bradstreet  preach  to  business¬ 
men:  “You  can  never  sell  from  empty  shelves.”  Gould  always  kept  his 
shelves  piled  to  the  top  with  his  goods;  once  his  drivers  left  the  store 
with  their  wagons  loaded  to  capacity  or  a  bit  over,  Jared  and  his 
tinsmiths  would  start  at  once  to  work  to  refill  his  store  shelves  with 
more  goods. 

One  of  the  town’s  first  stores  was  operated  by  Field  and  Canedy  and 
was  located  on  the  site  of  the  Congregational  parsonage.  It  was  later 
operated  by  Field  and  Dickinson,  John  Boyden,  Ebenezer  Heald,  the 
Jones  brothers,  and  Woods  &  Company. 

Alfred  Arnold  opened  a  store  in  1805  in  the  building  later  occupied 
by  the  Haskell  store.  Francis  Howe  succeeded  Arnold.  Joseph  Jones 
had  a  store  in  the  batting  and  wicking  mill,  and  Jones  and  Belcher  also 
ran  the  store  for  a  while.  Jones  and  Cutler  conducted  a  store,  which 
was  later  the  J.  E.  Woods  business.  Others  who  owned  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  were  Jones  &  Saxton,  S.  F.  Howe,  Ephraim  and  Charles  Richards, 
Oliver  Bryant,  Cyrus  Woods,  Woods  &  Hale,  George  L.  Wilson, 
George  E.  Walker,  and  J.  E.  Woods. 

The  Haskell  building  was  erected  in  1826  and  operators  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  included  Brown  &  Andrews,  Oliver  Bryant  &  Co.,  E.  Richards  & 
Co.,  Ezra  Cary,  Warner  &  Leland,  Leland  and  Gillett,  Johnson  & 
Morton,  Johnson  and  Daniels,  Haskell  and  Towne,  and  Ira  Haskell. 

J.  M.  Crosby,  grandson  of  the  first  minister,  engaged  in  the  tailoring 
business  in  1828  in  the  store  later  occupied  by  J.  E.  Woods.  He  moved 
to  a  corner  store,  later  used  by  Gould’s  tin  shop,  and  traded  in  ready- 
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made  clothing.  He  expanded  his  business  several  times,  but  lost  all  of 
his  holdings  when  a  fire  in  1876  destroyed  not  only  his  store  but  also 
all  of  the  buildings  up  to  and  including  the  residence  of  Charles 
Richards.  Mr.  Crosby’s  son  then  opened  a  general  store  in  the  old 
town  hall  and  continued  it  until  his  death  in  1878.  His  father  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  business. 

Tucker  and  Northam  operated  a  store  opposite  the  post  office. 
Horace  Hunt  of  Prescott  built  a  store  east  of  the  railroad  and  sold  it 
to  William  M.  Howe  in  1878.  L.  S.  Boynton  and  Benjamin  Harwood 
conducted  meat  markets.  A  Mr.  Myrick  Howard,  who  had  a  factory 
between  Enfield  &  Smiths,  directly  across  the  Swift  River  from  where 
Elliot  Harwood  used  to  live,  is  credited  with  having  manufactured  the 
first  machine  for  making  type. 

Although  there  is  scant  information  concerning  a  paper  mill  located 
in  West  Ware,  midway  between  Enfield  and  Bondsville  on  the  Swift 
River,  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mrs.  William  Connell  of  Ware  (Mrs. 
Connell  died  suddenly  in  a  Boston  hospital  on  July  19,  1950)  for  what 
information  we  have  on  it. 

The  West  Ware  Paper  Company  was  owned  by  stockholders  living  in 
Springfield  and  Hartford.  It  was  built  at  the  time  of  the  B.  &  A. 
Railroad,  about  1881.  The  mill  burned  to  the  ground  in  April  1906. 

About  1895,  two  young  engineers  were  surveying  the  land  and  test¬ 
ing  the  water  of  the  Swift  River  and  told  the  paper  mill  personnel  they 
were  students  of  Tufts  College  and  that  some  day  the  City  of  Boston 
would  take  over  the  territory  as  a  water  basin  for  that  city.  The  story 
indicates  that  Boston,  for  many,  many  years  prior  to  its  actual  later 
plans,  had  the  Lost  Valley  in  mind  for  a  water  and  watershed  area. 

The  C.  D.  Haskell  Company  store  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  fire  which 
nearly  swept  the  entire  business  section  of  Enfield  out  of  existence. 
The  blaze  remained  unchecked  until  it  had  leveled  buildings  including 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ira  B.  Wright.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  #25,000. 

Fire  officials  called  on  Ware,  Athol,  and  Springfield  for  help  as  well 
as  from  neighboring  communities.  The  fire  gutted  the  Haskell  Block, 
the  Downing  building,  the  two-story  Howe  property,  and  several 
stores,  lodge  rooms  and  other  offices  in  the  various  properties.  Wood’s 
Block,  across  from  the  Barlow  and  Woods  building,  was  badly  scorched 
but  saved  from  the  flames.  It  required  several  hours  of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  fire  departments  to  extinguish  the  blaze.  The  Springfield  Fire 
Department  sent  an  engine  and  fourteen  men  to  Enfield  by  special  train, 
but  by  the  time  they  arrived,  most  of  the  fire  was  under  control. 
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Persons  and  firms  suffering  loss  included  Jared  Gould,  F.  F.  Fillmore, 
H.  H.  Barlow,  I.  N.  Bestor,  Nellie  Murphy,  H.  M.  Brown,  the  G.A.R. 
and  Relief  Corps,  J.  E.  Woods,  Rogers  and  Lannon,  E.  B.  Downing, 
F.  E.  Davis,  C.  M.  Smith,  C.  D.  Haskell,  George  Gamwell,  Bethel 
Lodge  of  Masons,  H.  C.  M.  Howe,  W.  F.  Howe,  E.  H.  Howe  and 
Mrs.  Wright. 

In  all  there  were  three  serious  fires  in  the  business  section  of  Enfield. 
The  first  and  second  practically  wiped  out  the  central  part  of  the 
town;  the  third,  while  causing  much  damage,  was  held  in  check  by  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  Enfield  Volunteer  Fire  Department  who  had 
recourse  to  the  Steamer  “Quabbin”  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
town  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  from  occurring  again.  Unfortunately 
the  exact  dates  of  these  fires  are  not  available  but  photographs  of  the 
business  section  as  it  originally  looked  before  destruction,  are  included 
in  this  book  and  should  bring  back  many  memories  to  those  who  lived 
through  those  exciting  periods. 
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THE  First  School  built  in  Enfield  was  of  necessity  thej property 
of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  since  the  south  parish  was  at  first  a 
part  of  that  community.  Prior  to  that  time,  this  area  was  all  called 
Quabbin.  The  original  grants  of  land  by  the  General  Court  included 
three  major  conditions:  Each  grant  must  be  settled  within  a  period  of 
seven  years  by  at  least  sixty  families;  each  community  must  erect  a 
church  of  an  orthodox  faith  and  engage  a  minister;  and  thirdly,  a  lot  of 
land  must  be  set  aside  for  the  building  of  a  school. 

The  town  of  Greenwich  in  1759  thus  divided  the  community  into 
three  parts  for  such  schools,  with  the  first  building  in  the  Enfield  section 
constructed  near  the  Enfield  Road  toward  Bond’s  Village  in  1765.  The 
eighteen-foot  square  building  remained  in  an  unfinished  condition  for  a 
lengthy  period,  but  an  old-time  resident  recalled  such  a  school  existing 
in  the  early  1800’s,  with  Daniel  Lamson  as  teacher. 

In  the  late  1870’s,  Enfield  set  out  eight  school  districts  which  Everts 
records  as  Chapins,  Potters,  Smiths,  Chaffees,  Newcombs,  one  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  Grange  Hall,  one  near  the  town  hall,  while  the  last  was  probably 
in  the  town  hall  itself.  At  that  time  the  school  committee  totaled  nine 
members,  three  being  elected  each  year  for  three-year  terms.  Later  this 
number  was  reduced,  until  eventually  a  board  of  three  comprised  the 
committee,  one  member  coming  up  for  election  annually. 

In  the  years  1875  to  1880,  the  Chinese  Government  sent  a  large 
number  of  young  men  to  the  United  States  as  students.  Enfield  had 
two  such  youths  in  its  schools,  and  they  remained  four  years  in  the 
town.  After  graduation  they  attended  American  colleges. 

Enfield  women  first  served  as  members  of  the  school  board  in  1891, 
when  that  honor  was  conferred  on  Miss  Marion  A.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Amanda  Woods  Ewing.  Capt.  William  B.  Kimball  was  the  third 
member  in  that  year.  During  their  service,  the  two  women  aided 
materially  in  the  setting  up  of  an  intermediate  school  and  also  raised 
considerably  the  standard  of  the  grammar  schools. 

A  more  modern  school  building  was  erected  in  1899  at  a  cost  of 
$4,200,  with  Miss  Marion  Maddox  of  Foxboro  as  the  first  principal. 
A  consolidation  of  the  classes  in  all  schools  in  town  was  then  effected. 
Diplomas  were  first  presented  in  the  schools  in  1893. 
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Two  high  school  classes  were  taught,  together  with  a  ninth  grade, 
about  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  in  later  years  they  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  student  graduates  of  the  grammar  school  attended  either 
Belchertown  or  Athol  high  schools.  In  1905,  John  Sanborn,  principal 
of  Belchertown  High  School,  was  elected  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Enfield  schools;  two  years  later  a  music  supervisor  was  added  to  the 
roster.  The  town  records  show  the  first  school  appropriation  totaled 
but  $300;  the  final  school  appropriation  amounted  to  $10,000. 

While  the  education  facilities  of  Enfield  have  been  limited,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  town,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  has  produced  an  abundance  of  excellent  scholars.  Former 
students  have  received  degrees  at  numerous  colleges  in  the  nation,  and 
their  roster  reveals  many  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  chemists, 
college  presidents  and  lawyers  of  marked  distinction.  Also  included 
have  been  economists,  businessmen,  and  many  men  and  women  who 
have  attained  fame  in  the  arts  throughout  the  world. 

The  final  graduation  at  Enfield’s  grammar  school  occurred  on  June 
22,  1938  when  two  girls  and  five  boys  were  awarded  diplomas.  Because 
the  exercises  were  the  final  ones  to  take  place  in  the  town,  the  attend¬ 
ance  included  not  only  all  school  officials,  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  of  the  graduates,  but  in  addition,  members  of  the  press  from 
Boston,  Worcester,  and  Springfield  gathered  to  record  the  event  for 
history.  The  graduates  were  Catherine  M.  Rohan,  Raymond  E. 
Reilly,  Joseph  A.  Avery,  Ernest  H.  Flynn,  Frances  G.  Griswold, 
Winthrop  E.  Lucier,  and  George  H.  Webster. 

Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Westfield,  high  ranking  Grange  officer,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Dr.  Willard  A.  Segur,  chairman  of  the  school 
committee,  presented  the  diplomas;  Miss  Elizabeth  Whittlesey,  music 
supervisor,  was  in  charge  of  the  musical  program;  Rev.  Burton  E. 
Marsh,  local  pastor,  delivered  the  invocation;  and  Superintendent 
Herman  C.  Knight  of  the  Enfield  and  Belchertown  schools  presided. 
Teachers  present  were  Principal  Mario  Ciccone,  Elizabeth  Rugg,  and 
Jessie  E.  Munroe. 

The  disbanding  of  the  schools  in  town  followed  the  graduation 
exercises.  The  school  committee  assembled  all  of  the  books  and  other 
school  necessities,  and  after  making  what  disposition  they  could  of 
them,  unanimously  voted  the  school  system  of  Enfield  defunct.  Thus 
closed  the  town’s  schools  after  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  of 
actual  service,  and  after  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  of  official 
participation  and  maintenance. 
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EARLY  Transportation  in  Enfield  and  throughout  Swift  River 
Valley  was  typical  of  that  prevailing  in  most  colonies  during  the 
settler’s  period.  Trails,  blazed  by  Indians,  comprised  the  first  method 
of  travel,  and,  after  most  of  the  Redmen  had  departed  from  the  scene 
of  incoming  settlers,  a  few  remained  behind  to  serve  as  messengers  for 
transmission  of  news  and  important  happenings  for  the  convenience 
of  the  new  landowners.  The  Indian  bearer  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the 
formative  days  of  Enfield.  He  first  made  his  journeys  afoot,  and  in 
later  days  he  traveled  by  horse. 

In  a  short  time  the  Indian  trails  were  widened  to  accommodate 
horse  and  rider  and,  still  later,  horse  or  oxen  and  cart.  This  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  horse  and  heavy  wagon  to  handle  the  delivery  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  moving  finished  materials  from  mills  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  horse  and  buggy  served  the  purposes  of  neighborly 
visiting  and  business  calls. 

This  lone  method  of  travel,  however,  resulted  in  many  unusual 
incidents,  such  as  occurred  when  a  farmer  made  a  trip  to  Northampton 
to  do  business.  On  his  return  home  he  ran  across  a  pack  of  wolves 
which  attacked  him.  The  driver,  standing  in  his  wagon,  lashed  his 
whip  at  the  wolves  almost  as  often  as  he  struck  his  horse  to  speed  him 
homeward.  The  wolves  became  fighting  mad  and  made  numerous 
attempts  to  leap  into  the  wagon,  but  the  cries  of  the  pack  as  well  as 
the  frantic  calls  of  the  driver  for  help,  eventually  brought  aid  from  a 
neighboring  farmer,  and  the  pack  was  dispersed  without  harm  to 
either  driver  or  his  steed. 

The  need  for  better  highways  soon  resulted  in  a  wide  protest  to  state 
officials,  and  shortly  after  1800  the  first  action  of  the  Legislature 
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brought  some  results.  Towns  first  built  narrow  roads  which  individuals 
were  forced  to  maintain  in  fair  condition.  There  was  no  upkeep  charge 
permitted,  and  during  severe  snowstorms,  each  farmer  would  use  his 
horses  and  sleds  to  break  through  drifts  until  he  reached  his  neighbor’s 
land.  The  neighbor  then  would  drive  over  the  broken  snows  and 
retrace  his  path  to  join  his  next  nearest  neighbor  where  the  method 
would  be  repeated.  Within  a  short  time  most  of  the  settlers  would  be 
busy  along  the  highways,  and  the  womenfolks  would  prepare  hot 
drinks  and  light  refreshments  and  meet  in  a  designated  place  where 
all  of  the  men  would  quit  work  to  take  a  much  needed  rest  and  partake 
of  the  food  and  drink.  Such  occasions  were  gatherings  of  much  social 
enjoyment  to  the  women,  even  though  the  men  had  to  labor  more  or 
less  strenuously  for  their  share  of  the  party. 

These  are  believed  to  be  the  initial  “picnics”  which  now,  years  after¬ 
ward,  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  family  activities 
in  the  American  scene.  As  one  aged  Enfielder  stated,  “that’s  how 
American  picnics  were  born.” 

Shortly  after  1800,  road  construction  was  begun,  by  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  awarding  highway  contracts  to  competent  firms  who  were 
permitted  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  roads.  The  State  set  the 
amount  of  the  tolls  and  the  contractors  erected  tollgates  at  convenient 
places  to  collect  such  assessments.  Thus  were  born  the  Turnpikes  of 
Massachusetts. 

Among  such  turnpikes  built  in  the  early  days  was  the  Sixth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  built  in  1799,  from  Amherst  to  Worcester;  the  Belchertown 
and  Greenwich  route  in  1803;  the  Petersham  and  Monson  of  1804 
vintage;  and  others.  Even  the  vehicles  used  on  such  highways  were 
subject  to  tolls. 

“Range  Roads”  were  also  among  the  early  highways,  these  being 
part  of  the  contract  of  township  corporations.  Such  roads  were  prima¬ 
rily  to  designate  directional  points  for  the  measurement  of  land  owned 
by  both  the  town  and  the  individual.  Numerous  such  roads  were 
located  in  Pelham,  and  several  abandoned  roads  can  be  seen  today 
where  stone  fences  on  either  side  of  the  old  highway  are  nothing  more 
than  prepared  paths  through  pastures,  leading  to  nowhere.  Close 
observation  of  such  former  roads  will  discover  wheel  tracks  made  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

One  constructed  in  1735,  from  Lancaster  to  Sunderland,  passed 
through  Shutesbury  in  the  northernmost  section  of  Swift  River  Valley. 
Another  was  from  Enfield  to  Chicopee.  The  latter  is  frequently  men- 
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tioned  in  the  early  town  history  of  Massachusetts.  Another  connected 
Palmer  with  Keene,  N.  H.,  while  still  another  was  from  Northampton 
to  Worcester,  the  route  of  the  stagecoaches  of  Colonial  days. 

But  toll-paying  proved  irksome  to  the  citizens  of  the  valley  as  well 
as  to  other  citizens  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  in  1835  a  combined 
campaign  to  change  to  public  roads  resulted  in  a  more  equitable  solu¬ 
tion.  New  laws  which  turned  over  some  of  the  highways  to  the  munic¬ 
ipalities  and  others  to  the  State  for  upkeep  and  new  construction  were 
adopted.  Thus  were  born  the  state,  county,  and  community  taxes  for 
highway  maintenance,  but  such  laws  were  not  in  force  until  about  1870. 

The  true  picture  of  railroad  ownership,  financing,  and  operation,  in 
Swift  River  Valley  is  here  portrayed  by  authentic  and  official  sources. 
The  facts  in  nearly  all  instances  have  been  vouched  for  by  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  the  last  owners  of  the  property. 

The  original  owner  of  the  so-called  Athol  Branch,  or  to  be  accurate, 
the  Swift  River  Branch,  was  the  Athol-Enfield  Railroad  Company. 
The  company  was  incorporated  in  1869  and  authorized  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  Athol,  through  the  valley,  to  Belchertown.  There  it 
would  connect  with  the  New  London  Branch,  part  of  the  Central 
Vermont  system. 

In  1872,  this  company  was  also  further  authorized  to  extend  the 
line  from  Barrett’s  Junction  to  Springfield.  One  year  later  the 
Athol  and  Enfield  company  was  acquired  by  another  company,  the 
Springfield,  Athol  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  under  which  name 
the  road  was  opened  December  3,  1873.  Incidentally  and  entirely 
apart  from  any  connection  with  this  history,  the  Ware  River  Railroad 
opened  on  December  12,  1873. 

The  bonds  of  the  Athol  and  Enfield  Road  were  assumed  by  the  new 
company,  but  the  stockholders  lost  out.  This  proves  the  statement 
that  some  of  the  towns  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  Swift  River  Valley 
suffered  heavy  financial  loss  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  Again  in 
1878,  the  Springfield,  Athol,  and  Northeastern  Railroad  was  succeeded 
by  a  newly-formed  company  named  the  Springfield  and  Northeastern 
Railroad.  Again  the  stockholders  of  the  former  company  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  stock.  The  Springfield  and  Northeastern  operated  the 
line  until  August  1,  1880,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad.  This  was  leased  to  the  New  York  Central  Lines  until 
1900.  The  latter  company  eventually  sold  the  line  to  the  State. 

Despite  the  two  financial  tragedies,  caused  undoubtedly  by  the 
railroad  “barons,”  who  were  numerous  and  pitiless  during  the  boom 
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periods,  the  Valley  Line  fulfilled  the  traveling  and  shipping  wants  of  the 
area.  Stations  along  the  way,  through  the  almost  dead-center  of  the 
valley,  included  New  Salem,  North  Dana,  Morgan’s,  Greenwich 
Village,  Greenwich,  Smiths’,  and  Enfield.  The  stops  on  the  forty-seven 
mile  line  totaled  nineteen,  and  it  was  widely  heralded  as  the  “stop- 
pingest”  train  in  a  fifty-mile  run  in  the  nation. 

Its  train  personnel  was  well  known  and  well  liked.  However,  not 
only  did  the  operation  of  the  road  fail  to  pay  dividends  to  its  valley 
investors,  but  it  actually  operated  at  a  loss  during  its  latter  days.  It 
was  necessary,  of  course,  to  continue  the  daily  schedule  until  the  sale 
of  the  road,  otherwise  the  company’s  charter  could  be  forfeited  and  a 
much  smaller  payment  for  the  property  would  have  resulted. 

One  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Swift  River  Valley  was  the  veteran 
railroad  conductor,  Albert  G.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  served  various 
railroads  for  more  than  fifty-five  years,  all  the  way  from  apprentice 
to  engineer  and  conductor,  and  was  for  thirty-four  years  the  passenger 
conductor  on  the  Athol  Branch  Road  which  covered  the  valley  area. 
Mr.  Bennett  estimated  he  traveled  more  than  one  million  miles  up 
and  down  the  valley  during  his  lengthy  service  on  the  “Soapstone 
Limited.”  In  that  period  he  lost  but  eight  days  by  sickness  up  to  1907, 
the  date  he  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  the  former  Mary  P.  Crowell,  observed 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  He  was  then  seventy-four  years  old. 

The  popular  conductor  was  a  born  railroader.  His  first  job  was  in  the 
locomotive  shops  of  Blanchard  and  Kimball  in  Springfield  in  1852. 
After  three  years  he  was  in  the  assembly  plant,  testing  such  new  engines 
as  the  “North  Star”  and  the  “Chicopee”  locomotives.  Those  were  used 
on  the  Connecticut  River  line.  He  then  took  a  job  in  the  Hartford 
repair  shops  of  the  Hartford-Providence-Fishkill  line. 

For  a  brief  period  the  railroad  man  quit  that  type  of  work  and  was 
in  charge  of  labor  at  a  Newark,  N.  J.  prison.  He  then  returned  to 
Springfield  where  he  worked  in  the  Armory  during  the  Civil  War.  In 
1873  the  call  of  the  train  whistle  so  “dinned”  his  ears,  that  he  responded, 
only  this  time  as  a  passenger  conductor  on  the  Athol-Enfield  line.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  first  train  on  that  line  and  began  the  first  of  his 
one  million  miles  which  accumulated  in  more  than  thirty-three  years. 

The  valley  territory  was  sparsely  populated  in  those  early  days,  but 
the  advent  of  the  road  soon  had  its  effect  on  building  up  the  area.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  train  operated  so  closely  to  schedule  that 
residents  of  the  section  could  set  their  watches  by  the  arrival  of  the 
trains.  But  this  accuracy  was  not  due  to  hidebound  adherence  to 
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schedule  on  the  part  of  conductor  Bennett,  who  waited  innumerable 
times  for  passengers  who  he  knew  were  delayed  in  arriving  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  on  time.  The  accommodating  engineer  could  readily  make  up  any 
difference  to  bring  the  train  to  its  next  stop  on  the  dot. 

One  story  is  told  of  how  the  train  waited  several  minutes  at  North 
Dana  while  two  farmers  were  trading  horses  near  the  station,  yet  there 
was  no  time  lost  at  the  end  of  the  run.  Mr.  Bennett  frequently  stated 
more  time  was  lost  stopping  at  stations  than  the  entire  forty-seven- 
mile  ride  consumed. 

Mr.  Bennett  had  many  narrow  escapes  in  accidents,  but  invariably 
came  through  unharmed.  His  first  was  near  the  Springfield  station 
when  a  Boston  express  collided  with  the  Branch  line,  the  tender  of  the 
local  being  driven  into  a  part  of  the  baggage  car.  The  next  was  at  Red 
Bridge,  the  most  serious  mishap  on  the  Athol  line.  The  train  was 
making  its  return  trip  to  Springfield  when  a  runaway  engine  struck 
the  passenger  train  with  terrific  force,  dislodging  the  cars  from  the 
track  and  badly  wrecking  both  engine  and  train.  Seventeen  were 
hurt,  and  all  but  one  recovered.  One  woman,  a  Mrs.  Slate  of  Barrett’s 
Junction,  was  crippled  for  life.  Mr.  Bennett,  however,  escaped  injury. 

A  boiler  explosion  near  South  Athol  once  blew  the  locomotive  into 
hundreds  of  fragments,  but  the  cars  remained  on  the  track.  The  engi¬ 
neer,  Henry  Ingraham  of  Merrick,  had  both  eyes  blown  out.  The 
presence  of  a  doctor  saved  one  eye.  The  fireman,  Edward  Cummings, 
escaped  harm,  but  decided  he  had  had  enough  of  railroading  and  quit. 

The  most  exciting  experience,  however,  was  a  near-accident,  which 
was  only  averted  when  Conductor  Bennett  refused  to  obey  orders  to 
start  his  train  against  a  danger  signal.  Six  hundred  children  picnickers 
from  Springfield  planned  to  spend  the  day  in  the  valley,  and  because 
of  the  heavy  and  valuable  load  of  youths,  the  train  lost  its  “right  of 
way”  to  Indian  Orchard.  Bennett  was  holding  up  his  train  for  new  orders, 
but  he  was  given  verbal  instructions  to  proceed  without  them.  He 
refused,  and  eventually  the  line  superintendent  gave  orders  directly  to 
the  engineer  to  get  the  train  underway.  Bennett  immediately  counter¬ 
manded  the  order  and  the  train  stopped. 

At  length  the  superintendent  assumed  all  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  trip,  and  Bennett  sat  down  on  a  rear  seat  of  the  train  to 
permit  his  superior  to  take  charge.  Soon,  along  the  single  track  nearing 
Indian  Orchard,  the  engineer  of  the  local  and  the  engineer  of  an  on¬ 
coming  train  saw  each  other’s  engine,  headed  toward  a  disastrous 
collision.  Despite  the  short  distance  separating  them,  both  men 
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managed  to  bring  their  trains  to  a  stop,  with  the  tenders  of  both  loco¬ 
motives  barely  meeting  each  other.  Conductor  Bennett  suffered 
nothing,  in  either  position  or  reputation,  after  the  incident  was  officially 
reported  to  headquarters. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  widely  known  as  “The  Father  of  Excursions,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hundreds  of  such  gatherings  held  in  the  valley  during  his 
lengthy  service,  as  well  as  in  his  handling  such  trains  throughout  the 
east.  He  died  on  February  2,  1908,  following  injuries  sustained  while 
traveling  on  the  Central  Vermont  railroad  near  Monson  while  return¬ 
ing  from  the  funeral  service  of  his  brother.  His  present  descendants 
are  Mrs.  Justin  W.  Russell  of  Springfield;  Raymond  B.  Bennett  of 
South  Coventry,  Connecticut;  and  Robert  R.  Bennett,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Mrs.  Bennett  died  November  23,  1912.  Mr.  Bennett  took  an 
active  interest  in  church  affairs  in  Springfield  and  was  instrumental  in 
raising  large  sums  for  both  Wesley  and  State  Street  Methodist  churches 
in  Springfield. 

Roads*  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Swift  River  Valley 
were  few  and  their  condition  was  mostly  poor.  Only  two  main  roads 
furnished  transportation  into  the  area;  one  a  North  and  South  route 
from  Palmer  to  Athol,  and  the  East-West  stage  route  from  Boston  to 
Northampton. 

The  first  record  of  a  public  highway  through  Enfield  relates  to  one  run¬ 
ning  from  the  Pelham  line  to  Chicopee  in  1764;  the  second  from  Palmer 
to  Greenwich  in  1761;  the  third  from  Belchertown  to  Hardwick  in 
1763.  Between  the  last  date  and  1794  the  majority  of  the  highways 
were  laid  out.  One  or  more  proprietary  roads  were  laid  through  the 
territory  of  Enfield  as  early  as  1740. 

A  good  idea  of  road  conditions  in  the  early  days  can  be  obtained  by 
a  description  in  Underwood’s  Quabbin: 

Most  of  the  towns  were  built  in  valleys  and  the  roads  furnished  all  facilities 
for  discomfort.  There  were  plenty  of  sharp  pitches  with  sinuosities  and 
angles  favorable  to  overturns  and  with  projecting  points  and  edges  of  under¬ 
lying  ledges  so  as  to  give  a  series  of  shocks  to  each  vehicle.  Hill  roads  were 
strewn  with  loose  stones  of  assorted  sizes  over  which  horses  stumbled  and 
wagons  rattled.  Others  had  deep  beds  of  clay  into  which,  in  rainy  weather, 
the  wheels  sank  almost  to  the  hubs.  Some  of  the  roads  over  pine  plains  and 
through  valleys  had  a  covering  of  sand  which,  while  wet,  was  impacted  and 
smooth  but  in  dry  weather  was  in  yellowish  granules  through  which  the 
wagon  wheels  squealed  in  making  their  furrows. 

* Information  about  Post  Roads  and  Post  Offices  in  this  book  has  been  gathered  by  H.  Morgan 
Ryther  of  Belchertown,  a  well-known  philatelist. 
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To  prevent  a  hill  road  from  being  washed  in  time  of  heavy  rain  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  across  the  road,  at  intervals,  a  series  of  barriers  or  dams  that 
would  turn  off  any  sudden  current.  These  dams,  built  obliquely,  gave  an 
emphatic  jounce  and  a  twist  to  a  wagon  descending;  a  jounce  of  which  the 
driver  had  his  share  and  with  a  jerk  which  threatened  to  dislocate  his  neck. 
From  the  involuntary  motion  of  the  head  in  going  over  these  dams,  they  were 
popularly  known  as  “thankee  ma’ams,”  although  the  motion  was  scarcely 
conducive  to  a  grateful  state  of  mind. 

To  adorn  the  steep  roads  with  these  ingenious  obstructions,  to  clear  out  the 
rude  gutters,  and  to  cover  the  hollows  and  rutted  places  with  turf,  loose  soil 
and  roots  of  bushes,  dug  at  random  from  the  bank,  so  as  to  make  the  “repaired’ 
section  like  a  newly  ploughed  field,  was  the  total  of  road  making  in  those  days. 

Most  of  the  travel  in  and  out  of  the  Swift  River  Valley  area  around 
1800  was  over  the  turnpikes,  of  which  there  were  two  principal  ones; 
the  Amherst  to  Shrewsbury,  called  the  6th  Massachusetts  Turnpike; 
and  the  Petersham  to  Monson  Turnpike.  Turnpikes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  same  time,  were  those  on  which  gates 
barred  the  progress  of  the  traveler,  at  which  payments  were  demanded 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  road.  Such  payments  were  called  “toll” 
and  the  gates  were  known  as  “tollgates.”  The  privilege  of  building  such 
“turnpikes”  and  collecting  toll  thereon  was  conferred  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  upon  various  individuals  under  the  form  of  turnpike  corporations. 
The  roads  were  constructed  with  private  capital,  were  privately  owned 
and  were  operated  for  the  revenue  derived  from  the  collection  of  the 
tolls.  The  dictionary  defines  “turnpike”  as  a  gate  and  the  early 
charters  allowed  the  building  of  “turnpike  roads”  and  the  erection  of 
turnpikes  across  them.  The  longer  word  soon  became  shortened  and  as 
“turnpikes”  the  roads  themselves  were  commonly  known. 

The  turnpike  era  commenced  in  Massachusetts  in  1796  when  the 
first  act  of  incorporation  for  a  turnpike  was  passed  and  generally  it  can 
be  said  to  have  ended  by  1850  when  railroads  were  well  established. 
In  1805  the  earliest  general  corporation  law  was  passed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  applied  only  to  turnpike  companies  and  covered  the 
establishments  of  routes,  renewed  the  powers  of  previous  charters  and 
made  provisions  that  any  corporation  might  be  dissolved  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  Legislature  after  twenty  years  without  reference  to  its 
earnings.  Nearly  all  of  the  turnpikes  established  by  the  Legislature 
were  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  Massachusetts  custom  was  to  allow  the  erection  of  tollgates  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  miles,  and  on  each  gate,  in  accordance  with  the 
charter  requirement,  would  be  found  a  signboard  with  the  toll  rates 
“fairly  and  legibly  written  thereon  in  large  or  capital  letters.”  Rates 
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varied  in  different  sections  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  villages 
and  amount  of  travel  over  the  turnpikes.  A  sign  on  one  of  the  valley 
turnpike  gates  would  have  read  as  follows : 


RATES  OF  TOLL 

For  Every  Coach,  Phaeton,  Chariot  or  Other 
4  Wheeled  Carriage  Drawn  by  2  Horses  ....  25  Cents 
If  Drawn  by  More  Than  2  Horses,  for  Each 

Additional  Horse . 4  Cents 

For  Every  Cart  or  Wagon  Drawn  by  2  Oxen  or  Horses  .  10  Cents 

If  Drawn  by  More  Than  2  Oxen  or  Horses,  for  Each 

Addition . 3  Cents 

For  Every  Curricle . 12  Cents 

For  Every  Chaise,  Chair  or  Other  Carriage  Drawn  by 

One  Horse  . 12  Cents 

For  Every  Man  and  Horse . 5  Cents 

For  Every  Sled  or  Sleigh  Drawn  by  2  Oxen  or  Horses  .  7  Cents 

If  Drawn  by  More  Than  2  Oxen  or  Horses,  for  Each 

Addition . 2  Cents 

For  Every  Sled  or  Sleigh  Drawn  by  i  Horse  ...  5  Cents 

For  All  Horses,  Mules,  Oxen  or  Neat  Cattle,  Led  or 
Driven  Besides  Those  in  Teams  and  Carriages,  Each  i  Cent 

For  All  Sheep  or  Swine  by  the  Dozen . 3  Cents 


Certain  persons  were  exempt  from  paying  toll.  Such  were  “any 
person  who  shall  be  passing  with  his  horse  or  carriage  to  or  from  public 
worship,  or  with  his  horse  and  team  to  or  from  any  mill,  or  with  his 
horse,  team  or  cattle  to  or  from  his  ordinary  labor  on  his  farm,  or  on 
the  common  or  ordinary  business  of  family  concerns  within  the  same 
towns  or  any  person  passing  on  military  duty.”  If  the  toll  gatherer  were 
not  at  his  post,  the  gate  had  to  be  left  open  and  everybody  passed  free. 
In  special  cases  it  was  often  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
districts  should  pass  free  because  a  section  of  the  public  road  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  turnpike. 

The  first  turnpike  road  in  the  Swift  River  Valley  was  known  as  the 
6th  Massachusetts  and  was  incorporated  June  22,  1799.  The  route 
called  for  a  road  “from  the  East  line  of  Amherst,  on  the  county  road 
near  William  Breton’s  house,  through  Pelham,  Greenwich,  Hardwick, 
New  Braintree,  Oakham,  Rutland,  Holden  and  Worcester  to  the  great 
road  in  Shrewsbury,  leading  from  Boston  to  New  York.”  The  road 
was  ordered  to  be  not  less  than  four  rods  wide  and  the  traveled  path 
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not  less  than  eighteen  feet  wide  in  any  place.  Records  show  that  the 
road  was  built  entirely  in  the  summer  of  1800.  It  was  forty-three 
miles  long  and  cost  $760  a  mile.  In  an  act  of  the  Legislature  on  June  17, 
1820,  the  corporation  was  allowed  to  discontinue  such  of  the  road  as 
lay  in  the  towns  of  Pelham  and  Greenwich  and  was  discharged  of  all 
liability  for  maintaining  it.  In  1829  the  remainder  of  the  6th  Turnpike 
was  laid  out  as  a  county  road  and  became  free. 

From  the  minutes  of  a  Pelham  town  meeting  of  May  29,  1805  we 
learn  that  one  tollgate  was  located  in  Pelham.  Article  2  reads:  “For 
the  town  to  vote  that  all  those  persons  living  on  the  turnpike  road  to 
work  out  their  proportion  of  thare  Highway  taxes  the  year  ensuing  on 
sd  turnpike  Road,  Providing  the  Directors  of  sd  turnpike  road  will 
discontinue  the  gate  in  sd  town  of  Pelham  the  year  ensuing.”  This 
gate  was  located  near  the  dwelling  of  Christopher  Patten.  Another 
gate  on  this  same  turnpike  was  located  about  a  half  mile  east  of  the 
center  of  Greenwich  Village.  The  old  tollhouse  was  still  standing  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  a  photograph  is  shown  on  page  308.  Many 
travelers  who  knew  the  side  roads  used  what  became  known  as  “Shunt 
Road,”  which  left  the  turnpike  about  a  half  mile  toward  Hardwick  and 
went  around  Den  Hill,  coming  out  on  the  Dana-Greenwich  road,  thus 
dodging  the  tollgate. 

The  first  of  sixteen  companies  created  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  year 
1803  was  that  for  the  Belchertown-Greenwich  turnpike.  It  was  to 
build  its  road  from  Belchertown,  through  Enfield,  to  the  south  parish 
of  Greenwich,  and  by  an  act  of  1805  was  allowed  to  extend  to  the 
north  parish  of  Greenwich.  The  names  of  the  incorporators,  prominent 
citizens  of  Belchertown,  Enfield  and  Greenwich,  are  as  follows: 

Henry  Dwight,  Silvanus  Howe,  Jr.,  Samuel  Smith,  Kingsley  Underwood, 
Ebenezer  Winslow,  Eli  Snow,  Peleg  Canedy,  Roger  West,  William  Stone, 
Benjamin  Harrod,  John  Gilbert,  Silvanus  Howe,  Sr.,  Asah  Newcomb,  Israel 
Trask,  Timothy  Hinds,  Isaac  Boyden,  Reuben  Cooley,  Robert  Field,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hooker,  Luke  Stone,  Joseph  Hooker,  Jr.,  Reuben  Colton,  Joshua 
Upham,  Rufus  Powers,  Isaac  Stevenson,  Silas  Newcomb,  Bradford  Newcomb, 
and  Nathan  Cummings. 

The  road  met  with  difficulties,  the  raising  of  money  being  slow,  and 
an  extension  of  time  was  granted  in  1807.  The  road  commenced  at 
the  corner  of  the  roads  southwest  of  Snow’s  Pond  in  Belchertown  and 
ran  easterly  and  northeasterly  through  Enfield  Village,  thence  norther¬ 
ly  crossing  the  south  end  of  Davis  Pond  to  Greenwich  where  it  joined 
the  Petersham  and  Monson  turnpike.  That  road,  chartered  in  1804, 


C.  T.  Sherer’s  Worcester  Store  Employees  Field  Day  at  the  Sherer  Farm 


Field  Day 

Tony  Mason’s  Trotting  Park 


William  Kinsman 
Swift  Rivf.r  Hotel  Proprietor 


Tom  Sanderson 
Now  Drives  a 
Car 
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Interior  of 
Edward  Clark 
Potter’s  Studio. 
Here  Potter  and 
Daniel  Chester 
French  Made 
the  Famous 
Hooker  Monu¬ 
ment  That 
Stands  in  Front 
of  the  State 
House  in  Boston 


Before  Tom 
Sanderson  Took 
Over  the  Ford 
Automobile 
Agency 


Residence 
Walter  L. 


of 

Brown 
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Enfield  Baseball  Club  of  1901 
Standing:  P.  Gilpin ,  McMullen,  J.  Metcalf,  G.  Gilpin,  IV .  Aletcalf. 
Seated:  Churchill,  Marsden,  Rock,  Hoag,  Hickland,  McCue. 
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1890  “Hot  Rods” 

Left  to  right:  Cheeny  Atkins,  John  Lange,  Charles  McMullen,  Charlie  Gibbons,  William  Metcalf, 

Al  Stein,  Dick  Hickland. 


Enfield  Cornet  Band 

Left  to  right,  top  row:  Pliny  Pike,  Leader;  Stewart  Twible,  John  Bittner,  Dick  Hickland, 
Richard  Hickland,  Fred  Hendricks,  David  Hickland,  Drummer.  Middle  row:  Charles  Davis, 
Mortimer  Cabot,  William  Gilpin,  Paul  Gilpin,  Charles  Cabot,  Dwight  Tilson,  Barnes,  John 
Metcalf.  Bottom  row:  Davenport,  Charles  Kitteridge,  John  Bryans,  Ballou,  Joe  Tuggy. 
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How  Many  Can  You  Recognize? 
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Conductor  A.  G.  Bennett  and  Train  Crew  of  Famed  Rabbit  Line  Photographed  at 
Enfield  Depot.  This  Line  was  put  in  Operation,  December  1873 
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If  we  could  think  of  something  smart. 
Something  ’twould  cheer  each  drooping  heart 
In  Enfield,  we  would  sit  and  write 
Six  months  or  more,  with  all  our  might. 

And  tell  how  Enfield  h  is  some  men 
Of  mammoth  minds,  and  now  and  then 
One.  not  so  brilliant  we  could  mention ; 

But  surely  ’tls  not  our  intention 
To  speak  with  disrespect  of  those 
Who  sometimes  err  in  ragged  clothes. 

Eighteen  eighty  now  has  passed 
And  left  us  mild  the  wintry  blast; 

And  may  in  eighteen  eighty-one 
Each  merchant  say  that  he  has  done 
The  fair  thing  by  each  mother's  son, 

Ere  since  the  new  year  first  begun. 

First  on  our  list.  II.  Hunt,  Esquire, 

We  always  find  him  frauk  and  fair. 

He’ll  write  a  note  or  bond  ot  deed. 

With  great  precision  he'll  proceed. 

Quotes  BlacUstone.  Littleton  and  Coke, 

And  tells  how  laws  are  made  and  broke. 

We  now  will  leave  our  friend  the  Esquire 
And  walk  into  the  building  where 
He  used  to  trade,  year  after  year 
And,  though  his  friends  have  thought  it  queer, 
He  hoarded  cash  and  nothing  lost 
Although  he  sold  his  goods  at  COST.. 

Come  one,  come  all!  try  William  Howe, 

Don't  wait,  but  come  and  try  him  now. 
lie  deals  as  fair  as  any  man 
To  make  a  living  ever  can. 

A  one  price  man  with  profits  small, 

Alike  he  treats  both  one  and  ail. 

Regardless  of  a  slandering  few 
He  now  will  guide  his  own  canoe. 

Josiah  Woods  we  here  must  name, 

TIe’s  death  on  every  kind  of  game, 
lie'll  Rhoot  a  pigeon  on  the  wing; 

Woodcock  or  partridge,  any  thing. 

He  has  a  hound  that  can’t  be  beat; 

He  runs  so  fast  and  is  so  fleet. 

That  were  he  on  the  track  of  6in 
He’d  run  it  down  and  take  the  skin. 

And  S.  R.  Town,  we  here  must  say, 

Has  practice  here  and  faraway. 

He  rides  each  day  from  morn  till  night; 

To  heal  the  sick  is  his  delight. 

Should  terror’s  king  get  in  your  wake, 

Git  Doctor  Town  and  he  will  shake 
The  mighty  tyrant  monarch  down 
Destroy  his  throne  and  wear  his  crown. 

And  Captain'KimbalL  William  B.; 

We  think  in  him  we  all  can  see 
A  worthy  man.  esteemed  by  all. 

Though  he  believes  in  Adam’s  fall. 

And  what  is  more  and  better  yet 
All  knowr  he  is  no  hypocrite. 

He  seems  to  know  that  moral  worth 
Must  not  be  judged  by  cash  or  birth. 

And  Gillett  he  can  now  be  found 
A  driving  business  all  around. 

His  operatives  all,  they  say 
Can  go  to  church  or  stay  away ; 

And  any  man  can  vote  his  will 
Without  being  ousted  from  the  mill. 

We  note  his  step  is  light  and  quick. 

We  note  he  walks  without  a  stick. 

We  note  his  hat  sot  on  one  side: 

We  note  his  whiskers  are  not  dyed. 

And  Walter,  Frederick,  in  the  mill. 

Stands  ready  to  all  orders  fill. 

With  him  you  every  day  can  find 
Nice  meal  as  any  man  can  grind. 

We  now  v  ill  visit  Jared  Gould. 

Take  him  at  par  you  dou’r.  be  fooled. 

He  does  not  greet  ycu  wuh  a  grin 
But  with  a  smile,  as  you  come  in 
To  view  his  tin  which  is  tip  top 
Piled  up  all  o’er  his  spacious  shop. 

Just  stay  with  him  one  day  or  so 
And  see  his  pedlcrs  come  and  go. 


There’s  no  cessation  through  the  day, 

He  loads  and  starts  them  on  the  way. 
They  soon  return,  so  we  are  told 
All  freighted  down  with  rags  and  gold. 
May  every  man  in  town  have  cause 
To  patronize  friend  Lewis  Hawes. 

You’ll  find  him  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
With  the  tools,  also  the  leather. 

To  patch  and  tap  your  boots  and  shoes; 
He'll  do  it  quick,  no  time  to  lose. 

With  customers  in  all  his  dealings 
He  cultivates  most  friendly  feelings. 

His  shop  you'll  find,  we’ll  say  no  more, 

Up  in  the  top  of  Haskell's  store. 

And  Mr.  Wright  across  the  street 
In  harness  fixings  can't  be  beat. 

At  shoe  making  he  does  excel 
And  shaves  and  cuts  the  hair  as  well. 

A  fine  cut  man  of  liberal  soul; 

A  barber  great  without  the  POLE. 

And  O,  just  think  what  noise  and  joys 
Is  made  and  had  by  girls  and  boys 
Inside  of  Isaac.  Beater's  store. 

Where  toys  a  thousand  kinds  or  more 
Are  sold,  with  trumpets  you  can  blow 
That  beat  those  horns  at  Jericho. 

We  find  in  Dexter  Haskell  one 
As  true  and  steadfast  as  the  sun. 

We  view  his  dry  goods,  groceries  o’er 
And  find  his  rooms  throughout  the  store 
Are  crowded  to  their  utmost  tension 
Except  the  cellar,  that  we'll  mention. 

In  our  annual  New  Year's  rhymes, 

When  cider  don’t  affect  the  times  ; 
And  J.  M.  Crosley  lias  the  HUB, 

You'll  find  his  name  on  every  stub. 

One  thing  we  know  he  doe.s  excel; 

In  avdertising  goods  to  sell 
B.  Harwood  Tie  now  deals  in  meat 
And  we  proclaim  he  can't  be  beat. 

Always  pleasant,  always  fair 
And  is  respected  everywhere. 

You'll  find  it  true  if  you  should  stop 
No  wind  is  puffed  in  Harwood’s  shop. 
He’s  always  dressed  and  always  up; 

With  him  you’ll  find  the  silver  cup. 

N.  Barton's  name  with  great  renown 
Is  sounded  through  our  spacious  town; 
Nice  points  of  scripture  he'll  expound. 
And  tell  right  where  the  proof  is  found. 
And  says  that  Pitt  is  booked  for — well, 
’Twould  be  improper  here  to  tell ! 

To  Arthur  Ward’s  we  now  have  come: 
The  saw  is  going,  liearithnm ! 

If  any  kind  of  building  stuft 
Yon  ever  need,  he  has  enough ; 

Or,  should  he  have  a  scant  supply, 

B.  Downing  he  is  Imndy  by ; 

He  always  has  and  now  does  keep 
The  best  of  lumber,  always  cheap; 

Or  should  you  wish  an  easy  chair, 

Mep  right  along,  you'll  find  it  there. 

Or  chamber  set,  or  bed  with  springs; 

He  has  them,  all  their  splendid  things. 
Hardware  is  kept  by  Francis  Snow, 
Where  business  men  are  wont  to  go; 

And  pay  their  cash,  a  mighty  pile, 

For  tools  of  every  kind  and  style. 

With  groceries  every  kind  you  need; 

Tea  and  sugar,  flour  and  feed. 

The  next  our  blacksmith,  fearless,  bold, 
Regardless  of  the  heut  or  cold. 

Like  fabled  Vulcan  they  will  not 
Strike  only  when  the  iron's  hot. 

Then  at  it  they  with  all  their  might 
Like  Sampson  in  that  bloody  fight ;  * 
With  brawny  sinews  pound  away 
With  sparks  a  flying  every  way. 

Their  names  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know. 
Its  Chamberlain  the  great,  and  Joe. 
The  Enfield  tavern  Wells  does  keep, 
Where  anyone  can  eat  or  sleep ; 


Or  take  a  glass,  nobody  cares — 

By  stepping  to  the  bar  down  stairs. 

And  Justice  Richards  he  is  great 
As  any  man  within  the  state. 

All  craggy,  knotty  points  of  laws. 

With  now  and  then  a  special  clause 
He  will  expound,  and  then  will  quote 
Some  hi  gh  authority  like  Choate. 

When  the  fee  he  can  demand 
He  quotes  the  statute  near  at  hand. 

Our  old  blue  coat  is  worn  and  thin; 

We  stand  outside,  wc  stare  and  grin. 

The  cold  north  wind  is  blowing  now, 

With  woful  scowls  upon  our  brow 
We  step  right  in  to  Woods’s,  where 
We  always  find  a  rousing  fire; 

And  view  his  goods,  where  hour  by  hour 
He  sells  a  pile  like  babel's  tower. 

If  we  should  undertake  to  tell 
The  ainouut  of  goods  that  he  does  sell, 

Words  would  be  useless,  and  ’tis  strange 
That  he  should  so  outsell  the  grange. 

And  should  you  have  a  note  to  pay 
And  wish  for  money  any  day. 

If  first-rate  surety  you  will  get 
Friend  Davenport  will  furnish  it. 

We  look  and  wonder,  yet  admire 
The  height  of  yonder  lofty  spire. 

Many  a  time  we've  gazed  on  such, 

But  sacred  things  we  never  touch. 

The  clock  that  used  to  tell  the  time 
Is  stopped  of  late,  and  does  not  chime 
The  hour  as  once  in  times  gone  by 
When  Sadler  had  it  in  ms  eve. 

We  now  will  leave  the  church  and  steeple 
With  all  the  lower  village  people; 

We  stop  and  gaze  my  friends  ’tis  true, 

We  sec  right  Here  what  wealth  can  do. 

That  splendid  mansion  on  the  hill 
Must  every  one  with  wonder  fill. 

Now  up  Swift  river  we  proceed. 

Where  E.  P.  Smith  has  took  the  lead 
In  dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery  too, 

With  every  kind  of  boot  and  shoe. 

He  now  has  pork,  beef,  lard  and  fish, 

Cod  or  mackerel  as  you  wish. 

Tobacco,  pure  fine-cut  or  plugs. 

Dried  beef  and  bains  with  jars  and  jugs. 

He's  all  the  different  kinds  of  spices, 

With  coffee,  tea  and  good  molasses. 

Lamps,  candle  wicks  and  keroseue; 

Apples  dry  and  apples  green. 

And  flour  he  keeps  the  very  best 
That  ever  came  from  South  or  West. 

And  sugars,  too,  both  white  and  brown, 
There’s  nothing  like  it  now  in  town. 

Cabbage,  turnips  and  potatoes ; 

Peaches  canned  and  canned  tomatoes. 

And  cotton  cloth  with  German  tick: 

It’s  durable,  so  firm  and  thick. 

Clothes  ready-made,  coats,  vests  and  breeches, 
All  firmly  sewed  with  double  stitches. 

And  many  things  not  mentioned  here 
He’ll  have  on  hand  the  coining  year. 

Ills  salesman  now  is  J.  G.  Ford, 

With  a  cheese  box  for  a  checker  board. 

He  tends  the  trai*  where  many  a  man 
Is  obliged  to  walk  right  o'er  the  pan. 

In  the  office  now  with  Lewis  Thair, 

We  look  around,  we  gaze  and  stare. 

The  newest  styles  of  kersynicrc 
You  all  can  get  by  coining  here. 

The  Smiths  all  now  in  business  thrive 
And  many  people  keep  alive. 

Mav  they  always  in  time  to  come 
Make  music  with  the  factory  drum. 

My  friends,  farewell,  we  leave  you  here, 

May  times  be  such  *he  coming  year 

That  all  can  say,  i*-  Jghty-two, 

uI’ve  prospered,  Brother,  so  have  you.” 

JOILN  NOKERKOKE. 


N.  Barton,  Critic. 
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AN  EULEGIAC  POEM, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  Mr.  SAMUEL  CLIFFORD,  LATE  OF  ENFIELD.  Mass. 

And  three  Children,  in  which  the  Widow  aid  Mother  of  the  Deceased,  is  represented, 

as  recounting  her  sorrows. 


COME  hither  ye  mourners,  who  in  the  sad  cup 
Of  poignant  affliction,  have  drank  cv’ry  wave  ; 

Whose  hearts,  rent  with  anguish,  have  had  to  give  up 
Your  Friends  in  succession,  to  fill  the  cold  grave. 

2  ’Tis  yours  to  take  part  in  the  griefs  which  I  feel, 
While  down  my  sail  cheeks,  silent  tears  slowly  steal ! 
’Tis  you  know  the  sorrows,  I  cannot  express, 

And  sympathize  with  me,  in  all  my  distress. 

3  Of  strokes  oft’  repeated,  my  soul  doth  complain, 

Grim  death  has  attack’d  me  again  and  again  ; 

Bcreav’d  tnc  of  Children,  and  from  my  embrace, 
Remov'd  them,  I  trust,  to  mansions  of  peace  ! 

4  The  first  was  a  Babe,  of  about  two  years  old, 

Which  by  his  proufTmandate,  was  quickly  laid  cold  ; 

Not  Innocence,  tears,  nor  exertions  could  save — 

The  dear,  little  Infant  must  go  to  the  grave  ! 

5  The  next  was  a  Son,  Twenty— four  years  of  age  ; 
Whose  sweet  disposition  my  heart  did  engage  ; 

He  was  a  Physician,  whose  prospects  were  fair, 

But  short  was  his  practice,  as  soon  you  will  hear. 

6  On  him  our  fond  hopes,  and  dependence  were  plac’d, 
T/>  ho  onr  support,  when  our  labor  is  past ; 

While  life  in  its  socket  yet  glimmering  lies, 

And  when  it’s  extinguish’d,  to  close  up  our  eyes 

7  But  Death,  that  fell  monster,  soon  stept  in  between, 
His  visage  was  pale,  and  most  haggard  his  mien, 
Relentless  he  seiz’d  “the  desire  of  our  eyes," 

And  bare  him  away,  as  his  own  lawful  prize  ! 

8  With  anguish  of  heart,  and  a  languishing  eye, 

He  said  to  his  brother,  “  Alas  !  must  I  die  ? 

In  prime  of  my  days,  must  I  go  to  the  tomb  ? 

’Tis  done — there’s  no  help — 1  must  die  far  from  home  !  ”* 

9  Thus  fell  the  dear  Youth,  while  no  parent  was  near, 
To  comfort  his  mind-or  bedew  with  a  tear  ; 

Our  hopes  were  thus  blasted  ;  our  Son  he  is  gone, 

And  never  to  us,  while  on  earth,  shall  return  ! 

10  Tho’  great  was  our  grief,  and  our  hearts  rent  in  twain, 
Before  there  was  time  for  to  heal  them  again  ; 

Another  sad  stroke,  did  succeed  to  the  last, 

And  open’d  our  wounds,  and  our  sorrows  afresh. 

11  A  Daughter, “as  /c«V  as  the  rose  in  its  bloom,” 

Was  seizad  by  Death,  and  enshrin’d  in  the  Tomb 
Six  years,  and  six  months,  and  six  days,  was  her  age  : 
But  Tomb’s  lovely  charms,  fell  a  prey,  to  death’s  rage. 

1 2  Oh  !  how  my  heart  bled  !  and  my  tears  run  afresh, 
To  see  in  succession,  my  bone  and  my  flesh  ; 

Torn  from  me  by  piece-meal,  and  lodg’d  in  the  grave, 
While  I  had  not  “skill,  nor  the  power  to  save  ! 

13  But  grief  still  more  poignant,  was  put  to  the  share, 
Of  such  a  frail  creature  as  I  for  to  bear ; 

Oh  !  how  shall  I  tell  it  ?  what  language  can  show? 

The  heart-rending  anguish,  which  sunk  me  so  low  ! 

14  My  Head,  and  my  husband,  with  whom  I  had  dwelt, 
For  thirty— four  years,  with  increasing  delight ; 

In  joys  and  in  sorrows,  both  which  we  have  felt, 

While  doomed  to  I  oil,  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

“He  died  at  Cape  Cod. 


15  A  pleasant  companion,  indeed  he  has  been, 

In  sickness  and  health,  he  has  prov’d  a  kind  friend, 
And  cheerfully  took  his  full  share  of  each  pain, 

And  when  I  was  sad  he  would  cheer  me  again. 

16  He  knew  no  discouragement,  tho’  he  was  poor, 

But  always  was  cheerful,  and  fully  resign’d  ; 

Nor  envi’d  the  rich  any  part  of  their  store, 

But  felt  sweet  contentment,  and  peace  in  his  mind. 

17  Thro’  cold,  and  thro’  heat,  thro’  the  air  and  the  snow, 
And  weather  inclement,  did  cheerfully  go  ; 

In  honest  industry,  he  thus  did  proceed, 

Supplying  his  children  with  what  they  did  need. 

18  His  firm  constitution  at  length  did  give  way, 

By  constant  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  cold  ; 

A  ling’ring  consumption,  upon  him  did  prey, 

Which  wasted  his  flesh  ;  while  distress  o’er  him  roll’d. 

19  Yet  calm  was  his  soul,  and  serene  was  his  mind, 

As ev’nings  in  summer,  when  no  breeze  is  heard; 

His  sun  thus  declin’d,  while  his  soul  was  resign’d! 

Nor  murmur’d  a  word,  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  ! 

20  Tills  heavenly  calmness  enstamp’d  on  his  soul, 

It  was  a  sure  presage  of  joys  near  at  hand; 

While  faith,  hope, and  love,  werasdisplay’d  throthc  whole 
And  patience  to  wait  for  his  Father’s  command  1 

21  The  word  being  given,  he  winged  his  flight, 

To  yonder  blest  Worlds,  of  Ethereal  light ; 

And  as  he  departed,  said,  “  Weep  not  for  me, 

Tor  soon  with  my  Savior,  my  spirit  will  be  1” 

22  And  may  I  no,  woep  ?  On  !  Iiuw  shall  I  refrain  ? 
When  off  from  my  side,  far  my  best  half  is  torn ; 

The  rest  lies  a  bleeding,  and  groaning  with  pain  ! 

And  life  it  seems  useless,  unless  it’s  to  mourn  ! 

23  How  dismally  lonesome,  my  house  is  to  me  ? 

How  empty  the  place,  at  table  he  sat? 

My  bed,  All !  how  gloomy,  each  night  for  to  see, 
Where  late  lay  the  mam,  so  resign’d  to  his  fate  ? 

24  I  look  on  my  children,  in  deep  mourning  clad, 

With  looks  most  disconsolate,  mournful  and  sad  ; 

Alas !  they’ve  no  F other,  on  whom  they  can  call ; 

To  guide,  or  support,  or  assist  them  at  all. 

25  Look  forward,  look  backward,  look  which  way  I  will 
My  tears  flow  amain  down,  nor  can  I  be  still ; 

My  heart  throbs  with  anguish,  too  great  to  be  borne ! 
And  yet  I  must  bear  it  :-ves,  bear  it-alone  !  1 

26  Havepity  my  friends,  for  my  partner  is  gone  ! 

And  left  me  a  Widow,  in  sorrow  to  mourn  ; 

It  is  God  who  afflicts  : — yet  I’ll  trust  in  his  name  ; 

And  surely  my  hope,  he  will  not  put  to  shame. 

27  “I know  my  Redeemer  still  lives,"  and  I  trust, 

Tho  Earthly  friends  die,  and  return  to  dust ; 

“  Tho  worms  should  devour  the  remains  of  my  flesh  ; 
He’lli  aise  me  again,  to  behold  him  in  peace.” 

28  I’ll  cease  ther  to  mourn,  for  the  dearest  of  men, 

For  in  that  blest  morn,  I  shall  see  him  again ; 

Array’d  like  his  lord,  in  bright  glory  : — and  then, 
Receive  his  blest  }laudit :  SO  BE  IT  •  —AMEN. 
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Greenwich  —  Enfield  —  Prescott  —  Pelham  —V?  are. 


^oT  I  C  K  E3  T.G> 


FOR  GOVERNOR, 

THOMAS  J.  LOTHROF, 

OF  TAUNTON. 

FOR  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

JOHN  BLACKMEH, 

OF  SPRINGFIELD. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

GEORGE  KEMPTON,  -  -  - 

of  Sharon. 

For  Treasurer  and  Kec«*i»  «*r-C2eneral, 

JOHN  L.  KILBON, 

of  Lee. 

For  Attornoy-Genfral, 

SAMUEL  M.  FAIRFIELD,  -  - 

of  Malden. 

For  Auditor, 

WILLIAM  W.  SHERMAN,  -  - 

of  Lowell. 

For  Councillor,  7th  District, 


GEORGE  F.  CLARK,  •  •  of  Hubbardston. 

For  Representative  to  Congress,  11th  District, 

GARDNER  A.  WATKINS,  ■  ■  of  Gardner. 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


For  Senator.  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Districts, 

CHARLES  G.  ALLEN,  •  of  Barre. 

For  Sheriff, 

WILLIAM  A.  MAGILL,  •  •  of  Amherst. 

For  District  Attorney,  North-Western  District, 

DANIEL  W,  BOND,  •  •  of  Northampton. 

For  Clerk  of  Courts, 

SETH  S.  WARNER,  •  •  of  Northampton, 

For  County  Commissioner,  for  3  Years, 

LEWIS  W.  WEST,  •  •  •  of  Hadley. 

For  Special  Commissioners,  for  3  Years, 

LHCIUS  E.  PARSONS,  •  •  of  Easthampton. 

HENRY  E.  STANTON,  •  •  of  Huntington. 

For  Commissioners  of  Insolvency, 


For  Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  5ih  Hampshire  District, 

NORMAN  S.  CHAFFEE,  •  •  of  Enfield. 
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At  Laree— 

FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS, 

JOHN  1.  BAKER,  .... 

of  Beverly 

ALBION  C.  DRINKWATER,  •  - 

of  Braintree 

1st  District 

By  Congressional  Districts, 

,  THOMAS  B.  CHASE,  -  -  - 

of  Harwich 

2d  “ 

WILLIAM  L.  DOUGLASS,  -  - 

of  Brockton 

3d  “ 

JAMES  SUMNER,  -  -  -  - 

of  Milton 

4th  “ 

DENNIS  O’REILLY,  -  -  - 

of  Boston 

5th  “ 

GILMAN  F.  JONES,  -  -  - 

of  Woburn 

6th  " 

HENRY  HASTINGS,  Jr.,  •  • 

of  Medford 

7th  " 

HARRY  H.  HALE,  -  -  - 

of 'Bradford 

8th  11 

JAMES  H.  CARMICHAEL,  -  - 

of  Lowell 

9th  “ 

PATRICK  J.  CONWAY,  -  -  • 

of  Marlboro 

10th  “ 

JOHN  FLINT,  .... 

of  Webster 

llth  11 

WILLIAM  0.  CROCKER,  -  - 

of  Montague 

12th  " 

WILLIAM  M.  E.  MELLEN,  -  - 

of  Chicopee 

FOR  GOVERNOR, 

MATTHEW  J.  McCAFFERTY, 

Ok  Wouckstkii 

FOR  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 

ALBERT  R.  RICE, 

Ok  Spkinqkikld. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

JOHN  P.  SWEENEY,  -  -  of  Lawrence 

For  Treasurer  ami  Receiver  General, 

NATHANIEL  S.  CUSHING,  -  of  Middleboro 

For  Auditor, 

ISRAEL  W.  ANDREWS,  -  -  of  Danvers 

For  Attorney  General. 

THOMAS  W.  CLARKE,  -  -  of  Boston 

For  Congress,  Eleventh  District, 

JAMES  OLIVER.  -  of  Athol 

For  Councillor,  Eighth  District, 

JOHN  B.  O’DONNELL,  -  of  Northampton 

For  County  Commissioner, 

WILLIAM  E.  BRIDGMAN,  -  of  Belchertown 

For  Senator.  Hampshire  District, 

MYRON  P.  WALKER,  -  of  Belchertown 

For  Representative,  Fifth  Hampshire  District, 

JOHN  M.  CROSBY,  of  Enfield 
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Monei/  answers  all  ends,  good  folks  can  you  doubt  it  ? 

M  ^r'  yt/cAo-  t^  er 

%  Sir,  your  Taxes  in  my  bills for  18 22,  are  as  fellow,  S 

State - Tax  $  a  e>.  6  2, 

^awn_&  County  do,  $  c/  d  6  J 
do.  $4  /.  /  / 

|  Es 

$ 


£4 

_rl* 

■3-. 

■5t; 
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Sir,  Your  taxes  in  viylrt 

State 

Town  &  County 

Minister  £  g.  a* 

Total,  errors  excepted,  fy/tY/fA 

A  1  7y{~/  „  , 

/ /f  L*KAf  joun  hows,  collector 
Enfield,  Auct  P#f  *5p/820,  | 

ftp  ¥ W  WF W 

of ll  Yuoj  puv  spuouf  pool}'  ‘liiuo\<l  puv  ytivoy  ftoCuop 
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^  Dated  at 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MILITIA. 

To  £J'rr  c/tlti'VL'J  <'%*&** 

YOU  being  duly  enrolled  as  a  Soldier  in  the  Company  of  which  ^ 

t  is  commanding  officer,  ^ 

s  are  hereby  ordered  to  appear  at  the  usual  place  of  parade  of  said  Company 

\  i],e  of  t  o’clock,  in  the  ^^^fidon 

s  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs,  for  military  duty. 

By  order  of  said  Commanding  Officer, 


s 
s 
s 
s 
s 


thii 


\  /  p  fly  day  of  f'r.rit'Y e-  1  &l*J 


■-r-r*-yk 
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Wiife  -Je^p  research  and  re 
Explore  1  he  of  heat 

What  Laws  the  wind*  Jtrul  waves 
u;  And  irxce  the  field?  where  Co; 

*'*  ‘ _  •'  _ _ . 

ii  /•  'Vir  - — PrhuetVahd  sold,  prior  p  doiU.  per 
p-ac/*,.  GOct*  per  &>z.  8  cehtk  slagle. — 


the  second  after  Bissextile,  and 

€OLt!M»t.O  tNDKPENpEXCB, 

Fitted  to  the  town  of  KM'IEIJX 

wiU  s.  rve  for  any  of  the 

C05TMKtSG 

Ail  necessary  for  an  Almanac,  an 
matter  F'  -fitly  Instructive  and 


by  pa s  i,o  Asr &m .«. 


fQT'STic  vJ&ft,(uuu|  ci^  tc»|icctfWYijr  deficit  tfle  ccmjian-ij- 
t^oii/'iAci^  aaN  UFafy  at  tli/C  cKyaCC  o|^  c&.  ^TPui/Lcfi^  on. 

Q/ItjitC  5,  at  U  o-’cfocH  oiZi-Ko . 


II.  S.  EDDY, 
J.  WILSON, 

L.  SHU 31  WAY, 


G.  FISKE, 

Managers.  {  m.  h.  gross. 

DEXTER  WINTER. 


&u|Ycf<),  vJStWicd  ^7j  T&-&3. 


AUCTION 


AMES,  MEDICINES, 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  ESSENCES, 

BATMBlMkaBMMIA  VSnaWfe 

COLOGNE,  FOREIGN  LEECHES, 

And  all  articles  usually  kept  by 

B&V*tISTS 

may  be  obtained  of 

DHL  T.  §„  W  Bill  ©GUT, 

Am  low,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  Shop,  (or  Store,)  in  this  ^icinity. 

(The  best  Vegetable  Pills,  that  can  be  majg^  at  25  cU.  per 
box,  (60  in  a  box). 

p*pAsj  article  wanted,  not  on  hand,  will  be  immediately 
obtained. 

BJfFlELD,  Mut.  lM8' 


Having  sold  my  Real  Estate  in  Enfield.  Mass  and  intending 
to  leave  town.  I  will  sell  at  Auction. 

Saturday,  July  16, 10  at  1  o'clk.  Sharp. 

at  my  old  place,  the  following  property:— 

1  CONCORD  BUGGY 

TWO  HORSE  SLED 

Harnesses  and  Blankets, 

30  FOOT  EXTENSION  LADDER 

One  23  Foot  Ladder.  Two  10  Foot  Ladders. 

A  LOT  OF  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS, 

And  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  Also 
PARLOR  STOVE,  for  wood  or  coal.  BED  COUCH.  SOFA, 

00  gallon  oil  tank.  2  High  chairs.  20  gallon  jar. 

Freezer,  and  other  household  articles 

E.  B.  DOWNING,  Auctioneer.  THOMAS  J.  SANDERSON. 
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General  View  of  Quabbin  Reservoir 
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QUABBIN  CEMETERY  TO  WHICH  STATE  WILL 
TRANSFER  BODIES  IN  BIG  RESERVOIR  AREA 


»  ■  n 


TIO,  upper  pi.  iuf,-  „l  j|,,>  ’Vurnrr  lot  with  2«  brail ^»«nn  -  «htM* nmirthinji  «f  iln  arran*en»nit  bri«* 
1  t«ri  ird  ..111  in  th.  mncliry  ami  .»(  ill.-  natural  In*  .ml'  ..f  thfl  burial  |>ri>pertv.  Til.-  lonri  f>i<luri>  i»  of  a 
trrr.il  until  fix-  intrl  i«  o  V  l.rRnv  Hnrnmnml,  rnfilirer  for  (hr  Slat.-  in  rharjir  of  rmirtrri  anti  Ini'- 

for  of  bodfit**. 


Quabbin  Cemetery  to  Which  the  State  Transferred  Bodies  in  Big  Reservoir  Area 
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The  Four  Books  Written 
About  Quabbin  Valley  Prior 
to  the  Publication  of 
Quabbin — The  Lost  Valley: 
Quabbin — The  Story  of  a  Country 
Town,  Underwood; 

Quabbin  Reservoir,  Clark; 

The  River  Rises,  Helen  Abbott 
Beals; 

Ghost  Towns  'Neath  Quabbin 
Reservoir,  Gustafson. 


MACMIUAN 


*|**tfs 


f  THE 
\  RIVER 
t  RISES 


Helen 
i  Abbott 
I  Beals 


The  First  School  in  the  Town  of  Enfield 
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Town  of  Enfield — Transportation 
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had  already  been  built  between  the  south  and  north  parishes  in  Green¬ 
wich,  so  the  building  stopped  at  this  point.  Construction  cost  was 
about  #633  a  mile.  A  petition  filed  in  1825  stated  that  the  road  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  corporation  and  was  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  but 
since  it  was  a  public  necessity,  prayer  was  made  that  the  county  should 
lay  it  out  as  a  public  highway.  Such  was  done  with  a  total  award  of  $1 5 
for  damages,  which  was  granted  to  one  individual,  the  company  getting 
nothing.  One  tollgate  was  operated  on  this  turnpike  being  located 
between  the  dwellings  of  Asa  Gates  and  Henry  Dwight  in  Belchertown. 

The  Petersham  and  Monson  Turnpike  was  created  on  February  29, 
1804  and  received  two  extensions  of  time,  the  second  running  to  June 
1809.  The  corporation  was  authorized  to  build  a  road  from  the  village 
of  Athol  at  a  point  on  the  5th  Massachusetts  Turnpike  almost  due 
south  into  Petersham,  crossing  the  west  end  of  that  town  and  the 
northwest  corner  of  Dana,  thence  southerly  to  the  west  line  of  Dana 
and  entering  Greenwich  near  Greenwich  Village,  at  which  point  it 
crossed  the  6th  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  From  Greenwich  Village,  or 
North  Parish,  it  ran  to  Greenwich  South  Parish  where  it  joined  the 
Belchertown  and  Greenwich  Turnpike,  thence  across  the  eastern  part 
of  Enfield  and  the  western  part  of  Ware,  following  Beaver  Brook 
Valley  and  the  west  side  of  Beaver  Lake  through  Palmer  Center, 
Tenney ville  and  Monson  to  the  Connecticut  line. 

The  road  was  almost  exclusively  a  freight  road,  very  few  stages 
using  it,  and  it  carried  a  heavy  traffic  for  several  years  but  not  enough 
to  make  a  profit.  Rates  of  toll  reflect  the  use  of  the  road  for  freight,  i.e., 
“Provided  also  that  not  more  than  half  the  rate  of  Toll  shall  be  de¬ 
manded  for  any  cart  or  wagon  the  fellies  of  the  wheels  of  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  six  inches  broad.”  The  length  of  the  road  was  about 
forty-one  miles  and  the  cost  of  the  building  about  $350  a  mile.  The 
road  became  free  in  1819,  after  a  life  of  only  ten  years.  The  corporation 
was  authorized  to  erect  three  turnpike  gates,  provided  the  gates  were 
not  to  be  less  than  ten  miles  apart.  One  gate  was  located  in  North 
Dana  at  the  Doubleday  house  on  the  Dana  Road.  The  locations  of 
the  other  two  gates,  if  erected,  are  not  known. 

Enfield  did  not  have  a  post  office  until  seven  years  after  incorpora¬ 
tion  as  a  town  in  1816.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  in 
1823,  mail  was  carried  from  Belchertown  by  a  post  rider.  Capt.  Joseph 
Hooker  filled  that  position  for  a  long  time.  By  Act  of  May  8,  1822,  a 
post  road  was  established  “From  Belchertown,  by  Enfield,  to  Green- 
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wich.”  The  post  office  was  kept  in  various  store  buildings  in  the 
center  of  the  town  practically  all  of  its  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  of 
existence,  moving  with  change  of  postmasters,  and  on  occasions  by 
being  burned  out.  The  list  of  postmasters  and  dates  of  appointment 
are  as  follows: 


Elihu  Lyman 

Jan.  16,  1823 

Eliphas  Jones 

Mar.  17,  1826 

Levi  W.  Lombard 

May  8,  1840 

Oliver  Bryant 

Apr.  24,  1841 

Daniel  B.  Gillett 

Oct.  6,  1851 

Cyrus  F.  Woods 

Feb.  15,  1853 

John  G.  Merriam 

Mar.  13,  1856 

Erskine  E.  Butler 

Dec.  19,  1861 

John  L.  Wilson 

Dec.  8,  1865 

Gilbert  E.  Walker 

Mar.  6,  1867 

Jonathan  E.  Woods 

June  3,  1872 

William  F.  Howe 

Aug.  27,  1885 

Edwin  H.  Howe 

Dec.  19,  1889 

John  H.  Hann 

Oct.  9,  1914 

Archibald  B.  McDaniels 

Feb.  16,  1917 

Edwin  C.  Howe  (acting) 

Dec.  15,  1927 

Edwin  C.  Howe 

Mar.  27,  1928 

Eliphas  Jones,  the  second  Enfield  postmaster,  was  responsible  for  all 
of  the  varieties  of  postmarks  for  which  Enfield  is  famous  and  of  which 
the  fancy  scroll  design  is  the  one  most  used.  This  marking  has  been 
seen  in  use  from  1831  to  1837,  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors:  black, 
magenta,  violet,  red  and  blue. 

Enfield  had  the  distinction  of  having  the  last  post  office  in  the  valley 
and  it  was  discontinued  on  January  14, 1939.  Last  Day  Covers  were  sent 
to  nearly  all  the  states  and  many  foreign  countries  and  are  much 
sought  after  by  collectors  and  others. 

Smiths’  Village  was  located  one  mile  up  the  valley  from  Enfield.  The 
village,  named  for  the  Smiths  who  owned  and  operated  the  mills,  grew 
in  size  to  the  extent  of  having  its  own  railroad  station  and  post  office. 
The  office  was  located  in  the  general  store  of  Alfred  W.  Smith,  and  kept 
the  same  location  until  within  a  couple  of  months  of  its  closing.  The 
postmasters  were  as  follows: 

Alfred  W.  Smith  June  30,  1892 

George  Hall  Mar.  15,  1913 

Mrs.  Mary  Bryan  (acting)  May  15,  1936 

The  office  was  closed  on  May  15,  1936  and  mail  was  sent  to  Enfield. 
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HONOR  ROLL 


OUR  BOYS  WHO  SERVED  THEIR 
COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

STIMXilUlUXW 

WHO  GAVE  HIS  UTF. 

THAT  DEMOCRACY  KttfT  IM 


ANO  TO  THE  HONOR  OF 

f.  BILUNGS  GUY  H.  REEO 
i  01  LUNGS  GEORGE  A.  SEVERANC  E 

0-  JOHNSTON  THONAS  5  SEVERANCE 

J.  KITT  MAURICE  T  SCHOtNUHOW 

R.  MASON  CHESTER  L THRASHER 


WHO  REPRESENTED  GREENWICH 

IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 
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Town  of  Enfield  -War  Records 

THE  Military  Record  of  Enfield  is  one  of  distinction  and  honor; 

the  fact  the  town  was  not  incorporated  until  1816  made  its 
contribution  to  the  Revolutionary  War  necessarily  scant.  But  in  the 
conflicts  following  that  date,  and  continuing  up  to  the  time  of  the 
town’s  extinction,  its  record  was  indeed  remarkable. 

Seven  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  south  parish  participated  in  the 
war  against  Britain.  They  were  Joshua  Crosby,  the  first  minister; 
Benjamin  Rider;  Giles  Rider;  Barnabas  Rich;  John  Stevens;  a  New¬ 
comb,  who  undoubtedly  was  David  Newcomb,  the  son  of  Ebenezer, 
who  came  to  Enfield  a  few  years  following  the  end  of  the  war;  and  a 
man  named  Pratt. 

Stevens  was  reportedly  bayoneted  at  Bunker  Hill,  but  he  escaped 
serious  injury  when  the  instrument,  wielded  by  a  British  soldier,  failed 
to  pierce  Stevens’  knapsack,  which  contained  a  loaf  of  hard  bread. 
The  bread  had  been  probably  overbaked  and  was  undoubtedly  over¬ 
age.  Another  Revolutionary  War  soldier  was  Moses  Allen,  who  moved 
from  Greenwich  to  Enfield  on  his  return.  Numerous  Enfield  partisans 
of  Daniel  Shays’  cause  took  part  in  his  rebellion,  but  history  records 
but  three,  Benjamin  Harwood,  Joseph  Fobes,  Jr.,  and  John  Rea. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  townsmen  who  fought  included  Ichabod  Pope, 
Daniel  Ford,  Roswell  Underwood,  Henry  Fobes,  Joshua  Crosby, 
Samuel  Rich,  Ruggles  Harwood,  Samuel  Barton,  Packard  Ford,  Daniel 
Eddy  and  Kingsley  Underwood. 

In  the  major  conflict,  the  Civil  War,  a  total  of  seventy-two  Enfield 
men  joined  the  Union  forces.  During  the  war  the  townspeople  also 
donated  liberally  of  their  funds  and  made  other  gifts  to  the  nation. 
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The  following  is  Everts’  list  of  Civil  War  participants: 

William  Ayers,  John  Barton,  Dexter  Barton,  Charles  Burton,  Francis  Bester, 
Isbon  Bester,  Dwight  Clark,  Benjamin  F.  Conkey,  George  S.  Corkine,  Ira 
Currie,  Ambrose  B.  Cowan,  Julius  C.  Davis,  Charles  M.  Carter,  Thomas 
Devine,  Patrick  Boyle,  Lewis  H.  Donning,  Thomas  Dwyer,  Joseph  Cadieux, 
Frederick  C.  Enger,  Walter  R.  Gardner,  John  R.  Greenleaf,  Jr.,  Michael 
Gleason,  George  L.  Gibbs,  Oscar  S.  Griswold,  Michael  Hughes,  Coleman 
Hanks,  Ira  L.  Jones,  Martin  L.  Jones,  Charles  F.  Jones,  Andrew  J.  Jones, 
Albert  F.  Johnson. 

John  W.  Keith,  Peter  King,  Jr.,  Justin  Knight,  Edmund  Miller,  John 
Merriam,  Clark  Lilabridge,  Joshua  C.  Lazelle,  Alexander  McLellan,  William 
Mahony,  William  W.  Morse,  Michael  McMillan,  Charles  McClure,  Alfred  E. 
Manley,  Anthony  McGowan,  Edwin  H.  Moore,  William  Newbury,  John  H. 
Newcomb,  Calvin  D.  Newell,  Charles  W.  Newell,  Orin  A.  Powell,  George  W. 
Porter,  Harvey  Packard,  George  A.  Pierce,  Lafayette  Smith,  Henry  D. 
Southwick,  Lyman  F.  Sherer,  Marshall  Rider,  Edward  O.  Randall,  Henry  A. 
Randall,  Brigham  D.  Sprout,  John  Sullivan,  John  W.  Sadler,  Warren  M. 
Sadler,  Charles  Trumbull,  Charles  Underwood,  Edwin  F.  Ward,  Edward 
Wilder,  Aaron  Woods,  James  E.  Woods,  Willard  A.  Withered,  Daniel  Welch. 

The  casualty  list  is  not  available,  but  is  not  believed  to  have  been 
heavy. 

A  total  of  fifty-one  Enfield  men  participated  in  World  War  I, 
according  to  the  temporary  honor  roll  still  existent.  Their  names  will 
be  inscribed  on  bronze  plates  which  will  probably  be  placed  on  the 
office  building  of  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery.  The  participants  follow: 

Carl  Bartlett,  Charles  E.  Boynton,  Robert  G.  Chaffee,  Walter  F.  Colby, 
Frederick  Colby,  Herbert  A.  Coolbeth,  Rexford  Crowther,  Walter  H.  Dawson, 
Edward  R.  Downing,  Richard  B.  Downing,  Rufus  D.  W.  Ewing,  Franklin 
Fleming,  Frank  L.  Gage,  William  E.  Garvin,  John  D.  Gillett,  Frank  C.  Harris, 
Elliot  E.  Harwood,  Robert  H.  Harwood,  Milton  F.  Howe,  Charles  W.  Hol¬ 
comb,  William  M.  Hewitt  (the  latter  was  critically  wounded  and  died  on  the 
battlefield),  George  W.  Jones,  Robert  V.  Johnson,  Harrison  Johnson,  Walter 
S.  Johnson,  William  Johnson,  James  Kelley,  Paul  J.  Lisk,  Arthur  E.  Lord, 
Stewart  Lisk,  Luther  Metcalf,  George  W.  Newbury,  Robert  A.  Newbury, 
Harold  L.  Pike,  Nathan  D.  Potter,  Joseph  N.  Plant,  Arthur  L.  Plant,  Donald 
G.  Rowe,  William  J.  Ritchie,  Elmer  Russell,  H.  Morgan  Ryther,  Guy  A. 
Sanderson,  Roy  E.  Sanderson,  Amiel  Simmington,  William  Simmington, 
Anthony  J.  Stark,  Clifton  W.  Swift,  Reuben  L.  Thayer,  Ralph  B.  Thayer, 
Clark  L.  Thayer,  and  Walter  H.  Theroux. 


Town  of  Enfield  -Personal  Memoirs 


IT  IS  Extremely  Difficult  for  most  persons  to  realize  the  senti¬ 
mental  phase  of  the  taking  of  Enfield  for  Boston’s  water  supply. 
Dora  C.  Foley,  a  former  resident,  brings  out  much  of  this  feeling  in  a 
brief  article.  She  states : 

When  the  startling  report  that  Enfield  must  go  was  first  circulated  among  her 
friends,  a  wave  of  deep,  heartfelt  lamentation  swept  over  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  The  news  was  not  entirely  unsuspected,  for  it  was  generally  believed 
there  was  little  hope  such  an  eventuality  would  not  occur. 

Nevertheless,  the  residents  of  the  town  did  not  believe  the  crisis  was  near 
at  hand,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  had  resolutely  put  such  a  thought  out  of 
their  minds.  They  did  not  want  to  realize  the  real  meaning  of  the  loss  of  their 
homeland. 

Year  by  year,  Enfield  struggled  along,  vainly  fighting  for  its  life,  many 
assuming  the  false  hope  that  such  a  plan  might  never  come  to  fruition. 
During  this  period,  however,  it  was  generally  believed  the  days  of  Enfield  were 
“numbered.” 

A  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Commission,  held  in  Enfield, 
foretold  the  dire  tidings,  and  with  it  came  widespread  mourning  and  sorrow 
which  shrouded  the  whole  town  within  its  somber  folds. 

The  death  of  Swift  River  Valley  was  predestined  and  that  fact  called  for 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  residents  to  face  the  inevitable.  Last  minute 
gatherings  to  recall  the  happy  past  were  planned.  There  was  little  jollification 
in  such  meetings,  for  little  was  left  but  to  slowly  watch  out  the  lingering 
moments  as  the  community  passed  into  eternity.  Sadly  whispered  farewells 
were  in  order  as  Enfield  walked  down  the  valley  of  silence,  down  the  dim, 
voiceless  valley  to  its  eternal  doom. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  SWIFT  RIVER  VALLEY 

When  I  travel  a  highway  winding  down 
Through  a  beautiful  valley  in  Enfield  town, 

I  am  deeply  moved,  and  in  much  despair 
When  I  think  of  the  tragedy  happening  there. 

For  the  village  streets  and  the  wayside  farms 
And  inviting  homes  with  attractive  charms, 

Shall  receive  no  warmth  from  the  mid-day  sun 
When  the  big  municipal  dam  is  done. 

And  the  Prescott  brooks  and  the  Greenwich  rills, 

Which  have  sung  and  danced  for  the  green-gowned  hills, 

With  the  winding  road  and  the  railroad  track 

Shall  have  been  submerged  when  the  stream  sweeps  back. 


From  their  quiet  graves  where  they  long  have  slept, 

Where  their  friends  once  mourned  and  their  dear  ones  wept, 
Without  cortege,  cars  or  incarnate  tread 
Come  the  exodus  of  the  silent  dead. 

Without  song  or  sob,  or  the  parson’s  prayer, 

They  have  been  transferred  from  their  shelter  there. 

Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  dead  protest 
At  this  sacrilege  of  their  sacred  rest? 

While  the  village  store  and  the  old  hotel, 

Which  have  served  for  a  hundred  years  so  well, 

And  the  house  of  God  must  be  taken  down 
For  the  inundation  of  Enfield  town. 


On  this  good  green  earth,  where  we  chance  to  roam, 
We  shall  find  no  friends  like  the  folks  back  home, 
Where  a  friendly  nod  and  a  neighbor’s  smile 
Are  the  things  of  life  that  are  well  worth  while. 
There  is  no  bad  faith,  and  no  vain  regret, 

Where  truth  and  sincerity  linger  yet. 

Would  your  souls  enthuse,  could  your  hearts  be  gay 
Were  your  old  home  village  destroyed  some  day? 
When  the  flood  gates  close,  with  the  work  complete, 
There  will  be  no  traces  of  Enfield  street. 

Do  you  wonder  much  there  are  those  who  care, 

Who  have  loved  the  town  and  traditions  there! 


A.  A.  Chickering 
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MEMORIES 

O  lovely  valley,  you  live  anew 
As  Memory  brings  these  thoughts  of  you- 
Sun-crowned  hilltops  and  shady  nooks; 
Velvet  meadows,  the  rippling  brooks; 
Cool,  deep  woodland  haunt  of  deer, 

And  other  wildlife,  fleet  with  fear; 

Sweet  calls  of  birds;  soft  sigh  of  pines; 
Silvery  streaks  on  anglers’  lines; 
Star-strewn  radiance  of  moonlight  glow 
Agleam  on  crystal  lakes  below; 

Sunrise  beauty  on  each  loved  hill; 

Sunset  splendor,  serene  and  still; 
Awakened  spring,  with  treetops  high 
Like  pale  green  lace  across  the  sky; 
Bright  summer  views  of  farmlands  neat; 
Brilliant  gardens  with  flowers  sweet; 

A  blaze  of  glory  in  Autumn’s  breeze 
From  gorgeous,  vividly-tinted  trees; 

Keen  Winter  sports,  with  every  scene 
Be-jeweled  with  a  sparkling  sheen; 

The  little  school,  with  plenty  of  play 
To  lighten  studies  of  children  gay; 

The  village  church,  its  song  and  prayer 
Blessing  the  peaceful  Sabbath  air; 

The  dear  old  homes  you  glorified, 

Where  generations  lived  and  died — 

Your  charm  lives  on,  sad  hearts  to  ease, 


0  lovely  Valley,  in  memories. 


B.  W.  Anderson 


ENFIELD 

I  wonder  if  you  folks  have  thought  Of  the  changes  that  time  will  bring 
To  our  little  town  of  Enfield,  To  the  homes  and  everything. 

Many  homes  are  now  deserted,  Vines  have  grown  round  the  doors; 

For  the  loved  ones  who  have  lived  there  Will  return  there  nevermore. 

As  you  pass  each  vacant  farmhouse,  Fences  tumbling,  weeds  up  high; 

A  sense  of  sadness  overcomes  you,  Somehow  you  feel  that  you  could  cry. 
The  timber  axe  has  cut  the  pines,  Whose  murmur  lulled  you  oft  to  rest 
When  evening’s  gathering  shadow  Slowly  down  upon  you  pressed. 

Every  day  has  brought  a  change,  With  dike  and  dam,  homes  torn  down; 
You  would  never  know  ’twas  Enfield,  That  pretty  little  town. 

Gladys  Aughtry 
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OLD-TIME  SLEIGH-RIDE  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY 

Ralph  Minard  wrote  a  description  of  the  old-time  sleighing  party 
in  the  January  1938  edition  of  the  Athol  Daily  News.  You  who  are  old 
enough  recall  the  many  sleigh-rides  through  the  Swift  River  Valley 
which  occurred  many  years  ago.  Here  are  a  few  fond  recollections : 

Those  were  the  real  sleigh-rides,  with  lots  of  straw  in  the  big  sleigh;  plenty  of 
robes  and  blankets,  almost  smothering  you,  and  the  runners  gliding  smoothly 
over  the  glistening  snow  as  a  big  moon  smiled  down  on  you. 

Today  such  parties  are  almost  impossible,  for  there  are  few  sleighs,  fewer 
teams,  fewer  jingling  sleigh  bells,  but  more  important,  little  of  the  valley  left 
to  renew  such  happy  events. 

I  know  you  can  readily  recall  the  snuggling  under  the  blankets  which  covered 
the  large  quantity  of  straw  beneath.  The  sideboards  kept  the  cold  breezes 
away;  hot  freestones  kept  our  feet  warm;  and  the  stones  maintained  their 
heat  since  they  were  well  wrapped  in  flannel  and  burlap. 

The  lanterns  hung  over  the  side  of  the  sleigh  to  make  bright  the  snowy 
highway,  and  you  can  still  hear  the  clop-clop  and  crunch-crunch  of  the  horses, 
their  white  breath  like  steam  as  it  poured  from  their  nostrils.  And  still  better, 
you  remember  the  gay  chatter,  the  laughter  and  songs  as  we  sped  along  or 
slowly  rode  the  steep  hills.  And  best  of  all,  your  best  girl  enfolded  partly  in 
her  blanket,  but  much  more  so  in  your  arms. 

What  matter  if  some  of  the  blankets  were  far  too  odorous  from  their  too 
constant  use  by  their  steeds?  What  matter  too  if  the  freestones  lost  their 
warmth?  You  were  young  and  frivolous  then  and  it  meant  jumping  out  of  the 
sleigh  and  running  alongside  to  restore  warmth,  and  perhaps,  more  often  than 
not,  linger  a  bit  by  the  snow-covered  road  for  intimate  chats  and  a  possible 
embrace  from  your  pretty  partner  on  the  ride. 

Then  you  reach  the  inn  or  hotel  where  a  bountiful  meal  has  been  prepared. 
How  you  relish  the  good  things,  and  what  an  appetite  the  ride  has  provided. 

After  that  from  somewhere  a  fiddler  appears,  and  that  means  dancing.  Not 
the  modern-day  kind  but  the  old-fashioned  reels  and  other  square  dance 
numbers,  with  some  member  of  the  party  calling  the  numbers. 

About  midnight  it  is  time  to  break  up  the  festivities,  and  you  help  your  girl 
don  her  heavy  coat  and  boots,  you’ve  had  a  wonderful  time,  and  with  more 
laughter  and  chatter,  filled  to  the  brim  with  happiness,  you  begin  the  journey 
home.  That  is  as  happy  and  cheery  a  trip  as  the  earlier  one,  and  with  your  fair 
companion  in  your  arms,  you  count  off  another  in  the  many  wonderful 
sleigh-rides  which  took  place  in  Swift  River  Valley. 

— with  apologies  to  Mr.  Minard  for  editing  his  story. 
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REPEATED  HISTORY 

On  the  top  of  old  Mt.  Quabbin 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Where  the  Indians  built  their  wigwams 
In  the  long,  long  years  ago. 

It  was  there  they  hunted  turkey 
And  the  red  deer  was  a  victim 
Of  their  arrows  on  Mt.  Quabbin 
In  those  days  so  long  ago. 

’Neath  the  shadows  of  Mt.  Quabbin 
Winding  through  the  pines  and  birches 
Flowed  a  silvery  stream  of  water 
That  was  called  the  river  Swift. 

And  up  this  river  swam  the  salmon, 

Charming  king  of  all  game  fishes. 

And  the  speckled  trout  were  leaping 
In  the  river  and  its  branches. 

But  the  white  man  drove  the  Indians 
From  the  top  of  old  Mt.  Quabbin, 

Drove  him  from  his  hunting  ground 
On  plain  and  hill  and  dale. 

So  today  we  stand  on  Quabbin, 

Looking  north  across  the  valley, 

See  the  silvery  ribbon  river 
Winding  out  among  the  hillsides; 

See  the  change  rise  up  before  us 
Since  the  red  men  left  the  forest. 

See  the  churches,  farms  and  dwellings 
Where  the  mighty  oak  once  stood. 

Yes,  we  love  this  dear  old  valley. 

Happy  days  they  have  been  many. 

Yet,  perhaps  the  Indians  love 
It  just  as  much. 

So  again  the  deeds  repeated. 

We,  its  people,  are  defeated. 

We  must  take  the  road  the  Indians  took 
So  many  years  ago. 

Quite  some  change  between  evictions: 

Those  red  men,  they  fought  the  victors 
When  the  white  man  took  the  river 
And  drove  them  far  from  off  their  hills, 

Now  the  white  man  sits  and  ponders, 

Counts  his  dollars  and  then  wonders 

If  his  neighbor’s  shack  is  bringing  more  than  his. 
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White  man’s  first  love  is  his  dollars 
Sentiment  will  some  time  follow. 

Yet,  the  red  man  loved  the  trail, 

He  fought  for  it  his  place  to  roam; 

So  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
When  the  natives  will  be  shifting; 

They  must  do  as  the  Indians  did 
So  many,  many  years  ago. 

As  the  drillers  drill  for  ledges 
That  will  furnish  sites  for  damming, 

The  poor  paleface  sits  and  ponders 
As  the  fatal  day  is  pending 
When  the  dwellings  that  are  burning 
Send  their  white  smoke  upward  curling, 

And  the  pictures  in  the  clouds 
Are  dimly  seen  by  white  man’s  eye 
On  the  top  of  old  Mt.  Quabbin. 

Ghostly  figures  slow  are  weaving 
In  and  out  among  the  campfires 
As  they  did  long  years  ago. 

See  the  Indian  spirits  showing 
In  the  smoke  clouds  on  Mt.  Quabbin: 

Faces  bronzed  show  happiness, 

The  red  man’s  day  has  come. 

So  old  Enfield  is  demolished, 

Gone  are  spots  which  once  we  cherished 

Gone  forever,  yea,  forever 

Are  the  red  man’s  hunting  grounds. 

Let  us  climb  again  up  Quabbin 
Just  once  more  before  the  parting 
There  is  water  in  the  valley, 

And  the  silvery  river’s  gone. 

Gone  are  churches,  farms  and  dwellings, 

Gone  are  trees  and  fertile  meadows, 

Nothing  left  but  just  the  water, 

Where  the  red  man’s  feet  once  trod. 

So  the  moral  of  this  story, 

All  man’s  deed  will  not  bring  glory. 

Let  our  lives  be  for  each  other, 

Let  us  love  one  another, 

From  this  day  and  evermore. 

By  Samuel  D.  Ritchie,  Meadow  Street,  North  Amherst 

The  poem  “ Repeated  History ”  was  written  by  Samuel  D.  Ritchie ,  who  was  born  and 
lived  in  Enfield,  Massachusetts.  The  poem  was  written  while  Mr.  Ritchie  lived  in  Enfield.  It 
was  recited  by  his  daughter ,  Per  sis,  upon  her  graduation  from  the  Belchertown  High  School. 
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AMERICANS  still  display  amazement  as  they  note  government- 
l\.  approved  lotteries  throughout  many  European  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  But  gambling  was  common  in  the  early  days  of  our 
nation. 

A  lottery  was  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  March 
1762  to  raise  funds  for  building  a  bridge  across  the  “Chicabee”  (Chico¬ 
pee)  River,  on  the  road  from  Springfield  to  the  Swift  River  Valley. 

Another  lottery  was  authorized  in  December  of  the  same  year  to 
raise  funds  for  repairing  the  West  Springfield  bridge.  In  fact,  such 
money-raising  schemes  were  very  prevalent  during  the  eighteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  in  this  state. 

The  twenty-four  hour  watch  for  enemy  airplanes  throughout  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II  in  Swift  River  Valley  was  actually 
nothing  new  in  that  area.  Back  in  Revolutionary  times  a  watch  was 
maintained  on  top  of  Great  Quabbin,  which  was  called  Telegraph  Hill. 
A  prearranged  code  of  signals  provided  for  contact  between  Mount 
Holyoke  and  New  Braintree,  in  case  of  alarm.  Such  signals  would 
convey  necessary  information  which  runners  carried  to  officers  in 
charge  of  patriot  companies  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

Here’s  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  of  an  Enfield  druggist,  dated 
November  1846: 


Drugs ,  Medicines ,  Essential  oils ,  essences ,  sarsaparilla  syrup , 
cologne ,  foreign  leeches;  The  best  vegetable  Pills  that  can  be  made ,  at 
25c  per  box  (50  in  a  box)  Dr.  T.  S.  W right. 
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THE  HOWE  ALMANAC 

A  copy  of  this  quaint  publication,  dated  1818,  comprises  a  twenty- 
four  page  depiction  of  weather,  table  of  the  solar  system,  including  two 
eclipses,  one  each  of  the  sun  and  moon,  interest  table,  rates  of  letter 
postage,  and  predictions  for  1817,  “omitted  last  year  for  want  of  room.” 

The  front  page  explains  the  year  1818  was  “the  second  after  Bis¬ 
sextile  (Leap  Year),  and  the  42nd  of  Columbian  Independence.”  It 
adds  the  Almanac  is  fitted  to  the  town  of  Greenwich,  Massachusetts, 
but  will  serve  for  any  of  the  adjoining  states. 

It  contains,  the  copy  discloses,  “all  necessary  for  an  Almanac,  and  a 
variety  of  matter,  useful,  instructive  and  amusing.” 

Howe  assumed  several  nom  de  plumes ,  such  as  John  Nokerkoke, 
Knokerkoke,  and  Saxifax.  He  wrote  the  Almanac  under  the  name  of 
Philo  Astronomlae.  The  page  carried  a  United  States  Seal  of  early 
vintage;  the  following  verse:  “With  deep  research  and  reason  bright, 
Explore  the  cause  of  heat  and  light;  What  laws  the  winds  and  waves 
obey,  And  trace  the  fields  where  Comets  play.”  The  final  two  lines  are: 
“Greenwich:  Printed  and  sold,  price  5  dolls,  one  groce,  60c  per  dozen;  8 
cents  single.  September  1817.” 

The  two  eclipses  will  be  invisible  to  humans,  the  self-trained  astron¬ 
omer  states,  the  first  in  May,  the  second  in  October;  the  next  note  lists 
the  Lunar  Cycle  as  14;  Solar  Cycle,  7;  Roman  Indiction,  6;  Epact,  23; 
Dominical  Letter,  D,  and  the  Julian  Period,  6531.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Table  of  the  Solar  System,  with  distances  from  most  of  the  planets 
stated  as  “unknown.”  The  diameter  of  all  but  Vesta,  however,  is 
listed  in  miles. 

Below  the  interest  table  on  page  3  is  a  verse  “to  a  large  beautiful 
Lady,  in  company  with  the  author  in  a  lottery  ticket.”  Because  of 
postal  censorship  regulations,  the  verse  will  be  elided.  The  fourth 
page  is  headed  by  the  unprinted  1817  predictions  as  noted  above. 
They  begin  with  a  two-line  bit  of  verse,  “As  follies  do  all  ranks  attend, 
I  guess  them  out,  that  each  may  mend.” 

Howe  declares  ladies  will  not  spend  so  much  time  making  pies  in 
1817,  as  usual;  but  whether  they  will  be  as  agreeably  employed  is 
problematical.  Another  prediction  avers  when  men  drink  new  rum 
profusely,  because  it  is  cheap,  he  guesses  their  families  will  have  to  live 
several  days  without  bread.  Another  says  the  ladies  will  wear  more 
silks  and  calicoes  than  are  necessary  to  keep  them  warm,  and  drink 
more  tea  than  is  requisite  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  remaining 
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“predictions”  conclude  with  this  bit  of  comment  pertaining  to  the 
marriage  of  a  Mr.  Vining  to  an  unnamed  lady:  “There’s  signs  of  a 
prolific  year,  the  sun’s  dark  spots  are  shining;  Pumpkins  and  beans 
indifferent  are,  But  Ladies  got  to  twining.” 

The  Almanac  then  begins  its  monthly  record  of  general  knowledge 
such  as  is  common  today.  This  includes  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  and  the  appearance  of  the  seven  stars;  but  in  italics  throughout 
and  between  other  printed  information  of  predictions,  are  adages  of  the 
author’s  own  mind,  some  understandable,  others  perplexing  in  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  latter  pervade  the  entire  twelve-month  listing  and,  apparently 
because  he  ran  out  of  italics,  many  of  these  are  printed  in  ordinary  type. 

A  poem  of  utter  despair  and  agony  begins  at  the  top  of  each  page  and 
only  completes  its  morbid  lines  in  the  December  page.  How  Mr. 
Howe,  a  true  inlander,  was  able  to  foretell  the  time  of  high  and  low 
tide  in  his  book,  is  among  the  many  novelties  of  his  work.  Within  the 
tables  are  such  abbreviations  as  C.C.P.  and  S.  Bangor;  C.C.P.  and 
Warren,  C.C.P.  and  S.  Boston,  as  well  as  one  odd  item  on  January  31, 
1818,  listed  merely  as  “Cold  Tuesday,  1815.”  Other  pages  carry  the 
familiar  C.C.P.  and  S.  Paris,  Lenox,  Portland,  Worcester,  and  many 
other  familiar  communities. 

His  1818  predictions  follow  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  the  previous 
year,  many  of  them  bordering  slightly  on  the  unprintable  side.  Three 
pages  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Almanac  are  devoted  to  a  sermon 
delivered  by  a  Lady  to  an  audience  of  both  sexes.  The  text  was,  “Who 
so  findeth  a  husband,  findeth  a  good  thing.”  The  theme  of  the  dis¬ 
course  suggests  that  “unless  women  find  such  mates  they  are  doomed 
to  a  life  of  dullness,  compunction  of  conscience,  and  the  latter  years  of 
their  lives  are  devoted  to  repentance.” 

The  balance  of  the  book  is  allocated  to  poems,  stories,  a  riddle  as 
well  as  the  answer  to  the  previous  year’s  enigma;  and  the  final  page 
advises  all  that  Mr.  Howe  has  “procured  new  printing  apparatus 
and  will  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  printing  on  reasonable  terms.” 

The  final  item  is  this  advertisement:  “A  small  assortment  of  books 
and  blanks  of  all  kinds; — ALSO  A  small  Farm,  pleasantly  situated, 
and  under  good  cultivation.” 

A  rare  item  is  a  copy  of  a  formal  invitation  to  a  quarter  ball,  pre¬ 
sumably  sponsored  by  the  managers  of  the  mills  in  Enfield  during  the 
early  days  of  that  community.  The  invitation,  printed  in  script, 
“respectfully  solicits  the  company  of  yourself  and  lady  at  the  Hall  of 
R.  Church,  on  Wednesday,  April  5,  1843,  at  4  o’clock,  p.m.” 
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The  names  of  the  managers,  H.  S.  Eddy,  J.  Wilson,  L.  Shumway, 
G.  Fiske,  M.  H.  Gross  and  Dexter  Winter,  are  contained  on  the  invita¬ 
tion.  A  handsome  scroll  cut  depicting  a  harp,  horn,  and  another  harp¬ 
like  instrument,  set  in  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  adorns  the  invitation. 

John  Howe,  Enfield  printer,  wit,  and  publisher  had  an  odd  bookmark 
which  was  frank  enough  to  warrant  the  return  of  books  he  loaned. 

The  small  yellow-colored  card  read : 

The  property  of  John  Howe. 

If  this  be  borrow’d  by  a  Friend,  Right  welcome  shall  he  be; 

To  read,  to  copy,  not  to  lend;  But  to  return  to  me. 

Not  that  imparted  knowledge  doth  Diminish  learning’s  store; 

But  Books,  I  find,  sometimes  when  Lent  Return  to  me,  no  more. 

Each  of  the  early  town  collectors  of  taxes  apparently  had  his  own  tax 
bills  printed,  and  each  presumably  added  special  bits  of  sage  advice  to 
the  taxpayer.  In  1820,  Collector  John  Howe,  possibly  the  printer, 
decorated  the  edges  of  his  two-by-four  inch  billheads  thus:  “May  you 
pay  your  debts  and  your  taxes;  live  free  from  all  strife,  and  enjoy 
health  and  plenty,  good  friends  and  long  life.” 

Similar  billheads  prepared  for  Collector  Ocran  Hanks  in  1823  pos¬ 
sessed  this  self-conceived  adage:  “Come,  pay  me  your  taxes,  and  you’ll 
have  the  thanks  of  your  most  obedient  servant,  O.  Hanks.”  That  such 
sayings  were  changed  frequently  is  noted  by  the  1822  advice  of  Collec¬ 
tor  Hanks.  He  states,  “Money  answers  all  ends,  good  folks  can  you 
doubt  it?  You  can  have  no  law,  gospel  or  physic,  without  it.” 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  such  annual  printing  was  done  at  the  Howe 
press  might  account  for  the  sagacity  of  the  sayings,  with  Mr.  Howe  as 
the  real  author  of  all  or  most  of  them.  Another  early  printing  job  of 
John  Howe  is  a  sixteen-page  booklet  containing  an  oration  pronounced 
before  Mount  Zion  Lodge  at  Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  on  June  24, 
1824,  by  Rev.  James  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Hardwick  lodge  and 
past  high-priest  of  K.H.R.A.  Chapter,  and  Knights  Templar.  The 
occasion  was  listed  as  the  “Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.”  The 
ancient  paper  is  in  excellent  condition  and  was  hand-sewed. 

While  Howe’s  Almanac  was  printed  for  wide  distribution,  reaching 
New  York  and  many  cities  beyond  the  Eastern  seaboard,  his  annual 
“New  Year’s  Rhymes”  was  for  local  consumption,  and  its  length  was 
because  of  the  fact  he  included  practically  every  person  of  consequence 
in  town  in  its  2,500-  to  3,000-word  composition.  The  annual  work 
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included  the  names  and  activities  of  the  town’s  residents,  and  usually 
added  words  of  praise  or  high  compliments  for  the  goods  they  might 
have  on  sale.  The  rhymes  were  prepared  for  distribution  on  New 
Year’s  Day  and  his  printing  shop  was  usually  jammed  with  citizens 
seeking  their  free  copy.  The  reading  of  the  poem  would  normally 
suffice  as  a  history  of  the  town  for  the  past  twelve-months  period. 

One  in  1862  mentions  the  fact  that  Jim  Rice  left  for  war  service  and 
devoted  considerable  length  to  the  impending  conflict.  The  list  of 
persons  mentioned  ranged  from  a  farmer  who  suffered  an  accident 
when  his  horse  ran  away,  to  the  fact  Parson  Perkins  and  Father  Healy 
differed  in  creeds  more  than  in  size,  adding,  “each  argued  well,  with 
words  of  terror  to  prove  the  other  in  an  error,”  and  concluding,  the 
style  of  Reverend  Perkins  was  “logy,”  while  the  Irish  priest  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  “broguy.”  Even  the  singers  at  the  Sunday  services  re¬ 
ceived  compliments  for  their  individual  accomplishments  as  choir 
members;  one  “sang  like  a  bird”;  the  leader,  a  Mr.  Pierce,  was  “im¬ 
bued  with  pathos  of  fire  as  he  scraped  skillfully  his  fiddle  strings  and 
sang  lustily.” 

A  bit  of  business  acumen  is  noted  in  his  words  concerning  the 
businessmen  in  town  who  refused  to  advertise.  Presumably  the  printer 
felt  they  should  call  on  him  more  frequently,  for  he  declares  they  are 
“possibly  alive,  but  don’t  realize  why  their  business  won’t  thrive.” 

The  death  of  Josiah  Woods  is  noted  in  the  1881  New  Year’s  com¬ 
position,  as  is  a  free  advertisement  for  Dr.  S.  R.  Town,  who  “rides  each 
day  from  morn  to  night,  to  heal  the  sick  is  his  delight.” 

And  Mr.  Gillett  is  lauded,  because  his  workers  in  the  mill,  “they  all 
say,  can  go  to  church  or  stay  away,”  without  fear  of  losing  their  jobs; 
and  “any  man  may  vote  his  will  without  being  ousted  from  the  mill.” 
A  Mr.  Wright  is  a  man-jack  of  all  trades,  according  to  Howe,  who  is 
described  as,  “in  harness-fixing  he  can’t  be  beat,  at  shoemaking  he  does 
excel,  and  shaves  and  cuts  the  hair  as  well;  a  fine  man  of  liberal  soul, 
a  barber  great,  without  a  Pole.” 

While  these  rhymes  include  many  of  the  important  details  of  the 
previous  year’s  major  happenings,  it  is  evident,  after  a  close  study  of 
the  poems,  they  are  indirectly  for  advertising  purposes.  Mr.  Howe 
strayed  away  from  business  in  many  instances  in  his  work,  but  such 
was  the  cleverness  of  the  man  that  perhaps  not  too  many  Enfield 
residents  found  in  the  “annuals”  the  commercial  quality  of  the 
poems.  Nevertheless,  they  were  most  popular  and  much  sought 
after  by  all. 
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A  scrutiny  of  the  early  church  records  of  Enfield  readily  indicates  the 
effects  of  the  strict  Calvinistic  moral  code  taught  there,  and  the 
natural  results  of  such  severe  practises  on  the  part  of  the  elders  of  the 
church.  The  events  covering  such  early  days  show  without  question 
that  the  church  leaders,  deacons  and  others,  were  undoubtedly  “their 
brothers’  keepers.” 

The  slightest  variance  from  the  directives  and  hard  lessons  of  the 
Bible  were  enforced  on  both  church  members  and  townsmen  alike, 
and  any  and  all  violators  were  immediately  summoned  to  trial  by  the 
church  body.  Many  such  violations  were  definitely  within  the  province 
of  the  church,  such  as  the  case  of  a  minister  whose  “un-ministerial 
conduct”  was  such  as  to  warrant  his  immediate  suspension  and  ul¬ 
timate  discharge  from  his  duties  by  the  church  and  a  later  council. 

But  the  straying  from  any  but  the  most  exemplary  conduct  by 
citizens  of  the  town  became  at  once  the  duty  of  the  deacons  and  others. 
They  brought  complaints  to  bring  the  indicted  man  or  woman  into  the 
church  court,  and  there  subjugate  him  or  her  to  trial  and  ensuing 
punishment,  or  spiritual  exile,  if  found  guilty.  In  the  early  days,  the 
person  charged  was  practically  forced  to  prove  his  innocence,  rather 
than  to  be  judged  innocent  unless  positive  proof  to  the  contrary 
was  certain. 

One  woman  was  charged  with  conduct  “unworthy  of  a  church 
member,”  and  when  she  denied  the  allegations,  a  further  charge  of 
untruthfulness  was  added  to  the  original  complaints.  In  1861,  a  man 
was  charged  with  intemperance  and  given  a  suspension  of  three 
months  from  the  church;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  still  ad¬ 
judged  afflicted  with  the  same  habit  and  permanently  dismissed  from 
the  congregation. 

Failure  to  participate  in  frequent  communion  was  charged  against 
numerous  other  members  and,  after  hearings,  such  lapsers  were  first 
given  admonitions  and,  if  they  failed  to  reform,  were  eventually  dis¬ 
missed  from  membership.  One  man  was  brought  to  trial  for  adopting 
the  belief  of  “universal  and  unconditional  salvation  of  all  men.”  When 
he  refused  at  a  trial  to  admit  the  error  of  his  thinking,  he,  too,  was 
indefinitely  suspended,  but  the  conviction  was  hardly  unanimous. 

In  1843,  a  man  was  accused  of  falsely  accusing  a  woman  parishioner. 
The  accused  informed  the  church  he  was  not  a  member  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  and  advised  them  they  had  no  legal  right  to  try  him  on  that  or 
any  other  complaints.  He  was,  nevertheless,  convicted  and  warned 
he  could  never  become  a  member. 
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In  1839,  one  man  was  admonished  for  profanity,  while  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  two  women  and  a  man  were  up  on  charges  of  immoral  conduct. 
All  were  convicted,  as  was  another  who  failed  to  subscribe  to  a  certain 
article  in  the  Covenant.  Still  another  was  admonished  for  his  failure 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church.  In  1824,  the  church  was 
faced  with  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  by  another  male  mem¬ 
ber.  The  alleged  violator  failed  to  appear  and  he  suffered  immediate 
severance  from  the  body. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  interesting  trials  concerned  one  Clark 
Stone,  who  had  leased  part  of  his  property  for  a  race  track.  This 
action  was  termed  unchristian,  against  public  morals,  a  scandal  to 
himself,  the  church,  and  the  town,  and  a  direct  challenge  to  religion. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  culprit  into  church  court,  but 
all  failed.  He  was  quickly  convicted  and  separated  from  the  church. 
Still  another  was  not  only  charged  with  drinking  liquor,  but  also  com¬ 
plained  of  “frivolity”  in  such  drinking.  Profanity  was  added  to  the 
complaint,  and  he,  too,  suffered  the  loss  of  his  church  connection. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  instances  where  even  the 
slightest  infraction  of  the  moral  code,  set  up  by  the  church,  was  cause 
for  punishment.  Deacons  and  other  officers  of  the  church  deemed  it 
their  bounden  duty  to  see  to  it  that  all  citizens  observed  the  strictest 
conduct,  the  morality  of  the  conduct  being  interpreted  by  these  same 
officials.  During  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  church  members  were 
lauded  for  their  close  observance  of  their  brethren  and  any  such  lapses 
would  immediately  bring  to  the  homes  of  such  violators  one  or  more 
of  the  church  officers,  to  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways. 

It  is  interesting  to  relate,  however,  that  even  the  most  diligent  of 
deacons  and  others  carried  on  horse  trading  and  other  business  affairs 
with  a  shrewdness  that  apparently  affected  their  consciences  not  a 
whit,  regardless  of  what  they  “did  not”  say  relative  to  the  merits  or 
defects  of  their  animals.  Such  traits  were  generally  called  “Yankee 
shrewdness,”  and  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the  average  farmer. 

The  slavery  question  was  prominently  discussed  in  the  1840’s  and 
the  Enfield  church  at  once  took  cognizance  of  its  dangers.  In  1844, 
the  church  officially  rebuked  its  Southern  brethren  and  deemed  such  a 
cause  a  system  of  Sin  and  Injustice,  both  unmoral  and  cruel.  Kingsley 
Underwood  was  the  proposer  of  such  a  resolution  which  was  mailed  to 
churches  in  the  South. 

The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow  was  rarely  openly  broken  in  early 
Enfield,  but  in  one  instance  a  member  of  the  church  was  charged  with 
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scandal  for  living  apart  from  his  wife.  A  legal  separation  of  the  pair 
later  brought  its  usual  result,  indefinite  suspension  of  the  husband. 

A  “Gentlemen’s  Association”  was  formed  in  Enfield  in  1826,  its 
purpose  being  mainly  to  support  foreign  missions.  At  the  time  it  was  an 
auxiliary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Deacon  Aaron 
Woods  was  the  first  president;  C.  Freeman  Pope,  its  first  treasurer. 
Admission  to  the  association  was  the  payment  of  at  least  one  dollar, 
but  many  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  paid  in  five  or  ten  dollars,  and 
several  others  managed  to  become  members  with  the  payment  of 
twenty  to  thirty  cents. 

Within  a  year  or  two  the  women  were  permitted  to  join  and  the 
name  changed  to  the  Enfield  Benevolent  Society.  In  1850,  the  society 
raised  a  total  of  $1,970.00  for  missions.  In  later  years  such  donations 
were  voted  and  paid  directly  by  the  church.  The  society  went  out  of 
existence  in  1882. 

At  the  start  of  the  19th  century  the  salary  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Enfield  Church  was  $900,  plus  the  use  of  the  parsonage,  as  well  as  a 
four-week  annual  vacation.  One  minister  insisted  on  a  five-week  rest, 
and  this  was  granted.  His  salary  was  set  at  $1,000.  In  1903,  the  church 
voted  its  appreciation  to  Lyman  D.  Potter  for  his  donation  which  was 
large  enough  to  build  the  parsonage  barn  and  redecorate  the  church. 

The  church  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  entity  in  1906,  and  no 
change  in  the  bidding  for  pews  was  directed.  The  annual  church  reports 
listed  the  deaths  of  members  in  the  preceding  year,  and  carried  out 
their  ages  to  years,  months  and  days.  Such  lists  are  impressive  in  most 
instances  because  of  the  advanced  ages  of  the  deceased. 

One  item  in  the  church  records  shows  electric  lights  were  installed  in 
1913  in  the  church,  chapel,  and  parsonage.  In  1914,  despite  the  fact 
a  new  pastor  was  bringing  his  bride  with  him  to  Enfield,  the  salary 
was  reduced  one  hundred  dollars.  By  that  date,  however,  the  member¬ 
ship  had  declined  to  below  two  hundred. 

An  interesting  item  pertains  to  the  sale  (or  rental)  of  pews.  This 
was  effected  by  bidding,  and  the  range  in  assessments  is  extremely 
variant.  Number  one  was  fifteen  dollars;  there  was  no  number  two 
listed  in  any  record.  Three  and  four  were  twenty-two;  five  and  six, 
thirty-three;  seven  and  eight,  thirty-eight;  and  nine,  ten,  and  up  to 
number  fourteen  were  forty  dollars.  Then  began  a  gradual  drop  in 
such  charges  with  the  lowest  set  at  five  dollars  annually.  The  gallery 
charges  were  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents,  bringing  a  total  pew  income 
of  $1,255.50  to  the  church  annually. 
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These  items  all  pertained  to  the  Enfield  Congregational  Church. 

The  Enfield  Christian  Temperance  Union  lived  a  brief  life.  It  was 
organized  in  1878,  and  quit  three  years  later.  The  record  book  was 
turned  over  to  the  church  and  was  accepted  by  that  body  “until  such 
time  as  it  may  be  needed  again  in  the  days  to  come.”  The  society  had  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  including  two  young  Chi¬ 
nese  students  who  were  attending  the  Enfield  schools.  Fifty-one  women 
were  among  the  members,  and  Rufus  D.  Woods  was  the  first  president. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  all  of  the  records  of  the  Enfield  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  were  complete  even  to  the  minutest  detail.  The  clerks 
apparently  took  their  office  seriously  for  even  in  cases  where  constables 
or  deputy  sheriffs  were  directed  to  serve  notices  on  citizens,  in  each 
instance  the  entire  legal  phraseology  of  such  notices,  as  well  as  the 
officers’  returns,  were  listed,  word  for  word,  in  the  record  book. 

Letters  inviting  clergymen  to  serve  as  local  pastors,  and  their  replies, 
were  carried  in  full  in  the  records.  The  lengthy  testimony  in  the  case 
of  the  discharged  Reverend  Whitton,  a  pastor  who  was  deemed  to 
have  served  too  long  to  satisfy  the  parish,  is  also  carried  in  the  book. 

The  church  called  a  special  meeting  in  1897  and  voted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  selectmen  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  no-liquor 
law.  The  average  membership  of  the  Enfield  Congregational  Church 
during  much  of  the  19th  century  was  close  to  the  three  hundred  mark. 
And  an  average  of  one  hundred  attended  the  annual  and  special 
meetings.  The  membership  represented  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  citizenry. 

The  records  of  the  Fire  Department  are  incomplete,  but  some 
interesting  items  have  been  revealed  by  a  search  of  the  available  record 
book.  A  box  factory  owned  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Woods  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  April  1913,  the  records  noting  firemen  could  not  save  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  devoted  their  efforts  to  save  adjoining  property. 

The  members  voted  to  send  their  chief,  Dr.  Willard  Segur,  a  box  of 
cigars  on  September  1915;  the  doctor  was  hospitalized  at  the  time. 
The  financial  committees  in  charge  of  the  annual  Firemen’s  Ball 
indicated  frequent  deficits,  but  the  reports  showed  usually  a  profit 
approximating  less  than  twenty  dollars.  The  final  ball  financial  report 
read,  “all  even.” 

One  of  the  annual  problems  facing  the  members  was  whether  or  not 
to  wear  red  shirts  at  such  gatherings.  The  dispute  was  waged  yearly, 
and  in  almost  every  case  the  vote  was  “Aye.”  In  June  1912,  the  Fire 
Department  elected  the  members  of  the  board  of  selectmen  as  members 
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of  the  department.  On  the  following  September  the  selectmen  re¬ 
turned  the  compliment  by  ordering  more  equipment  for  their  “brother” 
members.  In  the  same  year  the  fire  laddies  feared  they  would  lose  their 
engine  in  the  river  while  pumping,  unless  something  was  done  to 
strengthen  that  part  of  the  riverbank.  They  then  voted  to  set  a  concrete 
block  as  a  base  for  their  engine  to  save  their  machine  from  an  un¬ 
expected  ducking  into  the  stream. 

The  department  quickly  refilled  its  ranks  as  Enfielders  moved  from 
town  when  the  advent  of  the  reservoir  became  certain.  During  its 
latter  years,  many  of  the  youthful  engineers  of  the  Water  Supply  Com¬ 
mission,  who  lived  in  town,  were  added  to  the  rolls.  It  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  that  the  Commission  itself  had  two  fire  companies  housed 
near  headquarters  for  possible  emergencies.  These  were  in  use  at  the 
big  fire  in  1938  when  the  church  was  destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  documents  found  among  the  possessions 
of  the  Howe  family  in  Enfield  is  a  handwritten  deed,  made  out  on  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  paper,  transferring  the  rights  of  a  pew  in  a  Brookfield 
church  to  Ephraim  Howe.  The  deed,  a  legal  document,  and  filed  as 
such  in  the  Brookfield  Book  of  Records,  is  dated  November  26,  1787. 
The  transfer  follows: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  William  Ayres  of  Brookfield,  in  the 
County  of  Worcester,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Gentlemen:  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  to  me  in  hand  before  the 
ensealing  hereof,  well  and  truly  paid  by  Ephraim  Howe  of  Brookfield,  afore¬ 
said  yeoman,  do  hereby  remise,  release,  and  forever  quit  to  him,  the  said 
Ephraim  Howe,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever  and  singular:  the  right,  challenge 
claim  on  demand  I  have  of,  in,  and  unto,  a  certain  pew  in  the  Meeting  House 
in  the  Second  Precinct  in  Brookfield,  viz:  that  pew  which  stands  on  the  left 
hand  or  westerly  side  of  the  Broad  Alley,  in  front  of  the  pew  owned  and 
occupied  by  Benjamin  Adams — to  be  and  remain  to  the  said  Ephraim  Howe, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  have  and  to  hold,  use,  occupy,  possess,  and  enjoy 
peacefully  and  quietly  so  long  as  the  said  Meeting  House  shall  stand,  without 
any  molestation,  let  or  hindrance  from  me.  So  that  neither  I,  or  any  person  or 
persons  under  me,  shall  have  hereafter  any  right,  claim,  challenge  or  interest 
in  said  pew,  but  by  these  presents  myself  and  they  shall  be  forever  secluded 
and  debarred. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  26th  day  of 
November,  Anno  Dom.  1787. 

William  Ayres  (seal) 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

Hazelfroni  Ayres — Jonas  Ayres.  Worcester,  Jan.  11,  1802.  Personally 

appeared  William  Ayres,  2,  and  acknowledged  the  above 
instrument  to  be  his  free  act  and  deed. 

Daniel  Forbes,  J.  Peace. 
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As  an  explanation  of  such  transactions  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader,  it  may  be  stated  church  pews  were  customarily  set  up  for  bids 
in  the  early  days  of  New  England.  Those  who  were  in  comfortable 
financial  circumstances  sought  the  preferred  pews,  and  were  able  to 
offer  higher  bids  than  the  less  fortunate  church  members.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  most  of  the  prominent  families  bid  for  certain  sections 
of  pews,  and  these  locations  would  attract  higher  prices  than  others  in 
the  meetinghouse. 

The  funds  received  from  such  auctions  constituted  the  main  income 
of  the  church,  and  paid  most  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  church, 
the  minister,  the  running  of  the  parsonage,  and  many  other  items  of 
expense.  Such  a  practise  remained  in  force  throughout  most  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  but  has  since  been  abandoned. 

Love  letters  were  perhaps  just  as  endearing  in  the  old  days  as  they 
are  in  our  modern  age,  but  they  were  apparently  scarcer.  One  missive, 
however,  has  been  found  in  which  a  deeply  devoted  swain  endeavors 
to  tell  one  of  his  male  friends  how  such  an  attachment  had  affected 
him.  The  note,  written  about  1760,  declares,  “I  am  so  deep  in  love  I 
cannot  hide  it;  it  ‘brakes’  me  of  my  rest  and  of  my  quiet.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately  that  completed  the  entire  message,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  of  us. 

Letter  envelopes  had  not  made  their  appearance  up  to  a  much 
later  period,  so  all  missives  were  written  on  ordinary  paper,  folded  and 
sealed,  and  the  address  alone  formed  the  outer  covering  of  the  letter. 
The  amount  of  postage  was  written  by  the  postmaster  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner. 

Many  interesting  tales  are  related  of  Charles  Richards,  familiarly 
known  as  “Squire”  Richards.  He  served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
many  years  and  was  famous  for  settling  disputes  before  they  reached 
the  court  stage.  If  the  “Squire”  heard  rumors  of  difficulty  between  two 
neighbors,  he  would  at  once  call  them  into  his  home,  discuss  the  issues 
at  hand  and  invariably  would  straighten  out  the  problems,  then  to 
make  everybody,  including  himself  happy,  would  draw  on  his  stock  of 
bitters,  and  a  party,  instead  of  a  law  suit,  would  follow.  The  argu¬ 
mentative  neighbors  would  spend  a  few  hours  regaling  themselves 
with  long  tales,  and  by  early  morning  would  return  to  their  homes,  the 
best  of  friends. 

Such  sessions  were  held  in  secret,  but  the  news  would  eventually 
leak  out,  as  when  the  former  enemies  would  be  seen  on  the  streets  in 
the  old-time  friendly  manner,  and  the  story  of  the  settlement  would 
be  made  known. 
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About  eighty-five  years  ago  the  Hampshire  Gazette  (Ware)  published 
a  poem  written  by  Bolivar  Howe,  a  member  of  the  Howe  family  which 
lived  for  several  generations  in  the  Enfield  area. 

The  poem  referred  to  a  family  named  Harrington  which  made  its 
home  in  the  Beaver  Brook  Valley,  far  from  the  main  highway.  It 
followed  the  deaths  of  the  father,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  two  of 
his  three  children;  a  grave,  rarely  visited,  contained  the  bodies  of  the 
three  members  of  the  family. 

Harrington,  according  to  Howe,  retired  to  the  lonely  place  after  the 
war.  His  humble  dwelling  was  located  within  a  few  rods  of  the  stream, 
and  no  identification  of  the  dead  was  made  at  the  time.  Whether  these 
bodies  have  since  been  transferred  to  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  is  not 
known,  but  such  a  transfer  is  highly  probable. 

Howe,  however,  stated  when  he  wrote  the  elegy,  that  the  dead  had 
then  remained  undisturbed,  and  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  utter 
quiet  and  sadness  prevailing  at  the  site.  He  described  the  melancholy 
picture  when  even  their  names  and  the  circumstances  of  their  lives 
will  fade  into  oblivion. 

His  elegy  follows,  preceded  however,  by  a  four-line  verse  by  the 
poet,  Thomas  Gray,  in  his  immortal  elegy: 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray: 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 


ELEGY  OF  BEAVER  BROOK 
By  Bolivar  I.  Howe 

And  there  they  rest,  those  mouldering  forms,  Beneath  the  valley’s  clod; 
They  humbly  rest,  secure  from  storms,  Where  once  in  life  they  trod. 
That  quiet  place  in  life  they  chose,  And  there  at  last  they  died, 

Their  forms,  in  undisturbed  repose,  Are  sleeping,  side  by  side. 

The  father  of  that  little  band,  There  built  his  humble  shed; 

He  tilled  a  small  extent  of  land,  A  quiet  life  he  led. 

To  him  each  place  in  the  vale  was  known,  Each  green  and  shady  nook; 
He  often  wandered  there  alone,  By  the  peaceful  Beaver  Brook. 
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Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  Oft  flashed  his  dipping  oar; 

And  often  would  his  rifle  break,  The  stillness  of  the  shore. 

That  band — their  home — have  passed  away,  The  grass  above  them  waves; 
And  all  those  see  who  there  may  stray,  Is  but  their  lonely  graves. 

Oh  sad  indeed  must  be  the  heart  That  thus  would  choose  to  live, 

To  keep  itself  from  the  world  apart,  And  from  all  the  world  can  give; 

And  weary  he,  when  his  life  should  fail,  Who,  like  those,  would  choose  to  lie 
Within  that  deep,  secluded  vale,  Where  no  one  passes  by. 

They  have  laid  them  down  to  their  final  rest,  So  peaceful  and  so  deep, 

And  care  no  more  shall  disturb  the  breast,  In  their  quiet  dreamless  sleep. 
They  laid  them  down  ’mid  the  scenes  they  loved,  And  to  moulder  there 
forgot — 

Save  by  those  whose  feet  perchance  have  roved  To  that  calm,  sequestered  spot. 

No  rose  tree  o’er  their  narrow  bed,  Displays  its  early  bloom; 

But  the  simple  wildflower  lifts  its  head,  and  breathes  its  sweet  perfume. 

And  thus  they  rest  in  that  lowly  glen,  All  lonely  as  it  may  seem — 

Far  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  By  the  side  of  that  loved  stream. 

ODD  EPITAPHS 

To  follow  you  I’m  not  content, 

How  do  I  know  which  way  you  went. 

A  zealous  locksmith  died  of  late, 

And  did  arrive  at  heaven’s  gate; 

He  stood  without,  and  would  not  knock, 

Because  he  meant  to  pick  the  lock. 

Come  drop  a  tear  as  you  pass  by, 

As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I, 

As  I  am  now  you  soon  must  be, 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

Mammy  and  I  together  lived 
Just  two  years  and  a  half; 

She  went  first — I  followed  next, 

The  cow  before  the  calf. 

Here  lies  Joseph  Trowlup 
Who  made  yon  stones  roll  up; 

When  death  took  his  soul  up, 

His  body  filled  this  hole  up. 
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Grim  death  took  little  Jerry, 

The  son  of  Joseph  and  Sereno  Howells, 

Seven  days  he  wrestled  with  the  dysentery 
And  then  he  perished  in  his  little  bowels. 

A  bird,  a  man,  a  loaded  gun, 

No  bird,  dead  man,  thy  will  be  done. 

Here  lies  old  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  more  he  had  the  more  he  lent. 

The  more  he  had  the  more  he  craved, 

Great  God,  can  this  poor  soul  be  saved. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Molly  Dickie,  the  Wife  of  Hall  Dickie,  tailor 
Two  great  physicians  first 
My  loving  husband  tried, 

To  cure  my  pain — 

In  vain, 

At  last  he  got  a  third, 

And  then  I  died. 


Town  of  Enfield  -Last  Days 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 

As  the  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet; 

Oh,  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 

Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Thomas  Moore 

BUT  MOORE  would  have  been  in  error  had  he  the  Swift  River  Valley 
1  in  mind  when  he  penned  those  memorable  words,  for  the  bloom  of 
Quabbin  Valley  began  to  lose  its  luster  at  the  start  of  the  last  days, 
when  many  of  the  people  of  Enfield  were  in  the  fullness  of  life. 

It  was  when  the  steel  knives  of  mammoth  machinery  first  pierced 
the  virgin  soil  of  Quabbin,  that  the  scarred,  jagged  earth  became  an 
alien  territory.  And  all  of  the  ensuing  events  were  nothing  more  than 
a  deadly  sequence  which  every  valley  man  or  woman  could  visualize. 

The  exodus  comprised  the  living  and  the  dead.  Five  thousand  of  the 
latter  were  disinterred  from  their  burial  places.  Some  had  occupied 
their  resting  places  for  more  than  a  century.  Their  number  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  living  in  the  community,  and  their  remains  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  or  to  other  places  selected 
by  relatives.  But  the  pangs  of  heartache  and  loneliness  were  suffered 
by  the  living,  and  they  carry  the  memory  of  loss  to  their  graves. 

The  early  days  actually  commenced  many  years  before  the  first  of 
the  construction  period.  The  Legislature  had  passed  the  bill  which 
meant  the  physical  transformation  of  the  terrain,  the  demolition  of 
properties,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  peoples  of  Quabbin  Valley. 

The  departures  began  early  and  continued  apace,  as  the  work  of 
conversion  progressed.  The  evacuation  soon  speeded  up,  and  toward 
the  end  was  so  complete  that  at  the  final  town  meeting  of  what  was 
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Enfield,  the  twenty-six  townsmen  and  women  who  participated 
established  what  is  believed  to  be  a  record  in  municipal  government. 

Not  a  single  citizen  of  the  state-owned  town  owned  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  property  there  when  they  conducted  the  business  session.  The 
regularly-elected  town  officers  conducted  their  assigned  functions, 
voted  appropriations,  and  after  attending  to  the  final  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  closing  the  town  government  forever,  adjourned,  their  tasks 
being  considered  legal  and  binding.  The  meeting  is  believed  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  municipal  history  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  town  was  experiencing  one  of  its  worst 
sleet  storms  in  history  on  that  April  8,  1938,  that  the  attendance  of 
voters  was  a  bare  twenty-six,  but  more  probably  it  was  because  the 
town’s  voting  population  on  that  date  actually  totalled  only  thirty. 
Newspapermen  and  photographers  were  actually  in  the  majority. 

Dr.  Willard  B.  Segur,  selectman  for  many  years,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  after  Town  Clerk  Elizabeth  Ritchie  read  the  warrant.  Edwin 
C.  Howe,  the  sole  remaining  storekeeper  and  postmaster,  was  named 
moderator.  Dr.  Segur  then  read  the  second  article  calling  for  a  road 
machinery  account;  this  was  seconded  by  Clinton  Powell,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  without  debate.  Another  article  pertaining  to  the 
second  was  passed  over  without  any  action  whatever.  The  fourth 
called  for  the  sale  of  town  property  to  any  and  all  purchasers  and  that 
was  adopted  after  J.  Frederick  Zappey  made  the  motion. 

The  fifth  and  final  article  was  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,800  for  the 
purchase  and  erection  of  a  monument  to  World  War  I  veterans  which 
would  be  a  tribute  from  the  townspeople.  Bronze  tablets  containing 
the  names  of  veterans  would  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  memorial, 
while  one  side  would  be  reserved  for  a  tribute  to  the  townspeople 
themselves.  A  site  for  such  a  monument  had  been  allocated  by  the 
State  in  the  new  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery.  Deputy  Sheriff  Charles 
Knight  approved  the  plan,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Howe  moved  the 
motion.  Moderator  Howe,  the  husband  of  the  mover,  then  put  the 
motion  which  was  adopted,  and  the  three  selectmen,  Dr.  Segur, 
Mr.  Zappey  and  Elliot  Harwood,  together  with  Miss  Marion  A. 
Smith  and  Edwin  H.  Howe,  aged  father  of  the  moderator,  were  named 
as  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  memorial. 

To  Dr.  Segur  went  the  honor  of  making  the  motion  of  adjournment, 
with  Clinton  Powell  seconding  the  move.  Thus  was  accomplished  the 
last  meeting  of  Enfield  after  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  of 
organized  town  government. 
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Besides  the  town  officials  and  those  mentioned  above,  the  other 
residents  present  included  Joshua  Crowther,  Joseph  Stock,  Carol 
Rohan,  Charles  Smith,  William  Granger,  William  Lisk,  William  Rohan, 
Eunice  Webster,  Persis  Ritchie,  Charles  Hanks,  Samuel  Bryans, 
Alston  Cross,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Zappey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Downing, 
Lewis  0.  Jones,  Ernest  Wetherell,  and  Elliot  Harwood. 

The  group  remained  after  the  meeting  to  talk  over  the  known  past 
as  well  as  the  unpredictable  future,  perhaps  realizing  that  before  the 
$1,800  monument  could  be  erected  many  of  them  would  have  long 
since  joined  their  former  townspeople  in  the  Great  Beyond,  and  their 
town  almost  entirely  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  last  officials  of  the  Town  of  Enfield: 

Selectmen:  Dr.  Willard  B.  Segur,  Edmund  S.  Dickinson,  Donald  G.  Rowe. 
Welfare  Board:  Dr.  Segur,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Rowe. 

Auditor:  Samuel  D.  Ritchie. 

Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Ritchie. 

Assessors:  Edward  S.  Dickinson,  J.  Frederick  Zappey. 

Moderator:  Edwin  C.  Howe. 

Cemetery  Commissioner:  Richard  D.  Dickinson. 

School  Committee:  Dr.  Segur,  Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Zappey,  Mrs.  Walter  Brown. 
School  Superintendent:  Herman  C.  Knight. 

School  Nurse:  Catherine  Lucille  Austin. 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  Schools:  Elizabeth  Whittlesey. 

Library  Committee:  Mrs.  Zappey,  Secretary. 

One  of  the  last  organizations  of  Enfield  to  lose  its  identity  was  the 
oldest  of  the  town’s  societies,  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons.  At  a  formal 
ceremony  held  in  Ware  in  1939  the  lodge  turned  back  its  charter  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  most  of  its  members  affiliated  with  Eden  Lodge 
of  Masons  in  Ware.  The  affair  took  place  at  a  dinner  meeting  in  Unity 
Hall  in  the  presence  of  Grand  Lodge  officials  and  members  of  Eden 
Lodge.  O.  Russell  Snow  was  master  of  Bethel  Lodge  at  the  time. 
Edwin  H.  Howe,  Elliott  E.  Harwood,  and  J.  Frederick  Zappey  were 
the  last  trustees. 

The  roll  of  the  last  members  of  Bethel  Lodge  follows : 

Walter  L.  Brown,  Edward  S.  Dickinson,  Charles  A.  Fitts,  William  A.  Granger, 
Lester  E.  Hall,  Elliott  E.  Harwood,  Edwin  C.  Howe,  Edwin  H.  Howe,  William 
Metcalf,  Jess  F.  Oliver,  Paul  E.  Radasch,  Jerome  L.  Spurr,  Anthony  J.  Stock, 
Wilfred  T.  Weston,  James  R.  Lisk,  Thomas  J.  Rock,  J.  Frederick  Zappey, 
all  of  Enfield. 

Chester  F.  Ader,  Duffy  L.  Bargerstock,  Harry  D.  Crane,  Fred  W.  Double¬ 
day,  Fred  W.  Doubleday,  Jr.,  Harry  E.  Jones,  George  E.  Smith,  of  Green¬ 
wich;  Lewis  W.  Johnston,  Stanwood  R.  King,  Harrison  D.  Pierce,  Fred  H. 
Vaughn,  Edmund  S.  Wagner,  Charles  D.  Walker,  all  of  Greenwich  Village. 
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Nonresident  members  were:  Niles  H.  Avery,  East  Longmeadow;  Carl 
Bartlett,  Springfield;  Leroy  H.  Beals,  Belchertown;  George  N.  Biddles, 
Lafayette,  R.  I.;  Joseph  W.  Bruce  and  Charles  B.  Chetwynd,  both  of  Ware; 
Carl  M.  Clifford,  Feeding  Hills;  Rutherford  A.  Clifford,  Springfield;  Charles 
B.  Coit,  Ludlow;  George  E.  Cooley,  Rockville,  Connecticut;  E.  Robert 
DeLuccia,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Earl  S.  Crowther,  Monson;  Warren  N. 
Doubleday,  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Omar  L.  Downing,  William  S.  Duncan,  both  of 
Athol;  George  L.  Ellis,  Millington;  Fred  F.  Foley,  Princeton;  Frank  L.  Gage, 
South  Amherst;  Charles  Y.  Gardner,  Stafford  Springs,  Connecticut;  William 
Gates,  Maynard;  W.  Ernest  Garvin,  South  Manchester,  Conn.;  Allan  T. 
Gifford,  Belmont;  Melvin  G.  Gilbert,  Monson;  Charles  H.  Grout,  North 
Brookfield;  Edwin  A.  Grout,  Springfield;  Frank  P.  Hall,  Sterling;  Robert  A. 
Harrington,  Greenfield;  Harry  B.  Hess,  Amherst;  Richard  Hickland,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I.;  Hartwell  J.  Hill,  North  Brookfield;  Harlow  O.  Howard,  West 
Dover,  N.  H.;  Donald  W.  Howe,  Ware;  Milton  F.  Howe,  West  Springfield; 
Charles  H.  Hunter,  Newtonville;  Robert  J.  Irwin,  Athol;  Richard  W.  Jackson, 
Ware;  Walter  S.  Johnston,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Francis  R.  Jones,  Springfield. 

George  W.  Jones,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Charles  H.  King,  John  H.  King,  both 
of  North  Brookfield;  Oscar  A.  King,  Athol;  Willis  R.  King,  North  Brookfield; 
J.  Floyd  LaValley,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.;  Charles  0.  Lindsey,  West  Orange; 
Francis  R.  Lisk,  Paul  J.  Lisk,  both  of  East  Longmeadow;  Stewart  J.  Lisk, 
Springfield;  Wilfred  H.  Lyman,  Hillsboro,  N.  H.;  Matthew  A.  Macauley, 
Dorchester;  Thomas  B.  Mackie,  Millington;  Charles  T.  MacMullen,  Athol; 
Lester  R.  Mason,  East  Longmeadow;  Harold  L.  McLeod,  Old  Orchard,  Me.; 
James  Metcalf,  Warren;  Luther  E.  Metcalf,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Esau  Milsop, 
Lawrence  Milsop,  both  of  Springfield;  William  Milsop,  Brookfield;  William  D. 
Milsop,  East  Longmeadow;  Arlan  E.  Moore,  Granby. 

Robert  A.  Newbury,  Petersham;  Norman  W.  Nicholson,  Belmont;  Albert 
H.  Parker,  Springfield;  Edward  T.  Parsons,  Belchertown;  W.  Arthur  Perrins, 
Westford;  Merle  A.  Pike,  Palmer;  Merton  C.  Pike,  East  Longmeadow;  Roger 
L.  Poole,  West  Brookfield;  Preston  M.  Putnam,  Ware;  Guy  H.  Reed,  Am¬ 
herst;  Carl  A.  Remington,  Worcester;  Albert  E.  Richardson,  Ware;  Robert  A. 
Richardson,  Broad  Brook,  Conn.;  Samuel  Richardson,  Ware;  Samuel  J. 
Ritchie,  Holyoke;  Harry  L.  Ryther,  Harry  Morgan  Ryther,  both  of  Belcher¬ 
town;  Howard  W.  Sawtell,  East  Springfield;  O.  Russell  Snow,  Ware;  James  A. 
Stalbird,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  David  E.  Tebo,  Springfield. 

Clark  L.  Thayer,  Amherst;  Leroy  H.  Thayer,  North  Dana;  Clarence  N. 
Truesdale,  Somerville;  Stewart  Twible,  Monson;  William  J.  Twible,  Gilbert- 
ville;  Jessie  M.  Vaughn,  Belchertown;  Samuel  G.  Vennard,  Manchester,  Conn.; 
George  B.  Walker,  Philip  D.  Walker,  Raymond  C.  Walker,  all  of  Hardwick; 
Homer  B.  Briggs,  Leverett;  Eugene  C.  Lamson,  Fitchburg. 

The  Quabbin  Club  closed  its  affairs  at  a  final  meeting  held  at  The 
Homestead  in  Ludlow  on  April  12,  1938.  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Howe, 
charter  member  and  former  president  of  the  club,  was  in  attendance, 
as  were  officers  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  with  Mrs.  John 
H.  Kimball  of  Boston. 

To  Mrs.  Howe  was  accorded  the  honor  of  presenting  the  club’s  gavel 
to  Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Zappey,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Thayer,  was 
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prominent  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  club’s  activities.  Attending 
the  final  gathering  were: 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hardy,  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Stock,  Delia  Avery,  Inez  Richardson 
Brown,  Eva  Parsons  Dickinson,  Fannie  Newcomb  Downing,  Gertrude  Met¬ 
calf  Downing,  Marion  Howard  Farley,  F.  Laurence  Fielding,  Josephine  Fitts, 
Frances  Hall,  Wilma  Stearns  Hall,  Grace  Harris,  Geneva  Gates  Heidel, 
Annie  Williams  Howe,  Ruth  Ward  Howe,  Mabel  Jones,  Blanche  E.  Kimball, 
Anna  Rice  Knight,  Bertha  D.  Marsh,  H.  Jessie  Paine,  Grace  Capron  Sheffield, 
Amy  W.  Spink,  Anna  Chase  Spurr,  Grace  Hale  Stevens,  Florence  Shaw  Wells, 
Barbara  Thornquist,  Grace  Walker,  Marian  Thayer  Zappey,  Nellie  Brown. 

Nonresident  members  present  were:  Mrs.  Leverno  S.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  John 
Hann,  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Parker  of  Springfield;  Mrs.  John  S.  Curtis  of  Holyoke, 
Mrs.  Frank  P.  Hall  of  Boylston,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hess  of  Amherst,  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
Buss,  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Vaughn,  Mrs.  Linus  G.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Downing  of  Belchertown,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Gage  of  South  Amherst,  Mrs.  Donald 
W.  Howe  of  Ware,  Mrs.  James  M.  Linton  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  and  Mrs. 
William  Chaffee  of  West  Pelham. 

An  original  poem,  titled  “Quabbin  Elegy,”  was  read  at  the  meeting 
and  the  name  of  the  author  was  revealed  as  Mrs.  Mary  Cushman 
Hardy.  This  poem  appears  at  the  end  of  this  volume  and  is  remark¬ 
able  in  its  lack  of  bitterness  against  the  fate  of  the  valley.  Rather,  it 
reads  into  the  destiny  of  the  valley  a  new  and  bigger  part  in  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

At  this  meeting  the  Collect  in  playlet  form  was  presented.  Mrs. 
Anne  Spurr,  the  president,  clad  in  shimmering  white  satin,  personifying 
all  the  virtues  of  the  clubwoman,  at  the  close  raised  her  arms  for  all  to 
join  in  repeating  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Collect.  “0  Lord  God,  let 
us  not  forget  to  be  kind,”  and  many  voices  were  husky  with  emotions. 

Zion  Chapter,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  officially  went  out  of  existence 
in  Enfield  on  April  28,  1938,  when  state  officials  accepted  the  charter 
of  the  organization  at  a  special  meeting  in  the  meeting  hall  in  Enfield. 

The  ceremony  followed  scarcely  more  than  a  month  the  annual  and 
final  social  gathering  of  the  order  in  the  town  hall.  This  last  dance 
was  the  largest  attended  social  function  in  the  organization’s  history 
and  was  exceeded  only  by  the  farewell  ball  conducted  by  the  Enfield 
Fire  Department  in  April  1938.  More  than  three  hundred  persons 
jammed  the  small  hall  for  the  dance.  Norman  Hall,  patron  of  the 
chapter,  was  chairman  of  the  affair  with  Worthy  Matron  Mrs.  Homer 
Briggs  and  other  members  assisting.  Lewis  Johnson,  who  served  as 
prompter  at  the  firemen’s  affair,  directed  the  Eastern  Star  social. 

Enfield  Grange  held  its  last  meeting  on  June  16,  1938.  Greenwich 
Grange  met  at  the  same  time,  also  to  turn  its  charter  over  to  state 
officers  of  the  organization.  At  the  time  there  were  four  charter  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Enfield  organization  and  but  one,  Mrs.  Inez  Brown,  lived  in 
Enfield  at  this  time.  The  last  officers  of  the  Grange  were: 

Master,  Edward  Rafters;  overseer,  Grace  Smith;  lecturer,  Ethel  Hill;  steward, 
Lewis  Jones;  assistant  steward,  Cora  Steen;  chaplain,  Rebecca  Reed;  treas¬ 
urer,  Myra  Gibson;  secretary,  William  Fielding;  gatekeeper,  Richard  Dickin¬ 
son;  Ceres,  Ruth  Card;  Pomona,  Laurena  Fielding;  Flora,  Elizabeth  Rugg; 
lady  assistant  steward,  Phoebe  Dickinson;  pianist,  Laura  Fielding;  executive 
committee,  Marion  Richardson,  Mabel  Rohan,  Flora  Rafters. 

State  Master  Everett  Stone  of  Auburn,  State  Secretary  E.  H. 
Gilbert  of  North  Easton,  State  Ceres  Marion  Johnson  of  Chelmsford, 
and  State  Pomona  Lillian  Atkinson  of  Westfield,  were  present.  The 
State  Master  received  the  Charters  and  Edward  Rafters,  Master  of 
Enfield  Grange  and  Howard  White,  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Grange, 
were  presented  with  gold  watches. 

Dr.  Willard  B.  Segur  was  honorary  chairman  of  the  Firemen’s  Ball 
committee  which  staged  the  most  successful  social  affair  in  the  history 
of  the  town  on  April  27,  1938.  More  than  one  thousand  persons 
managed  to  wedge  themselves  into  the  town  hall,  and  when  the  struc¬ 
ture  started  to  shake  slightly,  a  number  left  the  building  as  a  matter  of 
precaution.  More  than  another  thousand  had  arrived  in  town  to  take 
part  in  the  farewell  program. 

A  concert  was  held  before  the  ball,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
clear  the  hall  as  firemen  tried  to  remove  the  seats  on  the  hall  floor  for 
the  dancers.  One  of  the  early  arrivals  was  Herbert  Coolbeth  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  Vermont,  who  was  at  once  assigned  to  his  former  job  in  Enfield 
as  police  chief.  His  old  uniform  was  found,  and  the  former  Enfielder  at 
once  was  given  the  job  of  handling  traffic.  He  was  soon  afterward 
changed  to  take  charge  of  the  doors  of  the  building.  Chief  B.  W. 
Buckley  of  Ware  and  four  men  soon  arrived  to  assist  in  the  difficulty. 

Intermission  was  devoted  to  reunions,  and  dancing  resumed  until 
2  :oo  a.m.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight  the  crowd  was  silenced  while  the 
orchestra  played  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  Muffled  sobs  could  be  heard  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  many  hardened  men  were  noted  making 
hurried  grasps  for  their  handkerchiefs.  Children  broke  into  tears  as  all 
realized  this  was  the  last  gathering  of  its  kind  in  Enfield,  and  for  that 
matter,  about  the  last  affair  of  any  kind  to  take  place  in  the  community. 

Other  members  of  the  ball  committee  were:  E.  C.  Howe,  D.  G.  Rowe, 
A.  J.  Stock,  W.  H.  Young,  E.  E.  Harwood,  H.  L.  Ryther,  H.  A. 
Coolbeth,  Clinton  Powell,  Merle  Pike,  Earl  Avery,  Joseph  Jelski, 
W.  B.  Rohan,  W.  Granger,  C.  Downing,  F.  L.  Gage,  W.  Weston, 
H.  B.  Hess. 
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Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all  of  the  final  civic  programs  in 
Enfield  was  portrayed  on  Memorial  Day,  1938.  Ten  members  of  the 
Enfield  American  Legion  Post  were  detailed  for  this  last  service  to  the 
war  dead  remaining  in  the  town.  And  at  that  time  but  two  deceased 
war  veterans  rested  in  their  original  graves.  A  Civil  War  veteran, 
name  now  unknown,  lay  in  the  Church  cemetery;  another  veteran  from 
the  same  conflict,  reposed  in  Woodlawn. 

With  only  a  handful  of  men,  women  and  children  attending  the 
ceremonies,  and  not  a  single  other  sign  of  life  in  the  abandoned  com¬ 
munity,  each  veteran  received  the  same  full  honors  accorded  at 
graves  throughout  the  United  States  on  such  Commemoration  Days. 

The  Legionnaires  marched  to  the  graves  almost  in  the  silence  of  death. 
No  music,  not  even  the  ruffle  of  a  drum  accompanied  their  measured 
tread,  and  only  the  taps,  sounded  by  Legionnaire  Elmer  Russell, 
bespoke  the  martial  farewell  to  the  departed  veterans,  after  two  volleys 
rent  the  air. 

A  wreath  of  waxed  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  half  dozen  tiny  flags, 
was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Soldiers’  Monument  at  the  Common,  and 
there,  too,  the  former  soldiers  paid  tribute  with  the  customary  rifle  fire. 
Rev.  Burton  Marsh  read  the  prayers  for  the  dead  at  both  cemeteries. 

The  World  War  I  veterans  then  proceeded  to  the  new  Quabbin  Park 
Cemetery  where  more  than  two  hundred  were  present.  The  exercises 
were  held  beneath  a  memorial  tree  planted  in  honor  of  Enfield’s  sole 
victim  of  that  war,  Stephen  Hillman  Walker.  Members  of  the  Legion 
detail  were  Commander  Elliot  Harwood,  Milton  F.  Howe,  Donald 
Rowe  and  Joseph  Stock,  of  Enfield;  Robert  Newbury,  George  New¬ 
bury,  H.  Morgan  Ryther,  Harry  White,  Frank  L.  Gage  and  Elmer 
Russell.  H.  Clifton  Moore  of  Amherst,  former  resident  and  member 
of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  participated  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  final  run  of  the  “Soapstone  Limited,”  the  name  affectionately 
given  the  railroad  which  operated  through  Swift  River  Valley,  was 
widely  publicized  by  both  the  company  itself  and  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  bearing  the  name  of  “Railroad  Enthusiasts.”  The  run  was  set 
for  June  1,  1935,  but  to  accommodate  the  additional  hundreds  who 
wanted  a  final  view  of  the  valley  and  its  reservoir  operations,  an 
excursion  trip  from  Springfield  to  Athol  was  arranged. 

This  took  place  on  May  26,  1935,  and  as  a  result  of  the  country-wide 
publicity,  more  passenger  cars  were  included  on  the  trip  than  had  ever 
before  passed  through  the  Quabbin  area.  All  New  York  Central  time¬ 
tables  had  previously  carried  a  special  notice  advising  of  the  excursion 
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as  well  as  the  date  of  the  last  official  trip  of  the  “Limited.”  And  it 
appeared  that  many  hundreds  were  attracted  to  the  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  under  way  in  the  area,  which  was  to  be  converted  into  the  huge 
reservoir,  the  largest  purely  domestic  water  supply  in  New  England. 

Reduced  fares  were  in  force  from  any  part  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines  and,  at  noon,  on  Sunday,  May  26,  a  large  crowd  gathered  at  the 
Springfield  station  to  participate  in  the  excursion.  The  trip  began 
without  incident  and  the  scheduled  twenty  stops  were  made,  despite 
the  fact  many  stops  were  barren  of  either  railroad  stations  or  humans. 
Instead  were  hills  and  valleys,  denuded  of  trees  and  vegetation.  It  was 
truly  a  ghost  trip. 

In  Enfield  alone  was  there  any  life.  There,  the  center  of  activity  of 
the  main  dam  and  dike,  a  sizable  crowd  greeted  the  excursionists. 
Most  of  them  were  engineers  or  workers  on  the  construction  project, 
and  a  bare  handful  were  the  scant  few  remaining  Enfielders  who  were 
left  in  the  once-beautiful  and  quiet  community.  The  tracks  ran  almost 
directly  through  the  center  of  the  site  of  the  dam,  and  every  passenger 
left  his  seat  to  gaze  on  the  huge  piles  of  sand  and  rock  which  would  be 
the  foundation  of  the  main  structure.  Practically  every  passenger  had 
his  camera  busy  taking  the  last  pictures  of  what  was  left  of  the  valley. 
The  train  reached  Athol  on  scheduled  time  and  returned  to  Springfield 
via  Baldwinville  and  Palmer. 

On  the  final  run  of  the  railroad  on  June  1,  1935,  the  train  carried 
more  mail  than  on  any  other  run  in  its  history,  the  result  of  a  widely 
advertised  “last  cover-last  letter”  campaign  by  a  prominent  philatelist. 
The  envelopes  carried  a  miniature  map  of  Swift  River  Valley  in  color, 
depicting  the  water  and  watershed  area  of  the  new  reservoir. 

Postmaster  Abraham  Roseberry  of  Athol  had  advised  all  such 
collectors  to  mail  their  letters  to  him  and  such  were  postmarked 
“Athol  &  Springfield  RPO,  June  1,  1935.”  Ned  Howe  of  Enfield 
placed  twenty  sacks  of  mail  aboard.  Needless  to  say,  every  valleyite 
who  could  find  the  time  was  a  passenger  on  that  train,  and  those  who 
were  unable  to  make  the  trip  either  met  the  train  at  their  home  sta¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  gave  it  a  wave  as  it  passed  by.  One  elderly  woman 
who  greeted  the  “Soapstone  Limited”  from  her  window,  had  per¬ 
formed  the  same  feat  since  the  line  was  inaugurated  sixty-three  years 
before,  according  to  Conductor  Sherman. 

Sherman  explained  the  road  had  made  money  for  years  and  in  the 
busy  times  operated  four  to  five  passenger  cars.  As  the  reservoir 
project  got  under  way,  however,  he  said  the  schedule  was  reduced  to 
one  train  daily.  The  veteran  freight  conductor  told  further  of  the 
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earlier  business  of  the  valley.  He  recalled  the  winters  when  three 
hundred  cars  of  ice  were  shipped  from  Greenwich  to  New  York  and 
other  cities;  when  a  creamery  in  Millington  shipped  three  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  daily,  and  when  the  mills  of  the  area  shipped  finished 
woolens  and  other  products  to  countries  all  over  the  globe. 

That  railroads  are  affected  by  sentiment  was  evidenced  when  Con¬ 
ductor  Smith  was  taken  out  of  retirement  to  handle  the  final  run  of  the 
“Limited.”  The  road,  that  part  of  it  within  the  Quabbin  limits,  was 
sold  to  the  State  in  the  latter  part  of  1935,  and  within  a  few  months 
not  one  foot  of  track  was  left.  The  ties  were  removed,  the  stations 
razed,  and  railroading  in  Quabbin  Valley  was  thereafter  only  a  memory. 

Most  of  Enfield’s  business  places  were  deserted  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  town’s  existence,  and  when  the  town  officially  succumbed, 
only  the  Howe  store,  which  contained  the  post  office,  the  telephone 
office,  located  in  the  then  vacant  E.  H.  Howe  home,  and  the  Don 
Rowe  garage,  were  in  operation. 

All  but  the  Howe  store  had  disappeared  by  1934,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Rowe  garage.  The  latter’s  place  was  one  of  the  early  brick  school- 
houses  of  the  town.  Mr.  Rowe  eventually  quit  business  and  opened 
another  garage  in  Amherst.  Prior  to  that  the  C.  D.  Haskell  general 
store,  run  by  L.  S.  Bartlett,  the  H.  D.  Paine  grocery,  the  K.  L.  Davis 
meat  market,  the  A.  H.  Phillips  grocery,  the  Joseph  Jelski  barbershop, 
and  the  office  of  Dr.  Willard  A.  Segur,  comprised  the  remaining 
establishments. 

The  post  office,  however,  remained  in  existence  until  January  1939, 
and  after  that  date,  all  Enfield  mail  was  shipped  to  Ware.  Even  today 
mail  is  addressed  to  Enfield  and  either  delivered  to  the  addressees 
living  in  Ware,  or  else  forwarded  when  the  addresses  are  known.  One 
such  letter  was  received  by  a  Ware  resident  on  February  16,  1948. 

The  original  temporary  honor  roll,  which  was  set  out  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  was  taken  to  the  main  headquarters  of  the  Water  Supply  Com¬ 
mission,  where  it  still  remains.  The  Soldiers’  Monument  is  now  located 
in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Crosby  house  was 
purchased  by  President  King  of  Amherst  College  and  is  now  the 
property  of  that  institution.  The  Field  house  and  several  other 
historic  homes  are  in  Dorset,  Vermont.  The  Gillett  house  is  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Underwood  house  was  moved  to  Suffield, 
Connecticut.  Many  other  buildings  were  moved  to  nearby  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  few  remaining  were  razed  and  the  lumber  sold  to 
individuals.  Every  headstone  in  every  one  of  the  inundated  valley 
towns,  with  few  exceptions,  is  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery. 


Town  of  Enfield  -Last  Census 

The  first  census  taken  following  the  incorporation  of  Enfield  as  a  town  was  in  1820 
when  the  inhabitants  numbered  873. 

Ten  years  later  the  total  was  1,056;  in  1840  it  dropped  to  976,  but  showed  a  slight  gain 
in  1850  when  1,036  was  listed.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1855  when  the  town  was  composed 
of  1,936  souls.  It  was  during  this  decade  that  the  manufacturing  industries  also  attained 
their  largest  output. 

Five  years  later,  however,  a  drop  of  900  in  population  was  recorded,  and  from  that 
year  to  the  closing  of  the  town  in  1935  there  was  a  gradual  decline,  as  follows: 


Year 

Population 

i860 

1,025 

1865 

997 

1870 

1,023 

1875 

1,065 

1880 

1,043 

1885 

1,010 

1910 

874 

1915 

806 

1920 

790 

1925 

749 

1930 

497 

1935 

495 

ENFIELD 

PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF 

1861  (Total  Number — 276) 

Abbott,  Charles 

Ayres,  Edwin 

Bartlett,  Avery 

Abbott,  Frederick 

Ayres,  Elizabeth 

Bartlett,  Daniel 

Aldrich,  Artemas 

Ayres,  George 

Bartlett,  Gideon  P. 

Aldrich,  Nehemiah  W. 

Ayres,  John  S. 

Bartlett,  Owen 

Aldrich,  Washington 

Barton,  Dexter 

Allen,  Davenport 

Barker,  Theodore 

Barton,  John 

Andrews,  George 

Ballou,  Hiram 

Barton,  Nathan 

Andrews,  Wilson 

Bartlett,  Alexander 

Bassett,  Calvin 

Ayers,  Galon 

Bartlett,  Alfred 

Bebee,  Alonzo 
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Bester,  Alvin 
Bester,  Isaac 
Blair,  Barnabas 
Blodget,  David 
Boyle,  Christopher 
Boynton,  Lorin 
Boynton,  Silas 
Brayheney,  James 
Brayheney,  John 
Brown,  Henry 
Brown,  Horatio 
Bump,  Phebe 
Burnett,  Rosetta 
Burns,  Timothy 
Butler,  Erskine  E. 

Cabot,  Elbridge 
Candler,  William  F. 
Cary,  Cynthia 
Cary,  Edward 
Cary,  Ezra 
Cary,  Maria  F. 

Cary,  Valina 
Chamberlain,  Edwin 
Chase,  John  A. 
Chickering,  Nathan 
Chickering,  Otis 
Clark,  Epaphras 
Clark,  Henry 
Collins,  Sanford  B. 

Collis,  Joseph  R. 

Conkey,  Henry  M. 
Corkins,  George  F. 
Crosby,  Austin 
Crosby,  Mrs.  Austin 
Crosby,  John 
Crosby,  John  M. 
Crossman,  Charles 
Cuddihy,  William 
Cutting,  David 

Damon,  William  C. 
Damon,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Daniels,  Lewis 
Dewing,  Edmond 
Dixon,  Samuel 
Dow,  Charles  N. 
Downing,  George 
Downing,  James 
Downing,  Lewis 
Downing,  Stillman 


Eages,  John  D. 

Eddy,  Dexter 
Eddy,  John 
Eddy,  William 
Ellis,  Horatio 
Elmes,  John 
Elwell,  William 
Evelieth,  Calvin 

Fay,  Simeon 
Felton,  Ebenezer 
Fiske,  Sally  W. 

Fobes,  Henry 
Fobes,  Susan  and  sister 
Ford,  Daniel 
Foster,  James 
Frederick,  Walter  M. 

Gardner,  Benjamin 
Gibbs,  George 
Gibbs,  John 
Gillett,  Daniel  B. 
Goodman,  Nathan  V. 
Griswold,  Lyman  B. 
Gross,  Erastus  F. 

Gross,  John  S. 

Gross,  Micah  N. 

Hanks,  Isaac 
Hanks,  William  and  son 
Harwood,  Benjamin  T. 
Harwood,  Harlem 
Harwood,  Ruel 
Haskell,  Ira  D. 

Hawes,  Charles 
Hawes,  John  H. 

Hawes,  Lewis 
Holden,  George  W. 
Howard,  Erasmus 
Howe,  Henry  C.  M. 
Howe,  John  H. 

Howe,  Joseph  L. 

Howe,  Solomon 
Hubbard,  William  M. 
Hunter,  Amos 
Hunter,  David 
Hutchinson,  Abner 
Hutchinson,  Amos 
Hutchinson,  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  Leonard 
Hutchinson,  William  G. 


Jencks,  Charles  L. 
Johnson,  Henry 
Jones,  Charlotte  W. 
Jones,  Ira 
Jones,  Joseph  S. 
Joslyn,  Jonathan 
Joslyn,  William  T. 

Keith,  Danforth 
Kenfield,  Shrobace,  Jr. 
Kenfield,  Silas 
Kimball,  Calvin  H. 
Kimball,  Samuel 
Knights,  Charles 
Knights,  Justin 

Lancaster,  Moses 
Lombard,  Levi  W. 

Mahoney,  Daniel 
Manley,  Alfred 
Marsh,  Erastus 
Maynard,  Thomas  H. 
McClary,  Matthew 
McEwen,  Robert 
McGowan,  Anthony 
McGowan,  Patrick 
McKenney,  Gilbert 
McMullen,  Mitchel 
Merriam,  John  G. 
Merrigan,  Martin 
Montgomery,  Daniel 
Montgomery,  William 
Moody,  Augustus 
Moore,  William  G. 
Morse,  Hervey 
Morton,  Lyman  M. 

Newbury,  Samuel 
Newbury,  William 
Newcomb,  Foster 
Newcomb,  Gamaliel 
Newcomb,  Jason 
Newcomb,  Leander 
Newell,  Calvin  D. 
Noble,  Andrew 

Packard,  David 
Packard,  Hervey 
Packard,  Isaac 
Packard,  Sylvester 
Parker,  John 
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Patrell,  William 
Pitsinger,  Francis 
Pitsinger,  Hervey 
Pope,  Ichabod 
Pope,  Luen  W. 
Pope,  Solon  S. 
Potter,  Henry  M. 
Potter,  Lyman  D. 
Powers,  Joseph 
Powers,  Joseph  W. 
Powers,  Robert 

Randall,  Alton 
Randall,  Alvin 
Randall,  Davidson 
Randall,  Edward  0. 
Randall,  John  Q. 
Randall,  Ozias 
Randall,  Sabina 
Randall,  Zeremba 
Richards,  Charles 
Richards,  Ephraim 
Richards,  George  S. 
Richards,  Sidney 
Rider,  Marshall 
Robinson,  Smith 
Rockwood,  E.  N. 
Rohan,  Edward 
Rohan,  John 
Rohan,  John  Q. 
Rohan,  Patrick 
Root,  Joseph 
Root,  Joseph  L. 
Rose,  Charles 
Rose,  Patrick 

Sadler,  John  W. 
Sadler,  Warren 


Sanderson,  Nathaniel 
Sanderson,  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Scott,  Charles 
Shaw,  Ebenezer 
Shaw,  Frederick  W. 
Shearer,  Charles 
Sheen,  Dennis 
Shumway,  Henry 
Smith,  David 
Smith,  Edward 
Smith,  Edward  P. 

Smith,  Henry  M. 

Smith,  Lafayette 
Smith,  Lucius 
Snow,  Francis 
Southwick,  Jefferson 
Sprout,  Bradford  E. 
Sprout,  Brigham  D. 
Squires,  Henry  R. 
Squires,  Lester  M. 
Stolker,  Henry 
Stone,  Clark 
Stone,  John  H. 

Sullivan,  Daniel 

Thayer,  Allen 
Thayer,  James 
Thayer,  Reuben 
Thurston,  James 
Thurston,  Lysander 
Thurston,  Maria 
Thurston,  Royal 
Tinkham,  Dexter  W. 
Tinkham,  Mercy 
Tinkham,  Samuel 
Torrence,  John 
Torrence,  Marline 


Town,  Alanson 
Trask,  Daniel  T. 
Trask,  Mrs.  W. 

Tuttle,  Augustus 

Underwood,  Roswell 
Upham,  Anisa 

Walker,  Samuel  C. 
Ward,  Benjamin 
Ward,  Charles 
Ward,  John 
Ward,  M.  D. 

Warren,  Jonas 
Warren,  Sheldon 
Webster,  Jeddediah  P. 
Weeks,  Minerva 
Wilder,  Josephus 
Willard,  Henry 
Wilson,  Daniel  T. 
Wilson,  John  L. 
Winslow,  Joseph  W. 
Woods,  Aaron 
Woods,  Aaron,  2d 
Woods,  Cyrus  F. 
Woods,  Edward 
Woods,  Ira 
Woods,  James  D. 
Woods,  Joseph  E. 
Woods,  Josiah 
Woods,  Josiah  B. 
Woods,  Leonard 
Woods,  Leonard,  2d 
Woods,  Peres  S. 
Woods,  Ransom 
Woods,  Rufus  D. 


TABLE  OF  AGGREGATES 

for  the  Town  of  Enfield  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  as  Assessed  May  1,  1861 


Number  of  polls 

263 

Total  tax  on  polls: 

State,  county,  and  town 

55394-5° 

Highway 

$99.94 

Total  value  of  personal  estate 

$288,100.00 

Total  value  of  real  estate 

$269,825.00 

Total  tax  for  state,  county,  town  purposes 

$4,109.79 

Rate  per  cent  of  total  tax 

552/100  mills 

Rate  per  cent  highways 

96/ 100  mills 

Total  valuation 

$557,900.25 
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Number  of  dwelling  houses 

187 

Number  of  horses 

137 

Number  of  cows 

353 

Number  of  sheep 

96 

Total  acres  of  land  taxed 

10,059 

The  foregoing  list  was  sworn  to  by  Assessors  M.  H.  Croft  and  Ang.  Moody  before 
Joseph  Root,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  August  22,  1861,  in  Enfield,  Massachusetts. 


ENFIELD  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF  1887  (Total  Number— 328) 


Abbott,  Frederick  A. 
Alden  Fred  A. 

Aldrich,  Albert  N. 
Aldrich,  Benson  S. 
Aldrich,  Reuben  K. 
Aldrich,  Washington  G. 
Aldrich,  Wilber 
Allen,  Davenport 
Allen,  John  H. 

Andrews,  F.  N. 

Avery,  J.  F. 

Avery,  William  F. 
Avery,  William  N. 
Ayers,  Edwin 
Ayers,  Edwin  P. 

Ayers,  Frederick  A. 


Barlow,  Herbert  H. 
Bartlett,  Daniel 
Bartlett,  Franklin  A. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Bartlett,  Harrison  L. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Harrison  L. 
Bartlett,  John 
Bartlett,  Ocran  H. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Susan 
Barton,  John  L. 

Barton,  Nathan 
Bassett,  Calvin  H. 

Bestor,  Isaac  N. 

Bestor,  Mrs.  I.  N. 

Bestor,  William  W. 

Bitner,  Henry  F. 

Blodgett,  David 
Boynton,  Silas 
Boynton,  Silas,  2d 
Brien,  William  J. 

Brown,  Henry  E. 

Brown,  Horatio 
Butler,  Mrs.  Erskine  E. 


Cabot,  William  S. 
Cadwell,  Edward  J. 
Carey,  Miss  Lucretia 
Carey,  Miss  Maria 
Carey,  Valina 
Carter,  Isaac 
Chaffee,  Edmund  D. 
Chaffee,  Norman  S. 
Chamberlin,  Sandford  E. 
Chandler,  William  F. 
Chapin,  Wilber  F. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Asa 
Chickering,  Darius  O. 
Chickering,  Otis 
Clark,  Miss  Jane  E. 
Collis,  Joseph  R. 

Collis,  Myron  L. 

Crosby,  J.  Marshall 
Crowther,  John 

Dane,  Frederick 
Daniels,  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Davis,  Charles  O. 

Davis,  Frederick  E. 
Delano,  William  B. 
Dodge,  Hollis 
Dow,  Charles  H. 
Downing,  Edward  B. 
Downing,  Frank  S. 
Downing,  George  W. 
Downing,  Henry  M. 
Downing,  Stillman 
Downing,  William  B. 
Downing,  William  H. 
Dunlap,  George 

Eddy,  John 
Eddy,  John  M. 

Eddy,  William 
El  well,  William  P. 


Ensminger,  Henry 
Ewing,  George  C. 

Felton,  Charles  W. 
Felton,  Hiram 
Felton,  Webster  F. 
Field,  Frederick  C. 
Fillmore,  Fred  F. 
Fleming,  Frank  H. 
Fleming,  Reuben 
Fletcher,  Lyman  F. 
Flint,  J.  W. 

Foley,  John 
Foley,  John,  2d 
Foley,  Mrs.  John,  2d 
Ford,  James  G. 
Foster,  Frank  W. 
Foster,  Frederick  A. 
Foster,  James 
Frederick,  Walter  N. 

Gardner,  Charles 
Gardner,  William  J. 
Gates,  Thomas  H. 
Gillett,  Daniel  B. 
Gould,  Jared 
Graves,  Harrison  L. 
Gray,  David 
Gray,  James  W. 
Gray,  John 
Gray,  John,  Jr. 
Green,  George 
Gross,  John  L. 
Grout,  Edwin  A. 
Grout,  George  W. 
Grout,  William  H. 

Hall,  James 
Hall,  Samuel 
Hanks,  Herbert  S. 
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Hanks,  Watson  W. 

Hannum,  William 
Harwood,  Benjamin  E. 
Harwood,  Benjamin  T. 
Harwood,  Elmer  C. 

Harwood,  George  S. 
Harwood,  Ruel  S. 

Harwood,  Willard  S. 

Haskell,  Charles 
Haskell,  Ira  D. 

Hawes,  Charles 
Hawes,  John  H. 

Hawes,  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Hendrick,  Frederick  F. 
Hendrick,  Mrs.  F.  F. 

Herron,  Henry 
Hess,  Amiel 
Holden,  Amasa  P. 

Holden,  Artemas  G. 

Holden,  Fred  B. 

Holden,  George 
Holly,  Michael  S. 

House,  Albert  R. 

Howe,  Edwin  H. 

Howe,  H.  C.  M. 

Howe,  Joseph  J. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Martha 
Howe,  Samuel  L. 

Howe,  William  F. 

Hunt,  Daniel  S. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Eliza  A. 

Hunt,  Horace 
Hunter,  Amos 
Hunter,  David 
Hunter,  Wallace 
Hutchinson,  Leonard  S. 
Hutchinson,  William  G. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  William  G. 

Ingalls,  Charles  F. 

Ives,  H.  M. 

Jackson,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Henry  B. 

Johnson,  Lincoln  A. 

Johnson,  Oscar  S. 

Johnston,  Francis 
Johnston,  Francis,  2d 
Johnston,  George 
Johnston,  John,  1st 
Johnston,  John,  Jr. 


Johnston,  Robert 
Johnston,  William  A. 
Johnston,  William  H. 
Johnston,  William  J. 
Jones,  William 

Keeley,  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Robinson 
Kimball,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Kimball,  William  B. 

Labare,  Adolphus 
Labare,  Andrew 
Lamb,  George 
Lamson,  Eugene 
Lamson,  George 
Lannon,  Thomas 
Latham,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lindner,  Morris 
Lindner,  Morris,  Jr. 
Lindner,  William 
Lisk,  Frank 
Lisk,  James 
Lisk,  John 
Lloyd,  William  D. 
Loveridge,  Charles 
Loveridge,  William 

Manley,  Henry 
Markham,  William  H.  H. 
Martindale,  J.  W. 
Martindale,  W.  F. 
Matchett,  Joseph 
Mayers,  Exeurie 
McAlister,  George 
McClary,  Mrs.  Maria 
McCort,  James 
McElroy,  Elbridge  E. 
McElroy,  Elbridge  P. 
McFillmore,  Charles 
McGrath,  Dennis 
McKenna,  John 
McMullen,  Michael 
Milsop,  David 
Montgomery,  Daniel 
Moore,  Edwin  H. 

Moore,  William  G. 
Morton,  Lyman  M. 
Mulholland,  John 
Mullen,  John 
Munsell,  Ambrose 


Nanson,  William  S. 
Newbury,  George 
Newcomb,  Leander  W. 
Newell,  Elijah 
Newton,  George 
Newton,  George  A. 
Newton,  Mrs.  Jane 

Olds,  William 

Packard,  Alpheus 
Packard,  Elbridge  D. 
Packard,  Harvey 
Packard,  Isaac 
Packard,  William 
Parker,  Dwight 
Patterson,  Thomas 
Peirce,  Reuben 
Pittsinger,  Ashley 
Pittsinger,  Francis 
Pope,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pope,  Mrs.  Solon 
Potter,  Lyman 
Potter,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Pratt,  Horace 

Randall,  Alonzo  C. 
Randall,  Alton  S. 
Randall,  Mrs.  Alton  S. 
Randall,  Alvin 
Randall,  J.  Herbert 
Randall,  J.  Q. 

Randall,  Mrs.  Mark 
Raymond,  Eugene 
Richards,  Arvila 
Richards,  Charles 
Richards,  Henry  W. 
Rider,  Marshall 
Ritchie,  David 
Ritchie,  James 
Ritchie,  Samuel 
Roehm,  Henry,  Jr. 
Rohan,  Brien  D. 
Rohan,  Edward 
Rohan,  John 
Rohan,  John  E. 

Rohan,  John,  Jr. 
Rohan,  Patsy 
Root,  Eugene  W. 

Root,  John  L. 

Rose,  Charles 
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Sanderson,  Lydia 

Squires,  Henry  N. 

Walker,  Joseph 

Sargent,  Samuel 

Squires,  Henry  R. 

Wares,  Levi  A. 

Schean,  Albrecht 

Squires,  Lorenzo  A. 

Ward,  A.  J.  N. 

Scott,  Charles 

Stone,  George 

Ward,  Benjamin 

Shaw,  Frank  E. 

Stone,  Mrs.  George  S. 

Webber,  Lyman  P. 

Shearer,  Lyman  F. 

Stone,  John  H. 

Webster,  J.  P. 

Shumway,  Samuel  H. 

Webster,  H.  H. 

Silcox,  Henry 

Thayer,  Henry 

Wells,  Edmund  G. 

Simmington,  William 

Thayer,  James  F. 

Wetherell,  George  E. 

Simons,  George 

Thayer,  Jerome 

Whipple,  Warren  L. 

Sloan,  Lewis  D. 

Thayer,  Lewis  R. 

Wilder,  Arthur  R. 

Smith,  Edward 

Thayer,  Reuben 

Wilder,  Josephus 

Smith,  Edward  P. 

Thurston,  L.  and  J. 

Wilder,  Scott  S. 

Smith,  Henry  E. 

Thurston,  Royal  G. 

Wilson,  James 

Smith,  Henry  M. 

Tinkham,  Mrs.  Samuel 

Wilson,  John 

Smith,  James  P. 

Towne,  Andrew  J. 

Wilson,  Robert 

Snow,  Frank  E. 

Towne,  Charles  L. 

Winslow,  Oscar 

Snow,  Mrs.  F.  E. 

Towne,  Lauriston  H. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Oscar 

Snow,  Munroe 

Towne,  Solon  R. 

Woods,  Henry 

Southic,  Henry  D. 

Towne,  William  B. 

Woods,  J.  Edward 

Spencer,  David 

Trask,  Esther  A. 

Woods,  Mrs.  Ira 

Spencer,  Mrs.  David 

Tucker,  Addison  F. 

Woods,  Josiah  B. 

Squires,  Alfred  H. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Tuggey,  Joseph  B. 

Wright,  Ira  B. 

ENFIELD 

Residents — April  28,  1938  (Total  Number — 122) 

Avery,  Egbert — Douglas  (grandson) — Earl  (son) 

Avery,  Frank — Gladys  (wife) — 1  child 

Avery,  Walter — Delia  (wife) — 2  minor  children — Pauline  (daughter)  Alberta  (daughter) 
Bartlett,  Emory 

Beach,  Stuart  A. — Shirley  (wife) — I  child 
Bettis,  Sam 

Bolter,  Mrs.  Emma — 2  children 

Boyko,  Michael — Teckia  (wife) — 2  children — Sophie  (daughter) 

Boynton,  Harold — wife — 1  child 
Brown,  Walter — Inez  (wife) 

Burr,  Charles — Sophie  (wife) — 1  child — Mrs.  Daisy  Burr  (mother) 

Callanan,  Charles 
Carpenter,  May — 2  daughters 
Colcord,  Russell — wife — 2  children 
Connaughton,  William — wife — 1  child 
Cross,  Alston — Minnie  (wife) — 1  child 
Crowther,  Joshua — Bertha  (wife) — 5  children 

Damon,  Homer — Leila  (wife) — daughter 
Damon,  Kenneth — Alice  (wife) 
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Davis,  George 

Denton,  Allan  C. — wife — son 
Dickinson,  Richard — Phoebe  (wife) — 6  children 
Dickinson,  Robert 
Doyle — and  wife 

Downing,  Charles — Gertrude  (wife) — Barbara  (daughter) — aged  mother 

Ely,  John — son 

Ely,  Lois — 2  minor  children 

Farley,  Frederick — Jarion  (wife) — 2  children 

Farnham,  Edward 

Ferenz,  Joseph — wife 

Ferenz,  Szymon — wife — 4  children 

Ferenz,  William — son 

Fitts,  Charles — Josephine  (wife) — 3  children 

Fryar,  Robert — Dorothy  (wife) — minor  brother — minor  sister 

Gibson,  Elmer — Myra  (wife) 

Gilman,  Mrs.  George — minor  son 
Greenwood,  Rowland — wife 
Gurski,  Casmir — Mary  (wife) — 3  children 
Gurski,  Theodore — Glenna  (wife) — 2  children 

Hall,  Mrs.  George 

Hall,  Lester — Frances  (wife) — 1  child 
Hall,  Norman — Wilma  (wife) — 1  child 
Hardy,  Charles — Natalie  (wife) 

Hardy,  John — Natalie  (wife) — 2  children 
Harris,  Laroy — Grace  (wife) 

Harwood,  Elliott 

Hayden,  Paul 

Hill,  Albert— Ethel  (wife) 

Howe,  Edwin — Annie  (wife) 

Howe,  Edwin  C. — Ruth  (wife) 

Howe,  Milton  F. — Edna  (wife) — 3  children 
Hunt,  Henry — wife 

Hunt,  John — Charlotte  (wife) — 2  children 
Hunter,  Wallace 

Jones,  Lewis 

Keene,  Norman — wife — 1  child 
King,  James — sister 
Knight,  Charles — Anna  (wife) 

Kraemer,  Alfred — Daisy  (wife) — 3  children 

Lannon,  William  B. — Georgianna  (wife) 

Lindsay,  Howard — Louise  (wife) 

Lisk,  James  R. 
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Lisk,  James  H. 

Lisk,  William 

Lucier,  John — Anna  (wife) — 2  children 

Marsh,  Rev.  Burton  E. — wife 
Martindale,  Mary 
Metcalf,  William — Lucy  (wife) 
Murphy,  Jennie 

Newbury,  George 
Newbury,  William 


Peeso,  Ralph 
Pesso,  William — wife 
Potter,  Russell — wife — 4  children 
Powell,  Clinton 


Radasch,  Paul — Catherine  (wife) — I  child 
Reed,  William — Rebecca  (wife) 

Reilly,  Joseph — Blanche  (wife) — 3  children 
Restow,  Carl — wife 

Richardson,  Eugene — wife — 3  children — wife’s  grandmother  (Mrs.  Cash  ?) 
Roche,  Michael — wife — 4  children 
Rock,  Thomas — Mrs.  Sara  List  (sister) 

Rohan,  William — Mabel  (wife) — 4  children — Patrick — Carl 
Rowe,  Donald — Florence  (wife) — 1  child 

Sabot,  Mrs.  Gertrude — 3  children 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Charles 
Segur,  Harold 

Segur,  W.  B.,  M.D. — Laura  (wife) — Patricia  (daughter) — William  W.  (son) 
Sheffield,  Edward — Grace  (wife) 

Smith,  Charles  N. — Grace  (wife) 

Smith,  Josl 
Smith,  Marion 

Spurr,  Jerome  L. — Anne  (wife) — 2  children — maid 
Stalbird,  Frank 
Steen,  Cora — 3  State  wards 
Stephenson,  Charles 

Stock,  Joseph — Gladys  (wife) — Gladys  (daughter) 

Strombulis,  Cles 
Sullivan,  Catherine 
Swochak,  Stephen — wife 

Teravainen,  Oscar 

Thornquist,  Russell — Barbara  (wife) — 1  child 
Tiffany,  William — wife 

Tryon,  Earl — Delia  (wife) — Marion  (daughter) 

Tryon,  Mrs.  Sara — minor  son 
Turner,  Harry — 4  children 
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Vining,  Martha 

Watson,  Arnold 
Webber,  Donald 

Webster,  Ethelbert — Margaret  (wife) — 4  minor  children 
Webster,  Eunice 

Webster,  Henry  C. — Caroline  (wife) — Lucille 
Webster,  Ruth 

Weeks,  Warren — wife — 2  children 
Wells,  M.  C. — Florence  (wife) — I  child 
Weston,  Campbell 

Weston,  Wilfred — Lorna  (wife) — 1  child 
Wetherell,  Ernest 

White,  Harry — Phoebe  (wife) — 2  children 

Yarrington,  Susan 
Yelle,  Peter 


Zappey,  Fred — Marion  (wife) 


GREENWICH  was  Destined  from  its  beginning  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  cruel  and  dual  fate.  It  once  was  comprised  of  a  huge  area 
of  land,  but  part  of  it  was  snatched  in  1801  to  form  a  section  of  Dana, 
and  fifteen  years  later  another  large  section  of  the  community  was 
taken  to  establish  the  town  of  Enfield.  A  grant  of  land  from  Belcher- 
town  failed  to  compensate  for  its  other  losses. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  later,  Greenwich  was  destined 
to  lose  every  foot  of  land  it  owned,  when  the  territory  was  taken  by 
the  State  to  make  it  the  floor  of  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

The  second  odd  incident  is  the  fact  the  original  name  of  Greenwich 
was  “Quabbin,”  and  now  that  the  town  has  disappeared  into  the  depths 
of  the  waters,  it  has  reverted  to  its  first  name  of  “Quabbin”  Reservoir. 

Greenwich  was  set  out  by  the  General  Court  as  Quabbin  in  1739; 
Greenwich  officially  ended  its  existence  as  a  community  on  February 
14,  1938.  A  picturesque  village  located  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Hampshire  County,  the  town  lay  in  a  valley  with  a  range  of  hills  on 
either  side.  Below  the  heights  were  the  east  and  middle  branches  of 
silvery  Swift  River.  The  east  branch  discharged  into  Moose  Pond; 
the  middle  branch  eventually  reached  the  Chicopee  River. 

The  heights  were  principally  Mount  Pomeroy,  a  conical  peak 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  river  bed,  and  Mount  Liz,  nearly  two 
miles  distant,  and  reaching  about  the  same  height.  Two  different 
tales  concerning  the  name  of  Pomeroy  Mountain  were  prevalent;  the 
first,  that  a  man  by  that  name  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  Indians; 
the  other  that  a  Pomeroy  was  a  great  hunter,  and  became  famous  for 
the  number  of  bears  he  killed  each  year.  Mt.  Liz  is  presumed  to 
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have  received  that  appellation  when  Elizabeth  Rowlandson,  the 
daughter  of  a  minister,  was  reportedly  captured  and  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

Greenwich,  before  the  separation  of  Enfield,  actually  comprised 
three  small  communities:  Greenwich  Plains,  Greenwich  Village,  and 
South  Parish,  that  section  to  later  become  Enfield. 

The  Plains  aptly  described  the  type  of  territory  within  its  area, 
long  and  level  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  which  produced  excellent  cereals, 
but  strangely  enough  no  satisfactory  wheat  crop  or  grass.  Lakes  and 
ponds  were  numerous,  and  it  was  generally  believed  the  Nipmuck 
tribe  of  Indians  had  maintained  its  principal  camp  on  the  plains. 
Both  the  soil  and  water  provided  valuable  assets  to  the  Redmen 
between  their  frequent  raids  against  the  white  men.  Thousands  of 
Indian  relics  were  found  during  the  two  centuries  of  the  town’s  exist¬ 
ence,  indicating  without  doubt  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  territory 
by  the  Nipmucks  and  other  tribes. 

The  streams  also  provided  ideal  spots  for  summer  camps,  and 
hundreds  of  cottages  dotted  the  surrounding  territory  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  manufacturing  in  Greenwich  took 
place  in  the  village  where  excellent  water  power  was  provided  for 
textile,  grist,  and  other  mills.  The  first  church  in  Swift  River  Valley 
was  erected  on  the  plains  in  1749,  and  a  history  of  the  factional  strife 
in  connection  with  the  church  will  be  treated  in  another  chapter  of 
this  book. 

The  Athol  branch  railroad  passed  through  the  town  with  a  station 
at  the  Plains,  and  it  provided  transportation  service  for  the  town’s 
industries.  Huge  icehouses  were  located  on  Greenwich  Lake,  which 
supplied  ice  for  New  York  users.  The  old  Burial  Ground  was  set  out  in 
1737  and  was  located  alongside  the  first  church.  Cooley’s  Hill  was 
located  near  the  Enfield  line,  and  two  large  boulders  on  the  Blackmer 
Farm  attracted  much  notice.  A  slight  push  would  start  them  rocking. 


Town  of  Greenwich  -  Historical 

THE  History  of  Greenwich  dates  back  to  1675  when  a  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  by  the  English  Colonies  and  the  Narragansett 
Indians  was  broken  by  the  Redmen.  The  Narragansetts  were  charged 
with  aiding  the  Indians  in  King  Philip’s  War,  despite  their  promise  to 
live  peaceably  with  the  Colonists. 

The  English  decided  on  a  winter  expedition,  and  volunteers  were 
enlisted  to  take  part  in  the  fight.  Massachusetts  Bay  furnished  five 
hundred  twenty-seven  men;  Plymouth  County,  one  hundred  fifty- 
nine;  Connecticut,  three  hundred;  while  the  friendly  Mohegans  sup¬ 
plied  one  hundred  fifty.  Gov.  Joseph  Winslow  of  Plymouth  was 
commander  of  the  combined  forces. 

The  Redmen  were  routed  in  the  Swamp  Fight  at  the  swamp  where 
the  Narragansetts  had  established  their  fort.  Seven  hundred  Indians 
were  killed,  three  hundred  died  of  wounds,  and  additional  hundreds, 
including  squaws,  old  men  and  children,  were  captured  in  this  major 
engagement.  The  Colonial  losses  were  slight. 

The  English  then  followed  the  precedent  established  by  the  kings 
of  old,  and  prepared  to  reward  the  victorious  troops  and  their  officers. 
Such  a  custom  prevails  even  to  this  day,  as  war  veterans  are  granted 
bonuses,  pensions  and  other  compensations  for  their  deeds  in  winning 
victories.  The  Colonial  leaders  requested  the  General  Court  to  grant 
land  to  those  who  participated  in  the  war,  and  an  area  totaling  twelve 
hundred  acres  was  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  Such  rewards  were 
directed  by  the  Court  in  1732,  and  the  territory  embracing  Greenwich, 
then  called  Quabbin,  was  established  as  part  of  Narragansett  Township 
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Number  Four.  Seven  townships,  each  six  miles  square,  constituted  the 
new  community  of  Quabbin. 

Quabbin  Parish  was  officially  incorporated  in  June  1749,  and  on 
April  20,  1754,  was  incorporated  the  Town  of  Greenwich.  At  that 
time  the  territory  embraced  Dana  and  Petersham,  as  well  as  Enfield, 
Prescott,  and  a  small  section  of  Hardwick.  The  name  Greenwich  was 
selected  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  who,  as  commander  of  the 
British  forces,  quelled  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  many  years  before.  The 
large  number  of  settlers  of  Scotch  descent  in  Greenwich  decided  on  the 
new  name  of  the  town. 

But  Greenwich  began  early  to  lose  many  pieces  of  its  territory.  One 
section  was  turned  over  to  the  Town  of  Dana;  another  to  the  Town  of 
Enfield;  a  third  slice  became  part  of  Prescott;  and  while  a  small  strip 
was  taken  from  Belchertown  to  compensate  Greenwich  for  its  losses, 
it  failed  to  make  up  the  original  acreage  of  the  initial  grants.  And  it 
might  be  here  inserted  that  eventually  every  remaining  foot  of  ground 
which  was  once  a  part  of  Greenwich  was  to  become  the  property  of  the 
State  and  was  to  be  used  as  part  of  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

But  yesteryear  was  Man  from  Greenwich  driven, 

And  his  land  has  followed  him  into  oblivion. 

His  Paradise  was  narrowed  bit  by  bit, 

Until  it  reverted  into  an  unintangible  waste 
To  become  the  floor  of  the  Flood. 

The  Golden  Gates  have  clanged  behind  him; 

Never  shall  he  return,  nor  his  ancient  pales  recall 

The  traveled  feet;  the  vastness  of  life  has  bowed  him  down 

Into  eternal  forgetfullness,  both  Man  and  Land  returned  to  the  Dust, 

From  Whence  they  came. 

with  apologies  to  William  Watson 

Greenwich  was  ever  an  intensely  patriotic  community,  its  citizens 
sharing  the  rigors  of  war,  giving  its  sons  in  such  sacrifice,  and  donating 
generously  of  its  money  and  labors  since  the  village  was  founded. 
Seven  men  were  with  the  army  of  General  Washington,  while  more 
than  two-score  more  were  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

A  dozen  men  were  participants  in  the  War  of  1812,  while  more  than 
sixty  volunteers,  out  of  a  population  of  a  bare  seven  hundred  souls, 
served  with  the  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War.  Erasmus  Davis  was  the 
one  Greenwich  volunteer  to  lose  his  life  in  the  fight  against  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  And  in  spite  of  the  sparsely-settled  community,  in  World 
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War  I  a  sizable  number  of  young  men  in  the  community  were  engaged 
in  that  struggle. 

In  the  nation’s  wars,  the  list  of  participants  who  were  Greenwich 
natives  will  be  more  thoroughly  detailed  in  another  chapter,  but  among 
the  leaders  in  the  Revolutionary  War  were  Col.  Elijah  Porter,  Capt. 
Joseph  Hooker,  Lts.  Isaac  Gray,  Thomas  Weeks,  and  many  more.  A 
descendant  of  Captain  Hooker,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Civil  War  as  were  General  Whipple  and  General  Marcy. 

The  religious  situation  in  Greenwich  was  sufficient  to  make  history, 
when  in  the  first  century  and  one-half,  but  seven  ministers  served  as 
pastors  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Blodgett 
served  fifty  years;  a  predecessor,  Rev.  Joseph  Blodgett,  was  pastor  for 
forty-three  years;  and  Rev.  Robert  Cutler  served  twenty-six  years. 
This  is  believed  to  be  a  record  in  church  annals  in  the  longevity  of 
pastors  in  one  place  throughout  the  nation. 

Additional  historical  data  will  be  found  in  the  Enfield  section  of  the 
book,  since  in  the  early  days  of  Enfield  that  community  was  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Greenwich.  It  is  nevertheless  fitting  that  this  chapter 
supply  the  reader  with  some  of  the  details  concerning  the  settlement  of 
Quabbin. 

Everts’  History  states  that  not  all  of  the  one  hundred  twenty  soldiers 
accepted  the  land  grants  in  Quabbin,  but  took  over  other  grants  in 
other  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  several  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
colony.  The  Quabbin  grants  were  allocated  by  the  proprietors  at  a 
meeting  on  Boston  Common,  June  6,  1733.  Grant  Number  Four  was 
originally  to  comprise  Amoskeag  in  New  Hampshire,  but  the  land  there 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Quabbin  area  was  selected  in  its  stead. 

It  is  known  that  on  January  14,  1736,  the  General  Court  granted 
the  Quabbin  territory,  a  specified  twelve  hundred  acres,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  men:  James  Patterson,  Robert  Fenton,  Edward  Miller,  James 
Wheeler,  John  Patterson,  Andrew  Turner,  Thomas  Powers,  Arthur 
Cary,  Robert  Evans,  Robert  Carlisle,  a  man  named  Thorp,  and 
another  named  Holden. 

To  each  was  allocated  fifty  acres  for  a  house  lot,  the  remaining  fifty 
acres  to  be  laid  out  into  a  general  division.  The  conditions  required 
the  grantees  to  dwell  thereon  with  their  families  for  four  years,  to  put 
ten  acres  under  cultivation,  and  to  grant  three  hundred  acres  to  the 
first  settled  minister,  to  give  the  same  to  the  second  minister,  and  to 
hold  another  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for  school  lots.  A  committee 
then  laid  out  ten  acres  for  a  meetinghouse  and  burial  ground,  as  well 
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as  sixty  acres  to  each  proprietor.  To  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  land 
in  Quabbin,  a  tract  was  taken  from  Hatfield  and  another  adjacent  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  latter  is  now  part  of  Chesterfield,  in  Hampshire  County. 

It  ever  remained  a  mystery  as  to  the  identity  of  the  first  settler  in 
Quabbin.  An  inscription  on  one  tombstone  attested  to  the  fact  that 
one  David  Patterson  was  the  first  man  born  within  the  town  of  Green¬ 
wich;  the  date  was  1735.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  John  Patterson, 
one  of  the  original  grantees.  Other  first  settlers  in  Quabbin  were  the 
Gibbs,  which  name  first  appears  in  1740.  Thomas  Gibbs  held  many  of 
the  community’s  first  offices.  Jeremiah  and  David  Powers  are  also 
listed  as  active  in  the  formation  of  the  town,  as  are  William  Carpenter, 
Simon  Davis,  John  Rea,  John  Townsend,  Nathan  Fisk,  Abraham 
Gibbs,  John  Harwood,  Timothy  Ruggles,  Hopestill  Hinds,  Benjamin 
Cooley,  James  Nevins,  James  Wright,  James  Whitcombe,  William 
Rogers,  Luke  Hitchcock,  and  a  family  named  Holmes. 

These  were  among  those  generally  mentioned  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  Quabbin’s  existence.  Descendants  of  the  families  men¬ 
tioned  above  continued  in  a  great  measure  to  reside  in  the  town  until 
the  community  went  out  of  existence  during  the  middle  and  latter 
1930’s.  Later  families  of  prominence  included  the  Hales,  Cutlers, 
Ayres,  Blodgetts,  Walkers,  Shumways,  Trasks,  Marcys,  Sprouts, 
Richards,  Sears,  Blackmers,  Vaughns,  Roots,  Fullers,  Haskells, 
Hookers,  Fields,  Robinsons,  Douglasses,  Jordans,  Stones,  Warners, 
Doaks  and  Earls. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  meetinghouse  August  15, 
1 7 54,  John  Worthington  issuing  the  warrant.  The  latter  also  served  as 
first  moderator.  Jeremiah  Powers,  James  Nevins,  Benjamin  Cooley, 
John  Rea  and  John  Townsend  were  the  selectmen;  Nathan  Fisk  was 
clerk;  and  Fisk,  Cooley  and  Abraham  Gibbs  were  assessors.  Minor 
town  officers  were  appointed  at  the  meeting,  and  the  inhabitants 
proceeded  to  the  task  of  organizing  its  initial  town  government. 

Two  months  later  a  pound  was  ordered  built.  Simon  Davis  and 
Nathan  Fisk  were  directed  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  permit  the 
taxing  of  all  acreage  at  a  penny  and  one  half  per  acre,  for  the  term  of 
five  years.  This  was  to  “support  the  Gospel  in  Greenwich.”  The 
following  year  the  town  voted  to  close  the  meetinghouse  to  all,  without 
first  getting  the  permission  of  the  selectmen.  The  building  was  “shut, 
barred  and  bolted  forthwith.” 

Other  early  records  called  for  appropriating  “eight  pounds”  to 
provide  a  stock  of  ammunition;  to  give  Captain  Powers  four  shillings, 
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six  pence,  to  purchase  rum  in  the  amount  of  three  quarts,  the  refresh¬ 
ments  to  be  served  for  his  work  in  “perambulating”  the  town  lines; 
to  buy  five  quarts  of  rum  for  the  “raising  of  Hinds’  Bridge  on  the 
County  Road”;  and  on  March  8,  1762,  Rev.  Robert  Cutler  was  selected 
to  petition  the  General  Court  for  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  Hardwick 
to  the  Greenwich  area.  Many  other  such  items  will  appear  in  the 
chapter  “Quaint  Items,”  but  the  above  are  direct  quotes  from  the 
first  town  records  available. 

Greenwich  was  originally  known  as  Quabbin.  By  an  act  of  the 
General  Court,  Quabbin  was  incorporated  into  a  parish  on  June  29, 
1749.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Gibbs,  agent  of  the  General 
Court,  Greenwich  was  duly  incorporated  as  a  town  on  April  20,  1754. 

The  first  real  break  in  the  Greenwich  territory  began  when  the 
citizens  of  the  south  section  of  the  town  started  proceedings  to  form  a 
separate  parish.  In  January  1787,  Nehemiah  Stebbins  was  chosen  an 
agent  of  Greenwich  to  oppose  such  a  division,  and  on  February  3, 
of  the  same  year,  Nathaniel  Whitcomb  was  named  to  aid  Stebbins. 
Both  fought  valiantly,  but  with  no  success.  The  South  Parish  was 
incorporated  by  the  General  Court  on  June  20,  1787. 

Greenwich  was  widely  split  over  the  petition  of  the  citizens  living 
in  the  south  section  of  the  town  who  wanted  to  form  a  town  of  their 
own.  Desperate  legal  battles  occurred  before  the  South  Parish  became 
the  town  of  Enfield.  Enfield  was  incorporated  February  15,  1816. 

On  December  28,  1813,  Abijah  and  Thomas  Powers  were  named 
agents  to  the  General  Court  to  oppose  the  division  of  the  town,  as  the 
South  Parish  wanted  to  set  up  a  town  entity,  completely  divorced  from 
Greenwich.  Laban  March  was  chosen  for  a  like  purpose  the  following 
year,  but  this  meeting  proved  also  to  be  a  victory  for  the  separate 
parish,  and  Enfield  became  its  own  master  and  held  its  initial  town 
meeting  on  March  4,  1816. 

A  former  native  of  Greenwich,  James  E.  Cooley,  then  of  New  York 
City,  deeded  to  the  town  part  of  the  Azariah  Cooley  farm  in  1865  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.  The  deed  contained  the  provision  the  place  would 
always  bear  the  name  of  Cooley’s  Home  for  the  Poor. 

Early  town  records  specifying  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  town 
are  not  available,  but  in  1759  an  appropriation  of  nine  pounds  was 
made  to  support  the  schools,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  three  dis¬ 
tricts  for  school  purposes.  More  details  pertaining  to  the  schools  will  be 
contained  in  another  chapter.  While  Greenwich  was  primarily  an  agri¬ 
cultural  community,  there  were  a  number  of  industries  within  its 
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confines.  Much  of  the  description  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  described  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  that  type  of  activity, 
but  some  of  the  manufacturing  can  be  mentioned  here. 

The  type  of  stone  in  the  hills  of  Greenwich  was  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  a  match  shop  because  of  the  supply  of  brimstone;  this  was 
operated  by  Rufus  Powers,  one  of  the  early  names  in  the  community’s 
establishment.  Other  plants  included  grist  and  saw  mills,  woolen  and 
cotton  plants,  lumber  mills,  boot  and  shoe  shops,  and  companies  which 
manufactured  pewterware,  hats,  buttons,  brooms,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Another  industry  which  became  more  prosperous  during  the  last 
three  decades  of  the  town’s  existence  was  the  summer  cottage  and 
camp  business.  Blessed  by  its  numerous  ponds,  lakes  and  other 
streams,  the  town  finally  had  hundreds  of  cottages  dotting  the  banks 
of  these  streams,  bringing  to  it  a  vast  amount  of  income  as  well  as 
adding  considerably  to  the  valuation  and  tax  receipts  of  the  community. 

The  educational  history  of  the  town  will  also  be  described  in  a  special 
chapter,  but  it  might  be  mentioned  here  that  there  was  a  private  school 
in  Greenwich  which  accommodated  fifty  boys,  its  property  including 
two  hundred  fifteen  acres  of  land,  numerous  barns,  silos,  and  poultry 
sheds,  as  well  as  a  schoolhouse.  This  school  was  transferred  to  Marl¬ 
boro  when  the  town  was  taken  over  by  the  State. 

The  population  of  Greenwich  reached  its  zenith  in  1880  when  it 
totaled  approximately  fourteen  hundred  souls.  By  1925,  however,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  four  hundred  fifty,  and  by  the  time  the  State  had 
purchased  most  of  the  homes,  it  had  dwindled  to  a  scant  handful. 


Town  of  Greenwich —Landmarks 

OF  the  Numerous  Landmarks  of  Greenwich,  but  two  are  now 
visible,  and  even  these  would  be  unrecognizable  today  to  any 
but  the  former  residents  of  that  lost  community.  Only  the  tips  of 
Mount  Liz  and  Mount  Pomeroy  can  be  seen  above  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  reservoir.  They  are  but  tiny  islands  instead  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  magnificent  heights  which  once  guarded  the  beautiful 
township  of  deep  valleys,  rugged  hills,  wide  plains  and  rippling  brooks 
and  lakes. 

The  two  islets,  however,  do  afford  the  returning  native  two  natural 
points  from  which  he  can  estimate  within  prescribed  limits  the  location 
of  his  former  place  of  abode.  For  the  exact  spot  of  other  landmarks, 
the  churches,  town  hall,  the  Grange,  his  neighbors’  homes,  the  bridges 
he  crossed  countless  times  during  his  life  in  Greenwich,  and  so  many 
other  places  of  interest,  the  exile  must  resort  to  his  memory  alone. 

And  you  can  rest  assured  few  of  the  one-time  residents  of  that  com¬ 
munity  will  forget  those  places  and  their  associations  while  they  remain 
on  this  earth.  Reversing  the  old  adage  that,  “Home  is  Where  the 
Heart  Is,”  the  returnees  know  that  their  hearts  today  lie  where  their 
homes  were  in  their  native  land,  even  though  it  is  unseen  and  its  soil 
is  no  more. 

These  mental  landmarks  include  the  Congregational  Church  at  the 
Plains,  the  church  which  was  rocked  to  its  foundations  during  the  hectic 
years  as  other  religious  groups  demanded  they  too  should  practise 
their  belief  in  the  same  edifice,  but  more  about  that  later. 

The  combined  town  hall  and  school  was  located  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  church;  there  the  young  learned  their  ABC’s,  and  the 
elders  battled  long  and  furiously  for  town  betterments  and  their  ac- 
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companying  appropriations.  This  was  the  place  where  the  voters 
elected  men  and  women  of  their  choice,  where  oratory  took  place  during 
some  of  the  strenuous  political  campaigns  of  early  decades,  and  where 
men  were  given  office  and  had  it  taken  away  just  as  readily. 

The  post  office  was  in  the  store  which  changed  hands  frequently, 
almost  as  often  as  did  the  postmaster.  “To  the  victors  belonged  the 
spoils”  was  the  political  gospel  and,  as  a  result,  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  alike  occupied  the  local  postmaster’s  position;  and  in  a  small 
community,  what  good  is  a  post  office  without  a  store?  The  salary 
of  the  former  could  not  support  the  incumbent  and  his  family,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  a  store  which  housed  the  office  would  naturally 
draw  extra  business  and  result  in  extra  profits. 

Then,  also  at  the  Plains,  was  the  hotel  which  did  a  “land-office” 
business  in  the  summer  months,  and  barely  existed  during  the  winter 
period.  Dan  Weston  was  the  proprietor  for  many  years,  but  so  was 
William  J.  Stack,  who  came  from  the  Mount  L  House  in  North  Dana 
to  take  over  the  Greenwich  hostelry. 

And  among  others  who  managed  the  hotel  were  “Captain”  Luke 
Earls,  John  Wells,  a  Mr.  Barrell,  James  Goodman,  Frank  Doubleday, 
Warren  Keith,  John  Gutberlet,  H.  C.  Wales,  Henry  Newton,  and  David 
Cobb.  The  Stack  family  is  still  in  the  hotel  business;  a  son,  John  Paul 
Stack,  operates  the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  historic  landmarks  which,  too,  has  disappeared 
from  the  land  of  Greenwich,  was  the  old  tollhouse,  which  was  located 
on  the  Greenwich  Village-Hardwick  highway.  A  remarkably  clear 
picture  of  this  ancient  building  is  among  the  photographs  in  this  book. 

In  Greenwich  Village  were  such  landmarks  as  its  churches,  including 
the  one  attended  by  the  Spiritualists  who  were  very  active  for  some 
years;  Farmers’  Hall,  which  later  was  styled  Community  Hall;  the 
F.  P.  Hall  store,  which  was  one  of  the  last  buildings  standing  before  the 
town  went  out  of  existence,  and  which  contained  the  postoffice  at  the 
time;  the  Riverside  Hotel;  Quabbin  Inn;  the  little  schoolhouse  near  the 
Walker  home;  the  Walker  sawmill  and  lumber  yard;  and  the  textile 
mills  and  other  industries  which  were  mainly  centered  at  the  village 
because  of  the  advantageous  water  power  sites. 

Other  landmarks  included  the  numerous  summer  cottages  and 
camps  which  drew  hundreds  of  families  to  the  town  during  the  summer 
months.  A  number  of  summer  homes  were  places  of  beauty  and  com¬ 
fort;  many  of  them  were  owned  and  occupied  by  former  natives  of 
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Greenwich  who  had  long  since  made  their  homes  and  fortunes  else¬ 
where,  but  who  could  never  forget  the  natural  loveliness  of  their  home 
town.  Several  of  these  homes  are  pictured  in  this  volume.  Many  of 
them  were  taken  down  carefully  and  rebuilt  in  communities  far  removed 
from  Greenwich. 

Many  of  the  landmarks  mentioned  were  destroyed  years  before 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Commission  entered  the  valley  to 
claim  the  valley  property.  Fire  razed  the  Riverside  Hotel  in  1911; 
the  Kelley  store  and  post  office  suffered  a  similar  conflagration  in  1906; 
many  other  buildings  sustained  similar  mishaps  during  the  many  years 
of  the  town’s  existence  with  mills,  shops,  homes  and  summer  show 
places  suffering  damage  or  complete  destruction.  Such  is  the  usual 
penalty  in  small  communities  which  cannot  afford  a  modern  fire 
department. 

Other  landmarks  which  dated  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  town 
included  taverns  operated  by  Dr.  Trask  on  the  Marcy  place;  one  run  by 
Timothy  Hinds  on  the  Ayres  property;  and  one  was  conducted  by  Col. 
Timothy  Powers  at  the  village.  The  latter  was  then  known  as  the 
Village  Hotel,  later  operated  by  Edmund  Raymore,  “Squire”  Mun, 
West  Page,  James  Danforth,  M.  and  E.  Gibbs  and  others.  Other 
tavern  owners  were  Nathaniel  Powers,  Charles  Negus,  and  John  A. 
Weld.  Ozias  kept  a  similar  place  on  the  Barnard  property. 

Old  store  owners  included  Jabez  Colburn;  a  man  named  Nichols, 
whose  building  remained  standing  more  than  a  century  and  was  later 
used  as  a  storehouse;  Wyatt  Boyden;  Amos  Howe;  Roger  West;  Amos 
Tenney;  and  Salem  Newton.  Louis  Blackmer  had  a  drugstore  located 
near  the  church  for  a  number  of  years;  Colonel  Powers  ran  a  store  on 
the  Charles  Record  property  in  the  village;  while  Deacon  Raymore’s 
was  further  down  in  the  village.  Haskell,  Smith,  Hodgskins,  and  the 
Thayer  brothers  were  also  store  owners.  Levi  Chamberlain  was  one  of 
the  latter-day  storekeepers,  having  purchased  the  business  from  Henry 
M.  Brown. 
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THE  Records  of  the  town  show  there  were  four  societies  and 
they  follow  in  accordance  with  their  organization  dates:  King 
Hiram  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Masons,  December  13,  1816;  Friendship 
Grange,  No.  55,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  May  22,  1874;  Granite  Lodge, 
I.O.G.T.,  1876;  and  Greenwich  Grange,  No.  245,  January  9,  1905. 

The  King  Hiram  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Masons  had  a  stormy  start 
and  just  as  tempestuous  an  ending.  According  to  Rt.  Wor.  Grand 
Secretary,  Jesse  E.  Ames  of  Masonic  Temple  of  Boston,  in  an  official 
communique,  dated  March  13,  1948,  the  Grand  Chapter  Records  show: 

December  13,  1814 — A  petition  from  Comp.  E.  L.  Bascomb  and  others  in  the 
town  of  Greenwich,  praying  for  a  charter  to  hold  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  in  that  town,  was  read  and  committed  to  Comps.  J.  B.  Hammatt, 
Robert  Lash,  and  R.  Carrique  who,  having  taken  the  subject  into  considera¬ 
tion,  reported — “That  the  petition  not  being  accompanied  with  the  necessary 
documents,  be  laid  on  the  files  of  this  Grand  Chapter,  until  the  usual  approba¬ 
tion  be  obtained,”  which  report  was  accepted,  and  the  petitioners  had  leave 
to  withdraw  their  petition  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  forward  in  proper 
form  at  the  next  Communication. 

June  13,  1815 — “The  petition  of  E.  L.  Bascomb  and  others,  praying  for  a 
warrant  to  hold  a  Chapter  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  which  was  laid  over  from 
the  last  meeting,  was  again  brought  forward  with  the  necessary  documents, 
and  also  a  remonstrance  against  the  same  was  voted — That  the  subject  be 
committed  to  Comps.  Henry  Fowle,  Gilman  White  and  Henry  Purkitt,  who 
having  attended  to  the  duty,  reported  as  follows:  They  therefore  recommend 
the  prayer  be  accordingly  granted.”  Voted  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and 
that  the  Grand  Secretary  be  directed  to  make  out  a  warrant  for  the  petitioners 
forthwith. 

May  28,  1816 — Voted — That  the  dispensation  granted  to  sundry  Com¬ 
panions  to  hold  a  Chapter  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  bearing  date  of  June  13, 
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1815,  be  extended  to  the  13th  of  December  1816,  and  that  the  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary  certify  the  same  on  said  Dispensation. 

King  Hiram  Chapter  of  Greenwich  (one  of  the  first  nine  chapters 
organized  in  Massachusetts)  was  duly  consecrated  and  its  officers 
installed  September  3,  1816. 

High  priest,  Ezekiel  L.  Bascomb;  King,  Alpheus  Harding;  Scribe,  James 
Thompson;  Treasurer,  William  Millen;  Secretary,  David  Millen;  Royal  Arch 
Captain,  Barna  Brigham;  Capt.  of  the  Host,  John  Warner;  Prin.  Sojourner, 
Warren  P.  Wing;  Master  3d.  V.,  Ithamer  Conkey;  Master  2d  V.,  James  F. 
Robbins;  Master  1st.  V.,  John  Conkey,  Jr.;  Steward,  Jas.  Hyde;  Steward, 
N.  Fitton;  Tyler,  Silas  Newton. 

During  the  following  twenty  years,  from  1816  to  1836,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  references  to  King  Hiram  Chapter  in  the  Grand 
Chapter  Records.  There  was  antagonism  between  Franklin  Chapter 
of  Greenfield  and  King  Hiram  Chapter  of  Greenwich,  and  both 
Chapters  had  at  various  times  petitioned  to  the  Grand  Chapter  for 
hearings,  and  Committees  were  appointed  and  reports  made  by  them 
which  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings. 

On  one  occasion  King  Hiram  Chapter  apologized  and  admitted  doing 
things  that  were  unconstitutional  and  promised  to  do  so  no  more. 
King  Hiram  Chapter  also  got  into  a  row  with  a  Chapter  located  across 
the  line  in  Vermont,  and  that  had  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Grand  Chapter. 
In  such  things  as  receiving  applications  without  the  Fee — or  rebating 
a  part  of  the  Fee — and  in  receiving  applicants  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  this  Chapter  appears  to  have  been  a  troublemaker  and  often 
showed  a  disrespect  and  lack  of  obedience  to  the  Grand  Chapter.  Its 
annual  dues  to  the  Grand  Body  appear  to  have  usually  been  behind, 
and  this  culminated  in  the  following  Grand  Chapter  Records: 

June  13,  1837 — “On  Motion — voted — that  Comps.  Winslow  Lewis,  Jr., 
Enoch  Hobart,  and  Robert  Keith  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  collect  dues 
from  King  Hiram  Chapter  at  Greenwich,  and  to  receive  from  them  their 
Charter,  By-laws,  and  Records.” 

September  12,  1837 — “The  Committee  reported  that  it  had  written  to  King 
Hiram  Chapter  upon  the  business  of  their  appointment,  but  had  received  no 
answer.” 

December  12,  1837 — “The  Committee  on  King  Hiram  Chapter  reported 
progress  and  had  further  time  granted.” 

March  13,  1838 — “The  Committee  on  King  Hiram  Chapter  at  Greenwich 
reported  that  it  had  not  received  any  answer  to  its  letters  requesting  them  to 
surrender  their  Charter  and  settle  their  Dues.” 

Same  meeting — “On  Motion  Voted — That  the  Charter  granted  to  King 
Hiram  Chapter  at  Greenwich  be  declared  forfeited,  and  the  same  is  annulled 
and  void.” 
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March  12,  1839 — “The  Committee  on  King  Hiram  Chapter  reported  it  had 
obtained  their  Charter,  which  report  was  accepted — Committee  Discharged.” 

Granite  Lodge,  1.0. G.T.  met  weekly  at  Farmers’  Hall  in  the  village. 
Little  information  concerning  this  organization  is  available. 

The  first  Grange  in  Greenwich  was  active  through  the  years  from 
1876,  but  apparently  went  out  of  existence.  Greenwich  Grange  No.  245 
was  organized  January  9,  1905,  and  held  its  meetings  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  building  was  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps  since  the  town 
never  installed  electricity.  Most  farms  and  many  of  the  homes  used 
motor  engines  to  generate  a  low  type  of  electric  power,  but  the  public 
buildings  failed  to  install  such  illumination.  The  first  master  of  Green¬ 
wich  Grange  was  Samuel  Thrasher.  Cyprian  Uracius  held  the  ranking 
office  for  seven  terms;  Edwin  Jones  held  it  for  five,  as  did  Nelson  Jones. 
The  organization  went  out  of  existence  when  the  town  ceased  to  exist, 
June  1 6,  1938. 


Town  of  Greenwich —Celebrations 


THE  Biggest  Celebration  in  the  history  of  Greenwich  occurred 
on  August  2,  1904,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The  program  actually  began  on  Sunday, 
July  31,  when  a  combined  service  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
Church  attended  by  the  largest  congregation  in  the  history  of  that  parish. 

Scores  of  former  residents  began  arriving  several  days  before  the 
anniversary  date,  and  every  home  in  the  community  was  taxed  by  the 
influx.  Many  remained  in  town  throughout  most  of  the  week  to  revisit 
their  old  homes,  to  revere  spots  of  trysting  and  picnicking,  to  revisit 
cemeteries  which  contained  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  call  on 
former  neighbors  and  relatives. 

Special  music  was  sung  at  the  Sunday  service  by  the  choirs  of  the 
two  churches  in  the  community,  pastors  and  former  pastors  delivered 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  one  of  the  special  features  was  the  singing 
of  an  anniversary  hymn  composed  by  Rev.  Lawrence  Perry,  who  had 
served  as  pastor  for  five  years,  beginning  in  1894.  Rev.  D.  L.  Kebbe, 
pastor;  Rev.  James  P.  Harper,  former  pastor;  Rev.  Juliette  Yeaw, 
pastor  of  the  Liberal  Independent  Church;  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Andrus  of 
Enfield  Congregational  Church  took  part  in  the  program. 

The  evening  service  was  held  in  the  Liberal  Independent  Church  in 
Greenwich  Village.  Reverend  Yeaw  was  in  charge  and  was  assisted 
by  the  above  mentioned  clergymen.  In  charge  of  the  services  were 
Rev.  Mr.  Kebbe,  Fred  E.  Alden,  Eugene  G.  Kelley,  Abel  0.  Parker, 
Nathan  A.  Beals,  Levi  N.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Newell  E.  Howe,  Mrs. 
John  V.  Lincoln  and  Deacon  Coit. 

The  civic  part  of  the  anniversary  celebration  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  2,  and  despite  the  inclement  weather,  the  largest  gathering  in 
the  town’s  history  was  present.  Every  building  in  the  community  was 
gaily  decorated,  including  churches  as  well  as  the  homes.  Hundreds  of 
teams,  which  carried  the  families  of  townspeople  and  former  residents, 
jammed  the  parking  area,  and  a  huge  tent  was  erected  on  the  Common 
where  the  oratorical  program  took  place. 

Police  were  present  from  neighboring  communities  to  assist  the 
handling  of  the  large  crowd,  and  trains  from  Springfield  and  Athol  were 
literally  filled  with  visitors,  who  detrained  at  the  railroad  station. 
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A  large  decorated  arch  hung  across  the  highway  near  the  church 
bearing  the  legend,  “Greenwich — 1754-1904.”  The  Mount  L  Band  of 
North  Dana  arrived  early  and  played  concerts  throughout  much  of  the 
day.  The  noted  T.  V.  Short  of  Springfield  was  its  director.  The 
Greenwich  Hotel,  operated  by  William  J.  Stack,  was  filled  to  capacity 
with  guests,  and  the  Stack  home  served  as  headquarters  for  the  cele¬ 
bration.  There  visitors  registered,  and  there  also  were  displayed  the 
trophies  to  be  awarded  the  winners  of  the  athletic  events. 

A  parade  opened  the  formal  observance  with  war  veterans  and 
fraternal  organizations  from  Greenwich,  Enfield,  Ware,  and  other 
towns  included  among  the  marchers.  A  score  of  floats,  every  child  in 
the  Greenwich  schools,  town  officials  and  women’s  organizations,  all 
participated  in  the  procession  which  was  only  slightly  inconvenienced 
by  the  all-day  drizzle.  The  noon  hour  was  devoted  to  formal  dinners 
at  which  the  special  guests  of  the  day  were  present;  special  dinners 
were  held  at  the  Greenwich  Hotel  for  other  visitors;  while  hundreds  of 
others  enjoyed  either  picnic  lunches  or  were  invited  to  the  homes  of 
townspeople  for  bounteous  turkey  meals. 

The  afternoon  program  started  at  two  with  a  band  concert,  a  chorus 
by  the  union  choir,  and  then  the  oratory  began.  Guy  A.  Ham  of 
Boston  was  the  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Ham  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  railroads.  Ernest  H. 
Vaughn  of  Worcester,  a  Greenwich  native,  replied  to  the  toasts  to  the 
Commonwealth;  William  H.  Walker  served  as  president  of  the  day; 
Walter  H.  Glazier  was  toastmaster;  Otis  E.  Dunham  was  town  his¬ 
torian;  Reverend  Mr.  Kebbe  was  church  historian;  Dr.  Patrick  offered 
the  prayer;  and  Col.  Charles  L.  Young  of  Springfield  gave  an  historical 
address. 

Other  speakers  included  Rev.  J.  C.  Andrus  of  Enfield;  Rev.  Robert 
Woods  of  Hatfield,  another  Greenwich  native;  Rev.  Harlan  Paige  of 
Hardwick;  and  the  special  feature  was  the  reading  of  a  poem  composed 
by  Miss  Catherine  C.  Douglas,  a  long  time  schoolteacher  and  native 
of  Greenwich. 

In  his  address  Colonel  Young  told  the  gathering  that  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  a  gathering  in  Mendon,  Worcester  County,  in  1773, 
afterwards  became  three  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  pertained  to  “equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
prosperity,”  “that  all  just  and  lawful  government  must  originate  in 
the  free  consent  of  the  people”;  and  thirdly,  “such  rights  as  natural 
means  of  self-preservation  are  absolutely  inalienable,  and  can  never  be 
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lawfully  given  up  by  ourselves,  or  taken  from  us  by  others.”  He  cited 
these  to  explain  the  contribution  of  Massachusetts  to  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  government. 

While  a  complete  list  of  the  committee  members  in  charge  of  the 
celebration  is  not  available,  others  whose  names  have  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  include  Edward  M.  Hunter,  Edward  Stack,  Carl  Clifford,  Earl 
Hastings,  Frank  Felton,  Raymond  Kelley,  William  Douglas,  Eliot 
Root,  T.  H.  Dunham,  W.  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  Eugene  Kelley,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Leitch,  Mrs.  Daniel  Weston,  Miss  N.  Kelley,  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  Miss 
Amelia  Root. 

The  second  largest  celebration  in  Greenwich,  and  what  turned  out 
to  be  the  final  one  of  a  joyous  nature,  was  the  Fourth  of  July  observance 
in  1922.  The  program  brought  out  a  gathering  of  two  thousand  persons, 
and  it  differed  from  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  in  one 
marked  feature.  All  of  the  visitors  in  the  1904  event  arrived  either  by 
train  or  by  horse-drawn  vehicles;  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
visitors  at  the  1922  affair  came  by  automobile. 

The  main  event  of  the  morning  was  a  parade  led  by  Chief  Marshall 
Alton  C.  Corey.  To  provide  the  onlookers  with  a  thorough  view  of  the 
marchers,  floats,  and  veterans  groups,  the  procession  twice  encircled 
the  Common  where  a  grandstand  was  erected  for  the  town  officials  and 
special  guests.  The  Monson  Brass  Band  supplied  the  music  for  the  day. 
In  the  line  of  march  were  floats  of  the  Grange,  the  Justin  Farm,  Green¬ 
wich  Village  and  others;  the  decorated  automobiles  were  owned  by 
Mrs.  Lilia  Bishop  Smith,  and  Alfred  Burgin;  the  wagons,  by  Atkinson 
Twible  and  Charles  Felton.  These  were  followed  by  a  host  of  horseback 
riders,  pOny  riders  from  Hillside  School,  boys  leading  flocks  of  sheep, 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  World  War  I,  and  private  citizens  in  decorated 
cars. 

In  the  afternoon  a  program  of  speaking  took  place  with  Rep.  Roland 
D.  Sawyer  delivering  the  main  address.  His  subject  was:  “The  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley — There  She  Stands,”  and  his  speech  recited  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  waters  surrounding  Quabbin  Valley  and  the  benefits 
they  accomplished  for  the  fertility  of  the  area.  He  described  the  pride 
held  by  Massachusetts  in  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  talk  to  a  discussion  of  the  continued  need  of  valley  water  by  its 
inhabitants.  (It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  subject  of  taking 
over  the  territory  by  the  State  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  Greater  Boston 
with  needed  water  was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  most  Quabbinites  at 

the  time.) 
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Representative  Sawyer  boldly  defended  the  rights  of  the  valley  folks 
to  oppose  such  plans,  and  he  added  that  the  appearance  of  twenty-five 
hundred  citizens  at  the  celebration  attested  to  their  interest  in  retain¬ 
ing  their  property.  Representative  Sawyer  pledged  his  efforts  in  the 
Legislature  to  battle  the  plans  for  such  taking  and  stated  his  belief 
that  “the  Huns  were  found  in  Germany  in  the  recent  war  (World 
War  I),  but  he  didn’t  expect  to  find  such  men  in  Massachusetts.” 

Rep.  George  P.  Webster  of  Boxford  was  the  second  speaker,  and  he 
declared  the  taking  of  Quabbin  land  was  needless  and  unjust,  and 
pledged  his  efforts  to  fight  such  a  bill  in  the  Legislature.  He  decried 
the  arguments  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission’s  engineer,  Good- 
nough,  as  worthless,  without  merit,  and  his  estimates  contrary  to  facts. 

Following  the  oratory,  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  athletic  events 
including  a  ball  game  between  Greenwich  and  Enfield,  won  by  the 
former.  A  number  of  races  which  included  a  fat  men’s  and  fat  women’s 
event  were  run.  Since  this  was  the  final  such  affair  in  the  town  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  record  the  names  of  winners,  thus  providing 
their  names  for  posterity. 

Special  feature,  Robert  Douglass,  for  leading  sheep;  pony  race,  John  Felco, 
Earle  Sulacforth,  Irving  Coughlin;  dash,  Ernest  H.  Storer,  Roy  Bressett; 
open  dash,  Warren  Tufts,  Billy  Smith;  girl’s  dash,  Mildred  Colburn;  younger 
girl’s  dash,  Mildred  Colburn  and  Pearl  E.  Corey;  wheelbarrow  race  (girls), 
Pearl  Corey;  same  for  boys,  Ernest  Storer,  Alfred  H.  Hall;  fat  men’s  race, 
Mr.  Briggs,  Ellis  Thayer;  fat  women’s  race,  Mrs.  Roy  Bressetti,  Mrs.  George 
Walker;  horse  running,  Gilbert  T.  Lyman,  Alton  C.  Corey.  The  committee  in 
charge  included  Frank  and  Harry  Case,  Howard  Dickinson,  and  the  Green¬ 
wich  Improvement  Society. 

One  of  the  annual  events  in  Greenwich  began  in  1892  and  continued 
during  the  end  of  the  community’s  existence.  This  was  the  Towne- 
Edson  family  reunion  which  started  following  the  death  of  Andrew 
Towne.  Participating  in  such  gatherings  were  the  descendants  of 
Elijah  Edson  (1774-1826),  and  his  wife  Nancy  Barr  (1775-1849);  and 
of  Jonathan  Towne  (1772-1859),  who  wed  Elizabeth  Stratton  (1777- 

l857)* 

These  families  intermarried  quite  often,  and  the  plan  of  meeting 
annually  was  evolved  when  the  family  members  agreed  on  gathering 
frequently  other  than  at  funerals  and  weddings  only.  The  first  re¬ 
unions  were  held  at  Bailey’s  Grove,  but  other  meeting  places  were  at 
the  Kelley  cottage  on  Quabbin  Lake,  or  in  the  vestry  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Grange  Hall — all  in  Greenwich.  In  1937,  after  the  town 
was  practically  depopulated,  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  Congrega- 
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tional  chapel  in  Belchertown.  The  first  president  was  Warren  Towne, 
and  more  recently  the  head  of  the  organization  has  been  Eugene  G. 

I  Kelley  of  North  Wilbraham,  a  former  Greenwich  native. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  Catherine  C.  Douglass  of  Green¬ 
wich  in  1905,  one  year  following  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  establishment  of  the  town. 

Old  Home  Week  Poem 

The  year  of  Jubilee  has  flown, 

Again  Old  Greenwich  calls,  “Come  Home,” 

To  her  many  children  from  far  and  near, 

Hardly  realizing  it  has  been  a  year, 

Since  her  sons  and  daughters  from  town  and  state 
Gathered  in  the  home  land  to  celebrate 
Her  150th  natal  day,  which  will  ever  be 
Held  in  sweet  memories  on  land  and  sea. 

Time  flies  too  quickly,  I  think  you  say, 

As  we  gather  for  another  anniversary; 

Old  scenes  to  renew,  old  memories  to  revive, 

A  hearty  handshake  to  those  who  are  alive; 

And  engaged  in  the  varied  duties  of  life, 

It  ought  to  make  us  stronger  for  battle-strife, 

As  we  compare  notes,  as  it  were,  on  the  way, 

And  meet  many  dear  friends  on  this  gala  day. 

Not  forgetting  those  who  have  passed  on  before 
Were  faithful,  earnest  workers,  but  with  us  no  more; 

Shall  they  not  still  in  our  hearts  have  a  place 
Who  were  noble  examples  of  the  human  race? 

If  they  shall  permit  me  to  mention  to  you 
The  Warners,  the  Roots,  Davises  and  Esteys,  too, 

Who  fought  for  our  country,  were  men  of  renown, 

Some  of  their  descendants  still  live  in  our  town. 

Others  are  located  in  the  far,  far  West 
As  useful  citizens  and  doing  their  best, 

Some  have  played  at  farming,  some  at  keeping  store, 

Some  have  pounded  the  anvil,  some  have  crossed  the  shore, 

Some  have  filled  prescriptions,  some  report  the  news, 

Some  have  stood  in  pulpits,  some  in  teachers’  shoes; 

Some  have  reared  mansions  and  houses  on  the  ground, 

In  many  occupations,  the  Greenwich  boys  are  found. 
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Now,  as  her  sons  and  daughters,  we  gather  here  to  show 
Homage  to  a  common  birthplace,  and  the  days  of  long  ago. 

We  were  born  where  twin  mountains,  in  stupendous  grandeur  stand, 
Taught  the  lessons  of  our  childhood  from  the  book  of  Nature  grand. 

So  this  day  we  wander  backward,  through  the  scenes  of  youth  elate, 

To  repeat  the  matchless  glories  of  the  Old  Bay  State; 

To  grasp  the  hands  of  friends,  bind  closer  the  tie, 

Hoping  to  meet  again  in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye. 

How  like  a  panorama  in  memory’s  glass  we  see 
Familiar  things  of  youth  and  long  ago. 

No  later  pictures  bring  to  you  and  me 

Such  wondrous  tints  as  these  we  used  to  know. 

So  turn  the  dingy  dial  upon  the  clock,  I  say, 

What’s  fifty  years,  when  passed  and  gone? 

Let’s  all  be  young  today,  and  drop  the  irksome,  thankless  tasks 
That  throng  life’s  way. 

Others  may  have  greener  pastures,  broader  fields  and  richer  mines, 
Valleys  decked  with  orange  blossoms,  hillsides  twined  with  budding  vines; 
But  the  glory  of  the  Bay  State,  and  the  products  of  her  ground 
Are  not  corn,  and  coal,  and  cotton,  which  in  other  states  abound. 

For  each  rocky  farm  and  hillside,  is  producing  o’er  and  o’er 
Crops  of  noble  men  and  women,  nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 

Glad  are  we  of  such  a  birthplace,  proud  are  we  of  such  a  state, 

Rome  upon  her  hills  of  glory,  never  was  more  truly  great. 

Never  Roman  more  exultant,  o’er  the  town  that  gave  him  birth, 

Than  are  we,  that  in  Massachusetts,  first  we  saw  the  light  of  earth; 

And  each  rolling  year  increases  our  devotion  to  the  land, 

Tints  the  memory  of  childhood  with  a  beauty  truly  grand. 

Till  the  halls  of  recollection  a  full  gallery  appear, 

Of  the  fame  of  Massachusetts,  we  do  always  like  to  hear; 

Well  may  all  her  children  call  her,  while  exultant  and  alive, 

Grandest,  noblest,  dearest,  fairest — thou  “Queen  of  Forty-five!” 


Town  of  Greenwich  -  Religion 

THERE  Were  Four  Churches  erected  in  Greenwich,  two  at  the 
Plains,  and  a  like  number  in  Greenwich  Village. 

The  first  at  the  Plains  was  built  in  1744  and  completed  the  following 
year.  The  building  was  a  combination  meetinghouse  and  town  hall 
and  stood  for  seventy-five  years.  It  was  approximately  thirty-five  by 
forty  feet  in  size  and  each  inhabitant  was  taxed  forty  shillings  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  twelve  months  preaching. 

Ministers  of  various  denominations  conducted  the  services  until  1745 
when  some  of  the  citizens  protested  against  paying  to  support  un¬ 
orthodox  ministers  and  demanded  the  preachers  be  first  approved  by 
orthodox  ministers  living  in  the  area  of  Quabbin. 

In  1749,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  granting  the  parish  such  a 
request,  and  it  was  also  directed  to  conduct  its  own  affairs  as  a  parish, 
rather  than  as  a  settlement. 

Rev.  Pelatiah  Webster  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Greenwich 
Church  in  1749  immediately  upon  his  ordination.  He  served  the  church 
for  six  years.  After  his  ordination,  he  became  an  economist  of  ability 
and  authority,  and  history  has  regarded  him  as  the  first  great  econ¬ 
omist  of  the  United  States. 

In  1820,  the  first  church  was  in  such  a  state  of  disrepair,  the  towns¬ 
people  voted  to  erect  a  new  one  and  to  raise  five  hundred  dollars  for  its 
construction.  The  old  meetinghouse  was  sold  for  fifty  dollars,  and 
Jesse  Fuller  was  named  contractor  of  the  new  edifice.  The  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1828.  In  1835,  a  chapel  was  built  in  which 
the  orthodox  members  attended  services  when  other  sects  used  the 
main  structure.  The  chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1849. 

The  steeple  of  the  meetinghouse  was  torn  down  when  it  was  deemed 
insecure,  but  a  number  of  years  later  a  new  one  was  erected  in  its  place. 
The  church  was  later  purchased  by  the  Congregational  Society  from  the 
town,  and  when  it  was  sold  the  money  received  and  all  other  funds  of 
the  church  eventually  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Greenwich 
Church  Foundation  and  Memorial. 

The  Greenwich  Foundation 

The  Greenwich  Congregational  Church  faced  the  problem  of  settling 
its  affairs  as  did  the  many  families  of  the  community  and  valley.  The 
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sale  of  the  church  and  parsonage  was  inevitable  but  the  disposal  of  the 
funds  was  something  which  demanded  considerable  deliberation. 
The  Greenwich  people  did  not  want  to  give  up  the  church  with  its  long 
history  but  wanted  in  some  way  to  carry  on  its  work  as  a  church  even 
though  the  physical  assets  were  gone.  Among  the  suggested  plans  that 
were  considered  were  the  following: 

1.  Turn  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  property  plus  the  invested  funds  to 
the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Conference  and  Missionary  Society, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Give  their  funds  to  a  missionary  college,  a  theological  school,  foreign 
missions  or  for  some  other  missionary  enterprise. 

3.  Create  a  foundation  for  the  benefit  of  churches  in  the  surrounding  area 
as  suggested  by  the  Rev.  K.  A.  Handanian,  pastor  of  the  East  Congregational 
Church,  Ware. 

The  first  two  suggestions  were  rejected  in  favor  of  the  third  and  the 
work  of  setting  up  the  Greenwich  Church  Foundation  and  Memorial 
was  begun  under  the  guidance  of  the  pastor  of  East  Church  in  Ware. 
The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Greenwich  Church  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Deacon  Frank  P.  Hall,  June  22,  1934,  after  which 
many  meetings  were  held  until  the  completion  of  the  organization. 

The  dedication  of  the  Greenwich  Church  Foundation  and  Memorial 
was  held  at  the  Parish  House  of  the  East  Congregational  Church, 
Ware,  on  October  3,  1935.  The  Rev.  Moses  R.  Lovell,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  delivered  the 
Dedication  Address,  and  the  Dedication  Service  and  Dedicatory  Prayer 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  White,  former  pastor  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  Church. 

The  organization  of  the  Greenwich  Foundation  is  composed  of  the 
trustees  of  the  East  Congregational  Church,  Ware,  as  trustees  of  the 
foundation,  the  clerk  of  the  East  Church  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  a  treasurer,  and  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  be  the  director  of  the 
foundation.  The  funds  are  held  by  the  Ware  Trust  Company  and  the 
interest  is  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Green¬ 
wich  Foundation  and  Memorial  was  established  by  a  decree  handed 
down  by  the  Probate  Court  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts  on  May  21, 
1 93  5.  The  purposes  of  the  Greenwich  Church  Foundation  and  Me¬ 
morial  are: 

1.  To  continue  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Greenwich  Church  for  religious 
education  and  promotion  of  young  people’s  work  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Belchertown,  Enfield,  Palmer,  North  Brookfield,  Brookfield, 
West  Brookfield,  Warren,  Hardwick,  Spencer,  Barre,  New  Braintree  and  Ware. 
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2.  To  provide  a  building  accessible  to  Greenwich  people  and  for  charitable 
purposes  as  the  need  may  arise.  This  building  is  the  parish  house  of  the  East 
Church  in  Ware  which  is  now  known  as  the  Greenwich  Church  Memorial. 

The  functions  of  the  Foundation  include: 

1.  The  conduct  of  a  Reunion  on  the  first  Saturday  of  October  for  all  former 
residents  of  Greenwich,  Massachusetts.  At  the  present  writing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  attend  these  gatherings. 

2.  The  conduct  each  year  of  one  or  more  Congregational  Young  People’s 
Conferences  at  which  outstanding  religious  leaders  may  address  the  young 
people  of  the  several  parishes  with  the  Christian  message. 

3.  The  conduct  each  fall  of  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  Training  Institute 
at  which  all  Congregational  Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  several  parishes 
may  attend  and  receive  instruction  in  the  Bible,  in  religion  and  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

4.  The  offering  of  scholarships  to  various  young  people  of  the  different 
parishes  to  enable  them  to  attend  such  conferences  as  are  now  being  held  at 
East  Northfield,  Massachusetts. 

In  connection  with  young  people’s  work  the  Greenwich  Union  of  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  was  formed  with  representatives  from  each 
member  society  serving  as  a  cabinet.  Their  objective  is  to  encourage 
and  foster: 

1.  The  enlistment  of  youth  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 

2.  The  education  of  youth  in  the  Christian  needs  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world. 

3.  The  application  of  the  ideals  of  Christ  to  personal  living  and  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  affairs  of  life. 

4.  The  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  through  religious  and 
social  activities. 

Thus  the  work  and  the  influence  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Greenwich,  Massachusetts  goes  on.  There  have  been  interruptions  due 
to  war  or  the  inability  to  secure  adequate  leadership.  These  have  not 
been  many  or  for  long  periods.  The  work  is  considered  by  pastors  and 
people  as  most  important  to  the  life  of  the  area.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  influence  of  the  Greenwich  Church  has  been  far  greater  than 
it  could  have  been  had  the  one  particular  church  remained.  Young 
people  meeting  with  other  young  people  from  the  wider  area  have 
mated  and  formed  new  Christian  homes.  Other  young  people  have 
been  inspired  to  more  effective  service  in  their  local  churches  by  their 
attendance  at  the  summer  conferences.  Still  other  young  people  have 
been  led  into  the  larger  service  of  the  Christian  Church  as  ministers, 
missionaries  and  as  consecrated  laymen. 

Rev.  K.  A.  Handanian 
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In  Greenwich  Village  there  were  two  churches,  one  a  successor  of 
the  other  and  following  practically  the  same  general  creed,  that  of  the 
Spiritualists.  The  first  was  founded  principally  by  Henry  Warner  Smith, 
who  set  it  up  in  1885  under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Liberal  Church. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  native  of  Enfield  who,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Edwin  E.,  and  others,  organized  the  Smith  American  Organ  and  Piano 
Company  in  Boston.  The  business  was  most  successful  and  Mr.  Smith 
acquired  considerable  wealth.  He  was  a  man  of  many  talents  and  in 
addition  to  his  musical  accomplishments  was  adept  at  writing;  he 
composed  numerous  musical  and  literary  works.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  Spiritualism  and  with  little  other  financial  assistance 
erected  the  church  in  Greenwich  Village. 

In  one  of  his  printed  documents  Mr.  Smith  listed  as  Spiritualists 
such  noted  persons  as  President  Lincoln;  President  Johnson;  scores  of 
eminent  scientists,  many  of  whom  taught  at  Harvard  University;  a 
host  of  philosophers;  literary  persons,  including  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Alexander  Dumas,  the  widow  of  the  poet  Percy  B.  Shelley,  Jules 
Verne,  William  M.  Thackeray;  and  such  crowned  heads  as  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia  and  Napoleon;  as  well  as  high  ranking  jurists  the 
world  over. 

But  after  a  few  years,  dissension  broke  out  in  the  “Smith”  church, 
and  Mr.  Smith  not  only  withdrew  his  support  but  razed  the  building. 
Much  of  the  interior  finish  was  removed  and  set  up  in  his  home  at 
“The  Spruces,”  where  he  made  two  rooms  into  a  chapel.  There  he 
maintained  his  headquarters  as  leader  of  the  Spiritualist  movement. 
His  fellow  believers  then  erected  a  small  church  of  their  own.  This  was 
later  sold  to  the  State,  and  the  money  reverted  to  the  individuals  who 
formed  the  new  Independent  Liberal  Church. 

The  bitterness  between  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
those  of  the  Unitarian  and  Methodist  faiths  is  a  matter  of  history  and 
is  recorded  in  both  town  and  court  records,  but  it  never  reached  the 
stage  of  hatred  and  anger  that  the  followers  of  Spiritualism  displayed 
against  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  community. 

Throughout  the  stormy  period  during  which  the  orthodox  group 
insisted  on  confining  the  use  of  the  church  at  the  Plains  to  its  own 
services,  the  battle  by  the  others  to  utilize  the  edifice  reached  such  a 
high  pitch,  that  the  town  officials  were  forced  later  to  divide  the  use  of 
the  church  between  three  of  the  four  congregations,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists  and  Unitarians.  This  left  the  Spiritualists  out  in 
the  cold,  and  such  ousting  decided  Mr.  Smith  to  build  his  own  church 
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at  the  village.  But  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  failed  to  bring  about 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  town.  The  new  church  was  continually 
harassing  the  orthodox  members,  and  an  eight-hundred  word  prayer 
was  printed  and  distributed  widely  in  the  community,  castigating  the 
orthodox  members  and  the  tenets  of  faith  they  practised. 

The  first  part  of  the  document  contained  statements  ridiculing  the 
God  of  the  Christian  world,  charging  Him  with  being  the  author  of  all 
the  wickedness  in  the  world,  if  He  was  proclaimed  the  author  of  all 
good.  The  charges  insisted  that  if  the  Bible  and  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  Word,  then  His  followers  continued  in  such  a  faith  because  of  fear 
and  not  from  love.  The  Spiritualists,  the  statement  continued,  de¬ 
clared  they  were  brave  enough  to  deny  Him,  since  He  was  a  “horrible 
creature  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  Bible.” 

The  second  prayer  contained  in  the  document  was  written  in  a 
satirical  vein  in  which  was  depicted  the  “grievous  conduct  of  the  Infidels 
of  the  town.”  The  plea  declared  that  only  the  orthodox  church  mem¬ 
bers  were  the  “truly  sanctified  persons  in  the  wicked  Village.”  Then 
the  statement  listed  the  many  failings  of  God,  by  citing  numerous 
psalms  and  extracts  from  the  Bible,  all  of  which  brought  out  the  in¬ 
decencies  of  the  wicked  and  the  iniquities  which  pervaded  the  people 
of  the  ancient  days,  all  of  which  “were  approved  by  the  Christian  God.” 

There  were  very  few  statements  that  could  be  used  in  public  print 
even  in  these  so-called  modern  days  of  news  publication,  as  they  all  con¬ 
tained  instances  of  lewdness  and  other  debauchery,  all  of  which  were 
abstracted  from  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  feats  of  David,  Goliath  and  King  Og,  and  the  accounts  of 
Shamgar,  who  “slew  six  hundred  men  with  an  old  whip  stock,”  were 
derided,  and  the  message  concluded  with  the  prayer  that  the  “stiff¬ 
necked  infidels  be  converted,  and  if  they  remain  mulish  and  stubborn, 
that  they  be  cursed  forever.”  The  closing  words  are,  “For  Christ’s 
Sake,  Amen — Mene,  Mene,  tickle  the  parson.” 

The  final  five  words  were  an  apparently  deliberate  perversion  of  the 
Aramaic  phrase,  “Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin,”  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  at  the  feast  staged  by  Belshazzar,  which  was  written  by  a 
large  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Babylon  and  his  guests.  No 
one  at  the  banquet  could  identify  or  interpret  the  words  until  the 
Prophet  Daniel  was  called  to  accomplish  the  task.  He  told  Belshazzar 
they  spelled  out,  “He  has  counted,  counted,  weighed  and  they  divide,” 
a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  king  and  his  country.  This  event 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible  under  Daniel’s  Prophecies. 
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Capt.  Abel  Alden  was  one  of  the  town’s  most  active  citizens.  He  was  the  son  of  Ezra 
Alden  who  lived  on  East  Street.  Captain  Alden  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  one,  Henry 
L.,  a  lawyer,  holding  the  position  of  judge  in  the  Kansas  City  court.  Most  of  the  other  sons 
moved  to  the  west,  while  others  lived  in  Boston. 

Frederick  E.  B.  Alden  was  a  native  of  Greenwich  and  held  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Master  of  Swift  River  Grange.  He  was  born  the  son  of  Ezra  P.  S.  Alden  and  Mary  E. 
Stevens  Alden  on  December  4,  1873.  He  wed  Elizabeth  Main,  the  daughter  of  Jesse  and 
Grace  Main,  and  the  couple  had  three  children:  Helen,  Kenneth  and  Grace.  Mr.  Main  now 
makes  his  home  at  1  Kenalray  Road,  Auburn,  Massachusetts. 

William  I.  Alden  was  born  in  Ashfield,  January  15,  1830  and  married  Florilla  M. 
Sanderson,  the  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Martha  Sanderson  of  Greenwich,  on  October  1, 
1851.  The  couple  spent  a  number  of  years  living  in  Leicester  and  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
but  before  they  left  to  make  their  home  in  Cambridge,  they  had  spent  thirty-eight  years  in 
Greenwich.  Mr.  Alden  entered  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  enlisting  in  the  42nd  Massachusetts 
Regiment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  post  of  Cambridge.  The  couple  had  three 
children:  Emma,  who  died  at  an  early  age;  Charles,  and  Hattie  E.  Alden.  The  couple  re¬ 
turned  to  Greenwich  in  1909  where  they  observed  their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  in  191 1. 
Mrs.  Alden  survived  her  husband  and  celebrated  her  ninety-third  birthday  at  the  home  of 
her  son  in  Greenwich  in  1924. 

Martha  Newton  Aiken,  the  daughter  of  Lyman  Newton,  was  the  wife  of  J.  Fred 
Aiken.  She  had  previously  wed  Seth  Stone  of  Dana,  but  several  years  after  his  death  she 
married  Mr.  Aiken,  former  Prescott  resident.  Mrs.  Aiken  died  October  15,  1919,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  Her  husband,  an  aunt,  Mrs.  William  Alden,  and  two  stepdaughters, 
Mrs.  Delia  Drury  and  Miss  Luella  Aiken,  the  latter  of  Athol,  survive  her. 

Stephen  P.  Bailey  was  one  of  the  town’s  most  successful  citizens.  He  was  a  native  of 
Worcester,  born  February  13,  1818,  the  son  of  Eber  W.  and  Elizabeth  Powers  Bailey. 
Stephen  came  to  Greenwich  when  he  was  six  years  old  and  in  early  life  began  his  career  as  a 
successful  farmer  and  lumber  merchant;  this  lasted  for  seventy  years. 

He  was  active  in  the  financing  of  the  Athol  and  Enfield  railroad,  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  also  held  office  as  a  selectman.  He  married  Lydia  Ann,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia  Haskell  of  New  Salem.  After  her  death,  he  wed  Abbie  Wetherell 
of  Warren. 

Francis  Barlow  was  not  a  native  of  either  Enfield  or  Greenwich,  but  lived  just  over 
the  line  in  Ware,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Greenwich.  He  died  in  1913.  Mr.  Barlow’s 
three  sons,  George  F.,  Clarence,  and  Ellis  were  born  in  Greenwich.  Mr.  Barlow  was  one  of  a 
family  of  seven  children;  they  were:  Herbert  H.;  Ellen  M.,  who  married  Eugene  Tuttle  and 
died  in  1928;  George,  who  died  in  1882;  W.  Howard,  who  died  in  1944;  Arthur  E.,  who  lives 
in  Kenmore,  New  York;  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Hunter  of  Belchertown. 

Mr.  Barlow’s  grandfather,  Wyatt  Barlow,  lived  for  a  while  in  Enfield  and  operated  a 
small  woolen  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  Swift  River;  he  later  moved  to  Belchertown.  Several  of 
the  family  were  born  in  Belchertown;  the  others,  in  Ware.  Francis  Barlow’s  sons  live  in  the 
following  places:  George  is  a  farmer  in  Monson;  Clarence  operates  a  garage  in  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut;  and  Ellis  runs  a  farm  in  Brookfield. 

While  tilling  the  soil  on  the  Barlow  farm  the  family  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  a 
gold  vein.  Some  of  the  rock  was  taken  to  be  assayed,  and  while  it  was  found  to  be  gold,  the 
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content  proved  to  be  very  small  compared  with  the  task  of  digging,  so  the  famous  gold  mine 
was  abandoned. 

Joseph  T.  Billings  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  came  to  Greenwich  in  1881.  He  was 
married  to  Catherine  Boron,  and  the  couple  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  They  were: 
John  T.  of  Springfield,  Frank  W.  and  Peter  S.  of  Pittsfield,  Mrs.  Stanley  Kartz  of  Ludlow, 
Mrs.  George  Warren  of  Farley,  Mrs.  Roman  Boduch  of  Monson,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rutka  of 
Chicopee.  He  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  and  was  survived  also  by  seventeen 
grandchildren. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Blodgett  was  born  in  East  Windham,  Connecticut,  August  23,  1815. 
His  family  moved  to  Amherst  the  same  year.  There  the  boy  attended  the  district  school  and 
Amherst  Academy;  the  latter  was  later  to  become  Amherst  College.  He  worked  on  a  farm 
for  six  months  of  a  total  of  six  years,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  quit  work  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  He  entered  Andover  Seminary  and  after  his  graduation  went  to  Greenwich.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  there  on  March  5,  1843.  He  was  ordained  July  5,  1843  and  re¬ 
mained  as  pastor  of  the  Greenwich  church  until  1894,  a  total  of  fifty-one  years.  He  retired 
as  pastor-emeritus  and  died  in  1895  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  was  observed  by  a  large  gathering  of  parish¬ 
ioners  and  churchmen  from  throughout  the  east.  An  address  he  delivered  on  that  occasion 
was  printed  and  has  been  preserved.  In  his  address  Doctor  Blodgett  stated  that  although 
the  population  of  the  community  had  decreased  considerably,  the  membership  of  the  parish 
had  remained  constant,  adding  that  one  quarter  of  the  population  were  church  members. 

He  related  the  information  that  he  had  preached  nearly  three  thousand  sermons  to  his 
Greenwich  congregation,  at  least  another  thousand  in  outside  pulpits,  and  told  his  listeners 
that  despite  that  record,  he  had  “no  new  Gospel”  to  preach. 

He  had  officiated  at  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  burials,  at  three  hundred  Communion 
services,  had  received  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  Confessions  of  Faith,  had  performed 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  marriages,  and  he  and  his  flock  had  dwelt  in  unity  throughout  the 
half  century  of  service.  At  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Reverend  Blodgett’s  pastorate,  he 
was  presented  with  a  Lowestoft  memento  vase.  This  vase  has  been  preserved  and  is 
illustrated  on  page  331. 

Burt  V.  Brooks,  artist  and  photographer,  was  a  native  of  Greenwich  who  attained 
considerable  publicity  by  building  his  own  casket  and  decorating  it  with  pictures  of  his  old 
home  and  other  Greenwich  scenes.  Brooks  was  born  in  1849  and  decided  on  the  making  of 
his  coffin  during  a  violent  influenza  epidemic  in  his  native  town.  He  moved  to  California  in 
1931  and  took  the  casket  along  with  him,  leaving  strict  instructions  he  was  to  be  buried  in  it 
at  his  death.  His  wishes,  however,  were  disregarded  when  he  died  in  1934  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  His  body  was  cremated  instead,  and  the  ashes  were  taken  back  to  Green¬ 
wich  and  placed  in  a  cemetery  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ina  Brooks. 

During  his  active  years  Brooks  was  hardly  ever  seen  without  his  camera  strapped  to  his 
back  as  he  trudged  the  streets  attired  in  his  customary  high  white  collar,  and  derby  hat. 
These  and  his  full  white  beard  made  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  1870’s. 

Henry  Bruce  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  was  involved  in  several  tragedies.  He, 
himself,  sustained  a  fatal  accident  when  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  he  was  caught  between  a 
freight  train  and  a  wood  train  at  the  Greenwich  Village  railroad  station.  Mr.  Bruce  had 
gone  to  Enfield  on  a  business  trip  and  on  his  return  alighted  from  the  train  to  find  himself 
hemmed  in  between  the  two  freights.  He  neared  the  station  platform  when  the  wood  train 
started  to  move;  the  aged  man  was  crushed  about  the  body,  dying  instantly. 

He  had  lived  in  the  village  for  half  a  century.  Ten  years  prior  to  his  death  his  wife  was 
killed  when  a  falling  barn  door  crushed  her.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  lived  in  West 
Brookfield,  was  totally  blind.  Mrs.  Bruce  was  the  former  Angeline  Powers,  the  daughter  of 
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Francis  and  Tillie  Powers,  who  lived  on  the  old  Powers  homestead.  At  one  time  the  Bruces 
lived  on  the  Abel  Parker  farm.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Abbie  Howland,  survived  Mr.  Bruce. 

Levi  Chamberlain  was  a  native  of  Dana  and  was  engaged  in  the  store  business  in 
Barre  Plains  for  ten  years  before  he  came  to  Greenwich.  He  operated  a  store  in  the  village 
for  several  years,  selling  it  later  to  Charles  Hall,  the  brother  of  Frank  P.  Hall.  Charles  Hall 
died  soon  after  assuming  the  business.  It  was  then  sold  to  William  H.  and  George  B. 
Walker.  Frank  Hall  served  as  clerk  in  the  store  which  was  located  in  the  building  which 
was  also  used  as  the  post  office.  The  postal  business  continued  there  until  Frank  Hall,  the 
new  owner,  sold  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Commission.  Mr.  Chamberlain  married 
Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Joel  and  Abigail  Johnson  of  Dana.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  was  born  in 
1849.  She  died  in  1941  at  the  age  of  ninety-two;  her  husband  died  a  few  days  later. 

Horace  Clark  was  a  native  of  Wells,  Maine,  and  was  born  January  20,  1820.  He  started 
his  business  career  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  left  to  enter  Dartmouth  College.  Ill 
health  forced  him  to  leave  college  after  one  year;  then  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  and  served 
throughout  the  Mexican  War.  On  his  return  he  started  in  business  in  Lynn  but  came  to 
Greenwich  in  1878  where  he  built  his  home.  He  remained  in  that  town  until  his  death  in 
1908  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Mr.  Clark  married  Sarah  Newcomb  in  1848;  after  her  death 
in  1855  he  wed  Rachel  Stinson.  She  died  in  1858,  and  his  third  wife  was  Naomi  Dutton  of 
Sackville,  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Clark  held  numerous  town  offices  and  was  prominent  in  the 
Library  Association.  He  was  survived  by  two  children:  William  H.  of  Lynn,  and  Mrs. 
Lillian  Galloup,  also  of  Lynn. 

Daniel  Smith  Cutler  was  a  native  of  Greenwich.  He  was  born  in  1830  in  the  old 
family  homestead  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  and  lived  there  until  1902  when  he  sold  the 
property  and  moved  to  the  center.  He  married  Adeline  Sibley  of  Prescott  and  the  couple 
had  three  children:  Henry  F.,  a  professor  and  later  headmaster  of  Mount  Hermon  School; 
Mrs.  Mary  Ricketts  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Fisk  of  Orange.  Mr. 
Cutler  was  prominent  in  Congregational  church  affairs  for  many  years.  He  died  June  12, 
1912;  Mrs.  Cutler  died  July  1,  1919  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Mrs.  Ricketts  has  two  daughters:  Mrs.  Lois  Ashby,  and  Miss  Olive,  an  instructor  in  the 
New  England  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mrs.  Fisk  has  three  daughters:  Mrs.  Edna 
Bailey;  Mrs.  Bessie  Cutler  Flagg,  a  teacher  in  the  Bernardston  schools;  and  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Miner.  She  has  six  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild.  Doctor  Cutler  died  October  8, 
1945  and  was  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Their  names  are  listed 
under  the  biographical  sketch  of  their  father. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Cutler,  the  son  of  Daniel  S.  Cutler,  was  born  in  Greenwich  in  1862 
and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1886  after  completing  his  preparatory  studies 
in  New  Salem  Academy.  He  continued  his  education  after  Amherst  in  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
Berlin.  He  served  for  a  time  as  instructor  of  languages  at  West  Chester  (Pennsylvania) 
Normal  School  and  was  selected  for  the  post  of  headmaster  at  Mount  Hermon  by  President 
Dwight  Moody.  The  Northfield  school  at  that  time  was  a  small,  struggling  institution. 

During  Doctor  Cutler’s  incumbency  the  school  grew  into  a  million-dollar  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing  with  students  from  all  over  the  world,  boosting  the  total  enrollment  to  five  hundred 
students.  He  served  as  principal  for  forty-one  years,  retiring  in  1931  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventy.  He  was  then  given  the  title  of  “prindpal  emeritus.”  Dr.  Cutler’s  fame  was 
world-wide  in  scope,  and  he  has  been  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  talented  preparatory 
school  heads  in  the  nation. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  commission  for  relief  in  Belgium, 
aiding  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover  in  this  work.  Despite  his  advanced  age,  Doctor  Cutler 
went  abroad  to  continue  his  education  and  took  up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  awarded  honorary  degrees  by  Amherst  College  and  Syracuse  Unversity.  He  also 
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was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  from  Wesleyan  University.  Another  award  granted  to 
Doctor  Cutler  was  honorary  membership  in  Phi  Kappa  Delta  by  Amherst  College  in  1942. 

While  abroad  studying  in  1933,  Doctor  Cutler  and  his  wife  made  a  world  trip  after 
which  he  continued  his  medical  work  in  France  and  Germany,  learning  the  language  of  each 
of  those  countries.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  was  an  interne  in  Vienna  and  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  in  1941  he  easily  passed  the  Massachusetts  examinations,  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  practise  in  that  state.  Doctor  Cutler  explained  he  had  never  planned  to 
practise  medicine,  but  merely  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  human  anatomy.  He  was  stricken 
ill  in  his  Northfield  home  and  died  October  8,  1945,  after  a  two  months  illness. 

Dr.  Cutler  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Harriet  Louise  Ford  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
and  the  couple  had  seven  children.  They  were:  Conrad  Ford,  Henry  Hubbard,  Christine 
North,  Harriet  Bulkley,  Helen  Cushing,  Robert  Dudley,  and  John  Daniel.  After  Mrs. 
Cutler’s  death  in  1903,  Dr.  Cutler  wed  Carrie  B.  Cutler  of  Ware;  she  died  in  1926.  His 
third  wife  was  Mabel  Woodbury  Learoyd  of  Danvers. 

There  are  six  children  still  living;  they  are:  Conrad  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  H.  and 
John  D.  of  Three  Oaks,  Michigan;  Mrs.  William  F.  Bailey  of  Summit,  New  Jersey;  Mrs. 
George  Heiser  of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey;  and  Mrs.  Walter  Seibert  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Mabel  Learoyd  Cutler,  widow  of  the  noted  educator,  makes  her  home  in 
Northfield.  Doctor  Cutler’s  sisters  are  Mrs.  Bessie  Fisk  of  Orange,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Ricketts  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Conrad  F.  is  vice-president  of  the  Wilson  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  in  Cleveland  and  lives  in  Cleveland  Heights.  His  children  are:  Conrad  F.,  Jr., 
and  Ruth  Ann  Wheeler. 

Henry  H.  Cutler  is  president  of  the  Warren  Featherbone  Company  of  Three  Oaks, 
Michigan,  and  lives  in  Lakeside.  His  children  are:  Harriet  F.  C.  Smith,  the  mother  of  a  son, 
Hal  Cutler  Smith;  Henry  H.  Cutler,  the  father  of  a  son,  Richard  H.  Cutler;  Helen  V.  Cutler 
Wood,  mother  of  a  daughter,  Ann  Russell  Wood;  William  F.  Cutler,  father  of  William  F., 
Jr.;  and  Richard  F.  Cutler,  who  has  a  son,  Richard  C. 

Christine  N.  C.  Bailey  is  the  mother  of  four  children  and  makes  her  home  in  Summit, 
New  Jersey.  Her  family  includes:  Dorothy  C.  Ahlers,  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Hendrik  and 
Peter  Bailey;  Eleanor  C.  Reimer,  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Bonnie  Louise;  Robert  D. 
Bailey,  the  father  of  William  D.  Bailey;  and  Virginia  Bailey  Bingham. 

Harriet  Bulkley  Cutler  Heiser  and  her  sister,  Helen  Cushing  Cutler  Seibert  are  twins. 
Mrs.  Heiser  is  the  mother  of  three  children:  Harriet  E.  Entsminger,  who  has  three  children, 
Lynn,  Gale  and  Kimberly  Entsminger;  Helen  C.  Bellows;  and  George  C.  Heiser.  Mrs. 
Heiser  lives  in  Hope,  New  Jersey.  Helen  Cushing  Cutler  Seibert  is  the  mother  of  Walter  E. 
Seibert,  Jr.;  and  the  grandmother  of  Walter  E.  Seibert,  3rd.  Mrs.  Seibert  and  her  husband, 
Walter  E.,  live  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

John  Daniel  Cutler  is  associated  with  his  brother,  Henry  H.,  with  the  Warren  Feather- 
bone  Company,  lives  in  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  and  is  the  father  of  five  children.  They  are: 
Christine  M.  Holman,  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Ruth  Ann;  Roberta  S.  Shirley,  the  mother 
of  Lawrence,  Jr.  and  Kenneth  Shirley;  Joanne  A.  C.  Margol;  John  D.,  Jr.;  and  Louis  W. 
Cutler. 

Charles  Billings  Coit  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Greenwich.  He  was  born  in 
North  Dana,  October  30,  1859,  the  son  of  David  and  Louisa  Russell  Coit  of  Norwich  Hill. 
Mr.  Coit  married  Luella  Medora  Edson  of  Greenwich,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Towne  Edson.  The  couple  had  a  daughter,  Alice  Mary,  who  died  in  infancy.  A  son,  Edgar 
W.,  married  Sara  King  of  Greenwich. 

Charles  Coit  served  as  station  agent  in  Greenwich  and  in  Bondsville,  and  retired  in 
1929  after  many  years  of  service.  His  wife  died  in  1911;  in  1912  he  wed  Martha  H.  Clark  of 
Prescott.  The  couple  previously  had  moved  to  Ludlow  after  Mr.  Coit’s  retirement.  They 
spent  their  winters  in  Florida  until  Mr.  Coit’s  death  on  October  23,  1941. 
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Mr.  Coit  served  as  selectman,  assessor,  member  of  the  school  board,  member  of  the 
Grange  and  the  Masons.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and  was  also  a 
deacon  and  organist  of  the  church.  Edgar  Coit  is  the  father  of  six  children:  Everett  L., 
Clarence  F.,  Emily  M.,  Ella  E.,  Bernard  E.,  and  Hazel  B.  Everett  married  Mary  A.  Howe, 
an  Orange  native,  November  13,  1937.  They  have  a  son,  Richard  Lewis,  born  June  6,  1944. 
The  family  lives  in  Walpole.  Clarence  wed  Eleanor  G.  Burnham  of  Franklin,  May  9,  1936. 
Their  children  are:  Kenneth,  born  September  20,  1938;  Carolyn,  born  December  24,  1941; 
Kevin,  born  February  14,  1948.  The  daughters  of  Edgar  Coit  did  not  marry. 

Howard  Harvey  Dickinson  was  twice  a  postmaster  by  accident.  He  was  a  native  of 
East  Longmeadow,  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Amelia  Corning  Dickinson  and  was  born 
March  22,  1881.  He  was  educated  in  East  Longmeadow  and  attended  the  Wright  School  of 
Administration  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

His  first  job  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  Brooklyn  store  in  1902  and  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Enfield  in  1902,  Howard  remained  in  Brooklyn  but  in  1904  came  to  Enfield  to  assist  his 
father  in  conducting  the  store  which  had  been  purchased  from  J.  E.  Woods.  Two  years 
later  Howard  leased  the  new  store  built  opposite  the  Greenwich  Congregational  Church  and 
remained  in  that  town  until  the  town  went  out  of  existence. 

His  first  postmastership  resulted  when  the  current  postmistress,  Mrs.  Lilia  Bishop, 
loaded  her  automobile  with  all  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  office  and  declared,  “Howard,  this 
is  yours;  from  today  on,  you  are  the  postmaster.”  Mr.  Dickinson  stated,  however,  official 
notice  by  Washington  was  necessary  to  make  the  transfer  legal,  and  confirmation  of  his 
appointment  was  announced  within  a  few  weeks  after  Mrs.  Bishop’s  trip  to  his  store.  Fie 
continued  the  combination  store  and  post  office  until  April  10,  1930,  when  the  office  went 
out  of  business  and  he  sold  his  property  to  the  State. 

He  moved  to  Belchertown  in  1931  and  was  there  but  a  week  when  he  was  asked  to  call 
at  the  post  office  and  was  advised  the  postmaster  was  ill  and  needed  help.  He  was  requested 
to  help  out  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  However,  that  stretched  out  for  eleven  months,  during 
which  period  he  was  the  official  acting  postmaster. 

Mr.  Dickinson  married  Ruby  Christine  Thresher,  July  11,  1909.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Fred  and  Julia  Stone  Thresher  of  Prescott.  Mrs.  Dickinson  was  born  December 
10,  1888,  and  the  couple  have  a  son,  Harvey  M.,  who  wed  Doris  Hawkins  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  when  he  was  serving  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II.  They  have  a  daughter, 
Judith  Anne.  There  is  also  a  daughter,  Thelma  Dickinson,  who  married  Roger  S.  Taft  of 
Sterling.  She  is  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  Jacqueline  and  Julia. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons.  He  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  Greenwich  Grange  for  forty-two  years.  He  also  served  as  a  trustee  of  Greenwich  church 
and  was  a  cemetery  trustee.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Catherine  C.  Douglas  taught  school  in  Greenwich  for  half  a  century  and  was  one  of 
the  most  active  women  workers  of  the  Congregational  church  throughout  her  lengthy  life. 
Miss  Douglas  was  born  in  May  1840,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Eucia  Douglas  of 
Greenwich.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  New  Salem  Academy  and  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  Meriden,  New  Hampshire.  She  started  her  teaching  career  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  taught  in  Greenwich,  Enfield,  Dana,  New  Salem,  Prescott,  Orange,  and  Ware. 

Miss  Douglas  also  served  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Greenwich  and  was  very 
active  in  benevolent  work  in  that  community.  She  died  in  Greenwich,  April  27,  1921  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  and  was  survived  by  two  brothers,  Sexton  of  West  Brookfield,  and  Spencer 
H.  of  Warren. 

Spencer  H.  Douglas,  brother  of  Catherine,  was  born  in  1844  and  observed  his  eightieth 
birthday  at  a  large  party  in  his  home  in  Warren  by  baking  his  birthday  cake.  Mr.  Douglas 
drove  a  stagecoach  between  Hardwick  and  West  Brookfield  in  the  early  1860’s,  and  in  1864 
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was  managing  a  large  livery  business  in  Fon  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.  He  moved  to  Warren  in 
1867  where  he  conducted  an  antique  business. 

Stephen  Douglas  was  a  native  of  Westfield,  was  born  in  1796,  and  came  to  Greenwich 
at  an  early  age.  He  established  a  silver-plating  business  which  consisted  principally  in 
making  harness  and  carriage  trimmings.  He  later  took  into  partnership  Reuben  Hayes, 
and  at  a  later  date  his  son-in-law,  Albert  Doake,  and  Joseph  Fisher,  both  of  whom  continued 
the  business  in  Greenwich  Village.  Another  son-in-law,  David  Allen,  later  purchased  the 
business,  and  he  eventually  sold  it  to  W.  H.  Walker,  who  manufactured  scythes,  swords  and 
hay  knives  in  the  foundry  and  still  later  the  business  was  converted  to  box-making  by  S.  P. 
Bailey  and  others. 

William  Sperry  Douglas  was  a  native  of  Greenwich,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Nancy 
Douglas,  and  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  community.  He  held  numerous  town  offices, 
served  as  state  representative,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Douglas  family  when  he  died  in  1917 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years  in  the  home  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Edson.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
exceedingly  popular  among  his  townsmen  and  the  residents  of  Quabbin  Valley. 

Charles  A.  Drinkwater  was  born  in  Greenwich  and  lived  there  all  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  farmers  to  specialize  in  poultry  and  was  generally  regarded  as  an  expert  in 
that  industry.  He  died  in  Greenwich,  June  10,  1924  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  wife  was  the 
former  Sarah  Thrasher,  who  was  born  in  Prescott  in  1858,  and  died  at  the  home  of  the 
daughter  in  Richmond  Hill,  New  York  in  1931. 

The  couple  had  three  daughters.  Amy  married  Henry  Storer.  Amy  was  a  graduate 
of  Hardwick  High  School  and  Mount  Holyoke  College.  She  taught  Home  Economics  in  a 
New  York  high  school  for  twenty  years.  Her  husband  was  also  a  high  school  teacher.  Alma, 
the  second  daughter,  was  also  a  graduate  of  Hardwick  High  School  and  Mount  Holyoke. 
She  taught  in  high  school  until  her  marriage  to  William  H.  Holmes,  a  lawyer  in  Monticello, 
New  York.  Sara,  the  third  daughter,  is  now  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Moline  of  Williamstown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She  lived  on  the  Drinkwater  farm  in  Greenwich  until  the  State  took  over  the 
property  about  1938.  She  and  her  husband  then  moved  to  Phillipston  where  they  operated  a 
poultry  farm.  Following  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1945,  Mrs.  Moline  moved  to  Williams¬ 
town  where  she  is  employed  in  the  dean’s  office  at  Williams  College.  She  graduated  from 
Troy  Conference  Academy  and  Bay  Path  Institute.  Her  husband  was  a  retired  missionary 
and  minister.  He  spent  many  years  in  Africa.  Amy  was  the  mother  of  three  children: 
Charles,  now  deceased;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  R.  R.  Brooks,  Dean  at  Williams  College; 
and  Rosalind  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Charlotte  V.  Drinkwater  and  her  sister,  Mary  Drinkwater  Warren,  were  the  founders 
of  Hillside  School.  They  were  the  sisters  of  Charles  A.  Drinkwater,  and  Mary  lived  in  the 
old  Drinkwater  homestead  while  her  sister,  Charlotte,  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
Boston.  She  served  these  years  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Y.W.C.A.  Both 
sisters  graduated  from  Westfield  Normal  School,  an  achievement  unusual  for  most  farmers’ 
daughters  in  those  early  days,  and  both  taught  school.  The  story  of  Hillside  School  is  rather 
completely  described  under  the  section  pertaining  to  Greenwich  schools. 

Following  her  retirement  from  her  secretaryship  in  Boston,  Charlotte  spent  her  remain¬ 
ing  days  at  Hillside.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  but 
the  ailment  failed  to  affect  either  her  sunny  disposition  or  her  deep  interest  in  the  school. 
From  earliest  childhood  Charlotte  Drinkwater  was  of  a  deeply  religious  nature.  Her  father, 
Ellery  Drinkwater,  was  born  November  14,  1792  and  settled  in  Enfield  in  1825.  Her  mother 
was  the  former  Hannah  Robinson;  she  was  born  February  3,  1806,  and  died  November  1, 
1845.  Charlotte  was  born  March  27,  1841  and  died  March  2,  1916.  Mary  Drinkwater 
Warren  was  born  in  1839  and  died  in  1933.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ellery  Drinkwater 
married  Olive  Blackmer,  who  died  in  1883;  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  death,  occurred 
August  16,  1858. 
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Samuel  and  Sarah  Towne  Edson  were  early  residents  of  Greenwich.  The  couple 
lived  for  a  while  in  New  Salem  before  settling  in  Greenwich.  They  had  a  son,  Frank,  and  a 
daughter,  Luella  Medora. 

Frank  married  Ethel  Weeks,  the  daughter  of  Sinneky  and  Ellen  Russell  Weeks  of  New 
Salem.  Luella  married  Charles  B.  Coit,  who  was  a  native  of  North  Dana  but  lived  in  Green¬ 
wich. 

Frank  Edson  died  in  1942;  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  in  Ware.  She  left 
three  sons:  Clarence  B.  of  Sommerville;  Bernard  F.  of  Southwick;  Chester  L.  of  Gilbert- 
ville;  three  daughters:  Annie  Edson  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Brown  of  Ware;  Mrs.  Matthew  Mc¬ 
Intyre  of  Hyannis.  She  also  left  two  sisters:  Mrs.  George  Childs  of  Springfield,  and  Mrs. 
Cora  Childs  of  Orange;  ten  grandchildren;  seven  great-grandchildren.  She  died  November 
28,  1948. 

Luella  Coit  was  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Alice  Mary,  who  died  in  infancy;  and  of  a 
son,  Edgar  W.  Coit,  who  wed  Sara  King  of  Greenwich. 

Rev.  George  A.  Fuller,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Natick,  Massachusetts,  August  5,  1851. 
His  father  was  an  Agnostic,  and  his  mother  was  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  He  graduated  from 
Natick  High  School  in  1868  and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Doctor  Fuller  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1873  by  the  Religio-Philosophical  Society 
of  Chicago,  and  graduated  from  the  Doctor  Dutton  Medical  College  in  1887.  Much  of  his 
time  thenceforth  was  spent  in  administering  to  the  sick. 

He  was  re-ordained  in  1888  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Spiritualists  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Liberal  Church  in  Greenwich  Village  in  June  1909.  He  married 
Lottie  J.  Draper  in  1899.  Doctor  Fuller  traveled  throughout  the  nation  lecturing  and  prac¬ 
tising  the  art  of  healing.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  wrote  voluminously  to 
magazines  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  Spiritualism.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  School  Committee.  He  died  in  1923,  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  brothers. 

Elezar  W.  Estey,  the  son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Estey,  was  a  native  of  Greenwich  and 
resided  in  that  community  until  1858  when  he  moved  to  Petersham.  He  served  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  school  for  ten  years  and  was  named  a  church  deacon, 
a  position  his  father  held  before  him. 

Mr.  Estey  married  Phedora  Sibley  of  Petersham  in  1856  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  in  1906.  Mr.  Estey  was  regarded  as  a  “gentleman  of  the  old  school,”  was  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  by  nature,  and  deeply  attached  to  his  family  and  his  church.  He  was  survived 
by  a  son,  Lucius  E.  of  Brookfield,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Belle  Yeaw  of  North  Adams. 

Edgar  O.  Fewell  was  born  in  Monson  but  when  he  was  but  three  months  old,  his 
parents,  William  H.  and  Martha  J.  Brooks  Fewell,  moved  to  Greenwich.  A  brother,  William 
B.,  came  along  with  the  family  as  did  two  half-sisters.  William  H.  Fewell,  the  father  of  the 
group,  was  a  ship’s  carpenter  in  London,  England,  where  he  was  born.  Edgar  was  born 
January  23,  1879. 

Edgar  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  when  he  completed  his  schooling  in  Greenwich, 
and  worked  for  thirty-three  years  on  the  summer  property  owned  and  occupied  then  by 
Attorney  Ernest  Vaughn  at  Curtis  Lake  in  Greenwich  Village.  He  married  Alice  Young  of 
New  Jersey  in  1903  and  the  couple  had  no  children. 

William  B.,  a  brother  of  Edgar,  wed  Grace  Joy  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  but  had  no 
children.  Neither  of  the  half-sisters  married.  William  died  in  1947  and  his  widow  now 
makes  her  home  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Edgar  left  Greenwich  in  1910  to  work  in  Boston 
for  a  period  of  three  years  but  then  returned  to  Greenwich  where  he  remained  until  he  sold 
his  property  to  the  State  in  1931,  and  he  now  lives  with  his  wife  in  North  Brookfield. 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Burt  Brooks,  the  talented  photographer  and  painter  of  Greenwich. 
Edgar  Fewell’s  mother  died  in  1912  at  the  age  of  seventy-three;  his  father  in  1933,  aged 
eighty-nine. 
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Dr.  Frank  M.  Gould  was  a  machinist  who  turned  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  but 
died  at  an  early  age.  Doctor  Gould  was  born  in  Norridgewock,  Maine,  and  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  that  community.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Worcester  to  learn  the 
machinist  trade.  He  worked  for  some  years  in  a  locomotive  works  in  Portland  and  Bangor, 
and  served  as  a  foreman  in  the  Springfield  Armory  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  1877,  he  decided  to  study  medicine,  a  desire  he  had  held  from  young  manhood,  and 
entered  the  Electric  Medical  College  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1880  and  a  year  later  started  practice  in  Greenwich.  He  carried  on  his  profession  in  that 
town  for  fifteen  years. 

Doctor  Gould  was  married  to  Eliza  Stone  of  Dana  in  1863;  the  couple  had  two  children, 
James  F.  and  Fannie  M.  Gould.  James  was  active  in  the  express  business  in  Plymouth, 
while  Fannie  was  married  to  Ellis  Thayer  after  she  had  taught  school  a  number  of  years. 

The  story  of  the  Gibbs  family  is  an  important  part  of  the  story  of  early  Greenwich,  or 
Quabbin,  as  it  was  known  during  the  settlement  period.  It  not  only  embraces  the  Green¬ 
wich  area  of  Swift  River  Valley  but  also  much  of  Pelham  where  the  family  sided  with 
Daniel  Shays  during  the  Rebellion.  The  family  came  originally  from  England,  though  much 
of  the  distaff  side  is  Scotch.  The  first  mention  of  the  family  in  America,  according  to  the 
genealogy  of  Harry  A.  Cheney,  who  permitted  his  records  of  the  Gibbs  to  be  used  in  this 
book,  is  when  Matthew  Gibbs  settled  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts  in  1650. 

Thomas  Gibbs,  a  grandson  of  Matthew,  the  first  to  be  associated  with  Greenwich,  was 
a  native  of  Brookfield,  participated  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  was  one  of  the  men  to  receive  a 
grant  of  land  in  Quabbin.  Thomas  was  born  in  1689  and  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife,  a 
Brookfield  woman,  died  in  1717.  His  second  wife,  Sarah  Woolcott  of  Brookfield,  was  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  the  births  being  recorded  in  Brookfield.  It  was  after  the  birth  of 
the  last  child,  Solomon,  in  1736,  that  Thomas  Gibbs  came  to  Greenwich. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  family  married  mates  of  Scottish  ancestry,  and  the  size  of 
the  group  partially  accounted  for  the  report  that  Quabbin  consisted  mainly  of  Gibbses. 
Thomas,  the  Greenwich  settler,  built  the  first  “water-mill”  in  town,  and  church  records 
show  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  Two  granddaughters  of  Thomas  died  on  the 
same  day,  according  to  a  headstone  in  Quabbin  Park  cemetery.  Another  girl  had  died  ten 
days  prior  to  the  two  children.  This  was  in  1803.  They  were  the  children  of  Israel  and  Silence 
Gibbs.  A  stone  at  Quabbin  Park  shows  Israel  Hinds  Gibbs,  who  was  born  in  1805,  died 
September  25,  5821;  the  stone  cutter  erred  in  not  making  it  1848. 

Israel,  the  victim  of  the  stonecutter’s  mistake,  was  himself  of  that  profession.  He  was 
a  giant  in  stature  and  was  reputed  to  have  cradled  the  greatest  number  of  acres  of  rye  in  the 
valley.  His  feats  of  strength  were  widely  known  throughout  the  valley  area.  Israel  left 
Greenwich  for  Pelham  but  later  went  to  Worcester  where  he  was  a  master  stonecutter.  He 
was  buried  in  Northbridge,  but  apparently  the  body  was  later  transferred  to  Greenwich  and 
then  to  Quabbin  Park. 

The  Doctor  Gibbs  records  show  the  mother  of  Brooksey  Waters  Whipple,  the  wife  of 
Israel  Gibbs,  died  in  1857  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Mrs.  Whipple’s  father,  a  com¬ 
missary  sergeant  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  carried  two 
canes,  and  died  from  drinking  lamp-oil,  taken  in  the  night  by  mistake  for  water. 

A  daughter  of  Israel  Gibbs,  Amelia  Antoinette,  married  John  White  of  Worcester,  but 
she  died  at  sea  and  was  buried  off  the  coast  of  California.  Elbert,  Ora  and  Israel  H.  Gibbs, 
sons  of  Israel  and  Brooksey,  were  born  in  Pelham.  Ora,  who  married  Elizabeth  Palmer, 
served  three  years  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Civil  War.  His  second  wife,  Christine  Sherman  of 
Grafton,  was  a  descendant  of  William  Bassett,  the  Pilgrim  whose  sword  is  on  display  in 
Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth.  Ora  Gibbs  was  the  father  of  six  children;  the  two  by  his  second 
wife  were  Joseph  W.  and  Mabel  B.  Joseph  wed  Julia  Van  Orden  Fisk  of  Upton.  They  have 
a  son,  Kenneth.  Mabel  married  Harry  A.  Cheney  of  Hopkinton,  the  writer  of  the  genealogy, 
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and  the  couple  have  five  children:  Lambert  O.;  Ora  E.,  and  William  H.  (twins);  Curtis  V. 
and  Vera  M.  Cheney.  Mrs.  Mabel  Gibbs  Cheney  died  December  31,  1939. 

William  Herbert  Giffin  was  a  prominent  building  contractor,  who  came  to  Greenwich 
to  make  his  home  in  1880.  He  was  born  in  Barre,  January  19,  1852.  He  was  with  the  Flint 
Construction  Company  of  Palmer  for  several  years,  with  Darling  Brothers  of  Worcester, 
and  with  Cutting  and  Bardwell  of  Boston. 

He  erected  the  Greenwich  chapel,  churches  in  Rockville,  Connecticut,  and  in  Wake¬ 
field,  Massachusetts.  Other  buildings  he  built  were  mills  in  Willimantic,  Connecticut;  the 
Rockville,  Connecticut  City  Hall;  the  Springfield  Hospital;  an  addition  to  Springfield 
Armory;  the  Ginn  &  Company  Publisher’s  Building  in  Boston;  and  the  Varney  estate  in 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Giffin  married  Eliza  Stevens  of  Hardwick  and  their  only  child,  Grace,  died  in  her 
youth.  The  couple  later  adopted  a  son,  Linwood,  who  makes  his  home  in  Dorset,  Vermont. 
Linwood  married  Gladys  Weston,  December  24,  1911  and  has  two  daughters:  Virginia,  born 
June  30,  1914;  and  Ruth,  born  March  23,  1916.  Virginia  wed  Robert  Leach  of  Fairfax, 
Vermont,  and  Ruth  married  John  Ford  Shroder  of  Dorset,  Vermont.  Virginia  is  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  Richard  Giffin  Leach  and  Craig  Weston  Leach.  Ruth  Giffin  Shroder’s  children 
are  John  Ford  Shroder,  Jr.,  and  Ann  Peverly  Shroder.  William  Herbert  Giffin  died  Febru¬ 
ary  II,  1919;  his  wife,  March  8,  1931. 

Walter  H.  Glazier  was  one  of  the  town’s  prominent  citizens.  A  native  of  West  Boyls- 
ton,  Mr.  Glazier  was  born  June  10,  1855  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Howe’s 
Business  College.  He  was  employed  in  stores  in  Grafton  and  Worcester  before  he  came  to 
Greenwich  in  1883.  He  married  Imogene  Cutler  of  West  Boylston,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
Greenwich  purchased  the  store  of  Abel  Gilbert,  later  selling  it  to  Eugene  G.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Glazier  then  engaged  in  farming,  served  as  selectman,  overseer  of  the  poor,  assessor, 
and  clerk  of  all  town  boards  for  many  years.  He  was  also  tax  collector  and  clerk  of  the 
Congregational  church  and  parish,  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the  church.  He  held  similar  posts 
in  the  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Glazier  was  in  addition  a  member  of  the  school  committee  and  a 
trustee  of  the  library.  While  in  West  Boylston  Mr.  Glazier  served  as  postmaster  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Joel  B.  and  Elizabeth  Hudson  Cutler.  Mrs. 
Cutler  died  in  Greenwich,  July  3,  1905. 

The  couple  were  the  parents  of  three  children:  Herbert  E.,  now  living  in  Boston; 
Celia  E.,  who  makes  her  home  in  South  Royalston;  and  Emma  M.,  who  died  in  infancy. 
The  family  left  Greenwich  in  1918  and  moved  to  North  Dana  where  they  spent  ten  years. 
Mr.  Glazier  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years.  Herbert  Glazier  married  Ethel, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thompson  of  North  Dana.  Their  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Winthrop,  are  engaged  in  the  engineering  and  banking  business  respectively.  Winthrop  was 
wounded  in  World  War  II  and  possesses  the  Purple  Heart.  Mrs.  Glazier  died  in  August  1931. 

Alfred  H.  Hall,  while  a  native  of  West  Hardwick,  for  many  years  did  most  of  his 
trading  in  Greenwich,  and  was  as  well-known  there  as  any  other  person  in  the  community. 
He  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  1871,  the  son  of  Houghton  and  Priscilla  Hall,  and  lived 
there,  except  for  a  brief  period,  until  he  sold  his  property  to  the  State  in  1928,  and  has  since 
lived  in  Ware.  Until  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hall  was  employed  by  the  Ware  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Hall  married  Nellie  I.  Cheney  of  Shrewsbury  on  February  23,  1893,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Miss  Cheney  was  a  native  of  Upton,  born  in  1869,  but  her  family  later  moved 
to  Shrewsbury  where  her  father  lost  his  life  in  the  big  blizzard  of  1888.  She  taught  school  in 
Hardwick  where  she  and  her  future  husband  happened  to  meet.  The  couple  planned  their 
wedding  on  February  22,  1893,  Washington’s  Birthday,  but  a  severe  snowstorm  which 
started  the  night  before  the  holiday,  and  continued  much  of  that  day,  forced  the  couple  to 
change  their  plans.  The  minister  was  unable  to  drive  through  the  heavy  snow,  and,  as  a 
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consequence,  he  managed  to  get  through  the  drifts  on  the  following  day  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  on  the  twenty-third. 

Mr.  Hall  was  engaged  in  the  wood  business  for  most  of  his  life  in  both  Hardwick, 
Greenwich  and  the  valley  towns,  and  continued  that  business  when  he  arrived  in  Ware  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  The  couple  observed  their  fifty-eighth  wedding  anniversary  on 
February  23,  1951  and  both  are  enjoying  excellent  health. 

The  Halls  have  five  children  living;  they  are:  Marion,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Clarence  G. 
Hall  of  Catlin,  Illinois;  Marjorie,  the  wife  of  Henry  Dea,  a  broker  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  prominent  obstetrician  and  surgeon  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Doctor  Hall 
is  also  an  associate  professor  and  gynecologist  of  New  York  State  Medical  School  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  at  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  the  same  city.  Doctor  Hall  wed  Virginia  Wilkinson  of 
Columbus,  Mississippi.  Another  daughter  of  the  Halls,  Vera,  is  the  wife  of  John  Tuttle,  an 
insurance  executive  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Another  son,  Alfred,  is  an  insurance  executive 
in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  He  married  Eileen  Curie.  Marion  Hall  Hall  is  the  mother  of 
two  sons:  Wilson,  born  in  1922  and  graduated  from  the  Yale  School  of  Dramatics  in  1950; 
and  Robert,  born  in  1929,  who  is  a  senior  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Doctor  Hall  is  the 
father  of  three  children,  Virginia,  a  student  at  Northfield  Seminary;  Stanard  E.,  who 
attends  a  preparatory  school  in  Brooklyn,  and  Holly  at  home.  Alfred  is  the  father  of  two 
boys,  Richard,  born  in  1938,  and  Stephen,  who  was  born  in  1943. 

Frank  P.  Hall  served  as  town  treasurer,  as  postmaster,  and  held  numerous  other 
offices  during  his  residence  in  Greenwich.  His  property  was  among  the  last  to  be  razed  in 
the  village.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  native  of  Hardwick,  the  son  of  Houghton  and  Priscilla  Hall,  and 
he  came  to  Greenwich  in  1885  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  worked  a  while  in  the 
Walker  sawmill,  later  in  the  grist  mill,  and  in  1890  was  clerk  in  the  Walker  general  store. 
Mr.  Hall  purchased  the  store  business  in  1897,  and  a  few  years  later  bought  the  building 
housing  the  store. 

He  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1899  by  President  McKinley;  five  years  later  he 
established  the  first  rural  free  delivery  route  in  Greenwich.  He  married  Luella  C.  Lamb, 
an  Enfield  schoolteacher,  whose  home  was  in  Saco,  Maine.  The  marriage  took  place,  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1899;  the  couple  later  had  four  children.  They  are:  Eva,  the  wife  of  Francis  Hayward 
of  Worcester;  Frances,  who  wed  Lester  Hall  of  Amherst;  Dorothy,  who  married  Charles 
Skinner  of  Arlington;  and  Agnes,  who  is  unmarried  and  lives  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  Hall  was  for  many  years  a  deacon  in  Greenwich  Congregational  Church.  He  sold 
his  property  to  the  State  in  1934  and  moved  to  West  Boylston  where  he  died  in  October  1944. 
Mr.  Hall  and  his  wife  had  attended  the  annual  reunion  of  Greenwich  people  at  the  Green¬ 
wich  Church  Foundation  in  Ware  and  his  death  occurred  a  few  days  later.  Mrs.  Hall  died 
in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  four  brothers;  Benjamin  and  Charles,  who  died  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  Alfred  H.  Hall  of  Ware,  who,  with  his  wife,  celebrated  his  fifty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary  in  early  1948. 

Mr.  Hall  served  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  was  a  deacon 
in  the  Congregational  church  for  forty  years.  He  also  was  chairman  of  the  parish  com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Grange,  a  member  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  and 
a  past  patron  of  Zion  Chapter,  O.E.S. 

Dorothy  Hall  Skinner  attended  Greenwich  grammar  school,  Technical  High  School  in 
Springfield,  and  Framingham  Normal  School.  She  taught  school  in  Kentucky,  and  in  Saugus 
before  her  marriage.  The  couple  have  four  children:  Kenneth,  Elizabeth,  Eleanor,  and  Ralph. 

Frances,  the  wife  of  Lester  E.  Hall,  also  attended  the  Greenwich  schools  and  graduated 
from  Technical  High  in  Springfield.  She  assisted  her  father  in  the  store  and  post  office  until 
her  marriage.  She  is  the  mother  of  a  son,  Richard  L.  Hall. 

Eva  Hall  Hayward  was  a  graduate  of  the  Technical  High  School  in  Springfield  and  of 
Framingham  Normal  School.  The  couple  have  three  daughters:  Priscilla  Ann,  Susan,  and 
Sandra,  the  latter  are  twins. 
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Agnes  Hall  graduated  from  Belchertown  High  School  and  was  employed  for  many  years 
by  Dr.  K.  T.  Benedict  of  West  Boylston.  Miss  Hall  makes  her  home  in  Worcester. 

Robert  Hay  was  one  of  the  long-time  operators  of  Stage  Coach  Inn,  more  widely 
known  as  Greenwich  Inn.  He  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  September  17,  1838,  and 
spent  his  early  life  in  Connecticut  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpet-making.  He  entered 
the  hotel  business  in  1865  when  he  came  to  Greenwich  and  married  Dolly  Cotton.  The 
couple  had  seven  children.  Those  who  survived  were:  Addie,  Robert,  Mabel  and  Henry. 

Addie  married  Frank  Southgate  of  Worcester,  and  Mabel  wed  Otis  Everett  of  the  same 
city.  Henry  operated  the  Dresser  House  in  Southbridge  for  several  years.  The  Greenwich 
hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1888  but  was  rebuilt.  Mr.  Hay  built  his  home  while  in  Green¬ 
wich,  and  this  was  owned  by  Frank  P.  Hall  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  State.  Robert 
Hay,  Jr.,  was  the  husband  of  Theresa  Bartlett.  His  parents  later  moved  to  Southbridge  and 
Worcester. 

Austin  Hunter  was  the  oldest  citizen  of  Greenwich  when  he  died  in  1920  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six.  He  had  been  ill  but  three  weeks  prior  to  his  death.  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  native  of 
the  town  and  moved  to  Prescott  after  spending  fifty-six  years  in  Greenwich. 

He  was  survived  by  nine  children:  Elmer  of  Ware;  Walter  of  Avon,  Connecticut;  Alice, 
Francis,  Myron,  Edward,  David,  Henry  and  Harry,  the  latter  six  of  Greenwich;  Alice, 
Francis,  David  and  Henry  have  since  died,  as  have  Elmer  and  Myron.  Charles  and  Austin 
Hunter  are  the  children  of  Walter  Hunter  and  the  grandchildren  of  Austin  Hunter.  Edward 
Hunter  married  Lizzie  E.  Barlow  and  the  couple  live  in  Belchertown.  They  have  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Harry,  a  brother  of  Edward,  also  lives  in  Belchertown. 

Dwight  Johnston  was  a  long-time  resident  of  Greenwich.  He  and  Mrs.  Johnston 
observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  their  native  community.  Mr.  Johnston  was 
the  son  of  Louis  and  Ann  Evans  Johnston  and  was  born  in  1851.  His  wife  was  born  in 
Greenwich,  the  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Rosetta  Eaton  Walker,  in  1853. 

The  couple  had  six  children:  Louis,  Richard,  Harold,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Dunham,  and  Mrs.  0.  L.  Chaffin.  Mr.  Johnston  was  engaged  in  the  painting  business  for 
twenty  years,  but  because  of  ill  health,  quit  that  occupation  to  manage  the  Pine  Grove 
Poultry  Farm.  Most  of  the  produce  from  the  business  was  sold  to  Springfield  firms.  Mrs. 
Johnston  was  active  in  dramatic  circles  in  Greenwich  for  half  a  century  and  served  as 
chaplain  of  the  Grange  for  many  years.  Both  were  active  members  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

Lewis  W.  Johnston,  son  of  Dwight  Johnston,  was  born  in  Greenwich  in  1892  and  was 
master  mechanic  at  Quabbin  Dam  headquarters  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  March  28,  1948. 
He  had  operated  a  garage  in  Greenwich  for  a  number  of  years,  was  an  active  member  of 
Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  conducted  and  announced  the  numbers  at  the  last  dances  in 
Greenwich  and  Enfield,  and  was  very  active  in  theatrical  affairs  in  the  valley.  Mr.  Johnston 
moved  to  Ware  when  forced  to  quit  his  Greenwich  home.  At  his  death  he  was  survived  by 
his  wife,  Lillian  Stanton  Johnston;  a  son,  Robert  F.;  a  brother,  Harold  D.  of  Brimfield;  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Edna  Moore  of  Belchertown,  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Dunham  of  Holyoke. 

Ira  L.  Jones  family  came  from  Prescott  to  Greenwich  in  the  early  1870’s,  and  Mr. 
Jones  was  engaged  in  lumbering  and  teaming.  Mrs.  Jones  was  the  former  Jane  Thresher. 
One  of  the  jobs  Mr.  Jones  handled  was  the  cutting  of  ties  for  the  railroad  which  ran  through 
the  valley.  After  living  in  Barre  for  a  while,  the  family  returned  to  Greenwich  where  Mr. 
Jones  purchased  the  former  Scars’  farm.  One  of  the  stark  tragedies  of  the  valley  was  the 
deaths  of  the  three  Jones  daughters  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  the  three  young  girls 
dying  within  one  week.  It  was  common  knowledge  their  sudden  deaths  deeply  affected 
their  mother  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  family  included,  in  addition  to  the  three  girls,  eight  daughters:  Susan  (a  half- 
sister),  Josie,  Nettie,  Frances,  Bessie,  Clara,  Katie,  and  Jessie,  as  well  as  four  sons:  Charles 
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L.,  Fred  J.,  Edwin  H.,  and  Nelson  B.  Ira  died  in  Palmer,  June  23,  1923;  his  wife  in  West 
Hardwick,  January  26,  1892. 

Charles,  who  now  lives  in  Ware  with  his  daughter,  Rubie  M.,  also  has  a  son,  Oliver  K., 
who  lives  in  Palmer.  Charles  operated  a  farm  in  Greenwich,  left  it  to  enter  the  lumbering 
business  in  Canada,  returned  to  the  farm  after  three  years  and  sold  it  to  William  Petrie,  who 
died  within  a  few  years  after  making  the  purchase.  Charles,  like  his  brothers  and  his  father, 
is  an  excellent  carpenter,  and  in  1949,  at  the  reported  age  of  seventy-seven,  can  climb  a 
ladder  and  carry  on  carpentry  as  well  as  the  average  man  of  fifty  years.  Edwin  Jones  lives 
in  Springfield;  Nelson  is  a  Boston  contractor  and  makes  his  home  in  West  Medway;  Fred 
is  retired.  Nettie  Jones  Wood  lives  in  Boston;  Bessie  Jones  Newell,  in  West  Newbury; 
Jessie  Jones  Prentiss,  in  Springfield. 

Rev.  David  L.  Kebbe,  pastor  of  the  Greenwich  Congregational  Church,  was  born  in 
Holliston,  the  son  of  Lyman  and  Caroline  Kebbe.  He  was  educated  in  the  Holliston  schools, 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1888,  and  from  Yale  Theological  School  in  1891. 

He  served  first  as  pastor  in  Southwick,  later  in  Springfield  and  Granville,  and  came  to 
the  Greenwich  Church  in  January  1904.  He  married  Harriet  Sawyer  of  Springfield  in  1901 
and  was  regarded  by  Greenwich  parishioners  as  a  forceful  speaker,  intensely  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  church,  and  of  a  most  kindly  disposition.  He  succeeded  Rev.  J.  P.  Harper  as 
pastor  of  the  local  church. 

His  predecessors  at  Greenwich,  listed  in  their  order,  were:  Reverend  Mr.  Harper; 
Rev.  Lawrence  Perry;  Rev.  Edward  P.  Blodgett,  whose  pastorate  lasted  fifty  years;  Rev. 
Joseph  Patrick;  Rev.  Robert  Cutler  (26  years);  Rev.  Pelatiah  Webster. 

Eugene  C.  Kelley  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  Greenwich  and  also  served 
as  postmaster  at  the  Plains.  The  family  traces  its  history  directly  to  Myles  Standish  and 
John  Alden.  Mr.  Kelley  was  a  native  of  Greenwich  and  was  born  January  25,  1857,  the  son 
of  George  S.  and  Delia  Edson  Kelley.  He  entered  business  in  1894  following  his  education 
in  the  local  schools.  He  operated  a  delivery  business  in  connection  with  his  store. 

Mr.  Kelley  wed  Carrie  Lyman  of  Granby  in  1881,  and  the  couple  had  four  children: 
Lewis  S.,  Ambrose,  Marion  E.,  and  Raymond.  Mrs.  Kelley  died  in  1892,  and  two  years 
later  Mr.  Kelley  married  Cora  Hunter,  the  daughter  of  George  L.  and  Susan  E.  Hunter  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  A  son,  George  E.,  born  of  this  marriage,  died  early  in  life. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Harrison  in  1888  and  held  the  office 
throughout  a  number  of  succeeding  administrations.  The  family  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Greenwich  church  and  later  with  Grace  Union  Church  in  North  Wilbraham  where  they 
located  after  leaving  Greenwich  in  1928.  They  had  left  Greenwich  for  Prescott  in  1904  when 
Mr.  Kelley  operated  a  farm,  but  that  property  was  sold  to  the  State  for  reservoir  purposes. 

Lewis  S.  Kelley  married  Nellie  Tower  and  the  couple  had  two  children:  Evelyn;  Esther  L. 
who  wed  Charles  Withers;  the  couple  have  a  daughter,  Dale.  Ambrose  L.  Kelley  died,  and  his 
sister,  Marion  E.,  remained  single.  Raymond  E.  Kelley  married  Frances  Howe;  they 
have  two  children:  George  G.,  who  wed  Martha  Bearse;  and  Nowell  R.,  who  wed  Maud 
Armstrong.  George  G.  has  three  children:  George  G.,  Jr.,  Raymond  C.,  and  Marvin  L.; 
Nowell  is  the  father  of  five  children:  Dorothy  N.,  David  N.,  Dennis  S.,  Dwight  E.,  and 
Derick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kelley  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary, 
June  6,  1944. 

John  H.  King,  the  son  of  Alfred  and  Sarah  Hall  King,  though  born  in  Hardwick  on 
July  3,  1874,  moved  to  Greenwich  Plains  when  he  was  fifteen.  His  father  operated  a  farm 
until  1897.  John  H.  King  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  worked  on  many  homes  and  barns 
throughout  the  valley.  He  was  one  of  five  children,  the  others  being  Arthur,  Walter,  Louis 
and  Sarah. 

John  married  Hattie  Johnston  Rollins  of  Saco,  Maine.  The  couple  had  two  sons, 
Charles  H.  and  Walter  J.,  and  a  daughter,  Gladys.  Walter  wed  Winifred  Gray  of  New 
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Braintree,  and  the  couple  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Austin  W.,  and  a  daughter,  Louise. 
Louis  King,  brother  of  John  H.,  married  Eva  Kidder  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  while 
Sarah,  John’s  sister,  wed  Edward  Coit.  Arthur  King  remained  single.  Of  the  children  of 
John  H.  and  Hattie  Johnston  King,  Charles  wed  Ruth  Lane  of  North  Brookfield,  and  the 
couple  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Harriet  Elaine.  Walter  J. 
married  Dellis  Bedell  of  Maine  and  they  have  no  children.  Gladys  married  Joseph  Bruce 
of  Barre  and  the  couple  are  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Joseph  J.  and  Donald,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Shirley  and  Marilyn.  Austin,  the  son  of  Walter  J.  and  Winifred  Gray  King,  was  married 
but  had  no  children.  Austin’s  sister,  Louise,  wed  and  later  divorced  her  husband,  James 
Tripp,  and  there  was  no  issue  born  to  the  couple. 

Edward  T.  King  was  a  native  of  Hardwick  and  was  born  November  13,  1850;  he  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Richardson  King,  who  moved  with  their  family  to  Greenwich  in 
1876.  The  family  consisted  of:  Edward,  Jane,  Sarah,  Della,  Mary,  Hervey,  Marshall, 
Alfred,  and  Albert  King.  John  King  operated  a  store  in  the  village,  later  entered  the  meat 
business,  and  served  as  constable  and  meat  inspector. 

Edward  married  Mary  Jane  Robinson,  daughter  of  Willis  and  Susan  Robinson  of  Hard¬ 
wick;  gossip  has  it  he  was  engaged  to  Mary’s  sister,  Ella,  but  eloped  with  Mary  instead. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Greenwich,  November  24,  1848  where  the  Robinsons  lived  for  a  time. 

The  couple  had  six  children:  Nellie,  Willis,  E.  Garfield,  Oscar,  Harry,  and  Lawrence. 
Edward  died  September  27,  1927;  his  wife,  August  27,  1909.  Nellie  wed  Frank  Parker,  and 
their  children  were  Lowell  K.  and  Doris;  the  latter  married  a  Mr.  Charles  Lynn  Hudgins  of 
Burlington,  Vermont.  Willis  married  three  times;  first,  Edith  Gray;  following  her  death  he 
wed  Lenna  Reed;  and  his  third  wife  was  Christine  Wheeler.  Willis  was  the  father  of  four 
children:  Stanwood,  Raymond,  Chester,  and  Louis. 

Stanwood  married  Dorothy  Putnam;  there  were  no  children;  Raymond  wed  Anna  King, 
and  the  couple  had  a  daughter,  Shirley;  he  then  wed  Lillian  Drury;  Chester  married  June 
Hanson  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Eleanor.  Lois  became  the  wife  of  John  Emerson  and  is 
the  mother  of  two  sons:  John  and  Russel,  and  of  a  daughter,  Betty.  E.  Garfield,  son  of 
Edward  T.  wed  Nellie  Nevins;  there  were  no  children.  Oscar  married  Edna  Richards  and  the 
couple  had  no  children.  Harry  wed  Maretta  Farr  and  lives  in  Wilbraham.  They  have  four 
children. 

Lawrence  Taylor  King,  now  of  Athol,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  October  16,  1875,  the 
son  of  Edward  T.  and  Mary  Jane  Robinson  King.  Lawrence  wed  Ruth  Louise  Jillson,  the 
daughter  of  Harry  F.  and  Florence  M.  Jillson.  The  couple  have  four  children:  Marcia  Jane 
Farnsworth  of  Westfield,  Lorelie  Dybik  of  Springfield,  Edward  L.  King  of  Athol,  and 
Sandra  Jean  King,  also  of  Athol.  The  grandchildren  are  Lawrence  Farnsworth,  Anthony 
and  Cynthia  Dybik.  Lawrence  is  a  cattle  dealer  in  Athol. 

John  V.  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  Greenwich  and  came  from  a  long  line  of  Lincolns  who 
first  settled  in  that  community.  When  he  was  seventy  years  of  age  he  was  asked  to  write  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  town.  In  it  he  declared  his  great-grandfather  was  the  first  member  of  the 
family  to  become  a  citizen  in  the  Quabbin  area.  Lincoln  added  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  young  men  and  women  attending  the  grade  schools  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  since 
they  attended  only  in  the  winter  months  and  wanted  to  complete  their  education.  They 
were  too  busy  working  on  their  parents’  farms  in  the  summer  periods.  The  teaching  course 
for  the  older  students  included  bookkeeping,  history,  geometry,  algebra,  philosophy,  and 
physiology. 

He  also  recalled  the  brass  band  of  Greenwich  which  he  declared  was  regarded  as  the 
best  in  the  state.  He  further  added  that  turkey-raising  was  a  major  industry,  and  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  sight  to  see  large  droves  of  such  birds  along  the  highways  on  the  long  trek  to 
Boston.  When  nightfall  arrived,  the  birds  would  roost  in  the  trees  along  the  way.  Tar  was 
placed  on  the  feet  of  the  birds  to  prevent  footburns,  and  the  flocks  were  fed  on  the  journeys. 
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Chicken-raising  was  another  profitable  business,  most  of  the  farmers  finding  their 
annual  profits  sufficient  to  pa y  all  taxes.  These,  too,  were  sold  to  Boston  markets,  but  the 
flocks  would  be  taken  to  Worcester  by  team,  and  sent  to  the  Hub  by  freight.  The  raisers 
stabled  their  horses  in  Worcester  and  accompanied  the  rail  shipment,  picking  up  their 
wagons  on  the  return  and  driving  back  to  Greenwich.  Sheep  raising  was  another  common 
venture  in  Quabbin.  The  wool  was  taken  to  Leverett  or  to  Southbridge  for  sale.  And  here 
is  an  odd  item  which  seems  to  counter  the  adage  that  a  “black  sheep  will  profit  little  in 
life.”  Mr.  Lincoln  stated,  “the  blacker  the  sheep,  the  more  handsome  the  wool.”  Mr. 
Lincoln  died  in  Orange  in  1935,  a  year  after  he  sold  his  property  in  Greenwich  to  the  State. 
He  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 

Deacon  George  Julius  Lyman  was  a  native  of  Granby  and  came  to  Greenwich  in 
1878.  He  lived  on  the  farm,  formerly  owned  by  a  Deacon  Pomeroy,  which  was  located 
south  of  the  Doctor  Wheeler  or  the  William  Douglas  place.  He  sold  the  farm  and  moved  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  only  to  return  to  again  make  his  home  in  Greenwich.  He  died 
in  1909.  He  had  four  children,  Henry,  now  living  in  Athol;  Joseph,  who  was  unmarried 
and  died  in  Hartford  in  1903;  Eva,  who  died  in  her  girlhood;  and  Carrie,  who  wed  Eugene 
G.  Kelley,  and  who  died  in  1892. 

Henry  Mills  Lyman,  son  of  George  J.,  was  born  in  Granby,  May  3,  1861,  and  went  to 
Greenwich  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm,  he  entered  the 
slaughtering  business  and  conducted  most  of  his  trade  with  Holyoke  merchants.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Fannie  Newton  of  Athol  and  had  a  daughter,  Fannie,  who  wed  a  man  named  Burgess. 

Henry  M.’s  second  wife  was  Annie  Edson  of  Greenwich,  and  the  couple  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren:  Clarence  S.,  born  July  18, 1893;  Wilfred  H.,  born  March  8,  1895;  George  E.,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1897;  Gilbert  T.,  born  January  6,  1900;  Eva  Josephine,  born  April  21,  1903;  and  twins, 
Edson  D.  and  Edna  G.,  born  August  11,  1906.  Clarence,  now  engaged  in  the  oil  business  in 
West  Brookfield,  wed  Edna  P.  Burgess  of  Little  Ridge,  New  Brunswick,  April  11,  1917. 
The  couple  have  three  children:  Virginia  P.,  who  was  born  in  1918  and  who  is  the  wife  of 
Arthur  Blackmer  of  Hardwick;  Douglas  C.,  who  was  born  in  1920  and  who  married  Helen 
Roberts,  which  couple  now  has  a  daughter,  Virginia;  and  Gordon  P.,  born  in  1929  and 
living  with  his  parents. 

Wilfred  H.  Lyman  married  Helen  Hall  of  Hardwick,  and  his  daughter  wed  Everett 
Whitcomb  of  New  Braintree;  the  couple  have  three  children.  George  Lyman  is  married  and 
has  no  children.  Gilbert  married  Iva  Stone;  the  couple  have  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Eva  wed  Guy  Snyder,  and  they  have  five  children.  A  sixth,  eighteen-year-old  Glenn  Snyder, 
was  the  victim  of  a  plane  accident  in  Litchfield,  Maine. 

Glenn  was  piloting  his  plane  over  a  lake  a  short  distance  from  his  home  with  another 
youth  as  co-pilot.  The  plane  went  out  of  control  and  crashed  into  the  lake,  remained  afloat 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  sank.  Edson  married  Helen  Sherman  and  is  the  father  of  three 
children;  while  the  other  twin,  Edna  G.,  is  the  wife  of  Earl  Doubleday  of  Dana;  she  is  the 
mother  of  four  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman  make  their  home  in  Athol,  and  both 
are  enjoying  excellent  health.  The  children  are  scattered:  Clarence,  in  West  Brookfield; 
Wilfred,  Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire;  George  in  Athol;  Gilbert,  New  Salem;  Eva,  Litchfield, 
Maine;  Edson  in  Sabattus,  Maine,  and  Edna  in  Belchertown. 

Laban  Marcy  was  one  of  the  most  active  lawyers  in  Hampshire  County  and  was  the 
town’s  only  attorney  during  his  long  stay  in  Greenwich.  He  married  a  daughter  of  General 
Howe  of  Brookfield;  the  couple  had  six  children.  The  story  of  his  eldest  son,  Randolph,  is 
carried  under  the  biographical  sketch  of  that  citizen. 

Another  son,  Erastus,  was  a  noted  physician  in  New  York  City.  William  and  Frederick, 
two  other  sons,  lived  in  West  Brookfield  and  Boston  respectively.  A  daughter,  Fannie,  wed 
Rev.  David  Patten  of  the  Enfield  Methodist  Church  and  after  her  husband’s  death  lived 
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with  her  son,  Frederick,  in  Brookline.  The  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  married  Andrew 
Wilkinson  and  made  her  home  in  Boston. 

Randolph  Barnes  Marcy  was  another  Greenwich  native  who  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born,  the  son  of  Laban  and  Fanny  Howe  Marcy,  on  April  9, 
1812,  and  spent  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  armed  forces. 

Randolph  Marcy  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1832  and  spent 
many  years  along  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  borders.  He  escorted  emigrants  along  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  to  the  west  and  set  up  numerous  military  posts  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  also  active  in  recruiting  throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the  nation. 

Captain  Marcy  wed  Mary  Mann,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Jonas  Mann  of  Syracuse,  New 
York  in  1833,  and  one  of  his  two  daughters,  Mary  Ellen,  later  wed  George  B.  McClellan, 
who  later  served  with  fame  under  the  then  General  Marcy  in  the  Civil  War.  A  second 
daughter,  Frances,  married  Edward  Clarke.  In  1859,  Marcy  was  appointed  army  paymaster, 
but  during  the  war  was  chief  of  staff  from  1861  to  1863.  His  appointment  as  major-general 
came  almost  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

He  then  retired  from  service,  and  published  several  books,  including:  “Thirty  Years  of 
Army  Life  on  the  Border,”  and  “Border  Reminiscences.”  General  Marcy’s  wife  died  in 
1878;  he  died  at  his  home  in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  November  22,  1887,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  The  death  of  his  favorite  son-in-law,  General  McClellan,  was  said  to 
have  hastened  his  own  death.  A  few  months  before  the  end  the  aged  general  visited  Green¬ 
wich  and  New  Salem  Academy,  his  alma  mater.  General  Marcy  was  the  grandfather  of 
George  B.  McClellan,  one-time  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Ella  Marsh,  the  wife  of  Addison  Marsh  of  Hardwick,  was  a  Greenwich  native.  After 
her  marriage  she  made  her  home  in  Hardwick  and  while  attending  an  “old-folks”  concert 
and  dance  in  the  Hardwick  Town  Hall,  collapsed  and  died.  Mrs.  Marsh  was  one  of  the  most 
active  residents  of  Hardwick.  She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  was  survived  by  her 
husband  and  a  fourteen-year-old  daughter. 

Hiram  A.  Morgan,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  that  part  of  West  Springfield 
which  is  now  Holyoke  on  May  9,  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Warren  and  Emma  Wol¬ 
cott  Morgan.  The  family  moved  to  North  Dana  in  1839  and  to  Greenwich  in  1854.  Hiram 
attended  New  Salem  Academy,  Wesleyan  University,  and  graduated  from  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  received  his  ministerial  training  at  Madison  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Gouverneur  Baptist  Church,  New  York.  His  other  pastorates  in¬ 
cluded  Russell,  Becket,  Lee  and  Cheshire,  Massachusetts;  Hossick  Falls,  New  York; 
Haddam  and  South  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Reverend  Mr.  Morgan  married  Jane  E.  Bailey 
of  Middletown,  Connecticut  and  had  a  daughter,  Mary  J.  She  married  Prof.  C.  D.  Woods  of 
Wesleyan  University. 

Andrew  Merritt  was  a  Greenwich  hotelkeeper  and  at  the  same  time  was  the  town’s 
barber.  He  came  to  Greenwich  in  1912  from  Ware,  where  he  had  operated  a  barber  shop 
for  many  years.  A  native  of  Swanton,  Vermont,  Mr.  Merritt  was  born  July  12,  1866.  On  his 
arrival  in  Greenwich  he  purchased  the  Warner  House  Hotel,  changing  its  name  to  Warner 
Inn  and  continued  its  operation  until  1937  when  he  sold  his  property  to  the  state.  He  then 
moved  to  West  Brookfield  but  returned  to  his  adopted  town  of  Greenwich  for  a  while. 
Within  a  brief  period  he  purchased  Maple  Lake  Arms,  a  small  hotel  in  Brimfield,  but  sold 
the  business  in  1943,  and  from  then  on  made  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jasper 
Bressette,  until  his  death  June  6,  1945;  his  wife  died  January  8,  1947. 

He  was  a  member  of  Springfield  Lodge  of  Elks  for  thirty-five  years,  a  member  of  the 
Red  Men,  Grange,  and  also  served  as  mail  carrier  from  the  depot  to  the  Greenwich  post 
office  for  many  years.  Mr.  Merritt  married  Leah  Agis  of  Ware,  the  daughter  of  Aime  Agis, 
a  Civil  War  veteran.  The  couple  had  three  daughters:  Eva,  born  March  31,  1892;  Irene, 
March  10,  1895,  and  Ora,  August  12,  1901.  Ora  died  in  1924. 
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Eva  wed  Jasper  Bressette  of  Palmer  and  the  couple  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  Leo, 
now  of  West  Springfield;  Russell  of  Monson;  and  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  John  J.  Lynch  of 
Monson.  Irene  married  Harold  Johnston  of  Greenwich;  the  couple  had  three  sons:  Roger, 
Philip  and  Harold,  Jr.,  of  Brimfield;  and  a  daughter,  Ruth  of  Southbridge.  Ora  Merritt 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  unmarried.  Eva’s  husband,  Jasper  Bressette, 
died  April  8,  1949. 

Emory  A.  Moore  was  a  blacksmith  of  Greenwich  and  was  born  May  16,  1852,  the  son 
of  Samuel  Moore  and  Eunice  Warner.  Emory  was  a  native  of  Bernardston.  He  wed  Emma 
V.  Cushman,  the  daughter  of  Sanford  and  Thankful  Cook  Cushman  on  April  6,  1876.  The 
couple  had  four  children:  Clarence  A.,  Ida  May  Moore  Taylor,  Arlon  E.,  and  Viola  J.  Moore 
Thayer,  of  Athol. 

Clarence  had  no  children,  and  operated  a  farm  in  Belchertown.  His  wife  was  Edna 
Johnston,  last  clerk  of  the  Greenwich  Congregational  Church  and  also  secretary  of  the 
Greenwich  Reunion.  Clarence  died  September  21,  1950  and  was  buried  in  Quabbin  Park 
Cemetery. 

The  children  of  Ida  May  Taylor  were:  S.  Merritt  Taylor  of  Blandford;  Josephine 
McKinstry  of  Barre;  Virginia  Gobbett  of  Arlington,  Virginia;  Jeanette  Doane  of  Baltimore; 
and  George  Taylor  of  Arlington,  Virginia.  Arlon  was  a  machinist  by  trade.  The  children  of 
Viola  Thayer  were  Gertrude  Plouff  of  Old  Furnace,  Ruth  Snow  and  Donald  Thayer,  the 
latter  two  of  Athol.  Emory  A.  Moore  was  a  member  of  the  Masons  and  of  Enfield  Congre¬ 
gational  Church. 

John  H.  Morgan,  a  brother  of  Hiram,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Warren  and  Emma  Wol¬ 
cott  Morgan,  and  was  born  in  West  Springfield,  October  29,  1829.  That  section  of  West 
Springfield  was  later  a  part  of  Holyoke.  John  accompanied  his  parents  to  North  Dana  in 
1839,  and  he  attended  New  Salem  Academy. 

In  1854,  John  and  his  father  purchased  a  farm  in  Greenwich  and  for  many  years  they 
operated  a  lumber  business  in  connection  with  the  farm.  The  younger  Morgan  married 
Sylvia  L.  Smith  of  Winchester,  New  Hampshire  on  October  10,  1855,  served  as  clerk  of  the 
Congregational  parish,  was  a  charter  member  and  master  of  Friendship  Grange  for  many 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Swift  River  Valley 
Farmers’  Club. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  “temperance”  Republican,  and  also  a  hater  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  form.  He  was  a  master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  was  prominent  in  advancing 
new  and  improved  agricultural  methods.  He  was  interested  in  the  conservation  of  soil; 
also  he  studied  grasses  for  use  in  sheep  husbandry.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
Henry  Smith,  who  came  from  England  to  Charlestown  in  1636.  The  Morgans  had  an 
adopted  son,  Henry  S.  Morgan,  who  was  born  April  6,  1871.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
Joseph,  married  Clementine  Titus,  who  died  in  1866;  his  second  wife  was  Clara  Morgan 
of  Naples,  New  York.  A  sister,  Emma,  was  the  wife  of  Luther  Fuller  of  Belchertown.  She 
was  the  mother  of  five  children:  Charles,  Frederick,  Clara,  Etta  and  Edward.  Another 
sister,  Cordelia,  married  Edward  Estey.  They  had  three  children:  Joseph  W.,  Caleb,  and 
Clara  E.;  the  latter  wed  Frederick  Rice  of  Sunderland. 

Edward  and  Julia  Ail  Nevins  came  to  Greenwich  from  Boston  in  1873.  Their  two 
children,  Helen  I.  and  George  E.  Nevins,  accompanied  them.  Helen  was  born  in  Boston, 
July  20,  1854,  and  she  served  as  librarian  in  her  adopted  town  for  several  years.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  church.  George  was  born  in  Boston  on  July  20,  1851,  was 
employed  by  carriage  manufacturer  John  Jordan,  and  later  by  Walker  Brothers.  He  served 
as  road  commissioner  as  well  as  cemetery  commissioner,  and  was  active  in  most  of  the 
activities  of  the  village. 

George  Nevins  married  Nancy  Almira  Sloan  of  Greenwich  on  November  18,  1878; 
she  was  a  native  of  the  town  and  was  born  on  November  23,  1859.  She  was  a  member  of 
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the  Independent  Liberal  Church  and  was  active  in  social  affairs  of  the  community.  She 
died  November  20,  1944;  her  husband  died  August  27,  1912. 

The  couple  had  four  children:  Nellie  N.  Nevins,  born  September  24,  1879;  and  Mabel 
J.  Nevins,  born  September  6,  1881.  Nellie  wed  E.  Garfield  King,  December  18,  1901; 
Mabel  married  Alexander  S.  Holt  September  7,  1915;  and  the  couple  had  a  son,  George 
Alexander  Holt,  who  was  born  July  13,  1916.  George  Holt  married  Evelyn  Dibble  in  April 
1937;  and  the  couple  were  the  parents  of  six  children:  George  F.,  Jean,  Roger,  Robert, 
William  B.,  and  Edward  N.  Holt. 

Winifred  M.  Nevins,  son  of  George  and  Nancy  Sloan  Nevins,  was  born  May  6,  1895; 
he  married  Ruth  Reed  September  7,  1926;  and  they  had  two  children:  Elaine,  born  April  7, 
192 7;  and  William,  born  January  7,  1933. 

Another  daughter  of  George  and  Nancy,  Mildred,  was  born  June  1,  1898;  she  wed 
Oliver  C.  Grant,  August  19,  1922;  they  have  a  son,  Bruce  A.,  who  was  born  October  6, 
1931.  Mrs.  Alexander  Holt  operated  the  Mabel  Holt  Gift  Shop  in  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Henry  E.  Newton,  twice  the  operator  of  the  Greenwich  House,  came  from  a  long  line 
of  hotel  proprietors.  He  was  born  in  Monson,  July  23,  1856  and  graduated  from  Monson 
Academy.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  P.  and  Sarah  Bacon  Newton.  His  uncle,  John  Bacon, 
managed  the  Monson  House  and  later  the  Brimfield  Hotel.  Another  uncle,  Henry  Bacon, 
operated  a  hotel  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Newton’s  first  hotel  was  that  in  Greenwich,  and  from  there  he  went  to  the  Cen¬ 
tury  House  in  Monson;  then  to  the  Pochaug  House  at  Westbrook,  Connecticut;  then  to 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts  where  he  managed  the  Hotel  Avery.  From  there  he  returned 
to  Quabbin  Valley  to  run  the  Eagle  House  in  North  Dana,  then  the  Massasoit  House  in 
Barre,  and  finally  returned  to  the  hotel  in  Greenwich.  His  first  stay  at  the  Greenwich 
House  was  from  1892  to  1897;  his  final  one,  from  1914  to  1917.  He  died  October  12,  1918. 

A  newspaper  comment  following  his  death,  read:  “His  social  disposition,  gentlemanly 
bearing,  and  quick  wit  made  him  an  ideal  landlord,  and  he  built  a  wide  acquaintance  and 
friendship.”  Mr.  Newton’s  son,  Edward  P.,  is  manager  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Daniel  Parker  family  came  to  Greenwich  from  Hubbardston  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Daniel  Parker  was  engaged  in  the  grain  business  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  father  of  Abel,  Webster,  Lucy,  Mary,  Melissa,  Sarah,  and  Harriet  Parker. 

Frank  Parker  was  the  son  of  Webster  and  Fannie  Parker  and  was  born  October  1, 
1869.  Following  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  then  wed  Abel  Parker,  his  father’s 
brother,  and  a  son,  Webster  M.,  was  born  July  4,  1883.  Frank  was  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  and  later  conducted  a  grocery  and  meat  market.  He  then  purchased  from  the 
Walker  Brothers  the  grain  business  to  which  he  devoted  all  of  his  time. 

Frank  married  Nellie  King,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  King  of  Greenwich, 
and  the  couple  had  two  children:  Lowell  of  Peabody,  and  Mrs.  Doris  Hudgens  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  Webster  M.  was  married  to  Daisy  Hamilton  Reed,  the  daughter  of  Alden 
and  Ella  Reed  of  Prescott.  The  couple  have  one  son,  Lindolph,  a  garage  owner  in  Granby. 
Mrs.  Parker  died  in  Granby,  April  21,  1945.  The  Parkers  left  Greenwich  when  they  sold 
their  property  in  1938.  Mr.  Parker  now  operates  a  farm  in  Granby.  Lindolph  married  Sally 
Fillebrown  of  Plimpton,  Massachusetts,  June  15,  1929.  The  couple  have  two  sons,  Daniel 
O.,  and  Edward  H.,  and  three  daughters:  Helen  E.,  Linda  J.,  and  Sally  A.  All  five  were 
born  in  Greenwich. 

Sarah  Parker,  the  daughter  of  Daniel,  was  married  to  Henry  C.  Work,  the  author  of 
the  famous  “Grandfather’s  Clock”  song.  The  couple  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  but  both 
died  and  left  no  children.  Webster  Parker  of  Granby  explained  the  circumstances  of  the 
writing  of  the  widely  known  song.  The  original  clock,  now  in  the  home  of  Webster  Parker, 
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was  owned  by  Daniel  Parker  when  he  lived  in  Hubbardston.  When  Work  arrived  in  Green¬ 
wich,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  timepiece,  he  wrote  the  words  and  later 
the  music  as  he  sat  on  the  banks  of  Mill  Pond,  located  near  the  Parker  home,  on  the  site 
now  covered  by  the  Baffle  Dam  in  what  was  Greenwich  Village. 

Work  was  born  in  1832  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in  Illinois, 
returning  later  to  Connecticut  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  printer.  He  studied  harmony 
and  achieved  fame  during  the  Civil  War  with  his  many  songs  which  included  “Marching 
Through  Georgia,”  “Kingdom  Coming,”  and  “Babylon  Is  Falling.”  Another,  “Little 
Major,”  was  dedicated  to  his  wife’s  sister,  Lucy  A.  Parker  of  Greenwich. 

He  wrote  numerous  temperance  songs  including  “Father,  Dear  Father,  Come  Home 
with  Me  Now,”  but  perhaps  his  most  famous  is  the  “Grandfather’s  Clock.”  Work  was  also 
an  inventor,  patenting  among  other  things  a  knitting  machine,  a  walking  doll,  and  a  rotary 
engine.  He  died  in  1884. 

Work,  according  to  the  Parker  family,  was  a  “wanderlust”  by  nature,  and  spent  but  a 
brief  period  in  Greenwich.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  midwest,  but  she  died  in  Green¬ 
wich  after  returning  home  from  Nebraska.  The  latter  years  of  Work’s  life  are  apparently 
unknown  to  historians. 

Lucy  A.  Parker,  daughter  of  Daniel,  attended  New  Salem  Academy  and  taught  school 
for  many  years  in  Greenwich.  She  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Greenwich  Congregational  Church.  She  died  June  1,  1928,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  Mary  Parker,  sister  of  Lucy,  wed  Henry  Sears,  and  after  his  death  wed  Samuel  Estey, 
The  former  had  a  daughter,  Nellie,  who  married  William  Sawyer. 

Josiah  Pomeroy  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Greenwich,  coming  to  that  town 
in  1807  from  Somers,  Connecticut,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Persis  Sexton.  Mr.  Pomeroy 
purchased  the  home  of  Greenwich’s  first  two  ministers,  the  Revs.  Peletiah  Webster  and 
Robert  Cutler.  They  lived  there  until  1830  when  they  moved  into  a  new  home  built  on 
the  same  foundations  of  the  Cutler  place  after  that  structure  had  been  razed. 

The  couple  had  six  children,  three  of  them  born  in  Somers,  which  was  later  a  part  of 
Hampden,  the  others  in  Greenwich.  Mr.  Pomeroy  died  in  1849;  his  wife,  in  1875.  A  son, 
Cyrus,  died  in  1874  and  his  wife  in  1899.  This  is  not  believed  to  be  the  same  Pomeroy 
family  after  whom  Mount  Pomeroy  was  named. 

Lyman  Rice  was  a  long-time  resident  of  Greenwich.  He  was  born  in  Troy,  New 
Hampshire,  April  5,  1835  and  came  to  Greenwich  when  six  years  old.  He  lived  at  the  home 
of  Lyman  Newton  for  a  while,  and  during  his  youth  worked  on  the  farms  of  Luther  Fuller 
and  Tilson  Haskell.  He  married  Julia  Brown  of  Greenwich  in  1858  and  gave  up  farming 
to  work  in  Foster  Brown’s  saw  mill.  Soon  afterward  he  was  employed  in  a  piano  factory 
in  North  Dana. 

He  then  worked  for  Stephen  Bailey  for  twenty-five  years.  He  purchased  a  home  in 
Greenwich  Village  and  completely  remodeled  the  house.  In  1884  Mrs.  Rice  decided  to 
take  up  the  Chautauqua  course  and  graduated  at  South  Framingham  in  1888.  She  taught 
Sunday  school  for  twenty-five  years.  The  couple  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  in  Greenwich,  April  17,  1908.  Mr.  Rice  was  seventy-three  years  of  age  at  the  time; 
his  wife,  two  years  younger. 

Edwin  Randall  served  as  highway  surveyor  and  constable  and  held  numerous  other 
town  posts  in  Greenwich.  Mr.  Randall  suffered  a  fatal  accident  in  1934  while  working  with 
a  town  crew  near  the  Dugmar  Golf  course.  He  told  his  son  he  planned  to  jump  off  the  high¬ 
way  truck,  and  that  he  would  meet  his  crew  at  the  sand  pit.  Mr.  Randall  slipped  under 
the  wheels  of  the  truck  and  died  soon  afterward  in  Mary  Lane  Hospital  in  Ware.  Mr. 
Randall’s  son,  Ray,  later  married  Roberta  Elaine  Lisk  of  Enfield,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Garvin  Lisk. 
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Deacon  Calvin  Root  and  his  brother,  Luther,  came  from  Somers,  Connecticut,  in 
1808  probably  through  the  influence  of  their  cousin,  Joshua  Pomeroy.  They  built  their 
homes  on  what  was  later  West  Street.  Although  their  descendants  migrated  to  the  Middle 
West,  their  homes  were  occupied  by  their  families  for  more  than  a  century.  A  son  of  Calvin, 
Levi,  died  of  wounds  while  participating  in  the  Civil  War. 

A  third  brother,  Capt.  John  Root,  also  came  from  Somers  to  Greenwich  in  1812  and 
occupied  a  farm  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  His  wife  was  the  former  Lucy  Reynolds,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Mary  Schaufler,  one  of  the  first  woman  missionaries  to  work  in  foreign  fields 
alone.  She  married  a  doctor  in  Turkey,  and  the  couple  had  seven  children. 

A  son  of  Captain  Root,  Joseph,  was  a  physician  and  practised  in  Kansas.  He  entered 
politics  and  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  that  state.  He  served  as  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Chile  under  President  Grant’s  administration.  Another  son,  Ben,  made  his  home  in  Barre; 
a  third  son,  Deacon  J.  B.  Root,  lived  in  Greenwich  for  thirty  years  and  held  many  town 
offices.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  was  moderator,  and  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  many  years. 

Charles  S.  Record  was  a  resident  of  Greenwich  for  seventy-four  years,  having  come 
to  the  town  when  ten  years  old  to  learn  the  trade  of  scythe-manufacturing.  He  was  born 
in  Barre,  January  26,  1819,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Gen.  John  Warner  in  1829.  He  made  his 
home  with  the  Warners  for  the  next  twenty-one  years  when  the  general  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Record  conducted  a  blacksmith  shop  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
held  numerous  town  and  church  offices.  He  was  director  of  the  Congregational  church 
choir.  His  wife,  the  former  Maria  L.  Loud,  possessed  an  unusually  excellent  contralto  voice. 

Mrs.  Record  was  the  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Louisa  Loud  of  Greenwich.  Clara  L. 
Record  was  the  only  child  of  the  couple,  and  she  married  Ambrose  Walker  of  Amesbury,  a 
Greenwich  native,  on  October  16,  1878.  Mrs.  Record  died  in  1903,  and  Mr.  Record  then 
left  Greenwich  to  make  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Walker.  He  died  in  Amesbury 
in  1906  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Warren  P.  Sloane  was  born  in  Greenwich  in  1846,  the  son  of  James  and  Celia  Rich¬ 
ardson  Sloane.  He  operated  a  farm  in  the  town  until  1881  when  he  moved  to  Springfield. 
He  was  employed  in  that  city  by  the  Wason  Car  Manufacturing  Company  for  fourteen 
years,  but  returned  to  his  native  town  and  purchased  the  store  of  Henry  B.  Hodgkins. 
Mr.  Sloane  served  as  town  clerk  for  five  years  and  was  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Southworth  was  a  native  of  Greenwich,  the  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Abigail  Richardson  Johnson.  She  died  in  1902  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

Listed  among  the  physicians  of  Enfield  is  the  name  of  a  Doctor  Sawtelle  whose  stay 
in  that  town  was  of  brief  duration.  Doctor  Sawtelle  sold  out  his  practice  to  Dr.  Willard  B. 
Segur  in  1895  and  moved  to  Greenwich.  His  practice  there,  however,  was  slight  and  he 
was  engaged  for  several  years  in  bringing  the  mail  from  the  Greenwich  post  office  to  Pres¬ 
cott.  He  remained  in  Greenwich  about  twelve  years  and  returned  to  Wales,  his  native 
community  where  he  later  died.  His  wife  had  accompanied  him  to  the  two  valley  towns 
and  returned  with  him  to  his  birthplace. 

William  J.  Stack,  owner  of  the  Greenwich  House,  was  a  hotel  man  of  long  experi¬ 
ence.  Before  coming  to  Greenwich  he  operated  Mount  L  House  in  Dana,  the  Sunderland 
House,  Montague  Inn,  Conway  Inn,  and  other  hostelries.  He  was  highly  regarded  in 
Greenwich  as  a  civic  leader,  being  enterprising  and  popular.  He  made  extensive  alterations 
in  the  hotel  during  his  brief  stay  in  that  town. 

Mr.  Stack  maintained  a  stable  which  provided  his  guests  with  ample  opportunities 
to  take  many  drives  throughout  the  valley  area.  Many  well-known  proprietors  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  Greenwich  House  before  Mr.  Stack’s  arrival  in  town,  but  it  was  widely  pro¬ 
claimed  the  inn  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  state  as  a  “country”  hostelry.  Mr. 
Stack  was  born  in  Orange,  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  New  Home  Machine 
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Company  and  after  his  marriage  to  Nellie  McGrath  of  Hadley  in  1 88 1 ,  he  soon  entered  the 
hotel  business. 

The  couple  had  five  children:  Edward  W.,  Charles  T.,  Elizabeth,  Herbert,  and  John  P. 
Stack.  Mr.  Stack  died  September  19,  1928;  his  wife,  on  February  15,  1923.  Edward  grad¬ 
uated  from  New  Salem  Academy  and  Springfield  Business  School.  He  married  Nellie 
Quilty,  the  daughter  of  William  J.  Quilty,  who  served  as  chief  of  police  in  that  city.  Edward 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Indian  Motorcycle  Company,  was  assistant  publicity 
manager  of  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  was  District  Manager  of  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools,  and  also  taught  typewriting  and  spelling  in  the  Springfield  Business  School. 
He  was  general  chairman  of  the  75th  Anniversary  Committee  in  Springfield  in  1927.  He 
was  the  father  of  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  wed  Joseph  J.  Kane  of  Southington,  Connecticut. 
The  couple  have  three  children.  Mr.  Stack  died  December  14,  1938;  his  wife,  April  9,  1946. 

Elizabeth  married  Harry  C.  Brown  at  Conway,  Massachusetts,  April  11,  1917  and 
makes  her  home  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Brown  is  treasurer  and  part 
owner  of  the  Universal  Coal  and  Wood  Company. 

John  Paul  Stack  married  Helen  Lee  Wallace  of  Duluth,  Minnesota.  He  was  born  in 
Orange,  graduated  from  Conway  High  School,  attended  Cushing  Academy,  and  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  Stack  has  been  manager  of  Henry  Hudson  Hotel  in  New  York  City  for 
over  a  decade.  His  wife  is  a  collector  of  antique  automobiles  and  recently  displayed  her 
1903  Oldsmobile  at  the  New  York  Antique  Show. 

Charles  T.  Stack  was  born  January  10,  1885,  in  Orange.  He  married  Alice  Thomas 
and  lives  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  He  is  employed  by  the  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company  and  has  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  a  schoolteacher.  Dorothy  is  the  wife  of  James 
Rice;  the  couple  have  a  son  and  they,  too,  live  in  Stamford. 

Herbert  Stack  was  born  in  Orange,  March  29,  1893;  he  is  affiliated  with  New  York 
University  in  the  division  of  General  Education  Center  of  Safety.  He  married  Frances 
Richtymaer  of  Roxbury,  New  York,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children:  Elizabeth  V.  of 
New  York  City,  and  Robert  Williams,  also  of  New  York.  Robert  served  in  the  army  in 
World  War  II.  His  father  has  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Doctor  Stack  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Massachusetts  State  University,  his  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia,  and  did  graduate  work  at  Yale  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  principal  of  Bridgeport  High  School,  instructor  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Columbia,  and  Director  of  the  Education  Division  of  the  National  Conservation  Bureau. 
He  was  active  in  several  presidential  conferences  on  health  and  education,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  several  committees  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  He  was  a  contributor  to  numerous 
health,  safety,  and  physical  educational  publications;  author  and  co-author  of  textbooks; 
and  he  sponsored  research  on  safety  and  camping  courses.  He  was  in  World  War  I  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  as  instructor  in  Police  Training  Schools  for  the  FBI, 
and  as  a  lecturer  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  during  summer  sessions. 

Ellis  Thayer  was  the  son  of  Addison  and  Salinda  Vaughan  Thayer.  He  was  born  in 
North  Prescott  in  1871.  Ellis  was  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  and  in  his  later  years  served  as  an 
auctioneer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  employed  considerably  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply  Commission  in  disposing  of  property  in  the  Quabbin  area. 

He  was  married  to  Fannie  Gould,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Frank  Gould,  and  the  couple 
lived  in  Greenwich  until  1930  when  they  sold  their  home  and  went  to  West  Brookfield. 
A  few  years  later  Mrs.  Thayer  died,  and  Ellis  wed  Eva  Wheeler,  a  native  of  West  Brook¬ 
field.  He  died  December  6,  1943,  and  his  widow  survives  him.  Fannie  Thayer  taught  in 
the  Greenwich  schools  for  a  number  of  years  until  her  marriage. 

Lynus  Tourtellott  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Tourtellott,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812, 
whose  father,  Abraham,  came  from  France  to  settle  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Abraham  was  the  father  of  twelve  children;  his  son,  Daniel,  settled 
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in  Greenwich  where  he  lived  to  nearly  reach  the  one-hundred-year  mark.  Daniel  married 
Sarah  Sly  in  1812,  and  the  couple  came  to  Greenwich  four  years  later.  They  had  nine 
children:  Marcus,  Merrick,  Lynus  (the  subject  of  this  sketch),  Vesta,  Lucien,  Urilla,  Mason, 
William  (who  died  in  infancy),  and  William,  2nd. 

Lynus  was  born  in  1820  and  later  married  Catherine  M.  Powers,  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Powers,  Jr.  The  couple  had  four  children:  Vesta  C.,  Uri  L.,  Alvin  D.,  and  Abbie 
M.  Mr.  Tourtellott  operated  a  farm  and  conducted  a  carpenter’s  business,  served  as  a 
selectman  for  three  years,  and  was  also  overseer  of  the  poor. 

Joseph  L.  Thrasher  was  a  native  of  Prescott,  lived  nine  years  in  Orange,  and  then 
moved  to  Greenwich  where  he  lived  until  he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age.  He  then 
moved  to  Ware  where  he  died  two  years  later.  He  was  twice  wed;  his  first  wife  was  Fannie 
Alden  of  Greenwich,  who  died  in  1912.  In  1913,  he  married  Etta  Vaughan.  Mr.  Thrasher 
was  the  father  of  three  children:  Harrison  L.  of  West  Brookfield,  Mrs.  George  B.  Loux,  Jr., 
of  Palmer,  and  Samuel  E.  of  East  Longmeadow.  He  also  had  a  brother,  Samuel  R.  of  Hard¬ 
wick,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Drinkwater  of  Richmond  Hill,  New  York.  Mr.  Thrasher 
was  a  long-time  member  of  Greenwich  Grange. 

Samuel  Thrasher,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Emily  Vaughan 
Thrasher,  and  was  born  April  27,  1856.  He  made  his  home  in  Hardwick  for  many  years 
before  he  retired  and  moved  to  Greenwich  where  he  died.  He  married  Ella  Robinson  of 
Hardwick  and  the  couple  had  no  children.  Mr.  Thrasher  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Green¬ 
wich,  was  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  church,  a  charter  member  of  the  Grange  in  that  town, 
and  served  as  master  two  years.  He  made  his  Greenwich  home  in  the  Catherine  Douglas 
house  with  Edwin  Jones  as  a  companion.  He  was  survived  by  a  number  of  nephews  and 
nieces. 

Sarah  Thrasher,  a  daughter  of  John  H.,  married  Charles  Drinkwater,  and  made  her 
home  in  Greenwich  most  of  her  life.  She  was  born  in  Prescott  in  1858  and  was  the  mother  of 
three  children,  Mrs.  Harry  Storer,  Mrs.  William  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Moline.  Three 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren  also  survived. 

Willis  Towne  attained  fame  as  the  editor  of  the  Federal  Government’s  publication, 
“Geological  Survey.”  Towne  was  the  son  of  Willis  and  Mary  Towne  of  Amherst.  He 
graduated  from  the  Worcester  Technical  School  and  later  taught  in  the  McKinley  Training 
School  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mary  Towne  was  the  daughter  of  Julia  Brown  and  Lyman 
Rice.  Julia  was  born  in  Southbridge  in  1837  and  came  to  Greenwich  when  her  mother  wed 
Simon  Whitcomb;  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  wed  Mr.  Rice.  Mary  Rice  was  their 
only  daughter  and  she  was  educated  in  the  Brimfield  schools  and  taught  school  until  she 
married  Willis  Towne,  the  editor. 

Jonathan  Towne  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Greenwich.  He  located  on  the  farm 
later  owned  by  George  Kelley.  He  was  the  father  of  six  children:  Jonathan,  Rufus,  Orin, 
Freeman,  Eliza,  and  Sally.  Jonathan,  Jr.  married  Abigail  Gleason  and  had  eight  children. 
They  included:  Joseph  W.,  William  B.,  Andrew  J.,  Loriston  H.,  Elmer  E.,  and  Abbie.  The 
latter  wed  Nehemiah  Doubleday.  Maria,  another  daughter  of  Jonathan,  wed  George  Foster, 
while  the  last  daughter,  Theodosia  was  unmarried.  William  B.  married  Elizabeth  Curtis 
and  the  couple  had  six  children:  Carrie,  Benjamin,  Ernest,  Ida  Bell,  Alice  C.  and  Lewis  D. 
Towne. 

Cyprian  Uracius  was  a  native  of  Lithuania,  but  lived  in  Greenwich  for  thirty-five  years 
until  forced  to  vacate  his  home  in  1938  when  the  State  took  over  his  property.  Mr.  Uracius 
was  a  farmer,  but  was  also  active  in  all  town  affairs.  When  the  town  went  out  of  existence, 
Mr.  Uracius  was  forced  to  retire  from  thirteen  town  jobs:  selectman,  assessor,  welfare  agent, 
director  of  Old  Age  pensions,  constable,  farm  bureau  director,  forest  fire  warden,  soldiers’ 
relief  agent,  member  of  the  health  board,  cemetery  commissioner,  registrar  of  voters,  dog 
officer,  and  a  member  of  the  fire  department. 
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The  genial  Cyprian  took  his  resignations  in  good  spirit,  and  when  he  moved  to  Ware,  his 
close  friend,  Police  Chief  B.  W.  Buckley,  at  once  named  him  as  a  special  police  officer.  This, 
he  admitted,  helped  to  make  up  for  his  wholesale  quitting  of  his  Greenwich  work.  Cyprian 
admitted  he  was  for  a  while  the  only  “foreigner”  in  Greenwich,  but  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  when  he  was  admitted  to  citizenship.  His  ability  to  handle  any  sort  of  a  problem  was 
recognized  when  he  was  appointed  without  opposition  to  his  various  town  offices.  Mr. 
Uracius  stated  his  most  prized  task  was  setting  out  a  tree  from  the  Walker  farm  in  Quabbin 
Park  Cemetery  as  a  memorial  to  Stephen  H.  Walker,  the  town’s  lone  fatality  during  World 
War  I. 

Ernest  Howe  Vaughan,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Worcester  County 
Bar  Association,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  June  22,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  P.  and 
Angenette  Howe  Vaughan.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  Nathan  Vaughan,  was  a  noted  Baptist 
minister,  and  the  family  descended  from  the  distinguished  Morton  and  Howe  families 
of  early  New  England. 

Ernest  Vaughan  attended  the  Greenwich  schools  and  New  Salem  Academy,  teaching 
school  in  the  winter  months  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  He  served  as  principal 
of  a  Ware  grammar  school,  starting  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  used  his  spare  time  in  Ware 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Henry  C.  Davis.  He  graduated  from  Boston  University 
Law  School  in  1884  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Vaughan, 
Estey,  Clark  and  Crotty  of  Worcester  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  styled  a  “lawyer  of  the  old  school.”  His  courtroom  manner  was 
vigorous  and  dominating;  he  was,  however,  warm-hearted  and  generous,  aided  many  young 
men  starting  out  on  their  law  careers,  and  had  a  reputation  of  absolute  honesty  and  integrity. 

He  married  Caroline  L.  Gleason  of  Dana  on  November  18,  1884.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Emmeline  Horr  Gleason.  Mrs.  Vaughan  died  in  1917.  The  couple  had  two 
daughters,  Agnes  and  Ruth.  Mr.  Vaughan’s  second  wife  was  Mary  Guthrie.  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  New  Salem  Academy,  his  favorite  alma  mater,  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  for  several  years.  He  rarely  failed  to  attend  the  annual  reunions. 
Mr.  Vaughan  died  August  17,  1937  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  During  his  many  years  in  Worcester  he  held  many  responsible  offices  including 
that  of  city  solicitor  from  1906  to  1918.  He  was  a  member  of  a  special  city  commission  on 
municipal  undertakings  and  expenditures  in  1928. 

In  his  legal  work  he  was  best  known  for  his  successes  in  water  rights  cases  when  the 
city  of  Worcester  was  constructing  its  water  system  involving  the  Blackstone  River  and 
other  waters  in  the  communities.  He  served  as  attorney  in  a  total  of  eighty-one  manufac¬ 
turing  cases  where  the  water  rights  were  affected  throughout  the  forty-four  mile  length  of 
the  Blackstone.  The  litigation  involved  totaled  two  million  dollars.  Mr.  Vaughan  and  a 
well-known  Boston  attorney  named  Bancroft  also  handled  the  claims  of  many  firms  and 
individuals  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  property  for  Quabbin  Reservoir.  Attorney 
Fred  Hall  of  Taunton  was  also  associated  with  the  two  lawyers  in  a  number  of  these  cases. 

Attorney  Vaughan  served  as  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  was  a 
member  and  president  of  both  the  Worcester  County  and  Massachusetts  Bar  associations. 
A  keen  sportsman,  Mr.  Vaughan  maintained  a  well-stocked  brook  on  his  farm  in  North 
Prescott,  fished  and  hunted  there  and  in  Oakham,  as  well  as  in  such  places  as  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia.  He  had  an  extensive  apiary  at  his  summer  home  on  Curtis  Pond  in 
Greenwich. 

His  club  associations  were  numerous.  He  was  an  attendant  of  First  Universalist  Church 
in  Worcester.  He  made  several  business  and  pleasure  trips  to  Europe,  frequently  in  the 
company  of  his  family.  His  daughter,  Agnes  Gleason  Vaughan,  wed  Harry  M.  Latham  of 
Worcester,  and  has  a  son,  Vaughan  Milton  Latham.  Ruth  Vaughan  wed  James  W.  Smith 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
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Fred  H.  Vaughan,  station  agent  in  Greenwich  for  thirty-eight  years,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  came  to  Athol  when  a  youth.  He  was  the  son  of  Harfield  Vaughan.  His 
wife  was  Nellie  Lane  Snow,  the  daughter  of  Alden  and  Sophia  Cole  Snow.  She  was  born  in 
Galesville,  New  York,  March  14,  1871.  Following  the  taking  of  their  property  in  Greenwich, 
the  couple  moved  to  Athol.  There  her  husband  died  in  January  1944.  Mrs.  Vaughan  then 
moved  to  Gilbertville  where  she  made  her  home  with  the  Louis  Walker  family.  She  died 
November  9,  1948,  and  was  buried  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery. 

Horace  Vaughan  was  a  native  of  Prescott  and  was  born  November  15,  1832,  the 
son  of  Josiah  and  Susan  Shaw  Vaughan.  Mr.  Vaughan  attended  the  Prescott  schools  and 
New  Salem  Academy,  after  which  he  taught  school  for  several  years.  He  moved  to  Green¬ 
wich  in  1861  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  many  years.  He  specialized  in  raising  poultry. 
He  was  an  ardent  Prohibitionist  and  was  a  Knight  Templar.  He  married  Lydia  Locke  of 
Wendell  on  February  5,  1861,  and  a  daughter,  Jennie  L.,  was  born  to  them  on  January  9, 
1862.  Mr.  Vaughan  died  in  1903  at  the  age  of  seventy-one;  his  wdfe  died  in  her  seventy- 
second  year. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker,  though  not  a  native  of  Greenwich,  was,  however,  well  known  in 
that  community  and  spent  her  summer  vacations  in  her  cottage  there  for  many  years. 
She  had  a  number  of  relatives  of  the  same  name  in  Greenwich. 

This  remarkably  competent  woman  was  nationally  known  and  had  a  number  of 
“firsts”  to  her  credit.  She  was  the  first  woman  in  history  to  offer  her  services  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  woman  surgeon  in  time  of  war.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  attain  the  rank  of 
assistant  army  surgeon;  the  first  woman  physician  to  be  taken  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the 
first  such  prisoner  of  war  to  be  exchanged  for  a  man  of  her  rank. 

Doctor  Walker  was  the  first  woman  to  wear  men’s  attire,  claiming  the  garb  worn  by 
women  was  unhealthy,  immoral  and  a  modern  form  of  barbarism.  She  was  arrested  nu¬ 
merous  times  and  jailed  for  appearing  in  public  in  this  type  of  clothing,  but  that  failed  to 
deter  her  in  carrying  on  the  practice.  She  was  also  the  first  woman  ever  permitted  by  the 
American  Congress  to  legally  wear  such  raiment.  Toward  the  latter  years  of  her  life  it  was 
apparent  Doctor  Walker  acted  from  principle  and  not  from  either  a  faddish  notion  or  from 
a  desire  to  gain  notoriety. 

She  was  born  in  Oswrego,  New  York,  November  26,  1832,  the  daughter  of  Alvah  and 
Vesta  Whitcomb  Walker,  both  natives  of  Massachusetts.  She  traced  her  ancestry  back  to 
the  early  settlers  of  Plymouth  Colony.  Among  her  relatives  were  Robert  Ingersoll,  the 
agnostic,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet. 

Doctor  Walker  attended  the  first  free  school  of  Oswego,  which  was  established  by  her 
parents  on  the  Walker  farm.  Her  mother  and  sisters  taught  there  for  many  years.  She 
graduated  from  Syracuse  Medical  College  in  1855  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  She  later  located  in  Rome,  New  York,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  tendered  her  services  to  the  government. 

She  was  appointed  assistant  army  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  She  wore  a 
man’s  uniform  throughout  the  hostilities,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  at  its  conclusion.  She  was  personally  commended  by  President  Lincoln  and 
awarded  a  monthly  pension.  The  woman  doctor  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  woman  suffrage, 
was  instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  revenue  taxes  of  women  earning  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  annually,  initiated  the  plan  of  postal  card  receipts  for  registered  letters,  and  suggested 
the  law  permitting  senders  of  mail  to  write  their  names  and  addresses  on  mail.  She  founded 
a  hospital  for  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  a  school  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
other  medical  programs. 

Doctor  Walker  trimmed  her  hair  a  la  college  professors  in  those  days,  always  wore  a 
silk  hat  and  carried  a  cane.  Relating  one  of  her  experiences  in  the  war,  Doctor  Walker  told 
of  seeing  a  number  of  men  lying  in  a  hospital  and  suffering  from  fever.  The  surgeon  told 
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her  he  was  exhausted  and  all  out  of  supplies.  The  woman  surgeon  then  went  to  her  tent, 
ripped  apart  four  nightgowns,  and  bandaged  the  men  whose  wounds  had  been  wrapped  in 
rags.  Other  bandages  were  used  to  keep  cold  compresses  on  the  soldiers’  heads  to  reduce  the 
fever. 

Another  instance  was  when  she  had  gathered  together  several  scores  of  wounded  men 
who  were  to  be  transferred  by  train  to  Washington  hospitals.  The  train  eventually  arrived, 
but  the  trainmen  refused  to  proceed,  explaining  the  enemy  planned  to  attack  it.  Doctor 
Walker  assumed  the  responsibility  for  its  safety  and  ordered  the  engineer  to  operate  the 
train,  which  arrived  in  Washington  in  time  to  save  numerous  lives.  Doctor  Walker  died  in 
Oswego  in  1919  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

George  B.  Walker,  brother  of  William  H.,  was  the  son  of  James  H.  and  Sara  McClin- 
tock  Walker  of  Hardwick.  He  was  born  in  Hardwick,  September  9,  1862,  and  came  to 
Greenwich  in  1888  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Walker  Brothers,  grain  dealers  and 
lumber  merchants.  He  served  as  selectman  for  eleven  years,  was  overseer  of  the  poor  and 
assessor  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Walker  was  prominent  in  local  and  state  Republican 
politics,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  town’s  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  observance. 

He  married  Hattie  Snow  of  Galesville,  New  York,  June  22,  1892,  and  the  couple  were 
the  parents  of  five  children:  Raymond  C.,  Sophia  S.,  Paul,  Philip  D.,  and  Louis  B.  Walker. 
Mr.  Walker  and  his  wife  returned  to  Hardwick  in  1906  to  occupy  the  old  Walker  farm.  He 
died  December  15,  1940;  his  wife,  October  9,  1934.  Raymond  married  Doris  Hudson  of 
Newburyport,  a  schoolteacher  in  Greenwich.  The  couple  had  two  sons,  Raymond  A.  and 
Robert;  the  family  now  lives  in  Hardwick.  Sophia  wed  Ralph  E.  Tower  of  Springfield. 
Mrs.  Tower,  her  daughter,  Caroline,  and  the  latter’s  daughter,  Pamela,  live  in  Hardwick. 
Caroline  wed  Alpha  A.  Beaudin  of  Gilbertville. 

Paul,  Philip,  and  Louis  are  unmarried,  and  with  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Tower  operate  a 
three  hundred  acre  poultry  and  cattle  farm  on  the  Old  Hardwick  Road  in  Gilbertville. 
Part  of  the  farm  was  originally  owned  by  the  General  Warner  estate,  and  another  section 
was  recently  bought  from  the  Will  Robinson  estate.  The  latter  was  earlier  the  Hitchcock 
property. 

The  farm  specializes  in  turkeys  and  chickens,  the  Walkers  selling  several  thousand  tur¬ 
keys  to  a  Springfield  hotel  annually.  A  herd  of  sixty  cattle  is  on  the  farm.  The  brothers 
and  sister  sold  their  property  in  Greenwich  to  the  State  in  1936,  after  which  they  moved 
to  Gilbertville. 

William  Hervy  Walker  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Greenwich.  A 
resident  of  the  town  for  more  than  half  a  century,  Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Hardwick, 
November  30,  1857,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  moved  to  Greenwich  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  grain  and  lumber  business  and  served  as  an  appraiser  for  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply  Commission  during  the  latter  years  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Walker  was  educated  in  the  Hardwick  schools  and  in  Brimfield  Academy.  He 
married  Ella  Hillman  of  Hardwick,  November  25,  1884,  and  the  couple  had  four  children: 
James  H.,  Stephen  H.,  Charles  D.  and  Laura  E.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Jeremiah  Powers,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Greenwich  and  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  of  that  town.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  P.  and  Alma 
Marie  Newcomb  Hillman  and  was  born  in  Hardwick,  November  25,  1858.  She  was  educated 
in  the  Hardwick  public  schools,  Barre  High  School,  and  Brimfield  Academy. 

Mr.  Walker  held  the  office  of  School  Committeeman  in  Greenwich  for  three  years, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  town  committee  for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  trustees  of  the  public  library.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  State  legislature,  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  was  appointed  “president  for  the  day”  at  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Greenwich  celebration  in  1904. 
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The  saw  and  grist  mill  owned  by  Mr.  Walker  and  his  brother,  George,  was  originally 
owned  by  a  man  named  Holmes,  who  erected  it  in  1745,  the  first  built  in  town.  Gen.  John 
Warner  purchased  the  property  in  1808  and  manufactured  scythes  in  the  plant.  Daniel 
Allen,  Daniel  Parker,  and  Tourtelotte  and  Boynton  were  the  other  owners  prior  to  the 
Walkers  taking  it  over  in  1884.  The  Walker  forests  supplied  more  than  half  a  million  feet 
of  lumber  used  to  build  factories  in  Gilbertville  and  Ware. 

A  book,  titled  “Ez,”  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Walker  during  his  latter  years.  It  was  a 
lengthy  but  most  interesting  compilation  of  stories  of  “love-making,  horse-trading,  and 
fighting  in  Swift  River  Valley.”  Members  of  the  Walker  family  explained  the  stories  were 
the  ones  he  related  to  his  grandson,  Donald,  during  the  youthful  years  of  the  boy.  Most 
of  the  stories  are  based  on  actual  happenings,  and  the  names  of  those  involved  are  fictitious, 
but,  they  stated,  the  names  represent  actual  persons  who  participated  in  the  events.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  book  will  be  found  under  the  chapter,  “Quaint  Items.” 

A  sister  of  Mr.  Walker,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Davis,  now  of  Saugus,  taught  school  for  many 
years  in  Greenwich.  Mrs.  Davis  was  born  March  28,  1864.  Another  sister,  Fanny  P. 
Walker,  born  September  27,  1855,  was,  with  her  brother,  William,  among  the  founders  of 
the  Greenwich  library.  She  served  most  of  her  adult  lifetime  as  a  schoolteacher  and  aided 
in  the  work  in  the  library  without  ever  charging  the  town  for  either  of  her  dual  tasks. 

James  Hervy  Walker,  son  of  William  H.,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  November  1,  1885, 
was  educated  in  the  Hardwick  schools,  and  graduated  from  Massachusetts  State  College. 
He  served  for  many  years  as  director  of  parks  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  and  recently  retired. 
He  married  Margaret  Gallavan  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey  and  the  couple  have  four  children, 
William  Hervy,  3rd;  Katharine;  Margaret  S.;  and  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Stephen,  another  son,  was  educated  in  the  Greenwich  schools,  Athol  High,  and  Bay 
Path  Institute.  He  entered  the  military  service  in  World  War  I  and  died  during  the  influenza 
epidemic  in  Camp  Devens,  Massachusetts  in  1918.  He  was  the  town’s  only  fatality 
in  that  war. 

Charles  D.  was  graduated  from  Athol  High  School  and  Massachusetts  State  College. 
He  married  Grace  Burgin  of  Springfield,  June  24,  1916,  and  the  couple  have  two  sons,  James 
Dexter,  and  Donald  B.  James  was  born  March  31,  1918,  was  educated  in  the  Belchertown 
schools  and  University  of  Massachusetts,  served  as  a  senior  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  and  is  now  employed  by  the  H.  P.  Cummings  Company  of  Ware.  He  married 
Barbara  Critchett  of  Amherst  and  has  two  children,  Jane  Dexter,  and  William  Critchett. 
They  live  in  Ware. 

Donald  B.,  the  second  son  of  Charles  D.,  attended  Wilbraham  Academy  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College.  He  served  as  a  pilot  of  a  B-29  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II  and 
was  a  first  lieutenant.  He  married  Barbara  Cooley  of  East  Longmeadow  on  June  26,  1948. 
He  is  in  business  in  Athol.  They  have  one  son,  Charles  Cooley  Walker. 

Charles  D.,  the  boys’  father,  aided  his  father,  William  H.,  in  the  latter’s  business  for 
a  short  while,  then  was  appointed  agent  in  charge  of  all  real  estate  in  Swift  River  Valley  to 
be  included  in  the  reservoir  area.  His  task  included  listing  all  property,  collecting  rents 
from  those  who  continued  to  maintain  their  homes  during  the  construction  of  the  water 
supply  project,  and  purchasing  their  property  for  the  State.  Mr.  Walker  continues  the 
supervision  of  all  property  now  controlled  by  the  State  in  the  valley,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  its  most  valued  officials,  being  most  competent  in  taking  charge  of  the  details  of  such 
work.  He  knows  practically  every  foot  of  land  in  the  area,  since  he  has  spent  his  lifetime 
in  the  Quabbin  district;  he  makes  his  home  in  Pelham. 

Laura  E.  Walker,  sister  of  Charles,  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  William  H.  Walker 
family,  is  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Greenwich  schools, 
served  on  the  school  committee,  was  town  librarian  for  a  number  of  years,  and  married 
Harry  I.  Keith  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  February  n,  1933.  Her  husband  is  employed 
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as  agent  and  telegrapher  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  in  Warren.  The  couple  have  a 
son,  Stephen,  a  high  school  student. 

Mrs.  Ella  Walker,  widow  of  William  H.,  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Keith,  in  Monson.  Despite  her  age,  Mrs.  Walker  displays  no  apparent  physical  ailment;  she 
possesses  an  unusually  keen  mind,  and  recalled  facts  about  her  life  in  Greenwich  which 
occurred  many  decades  ago. 

Gen.  John  Warner’s  history  is  extremely  scant,  but  it  is  known  that  he  headed  the 
local  Militia  and  was  most  active  in  the  nation’s  military  life.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
civic  affairs  as  well  as  in  the  town’s  industrial  activity. 

Maj-Gen.  Amiel  Weeks  Whipple,  a  native  of  Greenwich,  was  one  of  the  unsung 
heroes  of  the  Civil  War.  Born  on  October  15,  1816,  the  son  of  David  and  Abigail  Pepper 
Whipple,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorville  on  May  3,  1863,  and 
died  four  days  later  when  he  was  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Whipple  applied  for  entrance  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  while  teaching 
school  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  He  was  refused  an  appointment  and  then  studied  for 
a  while  at  Amherst  College.  His  second  attempt  to  attend  the  Academy  was  successful 
and  he  graduated  in  1841.  General  Whipple  married  Eleanor  Sherburne  of  Portsmouth 
soon  after  he  graduated  from  West  Point.  He  was  first  assigned  to  the  engineering  corps 
and  spent  several  years  surveying  areas  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  At  the  outset  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  assigned  the  task  of  effecting  the  defenses  of  the  nation’s  capital. 

He  had  been  promoted  a  captain  in  1855  and  a  major  in  1861,  but  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  raised  to  major,  then  to  colonel.  He  served  with  McDowell  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  1862  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in  charge  of  the  Third 
Division.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  recommendations  of  Generals  Hooker  and  Burnside, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  major-general. 

In  the  near-disastrous  battle  of  Chancellorville  where  the  enemy  had  first  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  the  Union  forces,  but  then  gave  way  before  the  onslaught  of  Meade’s  huge 
army,  General  Whipple  was  severely  wounded.  Surgeons  rushed  him  to  a  Washington 
hospital,  but  he  failed  to  survive.  In  recognition  of  his  surveying  expertness,  Fort  Whipple, 
part  of  the  Fort  Myer  defenses,  was  named  in  his  honor.  Prior  to  that  time  the  barracks 
of  the  army  in  Arizona  were  named  the  Whipple  Barracks. 

J.  Frederick  Zappey,  the  husband  of  Marion  Thayer,  came  to  Greenwich  from  Boston 
to  serve  as  headmaster  of  Hillside  School  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  He  was  active  in  both 
Greenwich  and  Enfield  town  affairs.  He  served  as  past  master  and  secretary  of  Bethel  Lodge 
of  Masons;  past  district  deputy  of  the  19th  Palmer  District;  past  Patron  of  Zion  Chapter, 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star;  was  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  Enfield  Congregational  Church, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Mr.  Zappey  later  was  tax  collector  and  chairman  of  assessors  in  Enfield,  and  served 
as  an  appraiser  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Commission.  When  the  Zappeys  sold 
their  property  in  the  valley,  they  moved  to  Greenfield  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business.  See  the  section  on  Greenwich  Schools  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zappey’s  activities 
with  the  Hillside  project. 


Town  of  Greenwich  -Industries 


WHILE  the  Principal  Industry  in  the  town  was  agriculture, 
many  and  varied  small  plants  existed  during  the  nearly  two 
centuries  of  the  community’s  existence.  Most  of  these  were  located  in 
Greenwich  Village  where  water  power  was  abundant. 

Among  the  earliest  industries  recorded  was  a  saw  and  grist  mill  built 
in  1745  by  a  man  named  Holmes;  this  was  operated  by  Captain  Hitch¬ 
cock,  who  owned  one  of  the  first  homes  in  Greenwich.  It  was  located 
near  the  Daniel  Parker  grist  mill  and  was  later  used  as  a  tavern. 

In  the  early  1800’s,  Gen.  John  Warner  manufactured  scythes, 
and  later  his  son-in-law,  David  Allen,  was  in  charge  of  the  plant.  The 
factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858  but  was  rebuilt.  A  few  years 
afterward  ,  however,  the  plant  went  out  of  business,  and  the  machinery 
was  moved  to  Warren.  In  1811,  Rufus  Powers  conducted  a  match 
shop,  the  supply  of  brimstone  in  the  hills  of  Greenwich  providing  a 
handy  and  valuable  asset  to  the  concern.  This  building,  with  its 
ancient  machinery,  remained  standing  throughout  the  years,  and 
after  it  was  purchased  by  the  State  was  later  bought  by  Henry  Ford 
and  moved  to  his  museum  in  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

Ezra  Ayres  made  pewter  buttons  for  a  number  of  years,  and  his 
building  was  later  converted  into  a  home  occupied  by  Dwight  Johnston 
and  his  family.  Gad  Wright  owned  a  blacksmith  shop,  one  of  the  first 
in  the  town;  it  was  located  near  the  Warner  scythe  plant.  In  1829, 
Warren  P.  Wing  operated  a  carding  plant,  and  David  Powers  ran  a  saw 
and  grist  mill.  In  1837,  the  braiding  of  hats  was  an  active  industry. 
More  than  30,000  were  made  during  the  year  of  1837.  This  work  was 
done  principally  in  the  homes  of  the  village  by  women  and  children. 

Silver  plating  was  long  an  active  industry  in  Greenwich  Plains  and 
was  begun  by  Stephen  Douglas  in  1818.  Jason  Blackmer  and  Reuben 
Hayes  were  soon  added  to  the  firm  which,  in  1830,  changed  to  Douglas 
and  Doak.  Later  A.  L.  Doak  and  a  man  named  Topliff  comprised  the 
concern.  A  son  of  Stephen  Douglas,  William  S.,  joined  Mr.  Doak  in 
the  company  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Topliff.  The  work  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  in  silver  plating  the  hardware  on  coaches  and  saddles.  The  plant 
was  later  moved  to  a  site  between  the  Douglas  and  Robert  D.  Bussey 
homes. 
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S.  P.  Bailey  operated  a  box  factory  in  the  village,  and  Charles  R. 
Record  had  his  blacksmith  shop  there  also.  John  H.  Jordan  manu¬ 
factured  carriages  and  sleighs  for  a  number  of  years.  Marshall  Wheeler 
made  brooms;  Collis  Vaugh  owned  a  moulding  and  picture  frame  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  Daniel  Parker  grist  and  saw  mill  was  also  a  busy  concern. 
The  Walker  saw  and  grist  mill  was  also  at  the  village.  In  later  years  the 
grist  mill  and  grain  business  was  sold.  The  sawmill  and  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  was  continued  by  the  Walker  family  until  the  town  went  out  of 
existence. 

One  of  the  large  winter  businesses  in  Greenwich  was  its  ice  harvest¬ 
ing,  as  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ice  was  annually 
shipped  during  the  summer  months  to  Springfield,  New  Haven,  and 
New  York.  It  may  prove  surprising  to  learn  Greenwich  also  had  a  cran¬ 
berry  business;  the  supply  was  light,  but  the  owners  made  a  sizable 
profit  from  it.  And  in  the  latter  years  of  the  town,  its  big  business 
during  the  summer  months  came  from  the  hundreds  of  cottages  and 
camps  which  dotted  the  many  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  in  the  area.  The 
camps  included  Y.W.C.A.,  and  Jewish  camps  for  boys  and  girls  from 
metropolitan  areas.  In  addition,  scores  of  former  residents  built 
cottages  alongside  the  streams.  These  camps  brought  considerable 
business  to  the  town’s  storekeepers. 

The  town’s  manufacturing  businesses  were  small,  and  at  no  time  did 
the  workers  total  more  than  thirty  in  any  of  the  largest  plants.  A 
Massachusetts  report  compiled  from  the  assessors  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  in  1837  supplied  the  following  information  concerning 
manufacturing  in  Greenwich: 

Woolen  mill,  1;  woolen  machinery,  1  set;  wool  consumed,  3,500  pounds; 
cloth  manufactured,  3,000  yards;  value  of  same,  $3,000;  males  employed,  6; 
capital  invested,  $3,500;  sperm  oil  used,  90  gallons. 

Saxony  sheep,  7 5;  Merino  sheep,  649;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  247;  Saxony 
wool  produced,  200  pounds;  Merino  wool,  2,542  pounds;  other  kinds  of  wool, 
1,300  pounds;  average  weight  of  fleece,  2^j  pounds;  value  of  wool,  $2,500; 
capital  invested,  $2,427.50. 

Boots  manufactured,  75  pairs;  shoes,  500  pairs;  value,  $1,600;  males 
employed,  4.  (There  are  no  available  records  except  the  above  to  indicate  the 
making  of  shoes  in  Greenwich.) 

Scythe  Manufactory,  i;  scythes  made,  10,200;  value,  $7,000;  hands  em¬ 
ployed,  12;  capital  invested,  $4,000. 

Palm-leaf  hats  made,  30,000;  value,  $4,375. 


Town  of  Greenwich  -  Schools 

EDUCATION  in  Greenwich  closely  followed  the  settlement  of 
the  community.  In  fact  the  original  grants  of  land  called  for 
setting  out  a  lot  for  a  school,  and  provisions  were  made  for  the  support 
of  schools  as  well. 

The  first  recorded  appropriation  for  schools  is  in  1759,  when  it  was 
voted  to  raise  nine  pounds  (approximately  forty-five  dollars)  for  the 
year’s  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  three  men  were  appointed  to 
divide  the  town  into  three  districts  for  school  purposes. 

Such  a  division  was  made  and  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  expense  of  running  the  schools  remained  below  the  one  hundred 
dollar  mark  until  1764  when  that  figure  was  reached.  The  following 
year  four  schoolhouse  sites  were  recommended  as  follows: 

1st,  in  the  south  quarter,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  by  a  little  brook,  to 
the  west  of  John  Rea’s;  2nd,  at  the  Meetinghouse  in  Greenwich;  3rd,  in  the 
north  part,  near  Widow  Wright’s  house;  4th,  at  the  north  end  of  the  old  field 
south  of  Isaac  Powers’. 

By  1793,  the  school  appropriation  had  been  raised  to  three  hundred 
dollars;  two  years  afterward  it  was  up  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
that  year  the  school  districts  totaled  eleven.  By  1878,  the  annual  expen¬ 
ditures  were  nine  hundred  dollars,  the  districts  having  been  reduced  to 
seven,  and  the  scholars  numbered  about  one  hundred. 

One  of  the  first  schools  was  in  an  old  barn  on  the  Ayres  Place;  the 
middle  district  school  was  housed  near  Samuel  Hale’s  home  with  a 
man  named  Hogan  as  teacher.  The  school  in  the  south  district  was 
located  near  the  road  leading  from  Enfield  to  Bond’s  Village.  The  first 
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Home  of  Justin  Smith — Later  Dr.  Wheeler’s  Residence 
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Winter  Scene,  Greenwich  Plains 


The  Mrs.  Washington  Walker  House  on  its  Way  to  Become  the  Twible  Home 
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Toll  House  of  Former  Years  in  Greenwich 
Many  years  ago  Greenwich  had  an  “ Old  Toll  House ”  where  a  toll  keeper  collected  his  charges. 
It  was  kept  by  Lorenzo  Billings  on  a  farm  owned  by  John  King,  who  is  still  living  in  North 
Brookfield.  The  building  was  torn  down  in  iqii.  The  gentleman  in  doorway  is  John  King. 


On  Piazza,  Quabbin  Inn,  Greenwich  Village 


Quabbin  Inn,  Greenwich  Village 
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Masonic  Lodge,  Hotel,  Store  and  Meat  Market 
B.  A.  Stagecoaches  stopped  to  change  horses  here.  Henry  Hay,  proprietor  of 
hotel  zvhen  burned;  Henry  and  Charles  Hodgkins,  proprietors  of  store;  E.  T.  King, 
proprietor  of  meat  market.  At  left:  King  Hiram  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Masons 
( one  of  first  nine  chapters  organized  in  Massachusetts). 


Greenwich  Village,  1898 
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The  Original  Walker  Homestead 


Walker’s  Sawmill  and  Grist  Mill 


Old  Warner  Inn 
Originally 
Owned  by  Gen. 
Jonathan  Warner 
of  Revolutionary 
Fame 


Community  Hall, 

Greenwich 

Village 


Post  Office, 
Greenwich 


School, 

Greenwich 

Village 
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The  Greenwich 
Plains  Congre¬ 
gational  Church 
When  Sold  to 
the  Water  Com¬ 
mission.  The 
Proceeds  Estab¬ 
lished  the 
Greenwich 
Church 
Foundation 


The  Ancient  Bell 
Was  Saved  When 
the  Greenwich  Con¬ 
gregational  Church 
Was  Torn  Down. 
Nearly  a  Century 
Old,  It  Was  Found  in 
Good  Condition  and 
Was  Sold  to  the 
Polish  Catholic 
Church  in  Bonds- 
ville 
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This  Seventy-five-year- 
old  Organ  Taken  from 
Greenwich  Congregation¬ 
al  Church  Was  a  Gift  of 
Stephen  Bradley  in  1894 


Town  Hall,  Greenwich 
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The  Old  Warner 
Homestead 


Frank  Anderson’s 
Paint  Shop 


Post  Office 

Greenwich 

Village 
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W.  P.  Sloan’s 
Store 
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150TH  Anniversary  Celebration 


Fred  Vaughan — Conductor,  Mr.  Bennett 
at  Railroad  Station 
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Riverside  Hotel 


SoUTHWORTH  MlLLS  SCHOOL 
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Cutting  Ice,  Greenwich  Lake 


WELCOME 


All  persons  are  welcome  to 
Hunt,  Fish,  Pick  Ferns  and 
Evergreens  on  these  grounds  if 
they  will  be  careful  and  not  set 
anv  FIRES. 

W.  H.  WALKER 


Sign  on  Property  of  W.  H.  Walker 
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Marion  Hall's  Wedding  Party 


Pupils,  Greenwich  Village  School 
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Pomona  Grange  at  the  Old  Smith  Cutler  Place 

West  Part  of  Greenwich  at  the  Alden  Maples 


Clock  of  “Grandfather’s 
Clock  Song”  Fame  by 
H.  C.  Work — Now  in 
Possession  of  Daniel 
Parker  Family  in  Granby 
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Ernest  Vaughan 
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Parker  Family 
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Andrew  Merritt 


Frank  P.  Hall 
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WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


Riverside  Hotel 

Greenwich  Village,  Friday  Evening,  Dec.  29, 1233 

To  Which  you  all  are  cordially  invited. 


Floor  Directors,  J.  I.  Eddy,  H.  D,  Johnston 

AMS. 

Harry  Brown,  F.  L.  Sturtevant,  Frank  Hand,  of  Orange, 
John  Grover,  of  Dana. 


Music  by  Girnn  #  Green's  Orchestra 

Five  Pieces.  E.  L.  Wesson,  Prompter. 

Grand,  March  at  8.30. 

Tickets  to  Ball  $1.00,  Chicken  Pie  Supper  50  Cents  per  Plate. 

E.  L.  WESSON.  Proprietor. 
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H12IET  G.  WOKE, 

Author  of  “Kingdom  Coming,”  “Grafiod  into  the  Army,”  etc. 

it.  -  ■  |B#£>SM» "  ~  ~n 


AUCTION 

Of  Store  Goods,  Furniture,  Etc. 

AT  MY  PREMISES 

Greenwich  Village.  Mass. 

WED,  AUG.  6th 

Beginning  at  9.30  a.  m.  sharp  Rain  or  Shine 


As  I  am  retiring  from  business  in  October.  I  will  sell  at  Public  Auction: 


SHOES 

Rubbers  &  Overshoes 

ItaiV  latoaT  .~1  Quito. . 

Hooks  and  Eyes  Darning  Cotton 

Crochet  Cotton  Silkateen  Dolls 

Box  Stationery  and  Writing  Paper 

Patent  Medicines 

Syrup 

Cough  Medicines 

Jellies,  Jams 

Stockings 

Soaps  and  Soap  Powders  Ammonia 

Dutch  Ovens  Drinking  Glasses 

Underwear 

Preserves 

Wiard  Plow 

Men's  Pants 

Earthenware  Jars  Rugs  Carpets 

Men’s  Overcoats 
and  Jumpers 

HARDWARE 

Beds.  Springs  and 

Mattresses 

Boys’  Shirts  and 
Blouses 

Shovels,  Tacks.  Nails  and  Glass 

0I>  VARIOUS  SUE) 

SHOT  GUN  SHELLS 

Lantern  Globes.  Axle  Grease.  Wagon  lights 

TABLES,  OIL  STOVES 

Thread  &  Ribbon 

Varnish.  Stains.  Japalac.  Brooms.  Pipes 

KOG  OASES  WOODEN  BOXES 

Buttons 

Gallon  Candy  Jars 

Teas.  Coffee  and  Cocoa 

riim.iiiui.imum.nimrrrm 

HAY  KNIVES 

VINEGAR  A  MOLASSES 

Flower  Pots 

ROLL  and  TRACK  EUR  IIARN  IKXUI 

CATERER  ON  THE  GROUNDS 


. .  riuiurniiixixiiixiiiiiinimmramiiimiinirn 

FJ  J  IS  A.  THAYER.  Auctioneer  FRANK  P.  MALL 

Td.  474-2  West  Brookfield 


V 
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LET  US  R  EIQICE  T  T 


^  oar  Co  in  punt ,  with  Ladic-.  in  renpcctfuUy  solicited  at  the 

♦  Village  Hotel,  in  (ireenwirh  Village. 

On  Tuesday  Eve,  Feb.  Stli,  lfi.r»6,  at  6  o'clock. 


Kara  S.  Gibbs, 

Ira  D.  Haskell. 
H.  H.  Hand. 

T.  P.  Walker, 

J-  P.  Smith, 

J  W.  Town, 

H.  L.  Marsh, 
John  T.  Warner, 
Oeo.  H.  Gibbs, 


M  AN  Aft  f’.Jti. 


Wm.  Mttrey, 

Nelson  Puller, 

S.  P.  Bailey, 

Zelotes  Spooner, 
Chas.  N.  Powers, 
Rleaser  Owen, 

W.  S.  Douginas, 

C.  McCluikcv, 

John  Flanders, 

J.  W.  Snow. 


F.  P.  Snow, 

O.  H.  Thomas, 

P.  Hunnum, 

Chas.  Hodgkin,  1 

H.  Haskins.  ;•  Prescott 

O.  L.  Wood.  ) 

S.  P.  Lindsay,  T 

S.  F.  Lindsav  >  North  Itoaa. 

W.  W.  Pierce,  ) 


JUnstt :  Grovsner  &  Bond’s  Quadrille  Band, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  B.  Grovsncr,  let  Violin,  A.  Bond,  Cornet, 

A-  H.  Kirk  ham.  2d  Violin,  J.  H.  Stratton,  Clarionet, 

W.  T>.  Fraser,  Flute,  J.  Bollard,  Base. 

Mr-  8mith,  Prompter. 

Tickets  to  the  Dance,  $1,25.  Tickets  for  Supper  and  Horae 
peeping,  75  cent*.  Ticket*  to  be  had  at  the  Bar. 


j&ttonb  U^ranb  $all. 


SOt.ICITKD  AT 


HASTINGS  HALL.  GREENWICH  VILLAGE. 

OK 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  24th,  1858. 


.4  II.  That  it. 
tv.  tv.  linger. 
II  I.  V»  r*h. 
M  illllcri. 

W  T.  A  Men, 
I..  Illllliim*. 


MANAGERS: 

S.  P.  Moulton.  0.  I'owrr*.  Present *. 

S.  IT  Johnson.  J.  Barer*.  VrlehrMcwti, 

tv  |tlb*  S.  F  l.lmlsri .  naan. 

A.  II.  Spooner,  llardwkk.  J*.  I*  l.intlsrjr. 

Uoorjn*  Wnrrfr.  Cb-onrc  Hodge*.  RnArld. 

II.  II.Hlgklne.  Prrwoit.  J  P.  Illnrkk).  Barr* 


FLOOR  MANAGERS  : 

tV.  T  All**,  A  |i.  TjMVrn.  1.  PttuNu*.  II  I..  M  fii 


Music  by  Davis  &  Carpenter’s  BaDd,  Otter  Biver. 

Tlckiu  to  Rail  nml  Fnpper.  ••J.00  Poncing  cm nnw-nce  nt  C  k 


jt'h  iy'tc  (:  a'&fy 1 
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This  Photo  Shows  Mr.  Brooks,  who 
Died  at  the  Age  of  85.  He  Built  the 
Coffin  in  1919  During  an  Influenza 
Epidemic  While  Living  in  Greenwich, 
Mass.  When  He  Moved  to  Los  Angeles 
at  a  Later  Date  He  Took  the  Casket 
with  Him.  Despite  All  This  He  was  Fi¬ 
nally  Cremated  and  the  Casket  was 
Not  Used. 


Man  Paints  Life  on  Own  Coffin 
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Dark  Corners,  Greenwich  Village 
Photograph  of  a  Painting  by  Brooks 


Home  of  Burt  Brooks,  Greenwich  Village 
Photograph  from  a  Painting  by  Himself 
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’ Jr  (Sow tvcrnoratn c  ' 

'  /  Fiftieth  Qjrfnhi  vers  ary  \ 

/  Y’ c<  c‘tic  f»i-  Jmra  t (’  of 

Edward  Phelps  Biodye  it . 

ana  lie  and  faithful  mniaterof \ the  Cicifd 

Bor-n  !%i sh.cust  /S/S  • 

/It  £ast  Win  as or  Conn  * 

Ordained  and  intta/k  d pe^S  tor  op  the 

CwKjpKQbtiwol  Church  Greenwich  Kcss. 

^>Orr,ea  of thP/ddfJl  /  Sn%tc 

JbtOr//  Fulton  TMeltlr-  . 

"  T“Pe  PdEw 

it/eparfed  $ts/jr 
f8>» %  ,  j 

>u,  CO-fcdrC/***”  / 
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Independent 
Liberal  Church, 
Greenwich 


Last  Memorial  Day  Exercises  Celebrated  in  Greenwich  Plains,  1938. 
Laying  Wreath  at  Honor  Roll 
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This  Old  Stagecoach  Barn,  Now  at  Storrowton  Village  in  Springfield 
Originally  Came  from  Greenwich,  Mass. 


Miss  Grace  Oakes 
A  Generous  Contributor  to  this 
Publication 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Keller- 
man.  For  Many  Years  Pro¬ 
moted  the  Religious  Activity 
in  Dana 
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schoolhouse  at  Greenwich  Village  was  part  of  the  property  which  in 
later  years  was  occupied  by  Selina  Morse;  the  second  was  near  the 
Charles  Record  blacksmith  shop.  Elsie  Marvin  (the  first  Sunday  school 
teacher  about  1816),  Relief  Sears,  Daniel  Knight,  Daniel  Lindsey,  a 
Mr.  Foster,  and  a  Mr.  Davenport,  were  listed  among  the  first  school¬ 
teachers  in  the  community. 

Classes  in  the  Greenwich  schools,  like  all  colonial  schools  in  the 
early  days,  were  of  brief  duration.  Schools  were  one-room  buildings 
with  a  single  teacher  who  taught  all  grades.  The  buildings  were  crude 
inside  as  well  as  out,  with  rough  benches  to  seat  the  pupils,  blackboards 
consisting  of  matched  wood  with  black  paint  on  which  to  write  with 
chalk,  and  either  a  homemade  fireplace  or  stove  fashioned  by  a  tin¬ 
smith  to  provide  heat.  The  number  of  pupils  depended  on  the  season 
of  the  year.  Spring  planting,  work  throughout  the  summer,  which 
ran  well  into  the  late  fall  when  crops  would  be  harvested,  caused  not 
more  than  a  handful  to  be  in  attendance.  During  those  periods  the 
teachers  were  mainly  women. 

In  the  winter  months  the  older  boys  found  themselves  accompanying 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  classes,  and  it  usually  required  a 
male  teacher  to  handle  the  more  unruly  students.  The  pay  of  such 
teachers  was  small,  but  somehow  or  other  they  managed  to  pay 
expenses  and  at  the  same  time  get  valuable  experience  in  teaching, 
which  proved  helpful  when  they  returned  to  college. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Greenwich  schools  actually  started  during 
the  20th  century  when  the  district  plan  was  dropped.  Toward  the 
latter  years  of  the  town’s  existence,  Greenwich  had  but  two  schools, 
one  in  the  village,  the  other  at  the  Plains  in  the  town  hall  building. 
When  work  on  the  baffle  dam  started,  the  village  school  closed  and  the 
pupils  continued  their  studies  in  Enfield.  The  final  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  in  Greenwich  were  held  in  1938. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  Greenwich  was  the  site  of  a  private 
institution  of  learning,  Hillside  School.  This  school  was  founded  in 
1901  by  two  sisters,  Miss  Charlotte  Drinkwater  and  Mrs.  Mary  Drink- 
water  Warren,  both  Greenwich  natives.  The  school  was  located  on 
the  former  Drinkwater  farm,  and  its  purpose  was  to  educate  orphaned 
and  homeless  boys. 

Miss  Drinkwater  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.W.C.A. 
and  had  served  as  its  superintendent  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Through  her  experience  in  the  institution,  she  realized  the  need  of 
some  sort  of  training  and  schooling  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  five 
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and  sixteen.  The  Drinkwater  farm  appeared  to  be  the  ideal  spot  for 
the  location  of  such  a  farm  and  scholastic  school,  and  during  the  first 
six  years  of  its  existence,  she  and  Mrs.  Warren  assumed  the  supervision 
of  the  project.  In  1907,  the  school  was  incorporated,  and  when  the 
State  took  over  the  property,  the  school  was  moved  to  Marlboro 
where  it  has  grown  immensely  in  both  size  and  reputation. 

The  boys  were  taught  the  essentials  of  farming;  each  was  provided 
with  a  garden  plot  where  he  alone  tended  his  crop,  and,  in  addition, 
each  boy  attended  a  school  on  the  property  under  the  tutelage  of 
competent  instructors.  Manual  training  was  also  included  in  the 
curricula  and,  “to  keep  their  bodies  strong  and  healthy,”  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  supervised  sports  was  carried  out.  Boating,  tennis,  swimming, 
fishing,  baseball,  and  other  games  were  enjoyed  by  the  former  city 
youngsters,  and  usually  at  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  they  were 
returned  to  their  former  places  of  residence,  completely  fitted  to  meet 
the  tasks  of  life. 

Miss  Drinkwater  declared  in  an  interview,  “to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  high  type  character,  a  proper  development  of  a  three-fold  nature  of 
children  is  necessary:  this  calls  for  hygienic  food  and  dress,  pure  air, 
and  an  abundance  of  sleep.”  Added  to  that  she  stated  was  “loving 
care  and  sympathy.”  Through  careful  supervision  the  school  was 
made  self-supporting,  and  at  her  death  in  1916,  Miss  Drinkwater  was 
lauded  for  her  humanitarian  efforts,  and  received  the  prayers  of  the 
several  hundred  men  who  attended  the  school  during  its  twenty-six 
years  in  Greenwich. 

The  school  opened  in  its  new  home  in  Marlboro  in  1927  under  the 
same  name,  Hillside.  The  site  it  now  occupies  was  formerly  the 
Dr.  John  W.  Bowler  farm.  The  location  was  selected  by  President 
Franklin  P.  Shumway  and  the  trustees,  after  inspecting  seventy  other 
places.  Dr.  Bowler  was  the  physical  director  at  Dartmouth  College. 
The  officials  of  the  school  spent  #30,000,  enlarging,  refitting,  and 
remodeling  the  fifteen  buildings  on  the  site.  A  dining  room  seats  fifty 
students,  and  a  building  is  named  Drinkwater  Hall  in  honor  of  the  co¬ 
founder.  A  large  recreation  field  is  located  on  the  site,  as  are  a  number 
of  farm  buildings.  J.  Frederick  Zappey,  now  of  Greenfield,  served  as 
headmaster  of  the  school  in  Greenwich  for  ten  years,  and  his  wife  was  a 
music  instructor. 

The  annual  exhibitions  at  the  school  in  Greenwich  were  widely 
attended,  and  the  1908  affair  displayed  examples  of  woodworking, 
basket  making  and  sewing;  it  also  included  model  gardens,  the  planting 
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of  sixteen  acres  of  root  crops,  and  a  band  concert  with  the  boys  as  the 
musicians.  During  the  school’s  stay  in  Greenwich,  the  boys  received 
religious  instruction,  and  many  were  members  of  a  junior  choir  in  the 
Greenwich  church. 

An  incident  occurred  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zappey  were  on  their 
wedding  trip,  which  brought  about  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  Marl¬ 
boro  somewhat  earlier  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  administration 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  the  apartment  which  the  bride  and 
groom  intended  to  occupy.  Since  it  was  known  at  that  time  that  the 
school  would  soon  be  sold  to  the  State,  the  building  was  not  recon¬ 
structed,  and  the  change  to  Marlboro  resulted  a  few  years  before  it  was 
actually  intended.  Reports  prove  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  boys 
who  left  Hillside  School  continued  their  education  in  high  or  trade 
schools,  and  scores  have  today  attained  high  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  society. 
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THE  Earliest  Mails  were  carried  by  postriders  and  later,  as 
coach  routes  were  established,  by  the  stagecoach  with  its  team 
of  two  or  four  horses.  The  early  postriders  went  on  horseback  and 
were  employed  by  the  government  to  carry  messages,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  the  early  postmasters  to  carry  letters.  Still  later,  the  same 
term  was  applied  to  individuals  who  established  private  routes  of  their 
own  for  carrying  letters  and  periodicals,  buying  their  papers  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  supplying  their  customers  with  them,  charging,  of  course, 
for  their  delivery. 

The  stagecoach  served  as  the  mail  carrier  for  most  of  the  countryside 
for  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  a  listing  which  will 
follow  shortly  will  show  the  complete  coverage  of  the  valley  offices 
around  1840.  Excerpts  from  an  early  letter  give  a  vivid  description  of 
the  colorful  and  picturesque  mail  coaches  of  that  day: 

Every  morning  the  old-fashioned  yellow  stagecoach  for  Boston,  with  the 
driver  who  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  whole  village,  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Tavern  with  a  great  flourish  of  whipping  up  the  four  horses;  every  evening  the 
stage  from  Boston  was  known  to  be  approaching  by  the  musical  notes  of  its 
bugle-horn,  which  the  driver  always  blew  on  his  entrance  to  town. 

The  sound  of  the  stage  horn  was  the  signal  for  old  and  young  to  as¬ 
semble  at  the  store  to  see  the  four-in-hand  coach  laden  with  dust- 
covered  travelers  roll  up  to  the  Post  Office  to  leave  the  country  mail. 
Meeting  friends,  peeping  at  the  strangers,  securing  a  letter  and  carry¬ 
ing  home  the  latest  news  of  the  outside  world  brought  life  and  activity 
into  every  hamlet.  The  stagecoach,  through  its  visits,  kept  alive  a 
feeling  of  interest  among  the  people  of  the  country  towns  with  what 
was  going  on  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  A  noted  stage  driver  of  the 
early  days  was  Charles  Daniel  Gale.  In  1828,  he  drove  the  route 
between  Worcester  and  Northampton,  through  Braintree,  Hardwick, 
Greenwich,  Pelham,  Amherst  and  Hadley.  This  was  called  “The 
Cheese  Line.” 
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MAIL  ROUTES,  JULY  1,  1841-45  INC. 

No.  442 — From  Worcester ,  by  Paxton ,  North  Spencer ,  New 
Braintree ,  Hardwick ,  Greenwich  Village,  Greenwich,  Enfield, 
Amherst  and  Hadley  to  Northampton.  37  miles  and  back  3  times  a 
week  in  2  horse  coaches. 

Leave  Worcester  every  Tuesday ,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at 
g1/ 2  a.m.  arrive  at  Northampton  same  day  by  gfi  p.m. 

Leave  Northampton  every  Monday ,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at 
7  a.m.  arrive  at  Worcester  same  day  by  7  p.m. 

No.  44Q — From  Greenwich  Village,  by  Prescott  and 
Pelham  to  Amherst ,  13  miles  and  back  twice  a  week. 

Leave  Greenwich  Village  every  Monday  and  Friday  at  4  p.m. 
arrive  at  Amherst  same  day  at  8  p.m. 

Leave  Amherst  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  arrive 
at  Greenwich  Village  same  day  by  2  p.m. 

No.  44Q — Discontinued. 

No.  44Q — Three  times  a  week  from  Enfield  by  the  way  of  Prescott 
to  Pelham. 

No.  470 — From  Springfield ,  by  Chicopee  Falls ,  Granby ,  Belcher- 
town ,  Enfield,  Greenwich,  Greenwich  Village,  Dana  and 
Petersham ,  to  Templeton ,  48  miles  and  back ,  3  times  a  week  in  two 
horse  coaches. 

Leave  Springfield  every  Tuesday ,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at 
6  a.m.  arrive  at  Templeton  same  day  by  3  p.m. 

Leave  Templeton  every  Monday ,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at 
6  a.m.  arrive  at  Springfield  same  day  by  3  p.m. 

No.  476 — From  Palmer  Depot ,  by  Ware  to  Enfield,  14  miles 
and  back  3  times  a  week  in  2  horse  coaches. 

Leave  Enfield  every  Monday ,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10  a.m. 
arrive  at  Palmer  Depot  same  day  by  1  p.m. 

Leave  Palmer  Depot  every  Monday ,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at 
2  p.m.  arrive  at  Enfield  same  day  by  3  p.m. 

Mail  terminal  changed  from  Palmer  Depot  to  W est  Brookfieldto  read: 

No.  476 — From  West  Brookfield  by  Ware  to  Enfield,  13  miles 
and  back ,  6  times  a  week  in  2  horse  coaches.  Continued  to  Amherst , 
Hadley  and  Northampton,  also  branch  6  times  a  week  to  Greenwich 
Village  and  3  times  a  week  to  Dana. 
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The  Greenwich  Post  Office  was  opened  in  1810. 
mail  was  carried  from  Northampton  on  horseback. 


Charles  Hannum  filled  that  duty, 
throughout  the  life  of  the  office : 

Josiah  White 
Jabez  Colburn 
Amos  Howe 
Amos  Tenney 
Plin  Allen 
Mason  C.  Darling 
Laban  Marcy 
Mason  C.  Darling 
Laban  Marcy 
Thomas  Smith 
Laban  Marcy 
Thomas  Smith 
James  Hanks 
William  A.  Marcy 
Samuel  M.  Warren 
Lorenzo  S.  Blackmer 
George  R.  Dickinson 
Sylvester  F.  Root 
Henry  C.  Longley 
Franklin  0.  Bliss 
Edward  J.  King 
Abel  Gilbert 
Walter  H.  Glazier 
Eugene  G.  Kelley 
Lilia  M.  Bishop 
Howard  M.  Dickinson 


Before  that  date, 
For  many  years 
The  following  postmasters  served 


Jan.  i,  1810 
Jan.  22,  1812 
Nov.  7,  1817 
Sept.  9,  1823 
Aug.  24,  1829 
Nov.  14,  1831 
Apr.  16,  1836 
May  5,  1836 
Mar.  24,  1837 
June  15,  1841 
Oct.  27,  1848 
Jan.  13,  1849 
Apr.  18,  1854 
Apr.  21,  i860 
Sept.  3,  1864 
Mar.  27,  1866 
July  2,  1867 
Aug.  10,  1869 
Apr.  24,  1872 
Sept.  8,  1875 
Mar.  24,  1876 
Dec.  1,  1879 
Mar.  23,  1883 
Aug.  18,  1884 
Sept.  16,  1904 
June  27,  1906 


The  post  office  was  discontinued  on  April  10, 1930,  and  mail  was  sent 
to  Greenwich  Village.  Most  of  the  postmasters  in  small  towns  were 
storekeepers  or  business  men  of  some  sort,  who  kept  the  office  in  their 
place  of  business.  There  was  additional  value  in  combining  a  regular 
business  with  the  post  office  in  that  the  postmaster  had  a  franking 
privilege  and  was  able  to  send  and  receive  mail  free.  Thus  we  find 
many  letters,  written  by  postmasters,  franked  with  their  signature 
on  the  face  of  the  letter,  but  mostly  pertaining  to  private  business.  The 
postmaster  generally  handled  subscriptions  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
Missionary  Herald ,  all  at  government  expense. 

In  the  early  days,  the  government  did  not  furnish  cancelling  devices, 
and  so  the  postmaster  either  made  or  bought  his  own.  He  also  made  up 
his  own  ink  for  his  hand  stamps,  and  so  we  find  a  large  variety  of 
colors  used,  where  now  only  black  is  standard.  If  the  office  was  in  a 
small  town,  with  only  an  occasional  letter  being  mailed,  he  did  not 
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bother  to  secure  a  stamping  device,  but  wrote  the  name  of  the  post 
office  and  the  date  of  mailing  in  the  upper  left  corner  with  pen  and  ink. 

Postmasters  of  three  of  the  valley  towns  went  to  the  trouble  of 
securing  special  hand  stamps  which  have  become  well  known  and 
sought  after  by  collectors  all  over  the  country.  Mason  C.  Darling  of 
Greenwich  was  one  of  these,  using  a  fancy  scroll  design  during  his 
term  of  office,  as  well  as  an  oval  cancel  left  by  the  previous  postmaster. 
Darling,  however,  took  his  hand  stamps  with  him,  and  following  post¬ 
masters  used  pen  and  ink  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Darling  was  a 
physician  as  well  as  postmaster,  and  also  served  as  representative  from 
the  district  during  his  term  of  office. 

Greenwich  Village,  which  had  previously  been  serviced  from  the 
Greenwich  office,  acquired  its  own  post  office  on  May  28,  1824.  The 
office  was  always  close  to  the  intersection  of  the  two  turnpike  roads  in 
one  of  the  various  stores.  Postmasters  were  as  follows : 


Warren  P.  Wing 

John  Warner 

Ira  Haskell 

Sylvester  F.  Root 

Henry  M.  Brown 

Levi  N.  Chamberlain 

Charles  H.  Hall 

George  B.  Walker 

Frank  P.  Hall 

Mrs.  Luella  C.  Hall 

Raymond  C.  Walker  (acting) 

Raymond  C.  Walker 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  King  (acting) 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  King 


May  28,  1824 
May  13,  1834 
Oct.  9,  1834 
Nov.  12,  1867 
May  28,  1869 
May  21,  1878 
Apr.  30,  1890 
Aug.  13,  1890 
Nov.  16,  1899 
Jan.  27,  1915 
Oct.  9,  1934 
June  4,  1935 
July  11,  1936 
July  31,  1936 


The  office  was  discontinued  on  August  31,  1938.  Warren  P.  Wing, 
the  first  postmaster,  made  up  two  hand  stamps  which  are  well  known 
to  collectors,  one  a  straight  line  cancel  showing  the  town  name  and  the 
date,  the  other  a  fancy  circular  sun-burst  pattern.  Mr.  Wing,  who  was 
a  manufacturer  of  cards  for  the  weaving  of  cloth,  used  his  franking 
privilege  much  in  his  business  and  even  made  up  a  special  stamp  with 
the  words  “Free  P.M.”  to  facilitate  its  use.  John  Warner  who  was 
postmaster  only  for  five  months  had  his  own  hand  stamp,  a  fancy  so- 
called  “baker’s  hat”  type  of  marking.  Because  of  his  short  term  of  office 
this  stamp  is  quite  scarce. 

Contributed  by  H.  Morgan  Ryther 
Belckertown,  Mass. 

formerly  of  Enfield ,  Mass. 
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THE  Military  Achievements  of  Greenwich  are  many  and  great, 
despite  the  fact  many  of  the  townsmen  sided  with  Daniel  Shays 
in  his  rebellion  against  unjust  tax  penalties  suffered  in  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  men  of  Greenwich  gave  of  their 
lives  and  savings  to  aid  the  government  in  quelling  the  nation’s 
enemies,  and  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  are  studded  with  the 
names  of  first  families  who  left  their  homes  to  take  part  in  principal 
engagements.  The  early  town  records  are  filled  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  townspeople  in  providing  their  government  with  money 
and  materials  to  wage  war. 

A  number  of  men  served  in  the  Continental  army,  many  under 
Washington,  while  others  answered  the  call  of  Bunker  Hill,  Concord, 
and  other  early  engagements.  These  included  Colonel  Powers,  Josiah 
Wilson,  Captain  Hooker,  David  Blackmer,  Charles  Bruce,  Roland 
Sears,  Moses  Robinson,  Barnabas  Rich,  Samuel  Hale  and  a  host  of 
others,  including  Moses  Allen. 

It  is  agreed  that  Greenwich  men  sided  mainly  with  Daniel  Shays  as 
witness  the  following  names  of  men  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
after  the  Shays  Rebellion  was  ended : 

William  Powers,  Charles  Bruce,  Isaac  Hunter,  Samuel  S.  Wheeler,  Barnabas 
Sears,  Benjamin  Furnis,  Jr.,  John  Rogers,  Cornelius  Cannon,  Levi  Town, 
Stephen  Darling,  Witt  Taylor,  Isaac  Town,  Jr.,  Oliver  Harris,  John  Brown, 
Benjamin  Harwood,  Darius  Rice,  William  Morton,  Robert  Blackmer,  Solo¬ 
mon  Hinds,  Robert  Sears,  Andrew  Sears,  Luke  Powers,  Walter  Powers, 
Nathan  Powers,  Silas  Jones,  Nathaniel  Jackson,  Jeremiah  Powers,  Jr.,  John 
Walker,  David  Blackmer,  Jonathan  Lawson,  Benjamin  Watson,  Solomon 
Town,  Jeremiah  Powers,  David  Lawson,  Joseph  Fobes,  Jr.,  John  Rea,  Eliph- 
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alet  Gray,  Daniel  Shaw,  Phineas  Thayer,  Abijah  Powers,  Jr.,  Natt  Garfield, 
Eben  Cutler,  Roland  Blackmer,  David  Furnis,  Emerson  Gibbs,  John 
Lamson,  Silas  Hayward,  John  Hunt,  Isaac  B.  Spring,  James  Monson,  John 
Elwell,  Nathan  McIntosh  and  Simeon  Cafford. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  men  listed  were  among 
the  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  they  and  their  families 
believed  in  the  principles  for  which  Shays  fought.  In  the  War  of  1812 
Greenwich  supplied  the  following  men:  Andrew  Harwood,  Luther 
Root,  Ezra  Sprout,  Chester  Hale,  Daniel  Tourtelott,  Benjamin  Rider, 
Henry  Fobes,  Samuel  Barton,  Daniel  Eddy,  Ichabod  Pope,  Kingsley 
Underwood.  This  group  is  also  one  which  represented  the  principal 
families  of  early  Greenwich. 

The  town’s  list  of  participants  in  the  Civil  War  is  also  one  of  real 
size  and  distinction.  It  included  Major  General  Amiel  Weeks  Whipple, 
who  died  of  wounds  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorville;  Major 
General  Randolph  Marcy,  who  had  a  brilliant  career  in  the  army; 
Major  General  Joseph  Hooker,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Captain  Hooker 
of  Revolutionary  War  fame;  and  the  following: 

Lorenzo  T.  Billings,  Stephen  H.  Wyatt,  Zenas  Toleman,  Erasmus  C.  Davis, 
Asa  P.  Wheeler,  Elmer  M.  Sprout,  Andrew  Young,  Marshall  Alden,  Elbredge 
C.  Howard,  Thomas  W.  Foley,  James  0.  Foley,  George  B.  Caswell,  Samuel  P. 
Robbins,  Joseph  H.  Stephens,  Abner  Mott,  George  S.  Chapin,  David  Wyatt, 
George  W.  Richardson,  Metcalf  Marsh,  Henry  Tiffin,  Francis  A.  Green, 
Joseph  F.  D.  Newcomb,  Marshall  Richards,  Patrick  McGowen,  John  L. 
Grout,  Lewis  J.  Upton,  Charles  L.  Johnston,  Henry  T.  Pomeroy,  Arthur  H. 
Pomeroy,  Sylvester  F.  Root,  Levi  Root,  Rufus  F.  Bond,  George  L.  Winter, 
Henry  M.  Brown,  Stephen  A.  Gilmore,  Nathaniel  E.  A.  Powers,  William 
Oaks,  Alphonzo  Oaks. 

Soldiers  of  Greenwich  who  took  part  in  World  War  I  were:  Stephen 
H.  Walker,  Frank  W.  Billings,  Peter  S.  Billings,  Harold  Johnston, 
Frank  Kitt,  Lester  Mason,  Guy  H.  Reed,  George  and  Thomas  Sever¬ 
ance,  Maurice  T.  Schermerhorn,  and  Lester  Thrasher. 

In  addition  to  the  above  men  who  took  part  in  our  wars,  Everts’ 
History  lists  the  following: 

A  muster  roll  of  part  of  a  Company  of  Militia  in  the  Regiment  whereof  Elijah 
Porter,  Esq.,  was  Colonel,  commanded  by  Thomas  Weeks,  2nd  Lieutenant, 
who  marched  21st  April,  1775,  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America:  Second 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Weeks,  Sergeant  Jabez  Upham,  Corporals  Aaron  Abbot, 
Peter  Russell,  Privates,  Jabez  Groos,  William  Fisk,  William  Patterson. 

A  muster  roll  of  Capt.  Joseph  Hooker’s  Company  of  Minute-Men  to  the 
Regiment  whereof  Ruggles  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  was  Colonel,  who  marched 
on  the  20th  April,  1775:  Captain,  Joseph  Hooker;  First  Lieutenant,  Isaac 
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Gray;  Second  Lieutenant,  Josiah  Willson;  sergeants,  John  McCarn,  Simon 
Stone,  John  McWhorter,  Thomas  McMiller;  corporals,  Darius  Price,  Robert 
Field,  Joseph  Hinds,  Moses  Stone;  privates,  William  Baxter,  Thomas  Horth, 
Benjamin  Fields,  Timothy  Hinds,  Nahum  Powers,  Thomas  McCluer,  Daniel 
Chase,  Elijah  Wares,  Jabez  Town,  Ephraim  Woodward,  Thomas  Tenant, 
Elisha  Train,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Isaac  Hunter,  Solomon  Hinds,  Ezekiel 
Lamson,  William  Shearer,  William  Hoskins,  William  Crossett,  Thomas 
Thompson,  William  Gilinor,  Alexander  Conckey,  Zenas  Conckey,  John 
Johnson,  Alexander  Conckey,  Jr.,  Eliot  Gray,  John  Crossett,  Seth  Muzza, 
John  Thompson,  Matthew  Clark,  John  Donnally,  Isaac  Conckey,  David 
Abercumbie,  Eliphalet  Town,  James  McCluer. 

Many  of  the  above  names  are  found  in  the  list  of  early  settlers  of 
■Greenwich,  and  while  some  may  be  from  other  places  in  Swift  River 
Valley,  it  is  believed  the  majority  were  residents  of  Greenwich.  The 
town  was  out  of  existence  when  World  War  II  broke  out,  hence  the 
absence  of  participants  from  Greenwich,  although  the  valley  list  of 
men  in  that  war  is  exceptionally  heavy. 
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Beauties  of  Greenwich 

SOME  of  the  Attractions  of  Greenwich  were  thus  graphically  and 
beautifully  described  by  one  who  loved  the  town: 

A  sojourner  in  this  lovely  New  England  village,  the  grand  scenery  and  appar¬ 
ent  advantages  impel  me  to  pen  a  description  of  this  beautifully  blest  locality. 
Thirty  miles  from  Springfield  and  on  the  Athol  branch  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railway,  Greenwich  is  in  easy  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
yet  seems  as  retired — as  far  away  from  turmoil  and  strife — as  if  nestling  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

In  a  beautiful  level  valley  the  village  rests,  with  mountains  Pomeroy  and 
Liz  towering  as  guards,  and  ranges  of  timber-clad  hills  belt  the  horizon.  The 
Swift  River,  its  tributaries  and  sparkling  brooks,  make  Greenwich  a  lovely 
island,  with  fields  of  green,  brown  and  yellow  and  foliaged  woods,  and  staid 
farm  homes  and  red  barns  adorning  the  scene.  The  village  with  its  church 
and  towering  spire,  and  schoolhouse  and  townhouse  in  one,  big  store  and  snug 
and  comely  hotel,  and  a  coterie  of  inviting  cottages  surrounds  the  big, 
beautiful  common. 

A  mile  away  are  Lakes  Davis  and  Corbin,  grand  expanses  of  deep,  pure 
waters,  with  sandy  shores  and  mirroring  groves  and  hilly  heights.  In  the  lakes, 
white  perch  and  pickerel  reward  the  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton;  the  streams  and 
brooks  are  rich  with  the  finest  trout.  Nimrods  also  have  their  joys  hunting 
partridge,  quail  and  duck;  gray  squirrels  and  white  rabbits  “are  in  plenty.” 

So  peaceful  a  place  is  Greenwich  that  deer  come  in  two’s  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen,  and  without  fear  view  the  common.  The  people  are  of  Puritan 
stock,  peaceable  and  hospitable,  and  those  who  visit  here  always  do,  or  wish 
to,  come  back  again. 

Greenwich,  in  its  Eden’s  beauty,  is  in  the  apple  orchard  belt,  and  that  fruit 
in  rosy  beauty  and  flavor  is  not  excelled  and  hundreds  of  barrels  are  shipped 
from  its  modest  railway  station,  but  it  claims  to  be  a  champion  “murphy” 
settlement  in  that  it  raises  potatoes  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  quantity,  some 
of  the  lesser  farmers  raising  from  ten  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
mealy  murphies  apiece. 

Of  late,  farmers  have  been  raising  corn  to  feed  their  dairy  stock,  the  crop 
ranging  from  ioo  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  The  butter  industry  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase;  also  a  decided  improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  milk  and  cream 
givers.  Greenwich  has  good  roads,  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  drives  are  de¬ 
lightful,  through  woods  and  farm  levels,  over  hills,  or  by  river,  lake  and 
rivulet. 

The  accommodations  for  visitors  are  high  class  and  moderate,  with  intelli¬ 
gent  and  excellent  service.  The  Greenwich  House,  by  the  village  common,  is 
an  inviting  two-story  structure  with  comfort-giving  veranda,  snug  rooms  and 
satisfying  cuisine,  also  good  stabling,  and  the  summer  hotel  at  Lake  Corbin 
is  an  ideal  resort,  with  so  many  advantages  that  the  guest  is  nourished  in  body 
and  mind. 
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This  Sunday  morning  Greenwich  is  as  peaceful  as  sleep,  till  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  bell  rings,  then  from  all  directions,  carriages  and  buggies  and 
spring  wagons  come  in  with  beauties  of  New  England  and  stalwart  youths 
and  the  older  folks  with  snowy  locks,  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  be¬ 
tokening  vigor  and  good  life. 

On  Monday  mornings  the  children  come  to  school  from  miles  around  in 
carriages,  as  the  old  crossroads  red  schoolhouse  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
pupils  are  taught  music  with  the  other  branches,  and  soon  we  hear  the  children 
singing  and  the  birds  caroling  in  this  abode  of  bliss,  and  we  take  up  a  news¬ 
paper  and  compare  our  rest  and  comfort  with  the  scare-head  reports  of  the 
outside  wicked  world. 

James  Carswell 
“HOME,  SWEET  HOME” 

Thoughts  and  feelings  inspired  by  the  taking  of  Swift  River  F alley  for  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 

They  tell  us  they  have  paid  us  for  our  land — 

They  tell  us  that  our  homes  have  been  well  sold — 

But  do  not  folks  in  Boston  understand 
There  are  some  things  you  cannot  buy  for  gold? 

My  humble  home  now  seems  more  dear  to  me 
Than  any  city  mansion  ever  will; 

No  fairer  outlook  will  I  ever  see 

Than  from  my  window  out  on  old  Den  Hill. 

Here  as  a  careless,  happy  child  I  played, 

And  never  thought  or  cared  from  here  to  stray; 

There  in  the  churchyard  are  our  loved  ones  laid, 

And  here  in  peace  had  we  still  hoped  to  stay. 

The  roads  and  fields  haunted  with  memories  seem — 

Fond  memories  of  a  bygone  happy  year. 

We  may  not  loiter  o’er  them  now  and  dream 
Of  scenes  and  faces  once  to  us  so  dear. 

Our  honored  sires  who  helped  this  town  to  make, 

Cut  off  the  forests,  cleared  the  fields  from  stones, 

Their  quiet  graves  they  now  must  all  forsake — 

There  is  no  rest  here  even  for  their  bones! 

We  may  not  for  our  fields  and  forests  mourn; 

To  leave  our  homes  may  be  a  passing  pain. 

To  see  our  loved  ones  from  the  churchyard  torn 
Brings  all  our  grief  and  sorrow  back  again. 
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Dear  valley,  soon  must  all  your  beauty  fade, 

And  all  your  loveliness  will  pass  away. 

Stripped  of  your  homes,  stripped  of  your  trees  and  shade. 
And  waters  poured  on  ruin  drab  and  gray. 

The  sun  will  shine  as  brightly  as  of  yore, 

And  sparkling  water  will  reflect  the  light, 

But  we  will  stand  in  grief  upon  the  shore 
And  weep  for  scenes  now  hidden  from  our  sight. 

The  busy  mill,  the  little  fertile  farm 
Whose  produce  seemed  to  fill  our  ev’ry  need; 

Those  simple  sports  that  had  for  us  such  charm, 

When  for  a  time  from  labor  we  were  freed. 

The  young,  perhaps,  may  leave  without  regret — 

The  ties  that  bind  them  are  not  yet  so  strong — 

But  we,  the  old,  we  never  can  forget 

The  homes  which  we  have  lived  in  and  so  long! 

But  backward  still  our  thoughts  will  ever  turn, 

To  live  in  memory  that  happy  past; 

For  our  old  friends  and  home  our  hearts  will  yearn 
In  grief  and  pain  until  the  very  last. 

Those  dear  old  friends  now  scattered  far  and  wide, 

The  friends  we  loved,  so  constant  and  so  true, 

No  friendships  like  the  old  ones  true  and  tried 
Can  ever  be  as  dear  to  me  and  you. 

Friends  of  our  youth  bound  to  us  with  a  chain, 

Whose  links  are  made  of  loving  deeds  and  kind. 

Nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  forge  again 

With  some  new  friends  a  tie  so  strong  to  bind. 

Slow  and  reluctant  we  the  valley  leave, 

With  lingering  look  and  eyes  that  fill  with  tears; 

Our  hearts  will  for  the  valley  ever  grieve 
Through  all  our  few  and  sad  remaining  years. 

No  other  spot  will  ever  seem  so  fair, 

No  other  flowers  will  ever  bloom  so  free, 

No  other  home  will  with  this  home  compare, 

No  matter  where  that  other  home  may  be. 
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And,  city  folks,  do  not  our  grieving  scorn, 

Nor  view  our  homes  with  a  disdainful  eye. 
Remember,  it’s  the  home  where  we  were  born, 
And  is  the  home  where  we  had  hoped  to  die. 

Exile. 

Greenwich  Village ,  April  5, 1932. 


In  our  biography  of  William  Hervey  Walker,  we  mentioned  the 
book,  Ez,  which  was  a  compilation  of  stories  related  by  Mr.  Walker 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  town’s  existence.  At  that  time  he  was 
employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Commission,  and  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Quabbin  headquarters.  There  he  told  num¬ 
erous  tales  of  love-making,  horse  trading  and  other  humorous  stories 
concerning  residents  of  the  valley  towns.  In  each  instance  the  names 
of  the  persons  are  fictitious,  but  the  incidents  are  regarded  generally  as 
true,  with  all  identifications  concealed  as  to  both  persons  and  places. 

One  of  the  most  amusing,  concerns  his  story  of  “Aunt  Zubie  and  Her 
Asthma.”  Mr.  Walker  describes  the  lady  as 

having  a  bad  case  and  her  only  sure  cure  was  the  bitters.  The  fact  the  bitters 
consisted  principally  of  gin  and  whiskey,  satisfied  Zubie  the  drink  was  of  the 
temperance  variety  because,  she  insisted,  it  was  medicine.  She  used  it 
“faithful  and  regular.”  Zubie  and  Aunt  Hanna  Doolittle,  the  latter  the  wife 
of  the  deacon,  were  close  friends  and  visited  frequently.  It  seems  Hanna  had 
a  bit  of  liver  trouble,  and  it  seems  also  that  Zubie’s  medicine  was  a  fine  cure 
for  her  ailment  too.  While  both  women  made  grim  faces  while  taking  the 
bitters,  their  apparent  dislike  of  the  taste  failed  to  prevent  them  from  in¬ 
dulging  freely  and  often.  A  gill  in  the  morning,  another  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  third  dose  in  the  evening  took  care  of  both  ailments,  and  the  pair  agreed 
the  potions  seemed  to  chipper  them  up  “considerable.” 

One  particular  day  their  pains  and  aches  acted  up  something  awful,  so  the 
bitters  took  a  real  beating.  So  much  was  their  suffering  that  when  Zubie  was 
ready  to  return  home,  her  legs  suffered  a  terrible  weakness,  and  she  couldn’t 
get  out  of  her  chair.  Since  Zubie  weighed  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  it  was  necessary  to  call  on  the  menfolks  to  help  out. 

The  deacon  and  Zubie’s  husband  attempted  the  task  of  freeing  her,  but  to 
no  avail.  More  men  were  needed  so  more  men  were  called.  When  it  seemed 
some  horsepower  might  be  more  effective  than  man  power,  Zubie  was  event¬ 
ually  released  from  her  chair.  But  more  trouble  was  ahead  when  the  job 
came  of  getting  her  into  a  buggy  for  the  trip  home. 

Her  weight  and  apparent  helplessness  was  too  much  for  the  perspiring  men, 
so  one  of  them  had  a  fine  idea;  he  would  get  a  plank  from  the  barn  and  skid 
Zubie  onto  the  seat.  A  sixteen-foot-long  chestnut  plank  was  produced  and 
Zubie  was  induced  to  straddle  it.  The  task  was  begun  with  four  men  boosting 
her  upward  to  slide  her  along  the  plank  toward  the  buggy  seat.  It  was  not 
realized  until  then  that  the  plank  had  not  been  shaved,  and  as  Zubie  began 
the  skid,  cries,  the  like  of  which  the  valley  folks  had  never  before  heard, 
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reached  the  outmost  parts  of  the  village.  Every  inch  was  a  sliver-full,  and 
Zubie’s  thin  dress  failed  to  miss  one  nor  did  the  slivers  stop  there. 

She  suffered  every  quarter  inch  of  that  tortuous  journey  until  she  landed  on 
the  seat,  the  buggy  sinking  to  the  limit  of  its  springs  during  the  process,  and 
Zubie’s  yells  becoming  more  vociferous  as  her  extremity  became  more  painful. 
The  volunteer  boosters  realized  a  difficult  time  faced  them  when  the  lady 
arrived  home,  so  the  several  men  walked  the  distance  to  be  of  some  assistance 
when  Zubie  decamped  from  the  vehicle. 

Zubie  declined  the  use  of  the  plank  again  and,  in  the  process  of  descending, 
missed  the  buggy  step,  and  there  ensued  a  tumbling  act  any  vaudeville  manager 
would  have  paid  plenty  to  stage.  Zubie  landed  atop  Deacon  Doolittle,  the 
deacon  fell  over  a  second  man,  the  latter  knocked  over  his  wife,  and  the  story¬ 
teller  found  himself  on  top  of  Zubie.  Her  roars  of  anguish  were  almost  as  loud 
as  when  she  went  through  the  plank-skidding  experience.  Eventually  the 
mixed  mass  of  humans  was  straightened  out,  and  each  was  glad  to  get  a  good 
dose  of  Zubie’s  bitters.  She  had  the  first  call,  and  her  drink  was  better  than  a 
double-header.  The  deacon  was  next,  and  there  was  barely  enough  to  go  the 
rounds. 

The  following  morning  a  kindly  neighbor  woman  visited  Zubie,  equipped 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  busy  hour  ensued  before  Zubie  was  declared 
sliver-less.  Frequent  doses  of  the  bitters  helped  her  weather  the  operation, 
and  it  is  asserted  the  neighbor  helped  to  reduce  the  contents  of  the  bottle  to 
ease  the  pain  she  suffered  for  Zubie. 

This  Walker  tale  is  one  of  a  score  contained  in  the  book,  all  of  which 
are  most  entertaining,  regardless  of  their  authenticity. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  Quabbin  Letters  written  by  Amy  W.  Spink  and 
Mabel  L.  Jones,  the  writers  depicted  an  excellent  picture  of  Quabbin 
during  the  early  days  of  summer.  They  devoted  particular  attention  to 
the  preparations  being  made  for  the  opening  of  the  hundreds  of  camps 
which  dotted  the  Greenwich  lakes  and  ponds. 

Quabbin  is  at  its  best  in  such  days  with  early  summer  freshness,  everything 
green  and  crisp,  the  fields  filled  with  flowers,  the  grasses  waving  madly  in  the 
breeze,  as  the  ponds  and  lakes  beckon  one  to  sail  and  dive  into  the  sparkling 
waters.  Then  how  busy  the  people  were  as  they  opened  camp,  cutting  the 
overgrown  grass,  brush,  and  weeds  germinated  by  last  fall’s  sun  and  rain.  The 
task  of  repainting  boats  and  canoes,  brightening  up  the  docks,  with  the  waters 
echoing  to  the  voices  of  children,  with  smoke  curling  once  again  up  through 
fireplace  chimneys,  all  told  of  happy  men  and  women  rejoicing  that  winter 
and  spring  had  departed  with  their  snow  and  sleet  and  cold;  all  were  ready 
to  welcome  once  again  the  beauties  of  summer  camp  life. 

The  writers  then  told  of  how  happy  the  arrival  of  campers  made  the 
villagers,  especially  those  waiting  for  business  after  a  long  and  weary 
period  of  inactivity.  They  then  described  the  end  of  that  sort  of  a  life 
in  Quabbin,  a  community  without  camps,  without  boom  days,  without 
gardens,  and  even  without  any  semblance  of  a  building  to  denote  “what 
had  been”  in  the  days  before  the  “flood.” 
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They  recalled  the  popularity  of  Greenwich,  its  accessibility  to  fam¬ 
ilies  from  Springfield  and  Worcester,  its  excellent  camping  facilities, 
both  for  campers  or  guests.  They  relate  the  conveniences  of  Quabbin 
Inn,  Riverside  Hotel,  the  Y.M.C.A.  camp  on  Greenwich  Lake,  the 
mecca  for  Holyoke  youngsters,  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  camp 
on  Quabbin  Lake.  This  was  built  by  Alfred  Burgin  of  Springfield,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Charles  Walker.  Soon  after,  scores  of  cottages  dotted 
the  banks  of  the  lake  as  its  popularity  increased. 

Warner  and  Curtis  ponds,  too,  provided  ideal  camping  sites  and  a 
large  Jewish  camp  was  soon  built  for  boys,  a  friendly  competitor  to 
the  Jewish  girls’  camp  on  Quabbin.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
camps  was  on  the  east  Branch  of  the  Swift  River  in  Greenwich,  a  camp 
without  a  lake  front.  It  was  the  former  home  of  Henry  Smith,  titled  by 
local  folks  the  “Smith  Mansion.”  This  was  occupied  by  the  Springfield 
Girls  Club,  and  the  spacious  home  and  extensive  grounds  provided 
ample  space  for  complete  rest,  relaxation,  and  comfort.  The  large  barn 
was  converted  into  a  dormitory  and  assembly  hall,  and  many  quickly- 
arranged  theatricals  were  staged  on  the  estate. 


A  QUABBIN  NEIGHBOR 

Another  link  is  broken,  another  neighbor  gone; 

Another  light  extinguished,  in  this  valley  so  forlorn. 

The  homestead  now  abandoned,  looks  cold,  and  sad,  and  bare; 

Its  windows  stare  like  vacant  eyes;  there’s  no  footstep  on  the  stair. 

Not  by  choice,  dear  homestead,  have  you  been  left  alone, 

But  in  the  March  of  Progress,  they  say  your  doom  has  come. 

You’ll  share  the  fate  of  others,  by  dozens  in  a  row, 

Whose  hallowed  walls  have  been  laid  low,  and  Progress  is  your  foe. 

We  miss  our  peaceful  neighbor,  we  miss  his  cheery  smile, 

We  miss  his  lighted  window,  and  his  visits,  once  in  a  while. 

Of  native  stock,  of  native  birth,  this  was  his  home  by  right; 

But  Progress  said — “It’s  time  to  move”;  there  was  no  use  to  fight. 

His  life  ties  are  uprooted,  to  plant  in  other  soil, 

Midst  new  associations,  he  now  must  live  and  toil. 
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There  seems  no  explanation,  to  satisfy  our  mind; 

When  Progress  in  this  cruel  role  leaves  gloom  and  waste  behind. 

In  our  blest  Home  Eternal,  there’ll  be  no  projects  great 
To  scatter  neighbors  left  and  right,  we’ve  passed  its  golden  gate. 

No  mansions  there,  will  be  laid  low,  beneath  the  wreckers  maul; 
’Twill  be  a  happy  Commonwealth,  with  room  enough  for  all. 

Mabel  L.  Jones 


YOUR  HOME  AND  MY  HOME 

On  yonder  hills  the  golden  sunset  lingers, 

Where  grey  hawks  build  huge  nests  neath  leafy  shade; 
There  are  ancient  trails  long  lost,  almost  forgotten, 
Trails  by  Chief  Quabbin  and  the  Redman  made. 

Jutted  with  rocks  and  broken  knotty  tree  roots, 
Hemmed  in  with  brush  and  tangled  running  vines, 
While  little  sand  dunes  mark  the  gravel  passes, 

To  where  the  two  Swift  Rivers  purl  and  wind. 

Black  alders  bar  our  way  along  the  steep  banks; 

Sweet  grasses  grow  round  clumps  of  broken  brake; 

O’er  shady  cliff,  from  quiet  grassy  coverts 
Come  the  raucous  call  of  geese,  the  honk  of  drake. 

Across  the  meadows  where  these  waters  mingle 
The  Redskins  formed  an  Indian  village  there. 

Great  bows  with  arrows  stopped  stampeding  deer  herds, 
Or  stalked  a  lazy  bruin  to  his  lair. 

Strong  swarthy  squaws  stretched  the  stenching  pelts; 
Coarse  deer  thongs  laced  the  papoose  to  the  trees. 
Where  beady  eyes  watched  glowing  brighter 
Till  lulled  to  sleep  by  Nature’s  sighing  breeze. 

So  long  ago  the  Redmen  have  all  vanished; 

Long  have  these  hillsides  missed  their  stealthy  tread. 
Fine  sands  of  time  have  leveled  low  the  places 
Where  “dust  to  dust”  lay  many  a  weary  Red. 
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Our  forefathers,  progressive  men,  pushed  onward 
To  claim  these  mountains  with  the  fertile  lands. 

Steel  axes  rang  to  cut  and  hew  the  timbers; 

They  formed  our  township  as  today  she  stands. 

A  sturdy  home,  set  well  back  in  the  clearing; 

A  crude  well-sweep  with  bucket  iron  bound; 
Greensward  plowed  deep  for  vegetables  and  sweet  corn, 
With  mother’s  flower  garden,  picket  bound. 

An  oaken  door  on  hand-wrought  hinges  hanging, 

A  hammered  latch  with  thumb  piece  worn  so  thin; 

How  many  times  has  this  door  swung  wide  open, 
Perhaps  to  let  the  children  scamper  in. 

Encroaching  projects  warn  us  from  the  valley — 
History  repeats  itself,  a  rule  steadfast. 

Like  warring  Redskins,  never  looking  backward, 

We  face  the  future  as  we  lived  the  past. 

What  useless  treasures  in  our  musty  garrets 
Unfold  with  care  old  lavender  and  lace; 

Its  folds  caress  the  profile  of  a  lady, 

The  picture  of  a  bride  with  carefree  face. 

Draped  with  black  cobwebs  swaying  in  the  sunshine, 
Thick  with  the  dust  of  many  a  yesterday; 

So  many  things  beneath  the  sagging  rafters, 

A  few  we  save — the  others  cast  away. 

Back  through  the  barren  rooms,  our  steps  resounding, 
Till  we  reach  the  tiny  bedroom  facing  West; 

To  fancy  there  once  more  an  old  red  cradle 
With  a  patchwork  quilt,  so  neatly  tied  and  pressed. 

We  linger  when  we  reach  the  last  worn  threshold; 

The  brass  key  clicks — we  hear  the  brass  bar  slide — 
Locking  within  our  earliest  recollections, 

Until  memories  lead  us  home  at  eventide. 

Jesse  Jones  Prentice 
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WHILE  Men  throughout  the  ages  have  sought  gold  and  other 
precious  metals  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  bullion 
from  sunken  ships  on  the  Seven  Seas,  there  actually  existed  a  gold  mine 
in  Greenwich  which  now  lies  buried  neath  millions  of  gallons  of  water. 
But  this  is  one  instance  where  no  divers  ever  will  penetrate  the  deep  to 
locate  the  treasure. 

The  mine  was  discovered  many  years  before  Greenwich  was  flooded. 
It  was  located  on  the  Francis  Barlow  farm,  and  there  was  never  any 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  genuine  gold.  That  was  settled  by 
assayers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Barlow  family  and  to  doubtful 
neighbors,  long  before  the  State  planned  to  build  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

However,  the  amount  of  gold  was  so  small  that  the  Barlows  found  it 
cost  them  more  to  produce  it  than  it  was  worth.  The  gold  was  deeply 
embedded  in  rock  and  required  considerable  effort  to  separate  it 
from  the  rock.  After  a  number  of  attempts  to  realize  a  profit  from  the 
mining,  the  mine  was  given  up  as  a  losing  proposition.  And  it  can 
be  stated  here  authoritatively  that  when  the  State  purchased  the 
property,  the  gold  mine  was  valued  merely  as  ordinary  soil  in  the 
appraisal  of  the  farm  property. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  have  for  generations  become  discomfited  by 
such  warning  signs  as  “No  Hunting  or  Fishing  Here,”  all  of  such  signs 
carrying  the  usual  penalties  to  be  meted  out  to  violators.  But  in 
Greenwich  they  would  receive  a  pleasant  shock  had  they  come  onto 
the  property  of  William  H.  Walker,  one  of  the  town’s  most  prominent 
citizens.  Mr.  Walker  posted  such  signs  as  the  one  illustrated,  which 
“welcomed”  all  who  wished  to  hunt,  fish,  pick  ferns,  and  evergreens 
on  his  property.  He  only  asked  such  nontrespassers  to  “be  careful 
and  not  set  any  fires.” 

Two  large  posters  have  been  located  in  Greenwich  which  are  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  their  size  and  their  content.  One  advertised  a  “Grand 
Dance”  to  be  held  at  Riverside  Hotel,  Greenwich  Village,  on  “Labor 
Night,”  Monday  Eve,  September  3,  1894,  “to  which  your  company 
with  ladies  is  cordially  invited.”  The  poster  announces  the  floor 
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directors  as  J.  M.  Eddy  and  H.  D.  Johnston,  and  their  aides  as  John 
Grover,  Frank  Stevens  and  Arthur  Thayer.  It  states  the  music  is  by 
the  Wesson  Orchestra  (the  letters  comprising  the  orchestra’s  name  are 
four  inches  high  and  in  very  heavy  type),  and  E.  L.  Wesson  is  listed 
as  prompter.  The  poster  adds,  “dance  tickets,  75  cents;  supper,  50 
cents  per  plate,”  and  concludes  with  the  names  of  E.  L.  Wesson  and 
H.  W.  Whipple  as  proprietors. 

The  other  poster  found  in  Greenwich  advertised  the  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures  of  the  Frank  P.  Hall  store,  indicating  he  was  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  date  on  this  flier,  but  it  was  probably  nearing  the 
time  of  the  first  purchases  of  property  in  that  community  for  reservoir 
purposes.  Included  in  the  articles  for  sale  are  the  following: 

men’s  overcoats  and  jumpers  (this  was  perhaps  intended  as  overalls  and 
jumpers);  boy’s  blouses,  few  of  which  are  either  worn  or  sold  today;  thread 
and  ribbon;  buttons;  flower  pots;  darning  and  crochet  cotton;  silkateen; 
Dutch  ovens;  shovels,  tacks,  nails  and  glass;  lantern  globes;  axle  grease; 
Japalac;  gallon  candy  jars;  Wiard  plow;  egg  cases;  hay  knives;  roll  and  track 
for  barn  door. 

After  listing  numerous  other  articles,  the  bottom  of  the  page  reads, 
“Caterer  on  the  Grounds.”  Ellis  A.  Thayer  of  West  Brookfield  is 
listed  as  the  auctioneer. 

The  printed  town  report  distributed  at  the  yearly  town  meeting  has 
been  a  New  England  institution  since  the  founding  days  of  our  nation. 
The  volume  has  perhaps  in  recent  years  increased  in  size  and  lessened 
in  importance.  Nevertheless,  it  was  ranked  as  a  must  for  reading  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  this  section  of  the  country;  and,  in  the  smaller 
communities,  it  remains  today  a  booklet  of  major  importance.  Within 
its  pages  back  in  the  old  days  the  citizen,  even  though  he  was  but  a  poll 
tax  payer,  could  find  his  name  as  well  as  that  of  his  neighbor,  and  in 
addition,  the  list  of  taxable  property,  personal  and  real  estate,  which 
his  more  fortunate  fellow  man  possessed. 

A  perusal  of  a  Greenwich  annual  report  dated  1877  reveals  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  possessions  each  citizen  owned,  and  was  taxed  for,  and 
the  details  of  the  citizen’s  assets  were  carried  out  scrupulously  by  the 
assessors.  A  citizen  in  those  days  was  taxed  for  money  due  him;  for 
railroad  or  other  securities  he  owned;  for  each  variety  of  animal  he 
possessed;  for  his  stock  in  trade,  be  that  either  a  supply  of  merchandise 
in  a  business,  or  his  equipment  used  regularly  on  a  farm.  The  tax  rates 
in  those  days  were  as  low  as  a  few  dollars  per  thousand  valuation,  but 
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nothing  was  missed  in  the  annual  survey  conducted  by  the  assessors, 
and  such  visits  elicited  replies  concerning  the  most  personal  and  private 
matters  of  the  person  taxed.  It  can  be  added  also  that  the  valuations 
were  small  compared  with  today’s  inflated  prices,  but  it  might  be 
explained  that  incomes  in  the  early  days  were  also  tiny  in  comparison 
with  this  modern  age  of  high  salaries. 

As  a  sample  of  one  Greenwich  taxpayer’s  list,  here  is  that  of  the  first 
name  on  the  1877  report:  Ezra  Alden,  two  horses,  $120;  four  cows,  #120; 
three  young  cattle,  #40;  one  swine,  #10;  barn,  $100;  home,  #200;  farm, 
50  acres,  $700;  hill  lot,  38  acres,  $800;  poll  tax,  #2;  total,  #38.92. 

Stephen  P.  Bailey,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town,  paid  taxes  amount¬ 
ing  to  #449.44  the  same  year.  The  assets  included  railroad  bond 
assessed  at  #10,000;  machinery  of  #500;  stock  in  trade,  #2,500;  horses, 
oxen  and  cows,  and  other  property,  making  his  tax  the  highest  in  the 
village  that  year.  Mrs.  Pauline  Conkey  paid  a  tax  of  #32.37  for  “money 
due,”  #1,800;  and  one  #50  railroad  bond.  Mrs.  Louisa  Coit  paid  a  tax 
of  #1.32  for  a  house,  two  lots,  and  one  cow;  but  an  exemption  of  #500 
brought  her  payment  to  the  low  figure. 

Edward  Haskell  paid  #8.75  for  his  one-third  ownership  of  the  village 
aqueduct;  while  Orand  Hervey  paid  fifty- two  cents  for  owning  a  horse; 
his  poll  tax  cost  him  two  dollars  more.  Mrs.  Sophia  Lavins  was 
assessed  #1,300  for  money  she  loaned,  and  she  also  paid  a  tax  on  a  bond 
she  had  in  her  possession. 

The  listings  provided  sufficient  information  to  make  certain  everyone 
knew  much  of  the  other  fellow’s  business,  and  such  items  were  closely 
scanned  when  the  annual  reports  were  published.  The  same  volume 
contains  the  report  of  the  school  committee,  which  raps  the  voters  for 
their  failure  to  make  improvements  in  the  schoolhouses.  The  members 
charged  the  children  were  using  the  same  hard  seats  that  were  in  use 
half  a  century  before,  and  declares  the  citizens  have  little  regard  for 
the  posteriors  of  the  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  sit  comfortably. 

The  committee  listed  six  schools  with  the  highest  attendance  in  any 
of  them  announced  as  twenty  and  the  lowest  at  eight.  The  parents 
were  criticized  for  their  failure  to  teach  their  young  the  cultivation  of 
virtue  and  morals,  explaining  such  teaching  is  required  of  the  teachers, 
but  should  be  advanced  by  the  parents.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
averaged  twenty-three  dollars  monthly,  and  in  1877  the  committee 
invested  in  “one  globe  of  good  quality”  to  add  to  the  teaching  equip¬ 
ment.  The  purchase  of  cheap  ones  would  be  little  more  than  “so  many 
balls  upon  their  axes,”  the  committee  declared.  The  town  spent  nine 
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hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  on  its  schools  during  the  year,  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  teaching,  sixty-four  dollars  for  firewood,  and  the 
balance  for  incidentals;  books  cost  fifteen  dollars  in  the  period. 

The  schools  in  Greenwich  during  the  1877  period  and  for  many  years 
prior  and  following  that  year  were  in  session  but  six  months  of  each 
year.  Boys  and  girls  were  helping  their  parents  to  run  the  farms  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  seasons.  Only  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
community  did  the  schools  conduct  sessions  throughout  the  ten  months 
period  as  is  general  now  throughout  the  nation. 

An  unusual  item  found  in  the  annual  report  was  the  payment  by  the 
town  of  $10.70  to  investigate  the  alleged  poisoning  of  one  Shubael 
Vaughan;  this  was  probably  a  police  case.  Another  instance  is  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1.75  for  “laudanum”  for  one  T.  Vaughn,  listed  as  “expenses 
away  from  the  almshouse.”  Incidentally,  the  inventory  of  the  alms¬ 
house  showed  one  pair  of  oxen,  three  cows,  one  “shote,”  fifteen  hens, 
together  with  stocks  of  hay,  straw  and  farming  tools,  as  well  as  plank 
and  bridge  timber.  And  despite  the  cartoons  which  frequently  depict 
country  stores  with  their  “barrel  of  crackers,”  such  an  asset  is  shown 
in  the  supplies  for  the  almshouse.  The  report  closed  with  a  summary  of 
the  real  estate  valuation  of  one  hundred  ninety-six  thousand 
dollars;  personal  property,  sixty-four  thousand  dollars;  number  of 
polls,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three;  and  the  tax  rate  which 
amounted  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  one  hundred  dollar 
valuation. 

In  1895,  the  library  trustees  decided  to  provide  better  privileges 
to  the  people  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  and  authorized  one  Samuel 
Edson  to  bring  books  from  the  library  to  the  post  office  each  Saturday 
for  the  convenience  of  readers.  He  was  paid  eight  dollars  for  this  work 
for  four  months  that  year. 

The  school  committee  that  year  reported  an  unusual  absentee  condi¬ 
tion,  attributing  much  of  it  to  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever.  New  books 
were  substituted  for  torn  and  out-of-date  books  during  the  school  term. 
Fannie  Walker  was  school  superintendent  in  1895. 

Four  years  later  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  was  added  to  the 
reports.  Marriages  in  1899  totaled  six;  births,  five;  and  deaths,  twelve. 
An  odd  caption  for  snow  plowing  appeared  in  this  issue;  it  was  styled  as 
“Pathing  Snow,”  and  the  expenses  totaled  $240.  The  loss  of  Number 
Two  Schoolhouse  by  fire  in  1898  resulted  in  the  permanent  closing  of 
the  school,  and  the  committee  recommended  the  consolidation  of 
schools  to  eliminate  some  of  the  scattered  school  buildings. 
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The  1919  report  is  much  larger  and  covers  more  town  departments 
than  any  up  to  that  period.  Included  in  it  is  a  list  of  all  of  the  books  in 
the  library,  the  catalogue  containing  the  titles,  authors’  names,  and 
their  library  markings.  The  school  superintendent’s  report  makes 
mention  of  the  acquisition  of  two  new  teachers  during  the  year,  one  a 
college  graduate,  the  other  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school. 

A  bit  of  unintentional  humor  is  injected  into  one  part  of  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  report  when  he  stated,  “from  the  standpoint  of  health  the 
distance  at  the  village  school  between  the  front  of  the  building  and  the 
out-house  is  too  great  for  the  children,  especially  the  little  ones,  in 
winter  and  spring  to  walk.”  Chemical  closets  might  be  installed  to  aid 
the  situation,  he  recommended,  feeling  this  would  improve  both  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  children.  The  school  census  that  year  totaled 
fifty- two  boys  and  girls. 

The  decline  in  population  in  preparation  for  the  eventual  evacuation 
of  Greenwich  is  readily  forecast  in  the  annual  reports  beginning  in  the 
middle  1920’s.  The  school  census  dropped  to  a  mere  thirty-two; 
schoolteachers  resigned  to  take  positions  elsewhere;  the  consolidation 
of  the  schools  had  been  effected,  and  even  the  size  of  the  annual  report 
dwindled.  Many  new  town  officials  were  elected  to  replace  others  who 
had  moved  away,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  heads  of  town 
departments  were  entirely  dispensed  with,  all  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  the  town  had  but  a  brief  time  to  live. 

STORY  OF  THE  TOE 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  named  Nob  Shaw,  who  worked  for  a  Mr.  Tourtellott. 
Nob  was  bothered  by  a  sore  toe  and  he  asked  Mr.  Tourtellott  what  he  could 
do  to  cure  it.  Mr.  Tourtellott  advised  him  that  a  sure  cure  was  to  cut  it  off. 
Nob  requested  Mr.  Tourtellott  to  do  just  that.  His  bluff  being  called,  Mr. 
Tourtellott  refused,  so  Nob  took  a  chisel  and  hammer  and  proceeded  to  cut  off  his 
toe.  He  picked  it  up  and  placing  it  in  his  vest  pocket  proceeded  to  walk  from 
Greenwich  Village  to  Greenwich  Plains  where  he  called  upon  Dr.  Gould  and 
asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  a  sore  toe.  Dr.  Gould  replied  he  would  have 
to  see  it  first  so  Nob  reached  in  his  vest  pocket  and  pulled  out  the  toe  for  the 
doctor  to  examine. 


ODD  EPITAPHS 

Here  lies  a  Peck,  which  some  men  say 
Was  first  of  all  a  Peck  of  clay; 

This  wrought  with  skill  divine,  while  fresh, 
Became  a  curious  Peck  of  flesh. 

Through  various  forms  its  Maker  ran, 
Then  adding  breath  made  Peck  a  man; 
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Full  fifty  years  Peck  felt  life’s  troubles 
Till  death  relieved  a  Peck  of  troubles; 

Then  fell  poor  Peck,  as  all  things  must. 

And  here  he  lies — a  Peck  of  dust. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sarah  Sexton, 

Who  as  a  wife  did  never  vex  one. 

We  can’t  say  that  for  her  at  the  next  stone. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Ann  Mann, 

Who  lived  an  old  woman, 

And  died  an  old  Mann. 

Here  lies  one  Box  within  another; 

The  one  of  wood 
Was  very  good; 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  t’other. 

Here  lies  a  man  that  was  Knott  born, 

His  father  was  Knott  before  him, 

He  lived  Knott,  and  did  Knott  die, 

Yet  underneath  this  stone  doth  lie. 

Little  Johnny  had  a  purple  monkey 
Climbing  up  a  yellow  stick, 

Little  Johnny  licked  the  purple  paint  off, 
And  it  made  him  deathly  sick. 

They  stirred  him  up  with  calomel, 

They  tried  to  move  his  liver, 

But  all  in  vain,  his  little  soul 
Was  wafted  o’er  the  River. 

It  was  a  cough  that  carried  him  off, 

It  was  a  coffin  they  carried  him  off  in. 

On  a  maid  of  honor: 

Here  lies  (the  Lord  have  mercy  on  her) 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  maids  of  honour: 

She  was  young,  slender,  and  pretty; 

She  died  a  maid — the  more’s  the  pity. 

Here  lies  me  and  my  three  daughters, 
Brought  here  by  using  Seidlitz  waters. 

If  we  had  stuck  to  epsom  salts, 

We  wouldn’t  have  been  here  in  these  vaults. 


Town  of  Greenwich  -  Last  Days 

GREENWICH  conducted  its  last  election  in  1938,  and  at  the  same 
time  voted  its  last  appropriations.  The  list  of  town  officers  and 
the  budget  approved  follows : 

Moderator,  Lewis  Johnston;  town  clerk,  Lillian  Johnston;  treasurer,  Sally 
Parker;  tax  collector,  Stanwood  King;  selectman,  welfare  board  member  and 
assessor  (three-year  term),  George  Smith;  school  committee  (three-year  term), 
Lindolph  Parker;  library  trustees,  Lillian  Johnston,  Edna  Moore;  tree  warden, 
Asa  King;  cemetery  commissioner,  Cyprian  Uracius  (three-year  term);  two- 
year  term,  George  Smith. 

Auditor,  Lillian  Johnston;  constables,  Cyprian  Uracius  and  Lewis  Johns¬ 
ton;  surveyors  of  wood  and  lumber,  Howard  Price,  Lewis  Johnston  and 
George  Smith;  director  of  County  Extension  Service,  Cyprian  Uracius. 

Appropriations:  town  officers,  $1,100;  schools,  $6,200;  highways,  $570; 
bridges,  $500;  public  welfare,  $850;  library,  dog  tax  and  cemeteries,  $25; 
contingent  fund,  $700;  snow  removal,  $1,200;  state-road  work,  $500;  voca¬ 
tional  aid,  $100;  fire  warden,  $100;  reserved  fund,  $600;  old-age  assistance, 
$360;  moth  work,  $200;  tree  warden,  $50;  soldiers  relief,  $300;  total,  $13,355. 

The  election  and  appropriations  meeting,  the  final  regular  meeting 
in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  year  history  of  the  town,  was 
attended  by  but  thirty-six  of  the  registered  voters  listed.  The  date  was 
February  14,  and  despite  the  inclement  weather  seven  came  from  out- 
of-town  to  participate.  One  was  from  Longmeadow,  four  from  Am¬ 
herst  and  two  from  Belchertown.  The  election  was  held  in  the  morning, 
and  the  few  present  went  through  the  customary  routine  of  marking 
their  ballots  as  seriously  as  they  and  their  forebears  had,  during  the 
long  existence  of  the  town. 

Many  brought  their  families  with  them  and  planned  to  spend  the 
day  in  visiting  the  few  remaining  neighbors  left  in  the  community. 
They  also  took  along  their  dinners,  not  forgetting  the  babies’  bottles 
to  keep  them  quiet  as  they  chatted  over  former  days.  The  Grange, 
however,  surprised  the  visitors  by  serving  its  customary  town  meeting 
dinner  and,  during  the  meal,  voters,  election  officials,  and  visitors 
neglected  the  polls  while  they  dined. 

The  financial  business  session  followed  the  noon  meal,  and  all 
formality  was  dispensed  with  as  anyone  was  invited  to  speak  on  articles 
without  even  addressing  the  chair.  Committees  were  named  to  handle 
trust  funds  for  school,  library,  and  cemetery  purposes;  School  Super¬ 
intendent  William  Nickerson  read  a  letter  from  the  Metropolitan 
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Commission  stating  if  there  were  sufficient  students  left  in  the  town 
who  wanted  to  continue  their  studies  after  April  1,  the  schools  might 
be  continued.  The  remaining  villagers  greeted  this  announcement  with 
considerable  satisfaction. 

The  polls  were  then  closed  with  Mrs.  Daisy  Parker  casting  the  final 
ballot.  A  hush  greeted  Lewis  Johnston’s  request  for  a  motion  to  ad¬ 
journ,  and  it  required  the  stoical  action  of  Cyprian  Uracius  to  make 
such  a  motion.  Thus  passed  the  final  annual  town  meeting  of  the 
more  than  two-century-old  community,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  yearly  voting  in  the  history  of  Greenwich.  In  charge  of  the 
session  were  Selectman  King,  Sally  Parker,  Charles  Walker,  and  Alfred 
Holsman.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  combination  town  hall- 
schoolhouse,  and  Grange  Hall.  Desks  were  pushed  out  of  the  way  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  newspapermen,  photographers  and 
onlookers. 

Greenwich  held  its  last  meeting,  a  special  gathering  to  officially 
mark  the  end  of  the  town’s  existence,  on  April  21,  1938,  almost  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years  after  its  first  town  meeting  of  April  20, 
1754.  The  meeting  had  been  widely  publicized  in  the  press,  sixty-five 
persons  were  in  attendance.  The  number  included  newsmen  and 
photographers,  former  townsmen  as  well  as  a  number  of  visitors  who 
wanted  to  be  in  on  the  death. 

The  dimly-lighted  hall  where  the  session  was  held  added  little  to 
assuage  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  and  former  residents  of  the  little 
Quabbin  Valley  community.  Large  lamps  of  the  kerosene  type  supplied 
the  illumination,  but  the  low  spirits  of  the  voters  would  have  been  raised 
but  little  had  the  hall  glittered  with  today’s  most  modern  lighting. 

They  were  there  to  take  part  in  the  official  extinction  of  their  be¬ 
loved  township,  and  they  prepared  stoically  to  complete  the  stern  job 
and  finish  their  hard  task  as  soon  as  possible. 

Only  seven  citizens  took  any  official  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
they  consisted  of  Moderator  Lewis  Johnston;  his  wife,  Lillian,  who 
was  town  clerk;  Selectman  Stanwood  King;  Treasurer  Sally  Parker; 
Charles  Walker;  and  Alfred  Holsman. 

It  was  necessary  to  push  back  the  school  desks  in  the  old  building 
to  make  room  for  the  visitors,  and  a  lantern  hung  on  the  railing  of  the 
outside  steps  to  afford  lighting  for  those  attending.  Of  the  four  articles 
under  consideration,  the  one  calling  for  the  most  discussion  pertained 
to  a  memorial  to  war  veterans  and  townspeople.  One  voter  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  townsmen  took  no  part  in  the  Civil  War,  despite 
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the  fact  it  was  generally  believed  a  sizable  number  had  participated 
in  the  conflict.  Mrs.  Cassie  Crane,  former  newspaper  correspondent, 
advised  the  town  officials  that  Greenwich  sent  forty  men  to  that  war, 
and  several  were  killed  in  action. 

In  conducting  the  session,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  most  efficient  dance 
prompter  in  Quabbin  Valley,  constantly  reverted  to  the  vernacular 
of  his  avocation  when  calling  for  votes  on  motions  made  and  discussed. 
In  a  single  breath  and  with  a  rapidity  that  was  his  custom  at  dances, 
he  would  say:  “All  in  favor  signify  by  the  raising  of  hands,  hands  down; 
contrary,  in  the  same  manner,  hands  down,  it  is  a  vote.”  This  ability 
and  it  might  be  added,  agility,  to  note  immediately  the  count  for  or 
against  a  motion,  brought  out  smiles  and  chuckles  from  the  onlookers 
who  had  never  before  witnessed  Mr.  Johnston  in  action. 

One  of  the  impressive  actions  of  the  voters  was  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Walker  to  select  a  tree  from  the  town  forest  as  a  memorial  to  his 
brother,  Stephen,  the  lone  Greenwich  victim  of  World  War  I.  The 
tree  was  ordered  placed  in  a  prominent  place  in  Quabbin  Park  Ceme¬ 
tery  with  a  bronze  plate  to  signify  the  esteem  his  townspeople  had 
for  their  citizen  who  had  died  in  service. 

Considerable  discussion  resulted  when  the  question  of  transferring  a 
five  hundred  dollar  fund  from  the  Sabin  estate  was  brought  up  for 
action.  Several  town  officials  expressed  their  opinion  no  such  fund 
existed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  in  case  this  fund  did  exist,  it  be 
donated  to  the  Pelham  schools.  The  library  fund  was  donated  to  the 
New  Salem  Library,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  Greenwich  Library’s 
collection  of  over  three  thousand  books,  and  the  final  action  of  the  meeting 
was  the  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  the  townspeople  and  its  war  veterans  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery. 

Charles  Walker  and  Lewis  Johnston  were  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  memorial.  Mrs.  Sara  Loux,  seventy-nine,  was  the  oldest  Greenwich 
native  present,  while  the  youngest  was  fourteen-months  old  Joan  Ann 
Parker,  the  daughter  of  Town  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Sally  Parker.  Exactly 
one-half  of  the  Greenwich  Boy  Scout  troop  was  in  attendance;  he  was 
ten-year-old  Reginald  Prentice.  Among  the  others  attending  the 
meeting  were  Engineer  Fred  Gow  of  the  Commission  and  his  wife; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Lego  of  Ware,  former  residents;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Marcil  (Mrs.  Marcil  was  former  Greenwich  resident);  Mrs. 
Stanwood  King;  Miss  Mary  Walker  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  H.  Walker;  Mrs.  Charles  Walker;  and  Harrison 
Thrasher,  for  many  years  the  rural  mail  carrier  in  the  district. 
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The  last  days  of  the  Greenwich  schools  actually  took  place  in  June 
x93 8,  when  the  final  graduation  exercises  were  held.  But  the  school¬ 
teachers  who  remained  through  the  latter  weeks  of  the  town’s  existence 
took  special  care  that  the  time-honored  May  party  of  the  pupils  was 
not  to  be  neglected.  This  event  was  staged  by  two  teachers,  the 
Misses  Helen  McMullen  and  Ann  Connor,  and  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  grammar  grades  was  given  a  part. 

A  rehearsal  of  the  Maypole  dance  was  held  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newsmen  and  photographers,  and  the  youngsters,  attired 
in  their  pretty  white  dresses  and  suits,  afforded  an  excellent  picture 
for  the  gathering  of  onlookers.  Scores  of  persons  driving  through  the 
town  to  inspect  the  reservoir  project  stopped  to  witness  the  exercises. 
These  took  place  on  the  Common,  directly  in  front  of  the  school,  and 
Janet  Spink,  ten  years  of  age,  was  the  May-Queen. 

The  visible  joy  and  happiness  of  the  youngsters  in  their  party  dresses 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  their  surroundings,  for  with  the  exception  of 
their  schoolhouse,  there  was  not  a  single  building  left  standing  in  the 
area  for  two  or  more  miles  around.  In  spite  of  a  high  wind,  the  children 
went  through  their  complete  program,  the  ribbons  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys  and  girls  swirling  through  space  as  they  danced  about  the  high 
pole  in  front  of  which  was  the  crowned  “Queen,”  Janet. 

Wild  flowers  decorated  her  throne,  and  the  scene  in  which  all  of  the 
children  marched  to  the  throne  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  “first 
lady,”  caused  many  of  the  spectators  to  hide  their  heads  in  simple 
grief.  But  the  little  ones  were  too  happy  in  their  acting  to  waste  any 
time  grieving  over  the  fact  that  this  was  their  last  May  dance.  Their 
names  are  here  recorded: 

“Queen”  Janet  Spink;  Mary,  Francis,  and  Calvin  Ewell;  Marjorie  and  Charles 
Thrasher;  Dan  Parker;  Jimmie  Robert;  Frances  McCann;  Sidney  and  Jane 
Spink;  Jimmie  Doubleday;  Mary  Jones;  Bernice  Johnston;  Phyllis  Merrill; 
Reginald  Prentice;  and  Clifton  Pierce. 

The  final  graduation  of  Greenwich  school  was  held  early  in  June  1938, 
with  a  complete  program  which  followed  closely  the  type  held  for  so 
many  decades  previously.  Fortunately  the  youngsters  were  not  at  the 
age  when  they  realized  that  this  was  their  final  appearance  as  Green¬ 
wich  school  children,  but  the  sight  of  the  fresh,  clear-eyed  children, 
attired  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  surrounded  by  a  bountiful  array  of 
wild  flowers,  was  too  much  for  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  to 
withstand  without  a  display  of  deep  emotion. 

The  teachers,  Miss  Helen  McMullen  and  Miss  Ann  Connor,  aided 
by  the  members  of  the  school  committee,  had  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
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make  the  last  graduation  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Miss  McMullen 
wrote  the  class  song  which  described  the  extinction  of  Greenwich,  and  she 
also  played  the  violin  for  the  singing  with  Miss  Connor  playing  the  piano. 

Each  child  was  given  a  part  to  play  in  the  exercises,  and  each 
beamed  with  happiness  on  receiving  his  or  her  diploma.  Because  of  the 
fact  this  was  the  last  graduation  and  the  class  song  was  so  applicable 
to  the  occasion,  the  words,  adopted  to  the  tune  of  the  “Old  Refrain, ” 
are  printed  here. 

To  our  dear  Greenwich,  we  leave  our  love, 

Our  honor,  loyalty,  and  courage  too; 

Our  thoughts  will  linger  here,  though  waters  flow 
O’er  all  our  homes,  and  farms,  and  schoolhouse  too. 

The  woodlands  are  to  us  a  guiding  star 
To  lead  us  on,  in  paths  of  duty  far; 

With  eager  hearts  do  we  our  love  outpour, 

Oh  Greenwich,  though  from  you  we  all  must  go. 

And  so  we  sing  our  final,  farewell  song, 

A  token  of  our  love,  secure  and  strong. 

And  when  from  Greenwich  we  all  must  part, 

Her  memories  will  be  deep  down  in  our  hearts. 

Thus  ended  the  Greenwich  schools,  which  were  first  established  by 
the  General  Court  in  its  settlement  of  Narragansett  Township  in  1736. 
Their  first  sessions  had  been  held  immediately  after  the  Greenwich 
church  became  a  reality,  two  centuries  before  the  final  graduation 
exercises. 

The  final  meeting  of  Greenwich  Grange  was  held  June  16,  1938,  in 
conjunction  with  Enfield  Grange.  State  officials  were  in  attendance 
to  accept  the  charters  of  both  groups.  The  proceedings  were  brief  and 
were  preceded  by  a  supper  served  by  the  women  of  the  Grange.  The 
ceremonies  were  held  in  the  small  hall  in  the  store  building  in  the  center 
of  Enfield,  and  a  sizable  crowd  of  neighboring  Grangers  was  present. 
State  Master  Everett  Stone  and  his  suite  officiated  at  the  charter 
presentation.  The  last  officers  of  the  Grange  were: 

Master,  Howard  White;  overseer,  Lewis  Johnston;  lecturer,  Mabel  Jones; 
steward,  Edward  Saunders;  assistant  steward,  Raymond  Crockwell;  chaplain, 
Laura  White;  treasurer,  Mabel  Pierce;  secretary,  Lillian  Johnston;  gate¬ 
keeper,  Webster  Parker;  Ceres,  Dorothy  King;  Pomona,  Sally  Parker;  Flora, 
Celia  Doubleday;  lady  assistant  steward,  Ruth  Crockwell;  pianist,  Ruth 
Jones;  executive  committee,  Daisy  Parker,  Harrison  Pierce,  Cyprian  Uracius. 
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GREENWICH  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF  1861  (Total  Number— 217) 


Alden,  Abel 
Alden,  Adison 
Alden,  Festrus 
Allen,  David 
Allen,  Fanny 
Ayres,  Ezra  L. 

Ayres,  Rheola 

Bailey,  Eber  W. 
Bailey,  Stephen  P. 
Barnard,  Ebenezar 
Billings,  Lorenzo 
Billings,  Lorenzo  L. 
Blackmer,  David 
Blackmer,  Lucius  K. 
Blodget,  Colward  P. 
Blodget,  Erastus 
Bond,  Alfred 
Bond,  Marvin 
Brooks,  Gardner 
Brown,  Colwin 
Brown,  Henry  M. 
Brown,  Zenus  W. 
Bruce,  Henry  L. 
Butterfield,  Alonzo  M. 

Caswell,  Miram 
Chapin,  George 
Clark,  Daniel 
Clifford,  Plinny 
Colton,  David 


Cooley,  Zelotus  J. 
Crawford,  Mary 
Curtis,  Erastus 
Cutler,  Daniel 
Cutler,  Smith  D. 

Davis,  Elizabeth 
Davis,  Elizabeth,  2d 
Davis,  Lorenzo 
Day,  Denison 
Doak,  Albert  L. 
Doolittle,  Cyrenus 
Douglas,  Jeremiah 
Douglas,  Stephen 
Douglas,  William  S. 
Drewry,  Thomas 
Drinkwetter,  Elery 
Drinkwetter,  William 

Earl,  Luke 
Earl,  James  M. 
Edson,  Sarah 
Estey,  Aloah 
Estey,  Eleazar 
Estey,  L.  B. 

Estey,  Lucinda 

Foley,  James  O. 
Foster,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Franklin 


Fuller,  George  A. 

Fuller,  James  E. 

Fuller,  Jonathan  S. 
Fuller,  Luther  D. 

Fuller,  Sarah 

Gibbs,  Lydia 
Gibbs,  Sullivan 
Gilbert,  Moses 
Gilmore,  Thomas  E. 
Gilmore,  Thomas  S. 
Goodell,  J.  M. 
Goodnough,  William 
Gray,  Darius  S. 

Gray,  Moses 
Gray,  William 
Green,  Francis 
Grout,  John 

Hadstadt,  Franklin 
Hale,  Samuel  V.  Chester 
Haley,  William  K. 
Hannum,  Charles 
Haskell,  Ira 
Haskell,  Peres  T. 
Haskell,  William 
Hill,  Elisha 
Hill,  James 
Holden,  Josiah 
Howard,  Elbridge  C. 
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Johnston,  Chester 
Jordan,  John  N. 
Jordan,  John  T. 

Kelly,  Smith 

Leonard,  Dwight 
Leonard,  Miram 
Levins,  Miram 
Lincoln,  David 
Loud,  Cyrus 

Mann,  Joab 
Manly,  Charles 
Manly,  Charles  A. 
Manly,  William  K. 
Marcy,  Lanan 
Marcy,  William  A. 
Marsh,  Miram 
McGowan,  Patrick 
Miller,  Clark 
Miller,  Sylvester  J. 
Morgan,  John  N. 
Morgan,  J.  W. 

Newcomb,  Anson  F. 
Newcomb,  David 
Newton,  Harmon 
Newton,  Miram 
Newton,  Polly 

Olds,  Jarvis 
Olds,  Josiah 

Parker,  Daniel 
Parkhurst,  Jacob 
Parkhurst,  Plinny 
Phipps,  Aaron 
Pomroy,  Cyrus 
Pomroy,  Henry  T. 
Pool,  Eliza  A. 
Powers,  Angeline  T. 
Powers,  Chandler  M. 
Powers,  Charles  N. 
Powers,  Cyrus 
Powers,  Francis 
Powers,  Franklin 
Powers,  Nathaniel 


Powers,  Otis 
Priest,  Alonzo 

Riccord,  Andrew  C. 
Riccord,  Charles  S. 
Richards,  James 
Richards,  Marshall 
Richardson,  George  W. 
Rider,  James 
Robins,  Henry 
Rogers,  David 
Rogers,  Seth 
Root,  Calvin  S.  Leve 
Root,  Jabez  B. 

Root,  John 
Root,  Sylvester 
Ruddoc,  William 
Rupel,  David 
Rupel,  Nathan  P. 

Rupell,  John  S. 

Sanderson,  Lysander 
Sears,  Henry  T. 

Sears,  Turner 
Shaw,  Presby 
Shaw,  Samuel  L. 

Sibley,  Benonah  M. 
Sibley,  Chandler  G. 
Sibley,  C.  G.  S.  Benonah 
Simmons,  Cook 
Simmons,  Martin 
Sloan,  James 
Smith,  Elias 
Smith,  Jonathan  P. 
Smith,  Thomas  V.  Elias 
Snow,  Frederic 
Snow,  Zeba 
Spooner,  Asa 
Spooner,  Elijah 
Spooner,  Zelotus 
Sprout,  Alfred  L. 

Sprout,  Elmore 
Stephens,  Samuel 
Sturtevant,  Charles  O. 

Thayer,  Nathan 
Thayer,  Stephen  D. 
Thomas,  Charles  N. 
Thomas,  Grael 


Thompson,  Charles  E. 
Thompson,  Ezra 
Thrasher,  Charles 
Thrasher,  John 
Tiffin,  Henry 
Topliff,  Nathaniel 
Tourtellott,  Daniel 
Tourtellott,  Linus 
Tourtellott,  Merrick 
Tourtellott,  William 
Town,  Charles  R. 
Town,  George  W. 
Town,  Truman 
Trask,  Danforth 
Trask,  William  A. 

Upton,  Grace 

Vaughn,  Horace  N. 
Vaughn,  Nathan  P. 
Vaughn,  Samuel  K. 
Vaughn,  Shaubael 

Wait,  Rheola 
Wait,  Thomas 
Walker,  Caleb 
Walker,  Ezra 
Walker,  Mary  N.  Vasti 
Walker,  Thomas  P. 
Warner,  Cullen 
Warner,  John 
Warner,  John  T. 
Warren,  S. 

Wheeler,  Cyrus 
Wheeler,  George  M. 
Wheeler,  John  A. 
Whipple,  Lendall 
Whitcomb,  Baxter  M. 
Whitcomb,  Simon 
Widows,  Hirds 
Winter,  Horatio  W. 
Winter,  Willard 
Wiswell,  David 
Wyatt,  David 
Wyatt,  Stephen 

Young,  Andrew 
Young,  Elias  S. 
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TABLE  OF  AGGREGATES 

for  the  Town  of  Greenwich  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  as  Assessed  May  I,  1 86 1 


Number  of  polls 

188 

Total  tax  on  polls 

$229.35 

Total  value  of  personal  estate 

$84,300.00 

Total  value  of  real  estate 

$191,482.00 

Total  tax  for  state,  county,  town  purposes 

$2,415.70 

Tax  for  highways 

$600.00 

Rate  per  cent  of  total  tax 

i-3 

Rate  per  cent  highways 

3-5 

Total  valuation 

$275,350.00 

Number  of  dwelling  houses 

144 

Number  of  horses 

155 

Number  of  cows 

333 

Number  of  sheep 

287 

Total  acres  of  land  taxed 

11,191 

The  foregoing  list  was  sworn  to  by  Assessors  Cullen  Warner  and  Marvin  Bond  before 
Stephen  Douglas,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  December  6,  1861  in  Greenwich,  Massachusetts. 


GREENWICH  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF  1893  (Total  Number— 191) 


Alden,  Ezra  P.  S. 
Alden,  Theodore  F.  L. 
Allen,  Mrs.  David 
Anderson,  Frank 
Avery,  William  F. 

Bailey,  Stephen  P. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Roselin 
Barlow,  Francis  N. 
Barnes,  Loren  A. 
Barnes,  Orcutt  M. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary 
Beals,  Nathan  A. 
Berry,  Monroe  W. 
Billings,  Frank 
Billings,  Joseph 
Billings,  Lorenzo  L. 
Billings,  Thomas 
Blackmer,  Amos  H. 
Blodgett,  Edward  P. 
Brooks,  Burt  V. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Bruce,  Henry  L. 

Carrick,  William  R. 
Caswell,  Hiram  K. 
Caswell,  Mylon 
Caswell,  Mrs.  Mylon 
Clapp,  Leroy 


Clark,  Horace 
Clark,  James  T. 
Cleveland,  Alvin 
Clifford,  Albert  P. 
Clifford,  Mrs.  Efhe 
Clifford,  Pliny 
Coit,  Charles  B. 
Cutler,  Daniel  S. 

Davis,  Lorenzo 
Dill,  William  L. 
Doake,  Mrs.  Albert  L. 
Doake,  William  S. 
Doubleday,  Amos 
Douglas,  Catherine  C. 
Douglas,  William  S. 
Drinkwater,  Charles 
Duncan,  George  N. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Edson,  Clarence  P. 
Estey,  Samuel 

Felton,  Webster  F. 
Fewell,  William  H. 
Freeman,  Mellen  J. 
Frye,  Washington  P. 

Gibbs,  George  T. 
Giffin,  William  H. 


Glazier,  Henry  I. 
Glazier,  Walter  H. 
Goodell,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Gould,  Mrs.  Althusia 
Gould,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Gould,  Frank  M. 
Granger,  Mrs.  Florilla 
Grey,  Adonijah  L. 

Hale,  William  R. 

Hall,  Frank  P. 
Hampton,  Stephen 
Harrington,  Clinton  P. 
Haskell,  Charles  W. 
Haskell,  Edward  P. 
Hay,  Mrs.  Dolly 
Hay,  Robert 
Hodgkin,  Charles 
Hodgkin,  Henry  B. 
Hughes,  William 
Hunter,  Austin 
Hunter,  David  M. 
Hunter,  Edward  M. 
Hunter,  Walter  L. 

Johnson,  Leon  W. 
Johnson,  Pibbles 
Johnston,  Henry  D. 
Joslyn,  George  F. 
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Kelley,  Eugene  C. 
Kelley,  George  S. 

King,  Alfred  C. 

King,  Edward  T. 

King,  George 

Lague,  Timothy 
Leonard,  Charles  E. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Abbie 
Lincoln,  Eugene  W. 
Lincoln,  John  V. 

Litch,  Jospeh  E. 

Lochlan,  Miss  Helen  B. 
Lyman,  Henry  M. 

Magrath,  George  T. 
Magrath,  Mrs.  Maryann 
Manley,  Charles  A. 
Manley,  William  R. 
Mason,  George  H. 

Miller,  Clarence  E. 
Miller,  Frederick  L. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Mary 
Moore,  Emroy  A. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Celia 
Mudgett,  Jonathan  B. 
Mudgett,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Nevins,  Edward 
Nevins,  George  E. 
Nevins,  Miss  Nellie 
Newcomb,  Anson  F. 
Newcomb,  Charles  A. 
Newton,  Eugene  H. 
Newton,  Frederick  H. 
Newton,  Hiram 
Nutting,  Brigham 

Olds,  Mrs.  Eliza 


Parker,  Abel  O. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Parker,  Frank  L. 
Parkhurst,  Pliny 
Phipps,  George  E. 
Pomeroy,  Henry  T. 
Pomeroy,  Mrs.  L.  A.  T. 
Powers,  Chandler  M. 
Powers,  Charles  A. 
Powers,  Charles  N. 
Powers,  Franklin  C. 
Powers,  George  L. 
Powers,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Powers,  John 
Powers,  Miss  Lavina 

Record,  Charles  S. 

Rice,  Lyman 
Richards,  James  L. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Mary 
Rogers,  Frank 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Sally 
Rogers,  Seth 
Rogers,  Willie  B. 

Root,  Albert  L. 

Root,  Elliott  H. 

Root,  Jabez  B. 

Root,  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Russell,  John  S. 

Russell,  Nathan  P. 
Russell,  Samuel  W. 

Sears,  Oscar  H. 

Shaw,  George  L. 
Shumway,  Miss  Lucy 
Sibley,  Clark  R. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Mary 
Simmons,  Mrs.  Sally 
Simmons,  William 
Sloan,  Mrs.  Celia 
Smith,  Henry  W. 


Spooner,  Zelotes 
Sprout,  Alfred  L. 
Stevens,  Albert 
Stockwell,  Simon  F. 

Theroux,  Alexander 
Thomas,  Charles  H. 
Thomas,  Will  H. 
Thrasher,  Frederick  A. 
Thrasher,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Thrasher,  John 
Thrasher,  Joseph  L. 

Upton,  Edward  L. 
Upton,  Lewis 

Vaughan,  Edgar  O. 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Vaughan,  Horace  H. 
Vaughan,  Martin 
Vaughan,  Sylvanus  L. 

Wales,  Henry  C. 

Wales,  Samantha  H. 
Walker,  Mrs.  Clara  B. 
Walker,  George  B. 
Walker,  Miss  Mary 
Walker,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Walker,  Miss  Vashti 
Walker,  William  H. 
Warren,  Samuel 
Wesson,  Edward  L. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Wheeler,  George  W. 
Wheeler,  John  A. 
Wheeler,  Marshal  J. 
Whipple,  Hosea  W. 
Whipple,  Lindall 
Whipple,  Warren  L. 
Woods,  Henry  M. 
Wyatt,  Stephen  H. 


GREENWICH 

Residents — August  5,  1938  (Total  Number  — 65) 
Ader,  Chester  F. — Mildred  M.  (wife) — 1  small  child 

Bargerstock,  Duffey,  L. 

Bargerstock,  Mildred  L. 

Barlow,  George 
Barlow,  Ellis 
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Carrick,  William  R. 

Chapin,  Arthur 
Chapin,  Linda  E. 

Clifford,  Rutherford  A. 

Clifford,  Aba  J. 

Coolbroth,  Donald  S. 

Coolbroth,  Doris 

Crane,  Harry  D. — Cassie  D.  (wife) 

Curtiss,  Herman 

Doubleday,  Fred — Celia  (wife) — Fred,  Jr.  (son) — 3  other  children 
Edmans,  Della  A. 

Ewell,  Gershom  F. — Evelyn  R.  (wife) — 5  children 

Forman,  George  W. 

Gow,  Frederick  W. — wife 
Greene,  Nellie  L. 

Hall,  Addie 
Holsman,  Alfred 
Holsman,  Eva 
Hunter,  Harry 
Hunter,  Henry 

James,  Edith  G. 

Johnston,  Lewis  W. — Lillian  S.  (wife) — son 
Jones,  H.  Edwin 
Jones,  Mabel  L. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Nelson — 2  children 

King,  Standwood — Dorothy  P.  (wife) — 2  boarders — Griswold  girl 
King,  Asa  O. 

Krup,  Stanley 

Lego,  Peter  E. — Nellie  A.  (wife) — Agnes  T.  (daughter) 

McCann,  Francis  J. — Sarah 
Merrill,  Fred — wife — 2  children 
Merritt,  Andrew 
Merritt,  Leah 
Moline,  Andrew  J. 

Moline,  Sarah  D. 

Newton,  Fred  H. 

Parker,  Lindolph  O. — wife — 4  children 
Parker,  Daisy 
Parker,  Sally  F. 

Parker,  Webster  M. 

Pierce,  Harrison  D. — Mabel  A.  (wife) — son 
Prentiss,  Jessie — son 
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Randall,  Lawrence  E. 

Randall,  Raymond  E. 

Randall,  Roberta  E. 

Saunders,  Earl  S. 

Schermerhorn,  Maurice  T. — Blanche  (wife) 
Smith,  George 

Thresher,  Harrison — wife — 4  children 

Vaughn,  Fred  H. — Nellie  L.  (wife) 

Wagner,  Edmund  S. 

Wagner,  Howard  S. 

Wagner,  Louise 

Wagner,  Walter  W. — wife — 4  children 
Walker,  Charles  D. 

Walker,  Grace  B. 

White,  Howard  H. — Laura  M.  (wife) — 1  child 
Wickham,  Bessie  A. 

Wiley,  Abraham  C. 

Worcester,  Asa  L. 


GREENWICH— LAST  CENSUS 

From  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1940  Tabulation  of  “The 
Population  of  Massachusetts  as  Determined  by  the  16th  Census  of  the 

United  States” 

Greenwich  is  listed  as  follows: 


Year 

Population 

1910 

452 

1915 

426 

1920 

399 

1925 

450 

1930 

238 

1935 

219 

1940* 

Taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission,  Chapter  240,  Acts  of  1938. 
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THE  Town  of  Dana,  like  the  other  valley  communities  forced  to 
submit  to  the  Great  Flood  of  Quabbin,  was  especially  noted  by 
its  several  and  varied  county  boundaries.  Located  in  Worcester 
County,  from  part  of  which  it  was  originally  established,  it  was  also 
bounded  by  Hampshire  as  well  as  Franklin  counties.  Its  business  was 
primarily  with  Worcester  County  communities;  its  social  life  with 
residents  in  great  part  who  lived  in  Hampshire  County;  while  much  of 
its  education  was  received  through  Franklin  County,  principally  from 
New  Salem  and  its  famous  Academy. 

Geographically,  Dana  adjoined  Petersham  on  the  north  and  east; 
Hardwick  on  the  south,  together  with  Greenwich  and  Prescott;  while 
to  the  west  lay  New  Salem.  Its  most  important  river  was  the  Swift, 
which  supplied  power  for  the  northwestern  section  of  the  town;  the  east 
branch  of  this  river  formed  the  southwest  border  of  the  town,  and  also 
fed  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  called  Pottapaug  Pond.  Another 
excellent  stretch  of  water  in  the  north  section  of  Dana  was  Lake 
Neeseponsett.  These  names  were  the  original  ones  as  called  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  names  remained  unchanged  until  they  too  formed  part 
of  what  is  now  Quabbin  Reservoir.  Two  sizable  elevations  in  the 
community  were  Rattlesnake  Mountain  located  in  the  north,  and 
Pottapaug  Hill  in  the  southeastern  section.  Another  smaller  hill  in  the 
east  section  contained  what  is  usually  called  soapstone,  and  was  the 
site  of  a  quarry,  established  in  1852.  A  mill  at  the  mountain  site  of 
Soapstone  was  built  near  the  limits  of  Prescott  where  the  product  was 
worked  for  various  purposes.  The  plant  employed  thirty  hands,  and 
Charles  E.  Lee,  was  at  one  time  foreman. 
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Perhaps  as  thorough  a  description  of  North  Dana  as  could  be  made 
was  the  observations  of  an  anonymous  native  who  wrote  the  following 
item  when  its  industry  was  young,  and  its  business  was  small. 

North  Dana,  a  pretty  little  village  on  the  Swift  River,  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  L,  is  becoming  more  and  more  attractive  as  improvements  are  under 
way.  Mr.  Sto well’s  handsome  new  residence  (doubtless  John  Stowell,  owner  of 
a  box  factory),  into  which  he  will  soon  move,  is  a  real  ornament  to  the  town. 
The  commodious  hotel,  just  being  completed,  will  afford  the  weary  traveler 
a  place  to  rest,  and  the  seeker  of  relief  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  city,  a 
cozy  retreat. 

Few  villages  of  its  size  enjoy  two  stores  and  a  post  office  so  complete  and 
neat  in  arrangements  and  appearance.  The  residences  and  premises  are  uni¬ 
versally  neat  and  well-kept;  the  citizens  are  thrifty  and  enterprising.  The 
proprietors  of  the  cloth  mill,  hat  factories,  box  company,  and  lumber  mill  are 
all  spirited,  energetic,  and  courteous  to  strangers.  No  railroad  station  can 
boast  of  a  more  courteous  and  gentlemanly  occupant  than  this. 

The  town,  it  can  be  said  truthfully,  is  beautiful  for  situation.  On  an  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  heart  of  the  village,  northward  in  the  distance  may  be  seen 
Mount  Grace  and  other  hills.  To  the  east  and  southeast  are  the  beautiful 
hills  of  Petersham  and  Barre.  To  the  south  and  southwest  are  the  peculiarly- 
formed  hills  of  Greenwich  and  Enfield.  To  the  west  and  northwest  are  the 
wave-like  hills  of  Prescott  and  New  Salem;  atop  the  latter  hills  are  New  Salem 
Academy  and  the  village  resting  like  a  crown. 

There  is  much  to  interest  the  student  of  geology  in  this  locality:  for 
instance,  the  cradle  rock  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast;  the  wolf’s  den  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Centre;  Mount  L  with  its  precipitous  slopes,  the  immense 
boulders  resting  on  the  very  top,  as  well  as  other  odd  features.  On  the  western 
slope,  halfway  to  the  summit,  is  found  a  spring  of  ice-cold  water  gushing  from 
stones  as  it  did  when  the  hill  was  the  home  of  the  bear,  the  wolf  and  the  deer. 

Doubtless  the  aborigine,  weary  of  the  chase,  stopped  there  to  quench  his 
thirst.  And  the  brooding  and  discouraged  Indian  chief  must  have  sat  there 
and  pondered  over  the  encroachment  of  the  white  man  and  perchance,  too, 
planned  his  attack  on  the  white  settlers.  Who  can  tell  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  tales  of  hope  and  anguish  that  have  been  breathed  out  and  mingled  in 
their  cadence  with  the  babbling  of  this  ever-gushing  fountain? 

Still  the  rill  flows  on  just  the  same.  Traces  there  are  of  an  early  settlement 
by  white  men,  of  which  no  one  alive  has  even  a  legend.  The  stones  placed 
regularly  around  the  spring,  decayed  timbers  outlining  the  site  of  a  house  or 
barn,  the  gnarled  and  decaying  apple  trees,  now  overgrown  with  the  pine  and 
the  chestnut,  tell  the  tale.  Nature  has  done  much  to  make  this  locality 
beautiful  and  attractive. 

And  the  unknown  writer  was  musing  over  the  future  of  a  community 
which  was  destined  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  to  become  an 
empty  town,  a  village,  like  the  several  others,  to  vanish  from  the  earth, 
to  become  part  of  a  man-made  lake,  the  floor  of  which  is  today  what 
the  top  of  the  earth  was  to  this  dreamer,  who  depicted  in  such  wonder¬ 
ful  thoughts  the  future  of  his  or  her  beloved  community.  “Dust  to 
dust  is  the  prediction  of  man”;  “earth  to  oblivion  seems  to  have  been 
the  fate  of  Quabbin  Valley.” 
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DOUBLEDAY  VILLAGE 

No  description  of  the  Town  of  Dana  would  be  complete  without  the 
story  of  Doubleday  Village.  The  name  of  the  small  community  is 
readily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  all  but  one  house  and  but  one 
family  in  the  tiny  settlement  were  the  homes  of  a  Doubleday  or  that 
family’s  descendants. 

About  half-way  between  North  Dana  and  Dana  Centre  was  a  lovely 
little  village  nestled  among  the  hills.  It  was  a  small  village  of  only  six 
houses,  practically  a  settlement  of  related  families,  but  up  to  the  fall  of 
1927  the  village  was  full  of  life,  the  houses  filled  with  prattling  children 
and  busy  housewives. 

The  village  was  originally  settled  by  the  Doubleday  family,  five  of 
the  six  families  being  of  that  name.  The  sixth  house  was  called  the 
Priest  house.  Just  a  short  distance  north  was  the  “Capt.  Lyman” 
Chamberlin  farm,  and  it  is  thought  he  built  the  house  later  owned  by 
his  son  and  called  the  William  Chamberlin  place.  In  1881,  Horace 
Wood  bought  the  property.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  lived  there  until 
1918  when  they  both  passed  away.  Their  children,  Frank  and  Alice 
Wood,  sold  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Burbee  in  February  of  that  year, 
and  left  the  town.  Miss  Alice  Wood  died  in  Worcester  of  influenza 
at  the  time  of  the  World  War;  Frank  Wood,  the  son,  is  in  business  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  In  October  1918,  the  place  was  again  sold  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anton  Olsen,  who  conducted  a  large  poultry  business  there. 
In  1935,  they  sold  their  property  to  the  State,  but  continued  to  live  on 
the  place  until,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Olsen  in  August  1937,  his  widow 
disposed  of  the  stock  and  moved  away.  In  January  1938,  the  Olsen 
house  was  torn  down;  its  floor  boards  were  used  in  the  re-erection  of  a 
Prescott  house  on  Cape  Cod. 

Of  the  six  houses  in  Doubleday  Village  proper,  the  largest,  called  the 
Brick  House,  was  built  by  Joseph  Doubleday.  He  was  born  in  1795  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town  near  where  the  Whipple  Doubleday  place 
stood.  He  built  the  Brick  House  in  his  early  manhood  soon  after  the 
year  1824,  the  bricks  used  in  it  being  made  just  above  the  house  in  a 
brickyard  toward  the  Horace  Wood  place.  In  1936,  the  house  was 
purchased  by  the  Colonial  Construction  Company  and  taken  down 
and  moved  to  South  Deerfield.  It  was  112  years  old. 

Just  opposite  the  Brick  House,  Nehemiah  Doubleday  (Joseph’s  son) 
built  his  home.  This  was  eighty-three  years  old  when  dismantled.  On 
both  sides  of  the  road  between  the  two  houses,  the  row  of  maple  trees, 
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which  subsequently  grew  to  majestic  proportions,  was  set  out  by 
Nehemiah  Doubleday  and  Edward  Goodman  in  1876.  Nehemiah  was 
the  father  of  Rollin  N.  Doubleday  and  of  Della,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Goodman.  The  house  north  of  the  Brick  House  was  moved  from 
above  and  was  occupied  by  Elbridge  Doubleday  and  his  family.  El- 
bridge  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Charles  Gee. 

Orrington  Doubleday,  also  a  son  of  Joseph,  lived  in  a  home  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  It  was  later  known  as  the  Caldwell  place.  Down  the 
hill  from  the  Brick  House  was  a  sawmill  owned  by  Nehemiah  Double¬ 
day.  So,  it  is  readily  understood  why  the  tiny  settlement  was  given  the 
name  of  Doubleday  Village. 

Elkanah,  another  son  of  Joseph,  lived  with  his  family  in  the  Brick 
House  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  his  parents.  He  later  built  a 
handsome  home  in  North  Dana.  On  the  day  of  Joseph’s  death,  his 
daughter,  Almira,  also  passed  away,  neither  being  aware  of  the  other’s 
death.  The  last  descendant  of  the  Doubleday  family  to  leave  the 
settlement  was  a  niece  of  Elkanah,  Mrs.  Fred  Bishop,  who  moved  to 
Orange,  and  who  remarried  following  her  husband’s  death. 

The  fifth  house  was  owned  by  Edward  Goodman,  the  husband  of  Della, 
the  daughter  of  Nehemiah.  The  couple  had  a  daughter  who  was  later 
Mrs.  Bertha  Sloan  of  Fitchburg.  Mr.  Goodman  moved  to  the  latter 
city  in  1888.  He  felt  he  had  the  power  to  heal  the  sick,  and  began  such 
a  practice  when  settled  in  Fitchburg.  The  mental  healing  which  he 
followed  was  quite  successful  and  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a  gift 
from  God.  He  made  many  reported  cures  and  accomplished  much 
good  until  his  death  in  1929.  His  home  was  subsequently  owned  by 
Charles  Hale,  and  later  by  Will  Lyman  and  family,  before  it  was  sold 
to  the  State. 

Gerry  Doubleday  owned  a  home  in  the  south  part  of  the  settlement, 
the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Charles  Gee  and  her  brother,  Lewis  Doubleday. 
The  latter  built  Mount  L  Hotel  in  1885.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  Double¬ 
day  also  lived  in  the  same  section  of  the  village  with  the  father  of 
Whipple. 

In  later  years,  another  small  settlement  near  Doubleday  Village  was 
also  called  by  the  same  name.  Here  lived  Elisha  Doubleday,  his  son, 
Lucius,  and  the  latter’s  three  sons,  William,  Frank,  and  John,  and  their 
families.  Toward  the  last,  Charles  and  Myron  were  the  only  two  of  the 
original  large  number  of  Doubledays  living  in  North  Dana.  Charles 
lived  in  the  Lucius  Doubleday  house,  about  a  mile  and  one-half  from 
North  Dana,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  He  later  moved  to 
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Orange.  Myron  and  his  family  lived  in  Elkanah’s  home  in  the  village 
itself  until  they  moved  to  Athol  in  1938. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Lindsey  owned  what  was  the  Priest  house  in 
Doubleday  Village  and  later  built  a  home  in  North  Dana.  One  son, 
Lewis,  made  his  home  in  Dana  Centre;  another,  Ira,  was  in  North 
Dana;  Charles  was  in  Orange,  while  George,  Edward,  and  their 
sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Thayer,  moved  to  Athol.  Milford,  son  of  George, 
and  his  family  were  in  North  Dana  until  they  moved  away. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Malm  of  New  York  were  the  last  to  own  the 
Brick  House.  They  later  made  their  home  in  New  Boston  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Their  daughter,  Marjorie,  sang  in  one  of  New  York’s  largest 
Episcopal  churches,  and  worked  for  an  interior  decorating  firm. 

Olaf  Olafson  and  family  were  the  last  to  occupy  the  Orrington 
Doubleday  place.  Their  three  daughters  graduated  from  the  local 
schools  and  New  Salem  Academy.  Ember  married  Carleton  Lancey 
and  moved  to  Lunenburg;  Thorhilda  wed  Clifton  Hastings  of  Athol. 
Bertha  was  a  nurse  and  was  stationed  in  a  Gardner  hospital.  Mr. 
Olafson  died  in  1923,  and  his  widow  later  wed  Gustaf  Soderberg  of  Athol. 

Dominic  Dumas  and  family  lived  in  Doubleday  Village  for  many 
years,  being  the  last  owners  of  the  old  Nehemiah  Doubleday  house. 
Following  the  death  of  his  wife  and  marriages  of  his  children,  Mr. 
Dumas  moved  to  Athol.  He  later  remarried.  His  son,  Ray,  was  a 
member  of  the  Athol  and  Minute  Tapioca  bands.  Mr.  Dumas  rented 
the  Doubleday  house  to  the  Oscar  C.  Anderson  family  of  New  York 
in  1920,  but  the  Andersons  soon  after  moved  to  the  Leslie  Haskins 
house  in  North  Dana. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  mechanic  at  the  box  shop  for  fifteen  years  and 
later  was  employed  by  the  Union  Twist  Drill  Company  of  Athol.  A 
son,  Richard,  was  also  employed  there,  and  the  latter  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Athol  Band.  The  two  Anderson  girls,  Carol  and 
her  sister,  Margaret,  graduated  from  the  local  schools  and  New  Salem 
Academy.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  a  student  in  the  seventh  grade,  Carol 
won  first  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  a  nationwide  contest  sponsored  by 
Current  Events ,  a  school  paper.  More  than  twenty  thousand  children 
were  entered  in  the  contest.  At  fourteen,  Carol  served  as  organist  of 
the  Methodist  Church  and  held  the  North  Dana  church  post  for  four 
years.  She  later  went  to  New  York  where  she  held  a  secretaryship  in  a 
large  realty  corporation. 

The  other  Anderson  girl,  Margaret,  was  awarded  scholarship  prizes 
at  Athol  Junior  High  School.  One  of  these  was  the  Mary  A.  Spaight 
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Award,  which  was  granted  by  a  former  teacher.  Margaret  had  no 
knowledge  she  was  in  the  contest  until  her  graduation  day.  She  was 
the  historian  of  her  class. 

The  last  to  own  the  Priest-Lindsey  farm  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Burati,  who  came  from  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Burati  was 
employed  as  engineer  in  the  Crawford  &  Tyler  mill,  and  later,  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  Swift  River  Hat  Company.  The  six  children  in  the 
family  attended  the  North  Dana  school,  the  four  eldest  graduating 
from  it.  They  were  bright  and  industrious,  acquiring  high  marks  in  all 
classes,  besides  helping  with  work  on  the  farm.  In  1927,  after  selling 
their  property  to  the  State,  the  family  moved  to  Springfield,  and  the 
children  continued  their  education  there.  The  eldest  son,  August, 
graduated  from  the  Northeastern  Law  School  in  1931,  and  immediately 
opened  a  law  office  in  Springfield  and  is  now  successfully  established 
in  that  profession.  He  married  Miss  Marjorie  Elizabeth  Blair  of 
Springfield,  June  18,  1938.  Valery,  another  son,  graduated  from  Bates 
College,  Maine,  in  1932,  and  for  several  years  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  Union.  He  is  now  a  publicity  director  of  the  C.I.O.,  with 
an  office  in  Boston.  Another  son,  Raymond,  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Springfield 
for  several  years.  He  also  studied  law  at  night  and  graduated  from 
Northeastern  University  in  1936.  He  was  married  in  1937.  A  daughter, 
Florence,  was  a  successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the  district  schools 
of  New  Salem  for  several  years.  When  she  resigned  a  few  years  ago  to 
become  a  teacher  in  a  Springfield  school,  pupils  and  parents  alike 
expressed  their  deep  regret.  The  two  younger  children,  Nora  and 
Albert,  are  also  successfully  employed  in  Springfield. 

Thus,  from  the  foregoing  account  of  Doubleday  Village  and  its 
inhabitants,  can  be  glimpsed  a  picture  of  happy,  industrious  families, 
the  children  starting  in  life  with  the  firm  foundation  of  a  love  of 
Nature  and  a  happy,  healthy  childhood.  Especially  between  the  years 
1917  and  1927,  the  fourteen  or  more  children  in  that  little  community 
were  as  one  family.  Each  birthday  was  celebrated  with  a  party;  each 
Halloween  meant  a  contest  amongst  them  to  produce  the  most  hideous 
pumpkin  “goblin,”  to  duck  for  apples,  and  to  pop  corn.  At  Christmas, 
a  play  was  usually  presented  at  the  Malm’s,  directed  by  Mrs.  Malm, 
in  which  each  child  took  part,  and  to  which  the  parents  were  invited. 
All  the  children  are  grown  up  now,  but  when  any  of  them  get  together, 
they  recall  with  pleasure  the  joys  of  their  childhood  days  in  old  Double¬ 
day  Village. 


Town  of  Dana  —  Historical 


THE  Early  History  of  Dana  is  somewhat  obscure,  since  it  was 
set  up  by  persons  living  in  nearby  communities  already  estab¬ 
lished,  but  who  found  the  business  centers  of  their  own  communities  too 
far  distant  for  convenient  travel.  This  included  also  the  difficulties  in 
attending  church  as  well  as  getting  to  annual  and  special  town  meetings 
and  elections.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  first  citizens  were  primarily  citizens 
of  the  several  communities  from  which  Dana  emerged. 

While  the  name,  Dana,  as  applied  to  the  town,  was  also  in  more  or 
less  dispute  as  to  its  origin,  it  has  been  fairly  well  established  it  was  in 
honor  of  Francis  Dana,  a  chief  justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  from  1791  to  1806,  a  native  and  prominent  resident  of 
Cambridge.  It  is  recorded  that  Justice  Dana  provided  the  early  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community  with  free  legal  advice  and  befriended  the  com¬ 
munity  in  its  complex  and  strenuous  days  in  becoming  a  legally  in¬ 
corporated  town.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dana  family  soon  acquired  a 
deep  and  influential  interest  in  the  community  and  on  practically  all 
of  the  community’s  historic  observances,  some  members  of  the  family 
were  present  to  take  the  most  prominent  part  in  such  activities;  cer¬ 
tainly  they  led  the  oratorical  parts  of  such  programs  and  celebrations. 

The  first  recorded  account  of  Dana’s  settlement  is  that  of  a  lot  of 
land  laid  out  to  Samuel  Sawyer  in  1734  in  the  south-easterly  part  of 
Petersham.  It  was  then  called  Nichewaug.  The  initial  settlement  of 
any  considerable  numbers  was  on  or  about  the  Common  in  1756.  This 
consisted  of  a  few  homes,  a  store,  a  tavern,  conducted  by  Joel  Amsden,. 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  potash  factory  and  a  tannery.  In  this  tiny  settle¬ 
ment,  court  sessions  were  held,  social  events  took  place,  persons  assem- 
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bled  for  worship,  and  trade  abounded.  Many  who  came  to  the  little 
village  lived  a  number  of  miles  distant;  the  roads  were  poor  and  travel 
was  difficult.  All  living  far  and  near  were  taxed  for  ministerial  expenses, 
and  in  those  days  attendance  at  church  was  compulsory.  The  long 
trips  to  and  from  the  little  center  were  the  cause  of  much  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction. 

In  June  1798,  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  people  living  at  quite  a 
distance  from  the  center  reached  the  point  of  organized  opposition, 
and  a  number  signed  a  petition  seeking  to  be  set  off  from  the  community 
by  the  General  Court.  The  Hardwick  petitioners  were  Stephen 
Johnson,  Benjamin  Woodward,  Joseph  Doubleday,  Ebenezer  Whitte- 
more,  Joel  Amsden,  Jeremiah  Sibley,  Thomas  Stimpson,  Calvin  Bryant, 
Jacob  Whipple,  Jonathan  Parkhurst,  and  others.  From  Petersham 
were  Thomas  Amsden,  Nathan  Smith,  John  Partridge,  Solomon  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  William  Bancroft;  from  Greenwich  the  names  included 
John  Towne,  Jr.,  Samuel  Liscomb,  Jonathan  Babbitt,  Thaddeus 
Russell  and  others. 

The  petition  declared  their  families  were  inconveniently  located,  that 
long  distances  separated  them  from  their  respective  town  centers 
where  business  was  conducted,  where  records  were  kept,  and  where 
they  must  perform  military  duty.  They  were  forced  to  travel  on  poor 
roads  to  meetinghouses,  schools,  etc.,  and  their  business  was  done 
mostly  at  the  place  they  designated  in  their  petition.  Many,  however, 
who  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  new  town  sent  in  their 
opposing  views  to  the  General  Court.  They  reasoned  that  new  taxes 
might  be  imposed  for  building  a  new  meetinghouse,  new  roads,  etc. 

On  May  6,  1799,  another  request  to  deny  the  original  petition  was 
sent  in,  signed  by  Samuel  Morse,  Stephen  King,  Jairus  Williams,  Caleb 
Chamberlain,  George  Hatstat  and  Elisha  Sibley.  In  1800,  many  of  the 
remonstrants  changed  their  minds  about  the  new  town  and  felt  the 
new  community  should  be  established,  and  they  desired  to  be  included 
within  it.  Among  the  signers  were  Stephen  King,  William  Bancroft, 
Bazeliel  Amsden,  and  Elisha  Sibley.  Then  followed  others  agreeing  to 
the  incorporation  such  as  Seth  Williams  of  Petersham,  David  Stowell, 
Samuel  Morse,  Jairus  Williams,  Bazeliel  Amsden,  and  within  a  brief 
period,  all  of  the  previous  objectors  were  in  favor  of  the  new  town. 

Finally  on  February  18,  1801,  the  act  of  incorporating  the  town  of 
Dana  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  and  signed  by  Governor 
Caleb  Strong.  Daniel  Bigelow  of  Petersham  was  authorized  to  issue  a 
warrant  directed  to  some  suitable  inhabitant  of  the  new  town,  requiring 
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him  to  notify  the  inhabitants  to  meet  at  an  appointed  time  and  place  for 
the  election  of  all  town  officers  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  annually. 

Dana’s  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  March  17,  1801,  with  Jacob 
Whipple  as  its  first  moderator.  Joel  Amsden  was  named  town  clerk; 
Stephen  Johnson,  Bazeliel  Amsden  and  Jacob  Whipple,  as  selectmen; 
John  Towne,  Jr.,  Joseph  Hendricks,  Nathan  Smith  and  Thomas 
Tamplin,  assessors.  Elkannah  Haskins  and  Philip  Covill  were  tything 
men.  One  hundred  seventy-five  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
schools,  to  be  divided  among  the  several  school  districts,  one  half  by 
the  number  of  pupils,  one-half  by  the  value  of  their  estates.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  set  out  the  school  districts,  and  a  total  of  five 
was  selected.  It  was  also  voted  to  allow  swine  to  run  at  large  if  yoked 
and  rung,  and  horses,  if  fettered. 

Like  all  of  the  early  New  England  towns,  many  interesting  records 
appeared  in  the  town  books;  one  in  Dana  was  to  pay  Lydia  Chamber- 
lain  a  teaching  salary  of  $7.34  a  week  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks; 
another  to  pay  Nathaniel  Williams  for  boarding  a  teacher  for  eight 
weeks  at  80  cents  per  week.  Two  other  teachers  cost  27  cents  less  a 
week  to  feed  than  the  others;  they  probably  were  lighter  eaters. 

Another  order  called  for  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  shoes  for  a  pauper, 
one  Eunice  Pratt,  perhaps  the  same  woman  who  many  years  prior  to 
that  time  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  and  held  by  them  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  eventually  escaped  and  found  her  way  back  to 
the  town.  Still  another  order  was  the  payment  of  $1.33  to  Elkannah 
Haskins  for  two  days’  labor,  making  cartridges  for  regimental  muster. 
Stephen  Johnson  supplied  the  wood  for  a  schoolhouse  at  98  cents  per 
cord.  Jacob  Amsden  collected  taxes  in  1804,  and  his  payment  was  $1.95. 
Later  on,  the  tax  collector’s  job  was  auctioned  with  the  office  of  constable 
as  a  reward.  The  bids  ran  from  four  to  fourteen  dollars  for  the  honor. 

Although  most  of  the  town  meetings  were  held  in  the  meetinghouse, 
many  were  held  in  the  tavern,  operated  by  Murray  Flagg.  This  should 
have  helped  the  tavern  business  no  end,  since  most  of  the  hardy  New 
Englanders  of  such  times  were  hard-working  individuals  who  needed 
their  rum  at  the  end  of  a  busy  day.  Other  meetings  took  place  in  the 
old  Day  Tavern  Hall,  in  the  Major  Amsden  home,  the  Woods  home  on 
the  Plains,  and  in  the  Rollin  Doubleday  and  Hendricks’  homes. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  community,  the  section  called  Dana  Centre 
was  the  only  place  of  business — the  only  place  where  there  were  any 
public  buildings.  Though  it  was  located  at  the  extreme  section  of  the 
town,  it  was  the  business  center  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  old 
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Skinner  mill  served  as  a  barrier  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  community.  For  many  years  there  grew  a  period  of  dis¬ 
sension  and  sectional  strife  between  the  lower  and  upper  groups  which 
added  nothing  to  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  Dana.  Those  in  the 
other  areas  were  not  so  affected  by  this  conflict  until  1842,  when 
another  territorial  addition  of  considerable  size  was  effected,  the  extra 
land  coming  from  Hardwick  and  Petersham.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
new  territory  strengthened  the  eastern  section  of  Dana  considerably, 
but  only  added  to  the  continued  belligerence  which  had  started  a  few 
years  previously. 

The  territorial  acquisition  was  brought  about  in  this  manner:  a 
number  of  residents  of  Petersham  and  Hardwick  signed  a  petition 
seeking  relief  from  the  General  Court,  by  asking  that  they  become 
citizens  of  Dana,  and  their  lands  become  part  of  the  new  town.  Signers 
included  Silas  Johnson,  Silas  N.  Johnson,  Stephen  Hillman,  George 
Hatstat,  Zemira  Shumway,  Nathaniel  Brimhall,  William  Smith,  Perez 
Chipman,  Thomas  Comee,  Silas  J.  Carter,  and  Asa  Hoyt.  They  con¬ 
tended  Dana  Centre  was  where  their  business  was  transacted,  where 
they  sent  their  children  to  school,  and  it  was  beneficial  all  around  that 
they  be  granted  the  privilege  of  living  in  that  community.  Italy 
Foster,  a  prominent  citizen,  was  the  representative  from  Dana,  and  he 
presented  the  petition.  Petersham  was  violently  opposed  to  losing  its 
land  and  people,  while  Hardwick,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  too 
much  property,  found  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  most  expensive 
in  its  enlarged  area,  and  was  more  than  willing  that  the  ceding  of  land, 
and  even  the  citizens,  be  allowed.  Nearly  three  years  of  political  war 
passed  before  the  General  Court  approved  the  act,  and  on  February  4, 
1842,  the  annexation  became  law. 

When  the  railroad  was  built  through  the  north  village  in  1873,  that 
section  grew  in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  was  thereafter  called  North 
Dana.  So  greatly  did  the  section  thrive  that  it  soon  surpassed  the 
original  Dana  and  was  its  leader  in  business  and  all  other  activities 
throughout  the  history  of  its  existence.  Three  years  after  the  railroad 
started  operating,  the  Good  Templars  erected  a  large  building  near  the 
depot.  All  organizations  in  town  rented  the  hall  for  their  meetings,  and 
most  of  the  time  town  meetings  were  held  in  the  assembly  hall.  Gar¬ 
field  Grangers  also  frequented  the  hall  for  gatherings. 

A  sizable  number  of  homes  was  soon  erected,  and  Mount  L  Hotel 
was  later  built.  Industries  came  to  town  and  prospered,  and  up  to  the 
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time  the  State  took  the  community  over,  it  was  a  most  thriving  little 
town.  From  the  town’s  inception  in  1810,  the  early  statistics  of  Dana 
show  a  comparatively  static  population  for  a  period  of  almost  a  century. 
The  first  recorded  count  of  its  people  in  the  initial  year  amounted  to 
625,  and  fluctuated  little  for  twenty  years  when  it  numbered  623.  In 
1840,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  seventy  persons,  and  the  records 
carry  a  jump  beyond  the  eight  hundred  mark  in  1850.  The  total  at 
that  time,  842,  was  reduced  by  twenty,  five  years  later,  but  within 
another  five-year  span,  it  rose  to  its  all-time  high  of  876  in  i860.  In 
1865,  it  reverted  to  the  seven  hundred  bracket,  dropping  to  789,  then 
to  758,  and  in  1875,  to  760. 

The  changes  thenceforth  were  to  be  on  the  downgrade  as  the  indus¬ 
trial  situation  in  the  community,  like  all  the  small  towns  of  the  nation, 
began  to  lose  trade  to  the  areas  where  shipping  was  on  the  more  modern 
side,  and  employment  was  a  more  convenient  matter  for  manufacturers. 
A  census  report  dated  1875  lists  a  total  of  118  farms  in  the  community 
with  a  value  of  #185,423.  One  hundred  eighty-two  houses  were  occupied 
by  197  families;  the  valuation  of  the  town  was  recorded  as  #302,106, 
of  which  #225,595  was  real  estate,  the  balance,  personal  property. 

Other  figures  will  be  listed  in  the  Industrial  section  of  this  volume. 
But  it  might  be  interesting  in  this  chapter  to  list  the  names  of  town 
officers  of  1879.  The  selectmen  were  Ezra  Comee,  Charles  N.  Doane, 
Nehemiah  H.  Doubleday;  treasurer,  David  L.  Richards;  school  com¬ 
mittee,  Moses  T.  Knapp,  Miss  M.  J.  Richardson,  and  Edwin  C. 
Haskins.  A  listing  of  town  clerks  shows  many  of  these  office  holders 
maintained  that  office  for  lengthy  terms,  indicating  politics  has  changed 
little  in  either  community  or  city,  or  even  in  the  nation,  throughout  the 
years  our  country  has  been  in  existence.  Such  a  condition,  however, 
prevails  more  in  smaller  towns  where  the  annual  salary  is  small,  the 
work  is  handled  by  a  very  reduced  office  force,  and  the  more  ambitious 
politically-minded  move  into  larger  communities  to  spread  their 
political  wings.  The  town  clerks  of  Dana  were: 

Joel  Amsden,  1801-04;  Elkanah  Haskins,  1805-06;  Abiol  Parmenter,  1807-09; 
Stephen  Johnson,  1810-11;  Ephraim  Whipple,  1812-13;  Whipple  also  served 
from  1818  to  1828;  Justus  Woods,  1814-17,  and  also  in  1836;  Dr.  Joseph 
Giddings,  1829-35;  Apollos  Johnson,  1837;  Italy  Foster,  1838-40;  Frank 
Lombard,  1841;  Hiram  Meacham,  1844-45,  47  and  50;  Daniel  Russell,  1846; 
George  T.  Johnson,  1851-56  and  1859  and  60;  M.  J.  Hillman,  1857-58; 
David  L.  Richards,  1861  to  1915,  which,  if  true,  constitutes  a  period  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  of  fifty-four  years.  Apparently  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
from  Dana  were  not  so  keen  about  running  for  office  then  as  people  are  today. 
Leslie  T.  Haskins  served  from  1915  to  1918;  Fred  E.  Doane  from  1918  to 
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1938,  a  twenty-year  stretch;  and  Dana’s  last  town  clerk,  Henry  Carey,  was 
elected  in  1938,  the  final  year  of  the  town’s  history,  and  his  term  of  office  was 
perhaps  briefer  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

State  Senator  Nathaniel  L.  Johnson  who  served  in  1873-74,  was 
apparently  the  only  member  of  the  community  who  attained  that  high 
office.  Senator  Johnson  had  previously  been  state  representative  in 
1835,  1857,  i860  and  1871.  State  representatives,  not  including  Mr. 
Johnson  were: 

Nathaniel  Williams,  1811-12-27-29;  Stephen  Johnson,  1813;  Apollos  John¬ 
son,  1823;  Ephraim  Whipple,  1830;  Reuben  Sibley,  1831;  Italy  Foster,  1 833 — 
39—41—42 ;  John  Gleason,  1834;  John  Towne,  1836;  Nathan  Stone,  1837; 
Benjamin  Richardson,  1847;  Daniel  Stone,  1849-51;  Leonard  Doane,  1852; 
Orson  Towne,  1853;  Albert  Amsden,  1854;  Allen  Goodman,  1864.  Samuel  H. 
Richardson  was  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1853. 


Town  of  Dana  —  Landmarks 

THERE  is  a  Considerable  Distinction  between  land  and  land¬ 
marks,  particularly  as  applies  in  the  cases  of  Enfield,  Greenwich, 
and  the  Danas.  The  two  former  towns  show  comparatively  small  bits 
of  their  once-owned  land  above  the  waters  of  Quabbin  Reservoir,  only 
the  tips  of  Big  and  Little  Quabbin  Mountains.  Elsewhere  little  else 
can  be  noted  to  designate  as  landmarks. 

In  the  situation  relative  to  Dana,  much  of  the  land  of  that  dual  com¬ 
munity  is  free  from  water.  This  applies  especially  to  the  central, 
eastern,  and  most  of  the  northerly  sections  of  the  former  town,  while 
the  extreme  easterly  section  of  Mount  L  and  the  northerly  portion  of 
Soapstone  Mountain  represent  almost  all  that  is  left  of  the  westerly 
part  of  the  flooded  area.  Despite  this  large  acreage  of  the  town  left 
open  to  view,  there  is  little  if  any  of  it  which  can  be  designated  as  land¬ 
mark  territory.  It  has  been  converted  into  a  watershed  division,  a 
most  essential  part  of  any  man-made  water  supply,  which  permits  the 
withholding  of  rainfalls  for  the  proper  seepage  into  the  reservoir  itself. 

So,  even  with  a  large  land  acreage,  Dana  presents  as  landmarks  today 
actually  nothing  more  than  does  Enfield  or  Greenwich  to  guide  the 
former  resident  of  the  valley  in  a  tour  of  mental  recollection.  Big  and 
Little  Quabbin  tell  the  once  Enfield  or  Greenwich  inhabitant  the  gen¬ 
eral  site  of  his  home;  Mount  L  and  Soapstone  inform  the  Dana  native 
of  the  general  locale  of  his  old  habitation.  The  old  roads  and  paths  of 
the  land  that  is  left  are  now  overgrown  or  so  landscaped  for  watershed 
purposes,  they  lead  to  nowhere.  Thus,  nothing  but  one’s  memory,  or 
the  perusal  of  this  volume  on  the  valley  will  aid  one  in  later  years  of 
recollection. 
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Gone  forever  are  the  buildings  which  were  once  so  familiar  to 
Danaites;  gone  too  are  their  locations.  These  include:  the  tollgate 
outside  the  Doubleday  house,  as  well  as  the  house  itself,  in  front  of 
which  the  stagecoaches  of  early  days  stopped  to  unload  and  take  on 
passengers  and  their  baggage,  as  well  as  the  mail;  the  manufacturing 
plants  which  made  Dana  the  busiest  village  in  the  Quabbin  area;  the 
hotels,  well-patronized  summer  camps  on  the  beautiful  waters;  the 
churches,  stores,  post  offices;  the  Town  Halls;  the  schools;  the  Fire 
Department  building;  the  old  race  track  of  years  past  where,  partially 
enclosed  by  a  dense  grove,  the  owners  of  horses  matched  their  steeds 
against  those  of  others  throughout  the  valley. 

Gone  is  the  home  of  Glazier  Wheeler,  who  attained  a  questionable 
sort  of  fame  as  an  alleged  counterfeiter  of  silver  coin.  His  house  was 
located  near  the  North  Dana  railroad  station,  while  the  site  of  his 
alleged  operations  was  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  banks  of  Swift  River, 
its  entrance  available  only  by  boat.  Discovery  of  the  making  of  the 
spurious  monies  was  reportedly  made  by  coon  hunters  who  saw  smoke 
coming  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  trunk,  converted  into  a  chimney 
leading  from  within  the  cave  to  permit  the  use  of  a  hot  fire  to  melt  the 
metal. 

Rather  than  go  into  detail  here  with  reference  to  these  many  build¬ 
ings,  it  will  save  repetition  by  carrying  the  information  under  another 
chapter  devoted  to  each  separate  classification.  It  should  be  added  here 
that  the  partner  of  Glazier  Wheeler  in  his  counterfeiting  scheme  was 
none  other  than  that  pseudo-preacher  of  Pelham,  the  notorious 
Stephen  Burroughs.  Both  men  were  convicted  and  served  terms  in 
prison,  but  Burroughs  later  escaped. 

Since  Dana  was  perhaps  the  busiest  of  the  several  communities 
in  the  Swift  River  Valley,  it  was  natural  that  more  regular  hotels,  as 
distinguished  from  old  taverns  and  inns,  should  have  been  located 
there,  though  there  was  no  lack  of  the  latter,  particularly  in  the  early 
days  of  the  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  trading  post,  or  store, 
or  general  gathering  place  of  the  villagers  was  opened  by  James 
Sullivan  Brown.  The  village  was  at  the  time  called  Storrsville  where  a 
post  office  was  established  in  1846.  The  Brown  store  was  an  immediate 
and  long-lasting  success.  The  oldest  hotel  was  built  about  1835  in 
Dana  Centre  and  was  later  known  as  the  Eagle  House.  It  was  first  styled 
the  Flagg  Tavern,  conducted  by  that  vigorous  minister,  the  close 
friend  of  Hosea  Ballou,  Rev.  Joshua  Flagg,  who  was  an  ardent  preacher 
of  Universalism.  Reverend  Flagg  sold  it  to  a  man  named  Butterfield, 
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but  soon  after  it  was  owned  and  operated  by  Joel  Johnson.  The  old 
building  was  moved  a  short  distance  from  its  original  site,  and  Uncle 
Joel  and  his  wife  were  soon  welcoming  guests  in  their  new  hostelry. 

The  name,  Eagle  House,  was  given  the  hotel  in  1893  when  Frank 
Grover  became  the  proprietor,  but  most  travelers  requested  the  drivers 
of  their  equipage  to  “drop  me  off  at  Grover’s.”  The  Grovers  moved  to 
North  Dana  in  1896,  and  John  Grover,  brother  of  Frank,  took  over  the 
management.  Following  John’s  death,  David  Kennedy  purchased  the 
property.  At  that  time  Kennedy  was  also  running  the  Mount  L  Hotel 
in  North  Dana.  Later  on,  Kennedy  leased  the  hotel  to  Henry  Newton 
and  eventually  moved  to  Dana  Centre  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Franklin  Blackmer  built  the  first  hotel  in  North  Dana,  and  though  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt.  Among  the  owners  were  George 
Gibbs  and  Warren  Pierce.  The  second  hotel  built  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  East  Streets  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Kent.  Captain  Richards  and  his 
son,  E.  H.  Richards,  came  into  possession  in  1872  and  ran  it  for  seven¬ 
teen  years.  A  building  later  known  as  the  Mount  L  House  was  built 
by  Lewis  Doubleday  in  1885,  and  was  leased  to  Richards  and  his  son 
who  operated  it  for  seven  years.  The  son  then  moved  to  Ware  where 
he  worked  as  a  clerk  and  later  was  in  charge  of  the  Beaver  Lake  Club 
House  in  that  town.  Captain  Richards  was  succeeded  in  business  by 
Frank  Fish  and  Fred  Wilkinson.  In  1901,  William  J.  Stack  took  over 
the  management,  and  he  conducted  it  most  profitably  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  complete  story  of  the  Stack  family  is  contained  in  the  Green¬ 
wich  section  of  this  volume. 

When  Mr.  Stack  left  Dana,  Miss  Nina  Johnson  operated  the  place 
as  a  boarding  house.  In  1904,  David  Kennedy  purchased  the  property 
and  after  ten  years  of  successful  business,  he  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Leonard  of 
Athol.  Later,  Daniel  Clancy  conducted  it,  but  he  died  within  a  year.  His 
widow,  however,  maintained  the  place  for  about  three  years.  The  next 
manager  was  a  Mr.  Simonds.  In  1922,  Mrs.  Tracey  Severance  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Kittie  Colan,  later  to  become  Mrs.  Harry  Witt,  ran  the 
hotel  for  less  than  two  years,  when  it  was  permanently  closed.  The 
building  was  eventually  sold  to  the  State,  and  thence  to  Ludlow  persons, 
who  razed  it  and  constructed  a  number  of  tenements  out  of  the  lumber. 
What  was  known  as  Gibbs’  Tavern  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  was 
converted  into  a  home,  the  last  to  occupy  it  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Spooner.  It  was  later  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  Athol. 

Harvey’s  Inn  was  razed  and  moved  to  South  Barre.  This  was  the 
original  Jacob  Towne  place,  which  was  purchased  by  Charles  Gee,  who 
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remodeled  the  building.  Mr.  Gee’s  daughter  and  her  husband,  Ralph 
Harvey,  the  latter  an  innkeeper  and  caterer,  conducted  it  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  couple,  in  the  late  1930’s,  were  operating 
“The  Maples,”  in  Athol.  That,  essentially,  is  the  hotel  history  of  Dana. 

The  Dana  Public  Library  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  December 
1892,  in  the  home  of  N.  L.  Johnson,  and  continued  in  that  location 
until  May  of  the  following  year.  Mr.  Johnson  donated  the  space  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  town.  Miss  Grace  Oakes  then  took  charge  in  North 
Dana  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Longley  in  Dana  Centre.  The  library  consisted 
of  260  volumes,  contributed  by  both  individuals  and  the  State.  Miss 
Oakes  was  succeeded  in  1901  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Slate,  who  held  the  post 
until  1904.  From  that  date  up  to  the  ending  of  the  town,  Miss  Grace 
Haskins  served  as  librarian.  In  1929,  the  schoolhouse  at  North  Dana 
where  the  library  was  housed,  was  destroyed  by  lire,  and  the  total  of 
4,000  volumes  was  consumed  by  the  flames.  The  library,  however,  was 
restored  at  South  Main  Street.  Miss  Nellie  Shattuck,  now  of  Orange, 
served  as  the  last  librarian  in  Dana  Centre. 
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THE  Rise  and  Fall  of  one  of  Dana’s  first  organizations,  the 
Good  Templars  Lodge,  all  within  a  space  of  three  decades  or  so, 
makes  an  interesting  story  in  the  history  of  the  community.  If  our 
source  of  information  is  correct  (our  only  reason  to  question  it  is  that 
the  total  membership  was  listed  at  one  period  as  including  450  men  and 
women,  when  the  total  population  of  the  town  was  listed  as  below  seven 
hundred),  we  must  conclude  the  Good  Templars  organization  was  one 
of  the  most  all-inclusive  societies  which  prevailed  at  any  one  time 
throughout  Quabbin  Valley. 

The  first  thought  of  the  forming  of  such  a  society  took  place  in  1872, 
when  a  number  of  young  people  in  the  community,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  temperance,  discussed  the  formation  of  a  lodge  to  further 
their  aims.  A  request  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  charter  was  acted  on 
and  soon  the  organization  was  established  with  a  complete  roster  of 
officers  and  members.  It  is  recorded  that  the  society  met  with  many 
adverse  comments,  and  withstood  considerable  criticism  and  opposition 
during  its  founding  days. 

Soon,  however,  the  history  states,  the  parents  of  the  younger  ele¬ 
ment  decided  to  join  the  then  struggling  lodge,  so  that  from  this 
humble  beginning  grew  a  society  reaching  a  membership  total  of  450. 
Its  fame  spread  widely  throughout  the  State,  many  of  its  members 
being  recorded  in  later  years  as  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  lodge 
prospered  for  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  its  decline  be¬ 
came  apparent.  Many  of  its  members  died,  and  others  moved  from 
Dana.  Interest  then  fell  off  until  a  bare  handful  remained  to  carry  on 
the  burden  of  maintaining  a  fine  building  which  had  been  erected  in 
1876.  A  committee  of  trustees,  including  0.  J.  Powers,  Harry  Haskins 
and  Leslie  Haskins,  was  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  property. 

A  number  of  attempts  to  sell  it  to  the  town  failed,  and  eventually  the 
building  was  turned  over  to  Garfield  Grange  for  the  small  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  That  money  was  turned  over  to  the  Morgan  Me¬ 
morial  of  Boston  with  the  hope  it  would  prove  of  some  aid  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  temperance  in  the  State.  The  Grange  carried  on  its 
meetings  in  the  spacious  hall  and  received  some  income  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  by  renting  it  for  dances,  meetings,  and  even  for  the  alternate 
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annual  town  meetings  which  were  held  in  the  building.  The  property 
was  eventually  sold  to  the  State  when  the  town  went  out  of  existence. 
Listed  in  available  records  are  the  following  who  served  as  officers  of 
the  Good  Templars  Lodge:  O.  J.  and  Arthur  Powers,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Haskins,  J.  M.  Horr,  E.  C.  Haskins,  L.  Hale,  Rev.  George  Hudson, 
Will  Hudson,  Ethel  Weeks,  Grace  Oakes,  Joseph  Lindsey,  Jennie 
Sampson,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Amsden,  and  Fred  Lincoln. 

Garfield  Grange  No.  104  was  organized  February  8,  1882,  with  E.  A. 
Albee  as  the  first  master.  During  its  more  than  half  century  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  Grange  was  one  of  the  leading  forces  in  the  community,  and 
was  also  the  center  of  most  of  the  social  activities  of  the  town.  Like  all 
the  other  organizations  in  Swift  River  Valley,  Garfield  Grange  sur¬ 
rendered  its  charter  to  the  state  organization  when  the  State  took  over 
the  community  for  reservoir  purposes.  This  occurred  on  June  3,  1938. 
The  officers  at  the  time  were  Addison  Pluff,  Francis  Ploof,  Mildred 
Horan,  Robert  McIntosh,  Maurice  Ploof,  Bessie  Goodnow,  Otis  Hager, 
Katherine  Reed,  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  Marion  Hager,  Louise  Stone, 
Adeline  Pluff,  Helen  Doane,  Eugene  Beebe,  Myron  Doubleday,  Leon 
Stone. 

Past  masters  following  E.  A.  Albee  were  Moses  Knapp,  Ira  Witt, 
George  Kendall,  C.  W.  Doubleday,  Lyman  Randall,  Mrs.  Abbie 
Whitney,  Horatio  Eddy,  Minor  E.  Powers,  Mrs.  Celia  Lego,  Charles 
C.  Richardson,  Chester  Morse,  Raymond  Lego,  Robert  McIntosh, 
Lester  L.  Hager,  with  Addison  Pluff  the  last  head  of  the  organization. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Garfield  Grange  proved  to  be  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  organization  in  its  many  years’  history,  when  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  including  several  charter  members  and  a  number 
of  guests  attended. 

Grange  Hall,  the  former  Good  Templars  home,  was  decorated  in  the 
national  colors  with  a  large  framed  picture  of  President  James  Garfield 
prominently  displayed.  A  history  of  the  activities  of  the  Grange  was 
written  and  read  by  Mrs.  L.  Flora  Brown,  who  was  a  Granger  four 
years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Garfield  Grange.  A  poem  by  ninety- 
four-year-old  Edwin  C.  Matthews  was  read  by  Mrs.  Doris  A.  Gifford. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Swift  River  Pomona  Grange  was  ob¬ 
served  in  Grange  Hall,  North  Dana,  April  8,  1937,  with  approximately 
one  hundred  members  and  guests  attending.  Since  this  was  practically 
the  final  meeting  of  this  organization  which  included  Dana,  New 
Salem,  Greenwich,  Enfield,  Ware  and  other  members  in  the  valley  as 
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well  as  outside,  and  since  this  was  also  an  embracing  membership,  we 
are  going  to  make  the  activities  of  the  organization  as  complete  as 
possible.  We  are  severely  handicapped  in  this  matter  since  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  lacking  in  records  and  in  personnel.  So,  as  a  substitute,  we  will 
utilize  to  the  full  the  unusual,  though  lengthy,  historical  poem  written 
by  Mrs.  Inez  Brown  of  Enfield,  a  charter  member  of  the  Pomona, 
which  she  wrote  and  delivered  at  this  final  meeting  of  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Brown  evidently  followed  somewhat  the  method  utilized  by 
Printer  John  Howe  of  Enfield  in  his  annual  New  Year’s  Day  greeting 
to  the  citizens  of  that  community.  His  long  verse  published  yearly  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  scores  in  Enfield,  mentioning  frequently  their 
failings  as  well  as  their  virtues  as  he  recorded  them  throughout  the 
previous  twelve-month  period.  Mrs.  Brown  failed  to  follow  John  Howe 
in  the  former  respect,  but  she  did  use  the  names  of  members  of  the 
Pomona  most  generously  as  well  as  their  helpful  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization.  Hence,  in  lieu  of  more  definite  information,  here  is 
the  history  of  Swift  River  Pomona  from  the  verse  of  the  Enfield  woman : 

Our  dear  Swift  River  Pomona,  Is  just  thirty  years  old,  By  its  records,  we  are 
told.  We  today  a  tribute  bring,  And  many  are  the  worthy  praises,  We  can 
sing,  At  Greenwich  in  April,  Nineteen  Hundred  Thirty-seven.  Patrons  met 
sometime  before  eleven  with  Carleton  D.  Richardson,  And  his  able  spouse, 
To  act  as  advisors  of  the  house.  Their  advice  was  good,  as  you  all  know, 
For  right  away  Pomona  began  to  grow.  And  its  growth  was  steady,  Til  a 
few  years  past  When  a  luminous  specter  arose  ’fore  the  mast.  Then  were  we 
told  of  a  death-dealing  blow,  And  how  in  the  near  future  We  would  all  have 
to  go  From  our  homes  and  Pomona,  and  friends  so  dear  to  unknown  localities, 
Other  homes,  friends  and  Pomonas  to  rear.  .  .  . 

We  have  continued  to  cling  to  the  broken  mast,  Encouraged  by  doings  and 
thoughts  of  the  past.  For  thirty  years  we  have  rounded  out,  With  but  few  of 
its  patrons  left  hereabout.  Some  have  gone  to  their  Heavenly  home,  While 
others  alas  afar  did  roam.  Of  Pomona’s  first  officers,  Greenwich  supplied  six, 
With  Alden,  Lincoln,  Gray,  MaGrath,  Weston  and  Thrasher,  Who  all  had 
parts  to  say.  Of  two,  Ballards  and  a  King,  New  Salem  could  sing.  While 
Enfield  furnished  officers  four,  There  was  Felton,  Davis,  Olds  and  Moore. 
Garfield  Grange  Number  104  supplied  the  Hagers,  Which  were  two  more. 
Oh  yes,  there  is  another,  I  do  declare,  His  name  was  Nelligan  and  was  from 
Ware.  .  .  . 

When  this  Pomona  was  organized,  Of  the  following  subordinates  it  was 
comprised:  Enfield,  Greenwich,  New  Salem,  so  cool,  Garfield  of  North  Dana, 
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Prescott,  or  Golden  Rule.  The  last  name  to  our  Pomona  We  have  tried  to 
apply,  In  hopes  that  its  memory  might  never  die.  Of  Charter  members  we 
had  more  than  a  score,  For  the  Charter  list  closed  With  one  hundred  and  four; 
In  May  19,  1908,  I  find  the  names  of  members  from  Shutesbury  on  our  slate. 
Many  a  good  time  we  had  up  there,  with  delicious  eats  and  roses  so  fair.  For 
we  always  met  there,  In  the  warm  summer  time,  And  the  view  from  the  hill 
top  was  certainly  fine.  Though  their  Grange  quarters  were  small  in  size, 
For  hospitality  they  certainly  took  the  prize.  While  in  October  1908,  We  find 
Thrifty  of  Leverett  As  a  running  mate.  .  .  . 

This  town  did  boast  of  a  box  shop  rare,  By  C.  H.  Beeman  run  And  for  all  to 
see  it,  Was  certainly  fun.  Mr.  Beeman’s  hospitality  was  without  measure, 
For  he  gave  to  the  patrons  much  pleasure.  In  these  days  you  all  must  know 
with  a  horse  driven  vehicle  we  did  go;  Some  shift’n  to  first  gear,  and  some  to 
second,  But  we  always  got  there  On  time,  I  reckon.  For  ’twas  there  we  saw 
flowers  and  trees  on  our  way  And  enjoyed  Nature,  As  you  all  will  say.  While 
now  we  ride  at  a  hurried  pace,  For  life  seems  to  be  one  constant  race.  In  the 
month  of  December,  In  the  year  Nineteen  Eight,  it  was  that  Ware  Valley 
decided  with  us  To  seal  her  fate.  And  we  hope  this  step  she  did  not  regret, 
And  that  she  did  not,  we  think,  is  a  safe  bet.  A  long  list  of  members  down  the 
line,  Came  from  this  Grange  at  our  time.  .  .  . 

While  at  this  Grange  we  had  speakers,  fine,  I  expect  it  was  easier  to  get  there 
and  leave  on  time.  Then  to  Greenwich  meetings  the  largest  attendance  goes, 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  As  everyone  knows.  For  she  was  the  Mother 
Grange  And  a  good  example  should  set.  While  the  others  worked  hard  A  like 
average  to  set.  New  Salem  furnished  us  with  a  musical  treat,  And  there  many 
visiting  Grangers  we  did  meet.  At  North  Dana  a  varied  program  was  usually 
given,  Which  showed  that  for  Variety  they  had  striven.  At  Prescott,  local 
talent  was  frequently  had,  And  for  this  entertainment  we  were  always  glad. 
And  it  seemed  at  noon,  by  a  lovely  family  party  of  Dandelion  greens,  We’d  eat 
so  hearty.  Enfield,  the  dignity  did  maintain,  With  many  members  coming  by 
train;  And  how  we  did  visit  at  noon,  With  closing  time  coming  all  too  soon.  .  .  . 

In  later  years  Ware  came  to  our  shrine  by  invitation,  sent,  which  we  all 
thought  fine;  that  they  would  not  join  us,  We  once  had  some  fears,  But  it  all 
came  about  without  any  tears.  Later  on,  Leverett  and  Shutesbury  from  us 
withdrew,  To  establish  connections  with  Hampshire  County  Pomona  anew. 
Many  subordinate  members  joined  us;  the  list  is  long  of  those  who  came, 
And  I  cannot  mention  all  by  name.  So  a  partial  list  I’ll  try  to  give,  In  hopes 
that  others  in  your  memory  live.  Not  every  Pomona  can  boast  so  well  of 
names  and  description,  or  Pomona’s  activites  tell.  We  always  guarded  our 
secrets  well,  but  found  among  them  one  Saw-tell;  We  called  on  Bartlett  when 
we  wished  a  pear,  and  on  McIntosh,  When  ’twas  apples  fair.  .  .  . 
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And  if  perchance  a  chair  broke  down,  By  looking  through  the  list,  a  Reed 
was  found.  Also,  when  things  wore  out,  A  Carpenter  was  thereabout;  We  had 
Kings  and  Lincolns,  all  so  fine,  To  keep  the  Grange  doings  all  in  line;  And 
when  we  wished  to  be  very  good,  We  found  a  Church-hill,  where  we  obtained 
spiritual  good.  Of  those  who  kept  a  general  store,  Were  Briggs,  Hager,  Dickin¬ 
son,  And  perhaps  more.  While  Davis  could  sew  our  leather  from  time  to  time, 
And  Coolbeth  shoe  our  horses  fine,  We  had  Littlefield  and  were  given  Moore; 
Now  the  women,  you  know,  are  always  sweet,  But  up  in  Leverett  a  Cross¬ 
man  we’d  meet;  while  we  find  our  own  grain  supply,  there’s  Rice,  Ryther,  and 
a  Thrasher  on  our  list,  with  Emily  Miller  to  grind  our  grist.  She  could  tell  us 
with  much  pride  how  up  in  Washington  with  Indians  she  did  ride.  .  .  .; 

We  also  find  a  Fisher  and  Fisher-dick,  To  help  get  a  meal  quick;  With 
Harrington  and  Felton  to  furnish  stove  and  wood,  That  we  might  keep  warm 
and  Cook  our  own  food.  While  we  have  tried  to  keep  in  peace  with  one  another, 
We  always  found  Waugh  (Woe)  in  a  brother.  We  have  worked  in  our  vine¬ 
yard,  And  labored  well  as  time  did  go,  While  we  thought  we  were  quick, 
We  found  a  Win-slow.  And  many  thanks  to  the  Powers  that  be,  Many  other 
names  on  the  list  I  see.  Many  are  the  speakers  we  have  had,  With  topics 
varied  and  good,  While  others  not  so  bad,  have  supplied  thoughts  for  daily 
food.  Our  color  scheme  has  really  been  quite  sombre,  For  we  find  only  Brown 
and  White  among  our  number.  Fifty  of  our  members  to  Boston  went,  on  being 
National  Grange  members,  they  were  bent.  For  they  had  joined  the  State 
Grange  before,  some,  alas,  in  days  of  yore.  Of  our  past  masters,  all  are  living 
For  the  good  of  the  order  they  have  striven.  .  .  . 

They  have  all  worked  hard,  And  much  credit  to  them  is  given.  We  have  not 
turned  down  a  worthy  cause,  We  have  tried  to  keep  God’s  laws;  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give,  While  we  feel  we  have  helped  many  a  cause  to  live.  We 
have  helped  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  refugees  galore,  Given  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Fund,  and  many  calls  for  the  poor;  We  have  always  done  our  bit  in  a 
small  quiet  way,  And  of  these  gifts  We  have  had  little  to  say.  When  it  comes 
to  the  final  parting  of  the  way,  May  the  verdict  be  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  patron.  They  will  say.  .  .  . 

The  events  of  Pomona  I’ve  tried  to  mingle,  in  this  varied  historical  jingle. 
These  thirty  years  I’ve  wandered  through,  Telling  some  of  the  things  That  we 
really  did  do.  And  I  hope,  for  anything  I  may  have  said,  None  to  anger  will 
give  vent,  For  all  is  said  in  fun;  and  none  but  good  intentions  meant.  Alas; 
so  much  past  and  present  too,  But  what  the  future  holds  In  view,  the  next 
few  years  will  surely  tell,  So  now,  I  bid  you  all,  farewell. 
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THE  Observance  of  Dana’s  Centennial  took  place  August  22, 
1901,  and  about  two  thousand  persons,  including  many  former 
residents,  attended  the  morning  and  afternoon  exercises.  The  program 
was  held  on  Dana  Common  where  several  tents  were  erected.  All  of  the 
town’s  business  places  and  most  of  the  homes  were  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  speaking  took  place  in  a  large  tent  near  the  town  house, 
following  luncheon  served  at  noon.  At  an  adjoining  tent,  Landlord 
Frank  Grover  of  the  Eagle  House  also  served  a  noon  luncheon.  Music 
was  by  the  North  Dana  Band,  and  Col.  T.  S.  Johnson  of  Worcester  was 
the  presiding  official. 

The  exercises  opened  at  10:30  a.m.  by  the  band,  followed  by  prayer 
by  Rev.  Harlan  Paige.  Colonel  Johnson  made  some  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  and  N.  L.  Johnson  delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  The 
oration  of  the  day  by  Richard  H.  Dana  of  New  York  was  read  by  Miss 
Emma  Grover.  In  the  afternoon,  addresses  were  given  by  George  W. 
Horr  of  Athol,  James  W.  Brooks  of  Petersham,  Frederick  T.  Comee  of 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paige,  Hon.  George  K.  Tufts  of  New 
Braintree,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Martin  of  Warren,  and  Charles  R.  Johnson 
of  Worcester. 

Since  the  complete  program  is  contained  in  a  volume  prepared  by  the 
celebration  committee  and  printed  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Spooner  of 
Barre,  and  the  book  has  been  purchased  by  practically  every  family 
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in  the  town,  we  will  omit  the  details  and  highlights  of  the  speeches.  The 
ode  read  by  Emma  Grover  is  also  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial.  The  report  contains  the  names  of  the  committees  in  charge  of 
the  observance  as  appointed  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  1900. 

The  one  hundred  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dana  took  place  on 
July  5,  1926,  just  twelve  years  before  the  town  was  to  go  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  That  fact  was  quite  generally  known  at  the  time,  and  naturally 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  observance,  which  most  of  the  citizens 
realized  was  actually  a  final  memorial,  rather  than  an  occasion  of  cele¬ 
bration.  The  forthcoming  finale  of  Dana  pervaded  the  speeches  as  well 
as  the  anniversary  ode,  but  every  effort  was  made  by  the  grownups  to 
put  on  a  brave  front  to  provide  at  least  the  youngsters  with  pleasure 
and  a  good  time. 

Like  the  centennial,  the  one  hundred  twenty-fifth  affair  was  held  on 
the  Dana  Common,  and  drew  a  gathering  of  1500  persons,  most  of 
them  former  residents.  A  parade  at  10:30  a.m.  found  about  forty  dec¬ 
orated  automobiles  and  floats  in  line  with  a  host  of  marchers,  including 
town  officials,  police,  firemen,  societies,  schoolchildren,  and  all  were  led 
by  the  Minute  Tapioca  Band  of  Orange.  Athletic  contests  for  the 
youngsters  followed  the  parade.  It  might  be  amusing  to  list  the  winners 
of  the  races:  Vaughan  Blodgett,  the  potato  race;  Warren  Groves,  shoe 
race;  Hazel  and  Edward  B.  Nelson  of  Petersham,  necktie  race;  Mrs. 
Hattie  Doubleday,  ladies’  race;  Eddie  Tucker,  50-yard  dash;  Herman 
Hanson,  100-yard  dash. 

The  afternoon  program  started  at  two  with  a  concert  by  the  band  and 
a  short  address  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Brown,  who  welcomed  the  former 
residents  back  home  and  who  also  read  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kellerman  of  Orange,  former  North  Dana  minister. 
The  principal  address  was  by  Elijah  Adlow,  prominent  Boston  lawyer. 
A  former  Dana  teacher,  Herman  Knight,  later  a  school  superintendent, 
and  Rev.  0.  R.  Miller  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  delivered  remarks.  A  poem  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Doane  Bridges,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  town 
was  read  by  John  H.  Johnson,  prominent  attorney  of  Worcester. 

Geneva  Barrows  of  West  Springfield  played  cornet  solos,  and  Joseph 
Trudor,  violin  solos.  William  J.  Crawford,  3rd,  then  active  in  theatrical 
circles,  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  An  interesting  display 
of  products  of  the  town’s  industries,  antiques,  relics  and  other  historical 
articles  was  held  in  the  school.  The  poem  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Doane  Bridges 
was  perhaps  the  only  note  of  the  speaking  which  failed  to  make  some 
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mention  of  the  coming  loss  of  the  community.  It  was  titled,  “The  Call 
of  Dana,”  and  follows: 

Dana  has  called  her  children,  To  come  back  again  to  her  knee, 

To  stand  once  more  as  in  days  of  yore,  Beneath  the  old  home  tree. 

We’ve  heard  her  call  with  pleasure,  And  here  we  are  blythe  and  gay, 

To  celebrate,  in  proper  state,  Her  125th  birthday. 

It’s  a  joy  to  be  in  Dana  again,  To  greet  the  friends  of  yore, 

To  say  Hello,  How  do  things  go?,  To  clasp  their  hands  once  more. 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  happiness,  For  all  of  us  it  is  clear, 

That  the  dear  old  town  of  our  youthful  day,  Grows  more  beautiful  each  year. 
We  often  think  of  this  pretty  spot,  Away  from  the  world  with  its  fret, 

And  our  hearts  yearn  to  return,  To  the  place  we  cannot  forget; 

So,  no  matter  where  we  wander,  Or  how  far  away  we  roam, 

When  Dana  calls  her  sons  and  daughters,  We’re  always  glad  to  come  home. 

The  historical  address  by  Mr.  Johnson  covered  the  records  of  the 
town  from  its  inception  to  the  uncertain  future  of  the  community 
which  then  knew  its  days  were  numbered.  He  styled  the  Goodnough 
Plan,  the  taking  of  the  valley  towns,  as  causing  them  to  be  victims  of 
“a  great  necessity.”  He  bemoaned  the  break-up  of  the  one  hundred 
twenty-five  years  of  endeavor  as  a  tragedy,  and  closed  by  expressing 
his  belief,  “the  trusting  to  the  generosity,  justice,  and  honor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  vital  to  a  citizenry  which  was  proud  of  its  record  of 
thrift,  patriotism  and  honor.” 
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RELIGION  in  Dana  had  its  birth  in  unity,  flourished  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  individualism,  and  ended  in  the 
same  type  of  unity  from  whence  it  originated.  The  latter  began  in 
1840  when  four  separate  groups,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Universalist, 
Congregational  and  Baptist,  joined  in  building  a  Union  Church.  The 
support  of  the  church  was  divided  proportionately  among  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  individual  groups.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  about 
1880,  when  the  membership  of  the  Baptists  was  so  reduced  that  they 
gave  up  their  interest  in  the  building. 

The  unity  of  the  groups  was  then  disrupted  and  both  Universalists 
and  Congregationalists  built  their  own  places  of  worship.  This  left  the 
Methodists  with  the  sole  ownership  of  Union  Church.  The  little  church, 
located  in  North  Dana,  then  carried  on  as  the  regular  Methodist 
Church  until  the  end  of  the  town’s  existence,  and  for  a  period  of  seven¬ 
teen  years,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Brown  was  the  active  pastor.  The  final 
service  closed  out  a  history  of  close  to  a  century  of  religious  instruction. 

Meanwhile,  in  1899,  the  Universalists  erected  a  beautiful  edifice  with 
regular  service,  and  during  much  of  its  latter  years  the  pastorate  was 
divided  between  that  of  the  Orange  and  Dana  Universalist  ministries. 
The  Dana  church  was  generously  endowed,  and  its  memory  is  still 
fresh  and  always  will  be  fresh  because  of  the  eventual  use  of  special 
financial  arrangements  made  by  the  church  trustees.  More  about 
that  later. 

When  the  Universalist  church  went  out  of  existence,  the  carpet, 
pews,  and  pipe  organ  were  given  to  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
of  New  Salem.  On  November  3,  1937,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
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Central  Congregational  Church  of  New  Salem,  it  was  “voted  to  extend 
to  the  Universalist  Society  of  North  Dana  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
gift  to  us  of  the  carpet,  pews,  and  pipe  organ.  Same  to  be  read  at  the 
Mason-Hale  Vespers.  Ralph  Stowell,  clerk.” 

A  new  Congregational  church  was  built  in  1853  in  Dana  Centre, 
and  its  history  recalls  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  then  pastor,  Rev.  John 
Keep,  who  was  most  active  in  the  erection  of  the  church.  But  the  real 
father  of  the  Congregationalists  was  the  famous  and  widely  known 
Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  who  was  generally  credited  with  being  the  father  of 
Universalism  in  his  latter  days.  He  exerted  a  tremendous  effect  on  all 
who  knew  him;  he  was  respected  and  loved,  so  much  so  that  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Dana  erected  a  monument  in  his  honor  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  now  in  Quabbin  Cemetery.  We  will  devote  a  special  paragraph 
to  that  remarkable  divine  in  this  section  of  the  book.  We  want  to 
bring  back  to  your  minds  both  the  early  and  the  late  unity  of  the 
churches  of  the  Protestant  citizens  of  the  community. 

This  brings  forth  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Brown  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  town’s  existence,  was  in  charge  of  the  religious  services  of 
the  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  and  also  the  Universalist  churches, 
thus  restoring  the  original  unity  of  the  churches  in  its  final  days  to  what 
it  was  when  the  four  groups  operated  during  the  first  decades  of  the 
community’s  life.  So,  as  one  church  did  for  all  in  the  early  1800’s,  one 
minister  did  for  all  in  the  dying  moments  of  the  community’s  life. 
Though  the  beloved  minister  was  tendered  many  offers  of  larger  minis¬ 
tries  during  his  stay  in  Dana,  he  refused  them  all,  explaining  that  his 
attachment  to  the  community,  despite  the  loss  of  his  people,  was  too 
intense  to  allow  him  to  move  away. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Dana  were  compelled  to  travel  to  Peters¬ 
ham  and  other  communities  for  worship  for  many  years.  Eventually, 
in  1906,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  Howard,  and  the  generosity 
of  such  citizens  as  Mrs.  Anne  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  other 
Danaites,  a  sizable  church  was  built  in  North  Dana.  Immediately 
prior  to  that  date,  Sunday  mass  was  celebrated  in  Good  Templars  Hall, 
which,  in  those  years  was  Grange  Hall.  Rev.  Michael  Curran  was  the 
last  pastor,  and  the  church  was  a  mission  of  Petersham  and  Athol. 

We  made  mention  some  while  back  of  a  very  unusual  memorial  in 
memory  of  two  former  members  of  Dana  Universalist  Church.  This  is 
known  as  the  Mason-Hale  Vespers,  a  musical  program  of  religious 
composition  and  given  frequently  without  cost,  usually  in  Orange 
Universalist  Church.  The  fund  is  made  up  from  the  receipts  of  the 
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sale  of  the  home  of  Miss  Catherine  Mason  of  North  Dana  to  the  State, 
as  well  as  from  a  substantial  bequest  left  in  her  will.  It  also  includes  an 
identical  action  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hale,  widow  of  Warren  Hale  and  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  noted  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  money  from 
the  Hale  property  was  combined  with  several  thousand  dollars  left  by 
Mrs.  Hale  to  continue  this  beautiful  service.  Organist  and  director 
Harry  W.  Brown  has  been  in  charge  of  this  musical  program  since  it 
began,  and  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  some  of  the  programs  have 
taken  place  in  churches  throughout  Quabbin  area  communities. 

The  vespers  have  been  continued  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  and 
are  still  composed  of  the  same  high  quality  of  church  music  as  when  they 
were  initiated.  The  chorus  consists  of  excellent  singers  from  the 
Central  Massachusetts  area,  together  with  other  accomplished  artists 
including  vocal  and  instrumental  soloists,  duets,  quartettes,  making 
the  services  one  of  the  most  attractive,  musically,  in  the  entire  area. 
We  call  to  mind  such  a  concert  staged  recently  in  a  church  in  Hard¬ 
wick,  which  was  jammed  to  capacity  by  a  host  of  music  lovers.  The 
final  such  service  that  was  held  in  the  North  Dana  Universalist  Church, 
the  seventy-third  of  the  series,  took  place  in  October  1936,  fifteen 
months  before  the  building  was  razed  by  the  State. 

The  Universalist  parsonage  was  another  of  the  many  gifts  of  Cath¬ 
erine  Mason.  Following  her  death  her  home  was  bequeathed  to  the 
parish,  together  with  a  sizable  cash  fund.  The  last  occupants  of  the 
parsonage  were  the  members  of  the  Tony  Pedrazzi  family  of  Athol. 
The  building  was  later  purchased  and  moved  to  Gardner.  The  Uni¬ 
versalist  parish  is  still  in  existence,  and  while  the  Mason-Hale  choir 
fund  is  actually  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Universalist  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  the  actual  spending  of  the  interest  on  the  $20,000  fund 
is  in  charge  of  the  parish  committee  consisting  of  Emma  Gifford, 
Effie  Thayer,  and  Leroy  Thayer,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athol. 

The  trustees  of  the  Mason-Hale  concerts  are  Mrs.  Nellie  Brown; 
her  son,  Harold  W.,  the  organist  and  director;  Myron  and  Elvie 
Doubleday;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Clayton  Grover,  and  Leroy  Thayer.  The 
highest  membership  of  the  parish  totaled  141,  and  in  the  year  1950, 
totaled  45  members. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England  church  history,  it  was  customary  to 
deed  certain  pews  to  members  of  the  church  on  payment  of  specified 
fees,  or  in  some  cases  to  bid  for  such  seats.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  deed 
referring  to  a  pew  in  the  Union  Meeting  House  in  Dana: 
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Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  Elias  Stone,  Enoch  Barrows,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Williams,  John  Gleason,  Warren  Hale,  William  Stimpson,  James  S. 
Brown  (trustees)  of  Dana,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  in  consideration  of 
forty-nine  dollars  paid  by  Daniel  Stone  of  Dana,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  do  hereby  grant,  sell,  and  convey  to  the  said  Stone,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  one  pew  in  the  new  meetinghouse  in  the  westerly  part  of  said  Dana, 
known  as  the  Union  Meeting  House,  it  being  slip  Number  Five,  to  have  and 
to  hold  this  aforesaid  granted  premises  to  the  said  Stone,  his  heirs  and  assigns; 
that  the  premises  are  free  of  all  encumbrances;  that  we  give  the  right  to  and 
convey  the  same  to  the  said  Stone;  and  we  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same 
premises  to  the  said  Daniel  Stone,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  against  the 
lawful  claims  and  demands  of  all  others. 

The  deed  is  signed  by  the  trustees,  sealed  and  dated  July  3,  1842. 

While  all  of  the  places  of  worship  in  the  Danas  eventually  disap¬ 
peared  through  purchase  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission  and 
were  razed  for  various  purposes,  perhaps  none  could  boast  of  such  a 
lengthy  trip  as  did  the  organ,  candlesticks,  and  hymnbooks  of  St. 
Anne’s  Catholic  Church  of  North  Dana.  While  this  story  might  per¬ 
haps  be  better  included  in  the  chapter,  “Last  Days,”  we  deem  it  more 
proper  because  of  its  unusual  circumstance  to  list  it  under  churches 
and  religion. 

Following  the  razing  of  the  little  edifice,  it  was  learned  that  a  little 
Catholic  mission  in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa  was  being  operated  by  a 
group  of  missionaries.  The  place  was  Basutoland  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Rev.  Odilon  Chevirier  of  Quebec,  the  first  Canadian  in 
that  mission  field,  was  visiting  friends  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  after 
thirteen  years  of  service.  A  group  of  women  interested  themselves  in 
the  missionary  work  known  as  Mary’s  Missionary  Rosary.  Miss  Laura 
C.  Ouimette  and  her  five  brothers  were  entertaining  Fr.  Chevirier  at 
the  time.  Accompanying  him  was  Dr.  Anthony  Blais  of  Quebec, 
who  was  to  become  the  first  medical  man  to  join  the  group  going  to 
Basutoland. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  women’s  society,  a  new  truck  was 
purchased  for  use  in  the  mission  field,  and  it  was  loaded  to  capacity 
with  useful  articles  for  the  missionaries.  Included  in  the  shipment  was 
the  organ  from  Saint  Anne’s,  the  candlesticks  and  hymnals,  as  well  as 
many  other  goods  and  supplies.  These  were  shipped  to  New  York  from 
whence  the  liner  Rex  sailed  for  South  Africa.  Fr.  Chevirier  and 
Dr.  Blais  drove  the  truck  to  the  ship,  and  both  men  departed  from 
the  United  States  to  take  up  both  the  spiritual  and  medical  work  of  the 
foreign  mission.  The  missionaries  in  Basutoland  totaled  sixty-two 
priests  and  later  seven  doctors,  to  handle  the  needs  of  700,000  natives. 
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The  area  was  rampant  with  social  diseases,  hence  the  need  for  the 
medical  contingent.  Fr.  Chevirier  declared  every  native  was  syphilitic. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Henry  M.  Brown,  last  pastor  and 
minister  in  Dana,  contains  some  informative  data  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  Dana  Congregational  Church.  Dr.  Brown  relates 
that  one  Deacon  Abraham  Haskell  of  Monson  settled  in  Storrsville  in 
1834,  and  suggested  the  organization  of  a  Sunday  school.  In  1836, 
Amasa  Dewey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Brookfield  Association,  be¬ 
came  the  “stated”  preacher  in  a  two-story  house  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  the  Hardwick  and  Barre  roads.  The  hall 
had  been  occupied  as  a  “ball-chamber”  and  school.  A  church  was 
organized,  and  Mr.  Dewey  was  installed.  From  that  date  until  1935, 
the  church  was  assisted  by  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary 
Society.  In  1936  and  1937,  it  was  self-supporting. 

In  1852,  the  society  of  the  Brookfield  Association  decided  that  Dana, 
rather  than  Storrsville,  would  be  the  better  center  of  operations.  In 
September  1852,  a  Congregational  church  was  organized  by  a  council 
called  by  residents  of  Dana,  under  the  name  of  “The  Orthodox  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Dana  Centre.”  In  1853,  the  new  building  was 
erected  in  Dana  Centre,  and  on  September  24,  Rev.  John  Keep,  pastor 
of  Storrsville,  was  called.  On  November  15,  the  pastor  was  installed, 
and  the  new  house  dedicated  with  a  sermon  by  the  pastor.  The  new 
building  was  erected  through  the  great  effort  and  sacrifice  of  a  few 
citizens,  these  being:  Theodore  W.  Johnson,  Silas  N.  Johnson,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Johnson,  Isaac  Doane,  Solomon  Blackmer,  Timothy  Stone,  and 
James  S.  Brown.  Others  gave  substantial  aid.  The  charter  members 
included:  Rev.  John  Keep,  Mrs.  Keep,  Solomon  Blackmer,  Leonard 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Widow  Darah  Wise,  Sarah  E.  Farnsworth,  Mary 
H.  Wise,  Marilla  F.  Stone,  Solenda  Doubleday,  Hannah  Gorman, 
Susan  Gorham,  Marah  Doane,  Relief  Grout,  Silas  Johnson,  Susan 
Johnson,  and  Rebecca  Wise. 

A  lengthy  description  of  a  dedication  service  in  the  remodeled  North 
Dana  Methodist  Church  relates  the  progress  made  by  the  parish  prior 
to  the  special  service  on  February  7,  1900.  Reverend  E.  C.  Bridgman 
was  pastor  at  the  time.  He  is  also  credited  with  having  raised  most  of 
the  $ 2,000 ,  which  the  remodeling  of  the  structure  cost.  A  tower  and 
cupola  were  added  to  the  building;  a  new  vestibule  was  built;  modern 
electric  lighting  fixtures  were  installed;  a  new  stained  glass  window  was 
donated  by  the  Epworth  League;  swinging  doors  replaced  the  single 
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hinged  door;  new  altar  furniture  as  well  as  new  hymnals  were  provided; 
and  visiting  clergymen  were  in  attendance  for  the  special  service. 

There  were  two  services,  one  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  We  cite  some  of  the  details  of  these  services.  The  choir  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bassett,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Thompson,  Miss  Ella  Holland, 
C.  E.  Davenport,  and  Mrs.  Whipple  Doubleday.  Miss  Wrigley  was 
organist.  Presiding  elder  Rev.  J.  O.  Knowles  of  Springfield  preached 
the  morning  sermon.  Rev.  S.  F.  Upham  of  Madison,  N.  Y.  read  the 
Scriptures.  The  pastor,  Reverend  Bridgman,  read  the  announcements. 

Former  Pastor,  T.  C.  Martin  opened  the  afternoon  service  assisted 
by  Rev.  L.  P.  Causey  of  Athol.  The  dedication  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Upham,  and  the  dedication  hymn  was  written  by  Mrs.  F.  K. 
Stratton,  the  mother  of  the  pastor’s  wife,  Mrs.  Bridgman.  The 
presentation  of  the  remodeled  edifice  was  then  made  and  was  accepted 
by  trustees,  Elder  Knowles  and  O.  J.  Powers.  Solos  were  sung  by  a  Miss 
Humphrey  and  a  Miss  Loynes.  Rev.  H.  L.  Wriston  of  Holyoke 
preached  a  sermon  to  close  the  service. 

Listed  as  attending  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Powers,  Miss  Grace 
Powers,  the  latter  of  Palmer;  George  R.  Paige  of  Athol;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Rice  of  South  Athol;  W.  H.  Glaiser  of  Greenwich;  L.  B.  Caswell 
and  Clarence  J.  Hill  of  Athol.  The  latter  two  were  newspaper  men, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  excellent  information  we  have  on  this 
occasion.  The  building  or  remodeling  committee  included  O.  E. 
Hager,  F.  E.  Doane,  E.  A.  Albee,  Mrs.  Hattie  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Abbie  Doubleday.  One  interesting  attendant  was  seventy-nine-year- 
old  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lindsey  who  was  present  at  the  original  dedication  of 
the  church  sixty-three  years  prior  to  this  event. 

We  list  the  details  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dana  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  under  this  chapter  because  it  involves  primarily  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  parish,  and  naturally  most  of  the  program  refers  to  the 
establishment  of  that  faith  in  the  community.  The  celebration  took 
place  in  1903  with  both  afternoon  and  evening  services.  More  than  two 
hundred  parishioners,  including  former  church  members,  attended  the 
affair  and  a  reunion  held  between  the  two  programs. 

Rev.  Harlan  Paige,  the  current  pastor,  who  also  was  in  charge  of  the 
Hardwick  Church,  gave  a  history  of  the  church  since  its  establishment. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Merritt  of  Athol,  widow  of  a  former  pastor,  and  Mrs. 
Eudora  Keep,  daughter  of  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  gave  brief 
talks.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Brown  of  New  York  also  delivered  an  interesting 
talk.  A  poem,  written  by  Rev.  Carrie  Thayer  of  New  York,  was  sung 
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to  the  air  of  a  popular  hymn.  A  letter  was  read  from  Rev.  Josiah 
Willis,  the  only  living  ex-pastor  of  the  church.  Speakers  at  the  evening 
service  included  Prof.  Joseph  F.  Johnson  of  New  York,  G.  N.  Johnson 
of  Dana,  C.  W.  Doubleday  of  North  Dana,  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Mountain 
of  Warren. 

Dana  can  be  credited  with  being  the  home  of  many  prominent 
citizens,  prominent  in  business,  in  world  affairs,  and  in  literary  achieve¬ 
ment;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  community  was  actually  the 
home  of  the  Universalist  faith  which  was  spread  throughout  the  world 
by  that  self-educated  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  Universalism, 
Rev.  Hosea  Ballou. 

Reverend  Ballou  was  one  of  eleven  children  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Maturin  Ballou  of  Richmond,  N.  H.  The  father  was  a  Baptist  clergy¬ 
man  whose  income  was  so  trifling  he  was  not  able  to  provide  even  the 
rudiments  of  education  to  his  large  brood.  The  family  had  come  to 
Rhode  Island  in  the  days  of  Roger  Williams  and  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land.  But  neither  the  land  nor  his  minister’s  profession  provided 
him  with  even  the  necessities  of  life.  Although  Maturin  Ballou  was  a 
preacher  and  had  a  parish,  he  never  received  a  salary  for  his  spiritual 
efforts. 

Young  Hosea’s  early  education  was  practically  nil.  Yet  he  had  such 
an  avid  thirst  for  knowledge  that  he  learned  to  make  letters  on  birch- 
bark  with  bits  of  charcoal.  It  was  not  until  he  was  nineteen  that  he 
had  his  first  schooling.  The  only  books  in  his  home  were  the  Bible,  a 
small  English  dictionary,  an  old  almanac,  and  a  pamphlet  which  told 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Thus,  that  little  store  of  literature  became  his 
source  of  study  of  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry.  He  was  able  to 
spend  but  a  single  year  in  school  following  his  work  in  the  fields  near 
Chesterfield  Academy,  N.  H.  Then  he  joined  the  Baptist  church,  but 
his  connection  with  that  faith  was  short-lived.  He  decided  on  the 
Universalist  doctrine,  of  which  he  was  to  become  one  of  the 
principal  founders  within  a  few  years.  With  his  little  learning,  he 
came  to  Dana  to  teach  school.  He  also  started  preaching  his  newly- 
found  religion. 

His  congregations  were  to  be  found  in  schoolhouses  and  in  barns. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  Bible,  and  he  startled  his  listeners  with  the 
originality  of  his  thoughts  and  enthusiasm  of  his  speech.  He  taught  in 
the  Bellingham  school  so  that  he  might  preach  on  Sundays,  generally 
without  compensation  of  any  sort.  His  success  in  organizing  societies 
was  amazing,  for  he  believed  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  he  lived. 
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His  fame  quickly  spread,  and  when  he  was  attending  the  Universalist 
Convention  in  Oxford  in  1794,  then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
was  invited  to  address  the  gathering.  Before  the  service  closed,  Hosea 
was  urged  to  accept  ordination,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  the  president 
of  the  Convention  immediately  raised  him  to  the  ministry,  a  post  which 
he  had  never  even  sought.  In  1796,  the  young  minister  married  Ruth 
Washburn  of  Williamsburg,  and  the  couple  lived  in  the  home  of  a 
friend,  Joshua  Flagg.  From  that  period  on,  Hosea  devoted  his  life  to 
his  profession.  In  1797,  he  was  appointed  the  first  minister  of  the 
Dana  Universalist  Church,  though  he  preached  but  irregularly  in  his  own 
church.  His  zeal  for  spreading  the  new  doctrine  caused  him  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  preaching  in  communities  all  over  the  state  as  well  as 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

His  success  was  all  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  known  that  his 
language  was  limited  in  scope  because  of  his  frail  opportunity  to  get  an 
education.  The  common  people,  however,  followed  his  every  word  as 
he  spoke  in  their  own  language  rather  than  that  learned  in  the  schools. 
The  stars  in  the  firmament  were,  “them  ’ere  glims,”  and  all  of  his 
phrases  followed  this  similar  pattern  of  the  uneducated  mind.  Never¬ 
theless,  Ballou  was  an  orator  of  fine  appearance,  straight  and  erect, 
clear-cut  of  features,  with  a  round  musical  voice.  He  had  an  inspiring 
manner  and  preached  without  a  manuscript,  despite  his  odd  dialect. 

Before  he  finished  his  ministry  in  Dana  in  1804,  Hosea  was  stricken 
with  an  illness,  but  in  spite  of  this  handicap,  he  wrote  his  first  book, 
Notes  on  the  Parables.  Then  followed  other  volumes  and  sermons.  His 
immediate  future  was  filled  with  preaching  engagements  all  over  the 
nation,  yet  he  found  time  for  still  another  profession,  that  of  editor. 
He  founded  and  edited  a  Universalist  magazine  in  Boston,  later  the 
Universalist  Expositor.  He  realized  the  need  of  such  publications  for 
spreading  the  faith.  He  wrote  hymns,  hundreds  of  them,  many  of 
which  even  today  are  used  in  Universalist  churches.  He  wrote  essays 
and  articles  on  his  belief,  not  only  for  the  church  magazines,  but  also 
for  periodicals  throughout  the  United  States.  There  was  apparently 
no  end  to  his  energy  or  zeal  as  he  preached  more  than  ten  thousand 
sermons,  wrote  one  hundred  volumes,  all  to  make  clear  his  religious  belief. 

In  1817,  he  was  called  to  the  Second  Universalist  Church  of  Boston 
in  which  he  served  for  thirty-five  years  until  his  death  in  1852,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  Reverend  Ballou  made  one  trip  back  to  Dana  throughout 
those  years.  It  was  on  an  anniversary  occasion,  and  he  thrilled  the 
congregation  of  his  old  church  by  preaching  the  sermon. 
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One  of  the  closest  friends  of  Reverend  Ballou  was  Rev.  Joshua  Flagg, 
who  is  credited  by  many  with  inducing  Mr.  Ballou  to  enter  the  ministry. 
Reverend  Flagg  was  a  co-worker  of  Hosea  Ballou  and  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  clarity  of  thought,  and  readiness  of  speech.  He  came  to 
Dana  prior  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Ballou,  was  about  the  same  age,  and  a 
farmer  by  occupation.  He  also  operated  a  tavern.  Mr.  Flagg  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  at  the  1800  convention.  For  some  time  his  preaching 
took  place  in  Orange  where  he  was  noted  as  a  strong  character  and  a 
man  honest  in  his  religious  convictions.  He  told  his  congregations  he 
didn’t  preach  what  they  would  like  to  hear,  but  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth,  no  matter  how  severe  and  hard  the  Word  sounded. 

He  took  intense  delight  in  delivering  lengthy  sermons  at  funerals 
which  were  well  attended.  The  minister  realized  the  large  numbers 
were  present  not  to  hear  him  talk,  but  because  of  their  friendship  for  the 
deceased.  Those  were  occasions  when  they  could  not  very  well  remain 
away  from  one  of  his  services.  Mr.  Flagg  was  frequently  called  on  to 
deliver  the  prayer  at  the  ordination  of  a  young  minister,  and  in  many 
instances  he  took  advantage  of  his  sermon  to  deliver  one  of  his  noted 
sentences,  one  referring  to  the  feat  of  Andrew  Jackson  who  overcame 
the  English  at  New  Orleans. 

It  seems  the  minister  almost  idolized  the  General  and  hated  the 
Whigs.  Invariably  Flagg  would  bring  the  name  and  fame  of  Jackson 
into  his  sermons,  much  to  the  dismay  of  his  congregation.  The  minister 
realized  how  much  consternation  such  references  caused,  and  this  egged 
him  on  all  the  more  during  his  talks.  On  one  particular  instance,  the 
ordination  of  a  young  man  named  Sawyer,  those  in  charge  of  the 
service  especially  requested  Reverend  Flagg  to  omit  any  and  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  Jackson. 

Flagg  seemed  on  that  day  especially  effective  and  brilliant  in  his 
eloquence.  He  warmed  up  to  his  subject  and  stirred  his  listeners  to 
great  depths.  Many  expressed  their  delight  that  the  brilliant  Flagg  was 
outdoing  himself  in  voice  as  well  as  in  words,  especially  when  he  came 
to  the  climax  of  his  sermon,  praying  fervently  for  the  young  man,  and 
then  came  the  bombshell  with  the  words,  “and  we  trust  the  Lord  will 
endow  the  young  Sawyer  with  wisdom  and  power  to  overcome  his 
opposers  as  the  great  Andrew  Jackson  did  at  New  Orleans.”  That 
almost  proved  to  be  the  straw  which  broke  the  camel’s  back.  It  com¬ 
pletely  broke  up  the  brethren,  who  could  only  say  to  him  later,  “Oh, 
Flagg,  how  could  you  ?” 

Flagg  lived  in  Dana  more  than  half  a  century,  but  never,  the  records 
indicate,  as  a  settled  minister.  His  preachings  were  in  neighboring 
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communities.  He  taught  school  and  was  a  member  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee.  Eventually,  he  won  the  love  and  affection  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  died  in  1859  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  was  buried  in  the  town’s 
cemetery. 

For  some  unknown  reason  there  is  a  huge  gap  in  the  listing  of 
ministers  of  the  Dana  Universalist  Church  from  the  first  ministry,  that 
of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  who  left  in  1804.  It  is  very  probable  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Universalists  were  supplied  by  pastors  from  Orange  or 
elsewhere,  for  the  records  show  the  second  occupant  of  the  pulpit  of 
that  denomination  was  Rev.  R.  S.  Kellerman,  who  spent  ten  years 
in  that  office,  from  1889  to  1898.  During  that  time,  however,  Reverend 
Kellerman  not  only  created  a  live  parish  organization,  but  also  was 
responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  church  which  remained 
until  the  last  days  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Kellerman  was  a  native  of  Cedar  Hill,  Ohio,  and  following  his 
schooling,  taught  school  for  a  few  years  until  he  entered  Tufts  Divinity 
School  in  Medford,  Mass.  He  graduated  with  his  ministerial  degree  in 
1879.  He  was  called  to  the  Universalist  Church  in  Fitchburg  and  while 
there  he  married  Anna  McNaughten.  He  was  then  assigned  to  a 
church  in  Portland,  Ohio,  where  he  preached  but  a  brief  period 
when  he  was  stricken  ill.  He  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  take  a 
few  years  rest  which  he  did  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska.  In  1888,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Orange.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  a  mission  at 
North  Dana. 

The  following  year  he  created  a  parish  organization  and  with  his 
flock  built  the  beautiful  church  which  was  one  of  the  last  buildings  to 
go  when  the  town  went  the  way  of  the  others  in  Quabbin  Valley.  The 
new  edifice  was  dedicated  in  1900  during  the  pastorate  of  his  successor, 
Rev.  Fannie  E.  Austin.  Mr.  Kellerman,  meanwhile,  had  moved  on  to 
Bradford,  Pa.  and  within  a  few  years  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
churches  in  Ohio. 

In  1915,  he  returned  to  pulpits  in  Pennsylvania  where  he  held  two 
pastorates  and  received  the  distinction  of  being  invited  to  accept  life 
pastorates  in  that  state.  He  was  then  assigned  to  churches  in  North 
Carolina.  After  three  years  as  pastor  in  Whitesville,  N.  Y.,  Reverend 
Kellerman  returned  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  planned  to  retire.  But 
he  was  induced  to  take  over  one  of  his  former  congregations,  despite 
the  fact  he  had  been  half  a  century  in  the  ministry. 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  Mr.  Kellerman  was  not  a  Universalist 
at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial  career.  He  did,  however,  as  a  youth 
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protest  the  orthodoxy  especially  with  reference  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind  and  endless  punishment  in  Hell.  His  constant 
perusal  of  the  Bible  eventually  decided  him  to  trod  the  path  of  Uni- 
versalism.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  and  brilliant  lecturer  for  many 
years. 

The  ministry  of  Rev.  Fannie  E.  Austin  lasted  from  1898  to  1902,  and 
the  only  available  material  we  possess  on  the  third  listed  pastor  of 
Dana  Universalist  Church  consists  of  a  few  details  relative  to  her 
installation  on  October  12,  1898.  The  illness  of  Rev.  F.  H.  Wheeler, 
pastor  of  the  Dana  Methodist  Church,  prevented  him  from  delivering 
the  address  of  welcome.  Rev.  Charles  Conklin  delivered  the  sermon,  the 
Springfield  minister  being  recorded  as  an  excellent  orator.  Rev.  A.  A. 
Blandford  of  Orange  read  the  lesson;  Reverend  Kellerman  delivered 
the  main  address,  and  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  generosity  of 
Miss  Catherine  Mason  was  responsible  for  the  building  of  the  new 
church.  She  was  responsible  for  raising  the  necessary  funds.  Thomas 
Draper  was  the  soloist  at  the  service,  and  Miss  Austin  is  recorded  as 
being  much  liked  by  the  parishioners. 

Like  so  many  other  men  in  life  who  have  found  their  vocations  to  be 
in  the  religious  field  after  they  have  spent  a  brief  time  in  other  careers, 
Rev.  Henry  Matthias  Brown  of  Dana  discovered  his  place  in  the 
ministry  only  after  a  few  years  as  a  civil  engineer.  That  his  eventual 
choice  was  one  which  brought  considerable  solace  and  happiness  to  the 
people  of  Dana  during  their  many  trials  and  eventual  exodus  from  their 
beloved  land,  should  and  doubtless  did  bring  him  his  reward,  the  en¬ 
dearment  and  love  of  a  grateful  people.  This  brilliant  man  could  have 
moved  onward  in  his  chosen  profession  to  high  places  in  church  affairs 
had  he  not  decided,  instead,  to  devote  his  life  and  efforts  to  the  citizens 
of  Dana.  Many  times  he  refused  to  accept  higher  posts  in  the 
ministry,  places  in  large  cities  where  he  could  have  attained  fame  and 
renown.  But  his  love  for  his  fellow  men  in  this  small  community  made 
his  decisions  irrevocable,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  he  never  re¬ 
gretted  his  choice. 

Dr.  Brown  was  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  October  26,  1867,  and 
after  his  public  school  training  he  entered  New  York  University.  There 
he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  in 
1886,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1890,  and  Master  of  Arts  two  years  later.  He 
followed  the  engineering  profession  until  1893,  in  Washington,  New 
Rochelle,  and  in  New  York  City.  Then  his  long  cherished  desire  to 
enter  the  Congregational  ministry  decided  him  to  enter  Union  The- 
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ological  Seminary.  Later  on  he  received  his  doctorate  from  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1907. 

Dr.  Brown’s  first  supply  was  in  Pelhamville  Congregational  Church 
in  1893,  and  in  1894  he  was  called  to  Christ  Church  in  New  York  City, 
long  since  known  as  Pilgrim  Church.  He  served  there  until  1921  when 
he  was  named  pastor  of  the  federated  churches  in  Dana.  Dr.  Brown 
was  a  man  of  wide  and  cultured  interests  and  gave  service  in  other 
lines  in  addition  to  the  ministry.  He  was  named  to  membership  of  the 
council  of  his  university  in  1908;  he  was  also  a  council  member  of  the 
Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  fraternites  were  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Delta  Phi,  and  he  served  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  alumni  catalogs  in  1905-06.  Throughout  the  years  he  was 
closely  affiliated  with  the  university. 

Dr.  Brown  married  Adele  Bedell  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  November 
20,  1894,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  physician  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  a  coincidence  that  his  bride  was  a  descendant  of  John  and  Susanna 
Stone,  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Dana;  also,  she  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Justus  Woods,  who  had  settled  on  what  was  known  as 
the  Plain  in  Dana.  The  home  the  Browns  lived  in  at  Dana  was  The 
Locusts ,  which  was  once  occupied  by  Timothy  Stone.  Mrs.  Brown’s 
mother  lived  in  New  York  until  1923,  when  she  came  to  make  her  home 
with  her  daughter  and  family  in  Dana.  She  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four. 

Although  Dr.  Brown  and  his  family  remained  in  Dana  until  the  last 
days  of  the  community,  he  prepared  for  that  eventuality  by  purchasing 
a  home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The  couple  were  the  parents  of  two 
sons,  Randolph  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  and  Philip  of  New  Rochelle.  The 
two  sons  were  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  were  the  fathers  of  six 
children. 

Philip  Tenney  Brown,  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1895,  and  married  Lois  Mary  Townsley,  June  18, 
1920.  The  couple  now  make  their  home  in  New  Rochelle.  Their 
children  are  Randolph  Townsley  Brown,  who  was  born  in  1921,  and 
Philip  Channing  Brown,  born  in  1924.  Randolph  married  Helen 
Virginia  Yule  in  1948,  and  makes  his  home  with  his  father  in  New 
Rochelle.  Philip  married  Ruth  Joan  Brown  of  Tazewell,  Va.  and  the 
couple  have  a  daughter,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1948, 
and  the  couple  also  live  in  New  Rochelle. 

Randolph  Bedell  Brown,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1898,  and  married  Dorothy  Gregson,  June  17, 
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1922.  They  now  make  their  home  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  and  their 
summer  home  in  Hardwick,  Mass.  Their  children  are  Joseph  Gregson 
Brown,  born  in  1923  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.;  Barbara  Adele,  born  in  1926, 
at  Ossining;  Nancy  Lillian,  born  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  in  1928;  and 
Dorothy  Randolph,  born  in  1932  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Joseph  married 
Margaret  Akers  in  1944,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Deborah  Anne,  born  in  1945,  and  Dana  Meredith,  born  in  1948.  Nancy 
married  Frederick  E.  Williams  in  1948  in  Ridgewood. 

Reverend  Brown  made  the  following  comment  in  his  letter  supplying 
the  up-to-date  information  concerning  his  family:  “Mr.  Howe’s  en¬ 
deavor  to  complete  this  history  of  Quabbin  Valley  will  be  appreciated 
by  many  who  remember  affectionately  and  nostalgically  their  inun¬ 
dated  area,  as  it  is  by  myself.” 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  enjoying  their  well-earned  rest  in  their 
New  Rochelle  home.  The  retired  minister  stated  in  a  letter  dated 
March  20,  1950,  that  while  they  are  more  or  less  shut  in  from  the 
outside  world,  they  find  their  full  of  happiness  with  their  younger 
generations,  their  sons,  and  their  grandchildren.  Despite  the  fact  the 
elderly  couple  are  in  their  eighties,  both  are  in  good  health. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Martin  is  listed  as  the  fifteenth  minister  of  Dana  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  and  though  his  stay  in  the  town  was  brief,  his  work  was 
remembered  with  high  appreciation  by  many  of  the  older  residents 
before  the  town  was  inundated  by  the  waters  of  Quabbin,  and  all  land¬ 
marks  were  removed  for  watershed  purposes.  Reverend  Martin  was  a 
native  of  Preston,  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
youth.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Wilbraham  Academy  and  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1877.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  South  Athol,  then  to  Dana 
for  the  next  two  years.  His  other  pastorates  were  numerous  and  in¬ 
cluded  posts  in  South  Hadley,  Bernardston,  Wakefield,  Gloucester, 
Monson,  North  Andover,  Lynn,  Hopkinton,  and  Cherry  Valley. 

Others  were  in  Boston,  Westboro,  West  Warren,  and  Lunenberg. 
In  1921,  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  retired  and  made  his  home  in  Longmeadow. 
His  wife,  the  former  Caroline  Doane,  died  in  1926  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-one.  Mr.  Martin  died  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  in  1934  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  He  was  survived  by  four  sons,  Ralph  of  Westfield,  N.  J.; 
Harold  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.;  Paul  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  Laurence  of 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.  He  also  left  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Pitcher  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  several  grandchildren.  Harold,  the  only  member  of 
the  family  to  remain  in  this  state,  died  in  Shrewsbury  in  June  1942.  He 
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left  two  sons,  George  L.  and  Harold  C.,  both  of  Shrewsbury,  and  two 
daughters;  Gertrude,  who  wed  Fred  Andrews  of  Indiana,  and  Winifred, 
who  is  married  and  lives  in  California.  George  L.  wed  Marie  Mattson 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  couple  have  two  sons,  George  and  David. 
Harold  married  Eleanor  Klar  of  West  Boylston,  and  they  have  no 
children.  Gertrude  Andrews  has  a  son,  Fred  M.,  and  a  daughter, 
Davinia;  Winifred  and  her  husband  have  no  children. 

There  are  records  of  two  other  ministers  who  lived  in  Dana,  but 
neither  is  listed  as  having  served  in  that  community.  Both  were 
retired  and  each  had  purchased  homes  there  following  their  many 
years  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  One  of  the  two  men,  Reverend  Town¬ 
send,  was  frequently  called  on  to  supply  churches  in  the  area,  such  as 
in  Petersham.  The  retired  clergyman  was  a  graduate  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  pastor  of  churches, 
all  of  the  Baptist  faith,  in  New  London,  Vermont,  Nova  Scotia, 
Colorado,  and  Illinois. 

He  purchased  a  small  farm  in  North  Dana  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  people  of  the  community  as  well  as  by  his  fellow  clergy¬ 
men.  He  was  kindhearted,  always  willing  to  help  out  pastors  who  were 
unable,  through  sickness  or  other  reasons,  to  fill  their  pulpits,  was 
eloquent  in  his  preaching,  and  was  reputed  to  be  brilliant  in  literary 
endeavors.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1904,  he  was  acting  pastor  in 
Petersham.  His  body  was  taken  to  Carmel,  N.  Y.  for  the  funeral 
service  and  burial. 

Rev.  Putnam  Webber  spent  about  twelve  years  of  his  retirement  in 
North  Dana  as  owner  of  the  old  Amaziah  Spooner  place.  His  was  the 
first  home  in  the  community  sold  to  the  State.  Mr.  Webber  had  been  a 
Methodist  minister,  was  a  man  of  most  likeable  personality,  and  made 
many  friends  in  the  town.  He  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
having  been  quite  active  up  to  within  three  years  of  his  death.  His 
wife,  Caroline,  died  in  1926  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Mr.  Webber 
was  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lester  L.  Hager  of  North  Dana,  a 
son,  Fred,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  several  grandchildren. 

We  have  listed  for  you  the  detailed  information  concerning  the  first 
two  ministers  of  Dana  Universalist  Church,  together  with  the  scant 
items  pertaining  to  the  ministry  of  the  third  pastor,  Rev.  Fannie  E. 
Austin.  The  other  pastors  are  recorded  as  follows: 
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Rev.  J.  H.  Mouseley,  1902-03;  Rev.  C.  L.  Paddock,  1904-05;  Rev.  F.  S.  Rice, 
1909-1910;  Rev.  Annie  P.  Bailey,  1912— 1913 ;  Rev.  Ernest  M.  W.  Smith, 
1913-1916;  Rev.  Lucy  M.  Giles,  1917;  Rev.  Perry  Marshall,  1918;  Rev. 
E.  M.  W.  Smith,  1918;  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Fuller,  1919;  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Blair, 
1923-1932;  Rev.  Wallace  G.  Fiske,  1932-36 

The  list  of  pastors  of  Dana  Congregational  Church: 

Rev.  John  Keep,  1853-61;  Rev.  William  Leonard,  1861-64;  Rev.  Henry 
Rogers  and  a  Reverend  James,  1865  to  1877;  Rev.  Elbridge  W.  Merritt, 
1877-84;  Rev.  William  Haley,  1885;  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  1886  (the  two  latter 
were  supply  pastors  from  Amherst);  Rev.  Josiah  Willis,  1887-1893;  Rev. 
Harlan  Paige,  1893-1912  (Mr.  Paige  was  also  pastor  of  the  Hardwick  Church) ; 
Rev.  Claude  G.  Beardsley,  1913-1914:  Rev.  Paul  E.  Shannon,  1915-16; 
Rev.  Urban  H.  Layton,  1916—18;  Rev.  William  Osborn,  1918-21;  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Brown,  1921  to  1937. 

The  latter  four  pastors  also  served  the  North  Dana  Methodist  Church. 
Pastors  of  North  Dana  Methodist  Church: 

Rev.  J.  W.  P.  Jordan,  1852-53 ;  Rev.  George  E.  Chapman,  1858-59;  Rev.  John 
Peterson,  1860-61;  Rev.  William  L.  Bridge,  1862;  Rev.  Alonzo  Sanderson, 
1863;  Rev.  W.  W.  Smith,  1864;  Rev.  J.  S.  Woodbury,  1865;  Rev.  H.  S.  Booth, 
1 866—67 ;  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Cushman,  1867;  Rev.  Randall  Mitchell,  1868-69; 
Rev.  Lorenzo  White,  1870;  Rev.  C.  E.  Leavet,  1871-72;  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Gibbs,  1874-76;  Rev.  Edwin  Hitchcock,  1877;  Rev.  T.  C.  Martin,  1878-79; 
Rev.  Ira  G.  Ross,  1880;  Rev.  J.  J.  Woodbury,  1881-83;  Rev.  S.  A.  Bragg, 
1884-86;  Rev.  George  Hudson,  1887-88;  Rev.  William  Silverthorne,  1889- 
91;  Rev.  0.  R.  Miller,  1892-93;  Rev.  F.  H.  Wheeler,  1894-99;  Rev.  E.  C. 
Bridgman,  1899-1901;  Rev.  E.  A.  Northrop,  1902;  Rev.  T.  A.  Tuttle  and 
Rev.  J.  T.  Newell,  1902;  Rev.  J.  A.  Betcher,  1902-04;  Rev.  Arthur  Wright, 
1904-05;  Rev.  George  A.  Downey,  1905-07;  Rev.  D.  P.  Pelley,  1907-09; 
Rev.  William  Aitchinson,  1910-11;  Rev.  H.  H.  Lafferty,  1911-12;  Rev.  H.  B. 
Fisher,  1912-13;  Rev.  E.  K.  Moody,  1913 — 14;  Rev.  Frank  G.  Armitage,  1914- 
15;  Rev.  Paul  E.  Shannon,  1915-16;  Rev.  U.  H.  Layton,  1916-19;  Rev. 
William  Osborne,  1919-21;  Rev.  Henry  M.  Brown,  1921  to  1937. 
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Mrs.  Emily  Rose  Amsden  was  a  native  of  Granville,  born  November  18,  1825,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Lieut.  Samuel  Benjamin  of  the  Colonial  Army.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Clinton  Amsden  of  North  Dana,  who  died  in  1901.  She  lived  in  the  town  for  many  years, 
later  moving  to  Athol  where  she  died  March  22,  1925,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 
Mrs.  Amsden  often  recalled  seeing  President  Lincoln  on  a  visit  he  made  to  Springfield.  She 
was  survived  by  a  nephew,  Spaulding  Sage  of  Great  Barrington,  who  was  eighty-eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Edwin  A.  Albee  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  North  Dana,  served  as  a 
selectman,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  civic  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Shutesbury  in  1832, 
attended  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  later  entering  the  con¬ 
tracting  business.  He  built  more  than  a  score  of  churches  located  in  and  around  Boston. 
Mr.  Albee  came  to  North  Dana  in  1875  from  Milford,  and  died  November  11,  1902. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Dana  Republican  town  committee  for  sixteen  years,  and 
was  a  selectman  for  three  years,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  Commission  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
master  of  North  Dana  Grange,  a  member  of  Star  Lodge,  and  Athol  Commandery  of  Masons, 
and  was  the  owner  of  Brookside  Farm.  He  wed  Johanna  Clark  of  Milford,  and  the  couple’s 
only  child,  Ella,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Mr.  Albee  was  survived  by  his  wife,  by  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  0.  J.  Powers  of  Athol,  Mrs.  Myron  Claflin,  and  Miss  Minnie  Albee,  as  well 
as  by  two  brothers,  Henry  of  Upton,  and  Julius  of  Athol. 

Rinaldo  Babbitt  was  a  native  of  Dana,  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Eliza  Towne  Babbitt. 
He  moved  to  Orange  following  his  boyhood  and  entered  the  painting  and  papering  business. 
He  wed  Ella  Stearns  of  Northfield  and  in  1932  the  couple  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary.  A  few  months  after  that  event,  Mr.  Babbitt  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He 
was  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  Roy  of  Orange,  a  daughter,  Una,  who  wed  a  Mr.  Goodwin 
of  Tampa,  Florida.  There  were  three  grandchildren. 

William  Balcom  came  to  Dana  about  1864  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  a  local  store.  He 
later  purchased  the  store  and  wed  Clementina  Brown,  the  daughter  of  James  Sullivan 
Brown  of  Dana.  Balcom’s  brother,  Owen,  and  his  sister,  Eva,  later  joined  the  store  force. 
Eva  later  married  Frank  S.  Grover,  and  the  couple  operated  the  Eagle  House  in  Dana.  John 
Balcom  and  another  brother,  Myron,  later  joined  William  in  the  store  business.  Some  years 
later  Owen  Balcom  went  to  New  York  where  he  managed  the  Hale  and  Kilburn  folding-bed 
store,  which  was  located  on  Broadway. 

Geneva  M.  Barrows  was  the  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Edith  Doubleday  Barrows,  a 
granddaughter  of  Rollin  N.  Doubleday  of  North  Dana.  She  was  president  of  her  class  in 
West  Springfield  High  School  in  1926,  and  was  born  in  Mitteneague.  She  was  named  official 
bugler  of  the  International  Convention  of  Girl  Scouts  in  New  York  in  1927,  and  graduated 
from  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1931. 

Miss  Barrows  taught  school  in  Connecticut  until  her  father’s  death  in  1932.  She  served 
as  director  of  the  Springfield  Day  Camp  Dyerbrook  in  Springfield  until  1937.  Prior  to  that 
date  she  was  director  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Springfield  District.  In  1937  she  also  served  as 
director  of  the  Bonnie  Brae  Girl  Scout  Camp  in  East  Otis. 
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Harrison  Barrows  was  an  old  settler  of  the  town  and  was  a  dealer  in  lumber.  He 
built  what  was  later  the  Joseph  Ricard  house,  living  there  but  a  short  time,  before  his  death 
in  1900  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Athol.  At  one  time  Soapstone  was  called  Harrison  Barrows’ 
Mills. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frances  Stone  Bedell  was  born  in  Dana,  the  daughter  of  Timothy 
and  Varilla  Woods  Stone.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  executive  ability  and  was  for 
years  manager  of  the  McCall  Pattern  Company  in  New  York. 

For  twelve  years  prior  to  her  death,  November  6,  1933,  at  ninety-four  years  of  age, 
Mrs.  Bedell  lived  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Brown  of 
Dana.  She  was  ill  for  an  extensive  period,  but  a  host  of  friends  made  regular  calls  on  her 
during  that  time.  Mrs.  Bedell  was  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elias  Bristol  and  Mrs. 
Brown  of  Dana,  five  grandchildren,  and  six  great-grandchildren.  Four  of  her  grandchildren 
were  bearers  at  her  funeral,  which  was  conducted  by  Reverend  Brown.  The  boys  were 
Ashley  and  Kenneth  Bristol,  Philip  and  Randolph  Brown. 

Ida  Cooley  Bishop  is  the  granddaughter  of  Weston  Cooley,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Dana.  Born  on  November  25,  1873,  she  married  Joseph  Howe  Bishop  on  August  13,  1895. 
Mr.  Bishop  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  mill  business,  and  died  in  Orange,  February  23, 
1946.  The  couple  had  no  children. 

Weston  Cooley  was  the  seventh  generation  of  the  family  of  Earl  Cooley,  who  came  from 
England  to  this  country  in  1630.  Earl  was  the  possessor  of  that  title  in  England  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  when  he  settled  in  America.  Weston  came  from  Somers,  Connecticut  and 
settled  on  a  ninety-acre  farm  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town  in  1821.  He  married 
Mary  Warren  and  the  couple  had  seven  children:  Mary,  Jeanette,  Eucla,  Lucelia,  Fidelia, 
Zelotus,  and  Albertus. 

On  the  death  of  Weston,  Albertus  inherited  the  farm.  Albertus  Luke  Cooley,  who 
was  born  March  31,  1828,  married  Sarah  H.  Briggs  on  April  16,  1857,  and  four  children 
were  born  of  this  union:  Frank  W.,  born  April  29,  1859,  died  June  5,  1931;  Jennie  E.,  born 
May  10,  1861,  died  January  27,  1894;  Dwight  W.,  born  March  23,  1863,  died  December  xo, 
1939;  and  Ida  May  Cooley  Bishop,  born  November  25,  1873,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  in  good  health  as  this  book  goes  to  press. 

Frank  W.  Cooley  and  Carrie  M.  Dudley  were  married  July  11,  1880  and  had  two 
children:  Mary  Karan  Cooley  Wells,  born  November  6,  1881,  died  June  9,  1945;  and  Roy 
Webster  Cooley,  born  September  29,  1886.  Dwight  W.  Cooley  married  Florence  A.  Thayer 
on  January  2,  1890.  This  union  was  blessed  with  six  children:  Felise  A.,  born  October  10, 
1890;  Hazel  M.,  born  May  9,  1892;  Leon  W.,  born  November  19,  1893,  died  January  16, 
1940;  Leslie  Roy,  born  December  25,  1895;  Sadie  J.,  born  May  6,  1898,  died  April  18,  1940; 
and  Pearl  M.,  born  January  26,  1900.  Dwight  W.  died  on  December  10,  1939.  Leslie  Roy 
Cooley,  who  represents  the  tenth  American  generation  of  the  Cooley  family,  married 
Jennie  Belle  Ryder  and  had  ten  children:  Louise  Leslie,  who  was  born  December  14,  1921, 
was  married  to  Joseph  Reed,  April  5,  1947;  Betty,  born  June  15,  1923,  married  Roger 
Bryant  on  February  7,  1943,  had  one  child,  Nancy  Lee,  born  January  13,  1944,  and  died 
October  21,  1945;  Earl  Luke,  born  October  4,  1924,  married  Lois  Adams,  July  31,  1949; 
Dwight  Albertus,  born  September  22,  1926,  married  Marjorie  Smith,  October  29,  1949; 
Florence  May,  born  March  3,  1928,  married  Joseph  Avery,  July  1,  1950;  Douglas  Ollie, 
born  January  22,  1930;  Sally,  born  May  3,  1931;  Dorrance  Frank,  born  June  30,  1932; 
Lucille,  born  December  7,  1933;  and  Richard  Dana,  born  October  24,  1938. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  who  has  in  her  possession  the  complete  genealogical  record  of  the  Cooley 
family  from  its  early  days  in  England,  relates  that  the  old  family  house,  which  was  entirely 
held  together  by  pegs  and  handwrought  nails,  was  razed  in  1937  and  much  of  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mrs.  V.  H.  Wesson  of  Palmer,  who  rebuilt  it  into  an  antique  dwelling.  Mrs. 
Bishop  states  that  what  she  misses  most  from  her  old  home  is  the  wonderful  spring  water 
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which  always  provided  an  ample  supply  of  what  she  considered  “the  best  water  in  the 
State.”  Ironically  enough,  it  is  now  buried  under  the  waters  of  Quabbin  Reservoir.  When 
Brown’s  Cemetery  was  moved  to  Quabbin  Park  in  July  1938,  thirty-three  bodies  of  the 
Cooley  family  were  removed  to  this  new  and  beautiful  resting  place. 

Lewis  Blackmer  was  a  native  of  Dana  and  spent  practically  all  of  his  life  in  his  home 
community.  His  parents  were  Solomon  and  Cynthia  Freeman  Blackmer.  Lewis  married 
Mattie  Hanson  in  1885.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  serving  as  a  member  of  E  Co., 
Third  Regiment,  Vermont  Infantry  Volunteers  for  three  years. 

He  died  in  1926  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  and  was  accorded  a  military  funeral  by  the 
Dana  American  Legion  post.  Mr.  Blackmer  was  survived  by  his  wife;  four  sons,  Leroy  of 
Greenwich,  Clayton  of  Hardwick,  Lorenzo  of  Old  Furnace,  and  Forrest  of  Athol;  also  four 
daughters:  Mrs.  John  Whitney  of  Fitchburg,  Mrs.  C.  0.  Reuterman  of  Lackawanna,  New 
York,  Mrs.  Fred  Diffley  of  Worcester,  and  Mrs.  George  Dickinson  of  Enfield.  There  were 
fifteen  grandchildren.  Burial  was  in  Hardwick. 

Elias  Fremont  Bristol  came  to  Dana  in  1879  and  was  one  of  the  town’s  prominent 
citizens.  He  served  as  selectman  for  many  years  and  held  other  town  offices.  He  died  May 
22,  1919,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  was  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  Dorothea,  and 
two  sons,  Ashley  and  Kenneth,  both  World  War  I  veterans.  He  also  left  a  brother,  Asa, 
of  New  York,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Fannie  McNeil  and  Miss  Emma  Bristol. 

Harry  E.  Brown  was  a  native  of  Dana,  the  son  of  Seth  and  Priscilla  Flagg  Brown. 
He  conducted  a  livery  stable  near  Good  Templars’  Hall  for  several  years  and  was  a  member 
of  the  cemetery  commission.  He  later  moved  to  Athol  and  was  employed  as  caretaker  for 
several  business  blocks. 

Mr.  Brown  married  Nellie  Wesson  of  Hardwick  in  1870,  and  the  couple  made  their 
home  in  North  Dana.  They  have  a  son,  Harold  W.  Brown,  who  has  been,  since  1929,  the 
director  and  organist  of  the  Mason-Hale  vesper  programs,  which  program  was  established 
by  a  fund  left  by  Catherine  Mason  and  Mrs.  Hale.  Mr.  Brown,  now  living  with  his  mother 
in  Athol,  said  his  choir  has  sung  three  hundred  concerts  in  one  hundred  churches  since  it 
was  organized.  He  is  a  teacher  of  music  in  Athol.  Mr.  Brown,  Harold’s  father,  died  February 
17,  1932,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  buried  in  Brown’s  Cemetery  in  North  Dana, 
the  resting  place  his  grandfather  had  developed  and  after  whom  it  was  named. 

Mrs.  Brown  is,  at  this  writing,  enjoying  excellent  health  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Dana  school  committee  for  twenty-one  years,  was  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  church,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  Dr.  Windsor 
Brown  was  a  step-brother  of  Harry  E.  Brown  and  grew  up  in  Dana.  He  opened  his  first 
office  in  Oakham,  moved  to  North  Brookfield,  to  Athol,  and  then  to  Worcester.  He  served 
as  city  physician  in  the  latter  city.  He  then  moved  to  Seattle,  Washington,  and  died  in  1947. 
He  was  the  father  of  seven  children  by  his  two  wives. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Brown  (See  Religion) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Canuel  came  from  Canada  to  North  Dana  and  lived  there  many 
years.  The  couple  had  four  children:  George,  who  married  and  moved  to  Connecticut; 
Ernest,  who  lived  in  North  Dana;  Irene  and  Paul,  both  of  Athol.  Mr.  Canuel  died  a  number 
of  years  ago  but  his  wife  moved  to  Athol,  where  she  operated  a  tourist  home  in  1929. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Carey  was  the  former  Adeline  Poirier  of  Quebec,  Canada.  She  and 
her  husband  spent  all  of  their  married  life  in  North  Dana.  Mrs.  Carey  died  in  1935  after 
forty-five  years  of  residence  in  town. 

She  was  survived  by  her  husband;  a  son,  Henry,  now  of  Orange;  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Howard  Inman,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Costigan,  both  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Grover  of 
Northampton;  and  one  granddaughter,  Joan. 
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Mrs.  Amelia  Day  Chapin  was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  New  York  and  lived  in  North 
Dana  for  many  years.  Two  of  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Leroy  Burbee  and  Mrs.  Edward  Carrigan, 
also  made  their  homes  in  the  same  town.  Mrs.  Chapin  was  a  writer  of  ability,  and  her  poems 
appeared  several  times  in  area  newspapers.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Myles  Standish  and 
also  of  Robert  Day,  who  came  to  America  on  the  bark,  “Elizabeth”  in  1634.  Robert  Day 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  his  name  is  inscribed  on  a  monument 
of  Centre  Church  Cemetery  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Chapin  was  also  a  descendant  of  Eleazer 
Holyoke,  whose  name  the  city  bears. 

Mrs.  Chapin  died  in  North  Dana,  December  14,  1923,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 
Besides  Mrs.  Burbee  and  Mrs.  Carrigan,  she  was  also  survived  by  two  other  daughters, 
Mrs.  Alton  Brooks  Parker  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Bennett  of  Brooklyn. 

Joseph  Chelifoux  was  a  native  of  Canada,  came  to  North  Dana  in  1889,  and  purchased 
the  Lucien  Williams  farm.  With  him  when  he  arrived  was  his  wife,  the  former  Eliza  Forde, 
a  native  of  London,  England.  She  left  England  in  her  teens  after  the  death  of  her  father  and 
lived  with  an  uncle  in  Canada.  The  couple  had  five  children:  Florence,  the  wife  of  John 
Barnes  of  Shrewsbury;  Ethel,  wife  of  Robert  Groves  of  Athol;  Bernice,  who  wed  Peter 
Plouffe,  Jr.,  but  she  died  soon  after  her  marriage;  Napoleon,  now  in  California;  and  Joseph 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Childs  came  to  North  Dana  in  1889  and  purchased  the  Witt 
farm.  They  had  a  large  family  of  children,  who  attended  the  district  schools.  Mr.  Childs 
later  conducted  Childs  Business  School  in  Holyoke,  while  his  brothers,  E.  E.  and  C.  E. 
Childs  conducted  a  similar  school  in  Springfield.  George  and  Charles  Childs  married  two 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Weeks  of  Millington.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Weeks,  his  widow 
came  to  North  Dana  where  she  was  housekeeper  for  her  brother-in-law,  Erastus  Weeks,  a 
Civil  War  veteran.  Mrs.  Ellen  Weeks  left  three  daughters:  Ethel,  who  wed  Frank  Edson  of 
Ware;  Mabel,  who  married  George  Childs  of  Springfield;  and  Cora,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Childs.  Both  Ethel  and  Cora  left  several  children. 

A  much  more  comprehensive  history  of  the  Childs  family  is  contained  in  a  letter 
George  E.  Childs  wrote  in  the  Springfield  Union  dated  July  22,  1938.  The  letter  is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  it  reveals  some  of  his  life  as  a  boy  in  Greenwich,  New  Braintree, 
Doubleday  Village,  and  back  again  in  Greenwich.  Because  of  this  varied  information  which 
primarily  pertains  to  Quabbin  Valley,  we  cite  Mr.  Child’s  interesting  story: 

My  acquaintance  in  the  Swift  River  Valley  extends  over  a  period  of  60 
years.  Greenwich  Village  was  the  post  office  of  my  parents  for  four  years  from 
April  1878.  I  attended  school  in  the  village  when  the  schoolhouse  stood  on  a 
knoll  back  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  post  office  and  general  store,  conducted 
by  Henry  Brown,  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Levi  Chamberlain 
was  the  next  postmaster,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Frank  P.  Hall.  There  was 
a  large  hotel  in  the  village,  also  a  livery  stable  and  a  general  store  conducted 
by  Henry  Hodskins. 

I  recall  the  names  of  some  of  my  schoolmates,  as  follows:  Fred  Miller,  who 
lived  with  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Billings;  Frank  Parker,  Helen  Haskell,  George 
Sloan  and  his  sister,  Clara;  Charles  and  John  Jordan;  their  sister,  Mary;  also 
Minnie  Jordan,  who  grew  up  and  became  the  wife  of  Henry  R.  Johnson, 
whose  son,  Capt.  Irving  R.  Johnson,  recently  traveled  around  the  world  in 
a  small  schooner.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  the  author  of  the  song  “My  Grand¬ 
father’s  Clock.”  I  learned  to  sing  that  song  in  my  early  life  by  hearing  it 
sung  by  my  uncle,  Ira  Howe. 

During  1880  and  ’81  my  folks  lived  on  the  Bailey  place,  just  north  of  the 
farm  of  Horace  Vaughan.  The  schoolhouse  for  that  district  was  near.  Miss 
Amelia  Root,  daughter  of  Jacob  Root,  was  the  teacher.  Burt  V.  Brooks,  the 
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landscape  artist,  who  lived  near  Greenwich  Village  several  years,  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  people  of  the  valley.  He  was  born  in  Brimfield, 

May  22,  1849,  but  lived  in  Monson  with  his  parents  several  years  before  going 
to  Greenwich  Village.  He  died  April  24,  1934. 

My  folks  were  out  of  the  valley  a  few  years,  moving  from  New  Braintree 
in  September  1886,  to  Doubleday  Village,  where  they  lived  in  the  house 
owned  by  Mrs.  Millie  Doubleday.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  they  bargained  for 
the  Witt  farm,  and  for  seven  years  peddled  milk  in  North  Dana,  which  was 
their  post  office  for  10  years  or  more.  They  lived  in  10  different  houses  in  the 
Swift  River  Valley. 

For  one  year  ending  April  1,  1898,  Greenwich  Village  was  my  post  office, 
for  I  worked  for  William  and  George  Walker  on  their  farm  on  the  edge  of 
Hardwick.  Then,  for  a  period  of  30  years,  my  wife  and  I  had  very  little  chance 
to  travel  and  made  very  few  trips  through  the  valley  until  recent  years  when 
the  automobile  had  made  travel  easy. 

My  wife  was  born  in  Millington,  where  she  lived  12  years,  then  lived  in 
North  Dana  several  years,  so  she  has  pleasant  recollections  of  past  days.  It 
was  before  I  was  acquainted  in  North  Dana  that  Hale  and  Goodman  made 
legs  for  pianos  and  billiard  tables  in  the  buildings  where  Crawford  and  Tyler 
conducted  the  manufacture  of  satinette  for  several  years. 

There  was  a  job  for  every  one  in  the  good  old  days.  There  was  a  box  shop 
owned  by  John  Stowell,  and  the  hat  shop  of  H.  W.  Goodman.  According  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  plans  for  creating  a  large  reservoir  in  that  valley,  the 
first  survey  was  made  in  1895. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  some  facts  according  to  my  understanding. 

George  E.  Childs. 

Springfield,  July  22,  1938. 

Howard  W.  Cotton  was  a  native  of  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  born  March  17, 
1881,  and  came  to  Dana  in  1917.  He  conducted  a  general  store,  was  postmaster  up  to  1935, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  civic  and  fraternal  affairs  of  the  community.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Foresters,  and  the  Fraternal  Benefit  Society  of  East  Wind¬ 
sor,  Connecticut.  He  married  Alma  Ruth  Joyner  in  New  York  City,  January  1,  1914,  and 
the  couple  have  four  children:  Ruth,  Gladys,  Arline  and  Barbara. 

William  John  Crawford  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  industrialists  in  North 
Dana.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  February  1,  1836,  received  his  early  education  in  his  native 
Belfast,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy.  He  completed  his  education  in  Grafton 
and  learned  the  trade  of  weaving  in  a  small  mill  in  Saundersville  in  which  he  remained  two 
years. 

His  next  work  was  in  Boylston  and  in  another  two  years  he  moved  to  Athol.  There  he 
worked  as  a  foreman  weaver  for  eighteen  years.  He  then  served  as  foreman  for  A.  W.  Fisher 
of  Athol  for  ten  years,  and  a  couple  of  years  later  came  to  North  Dana  where  he  went  into 
partnership  in  a  mill  under  the  name  of  Crawford  and  Dorr.  Mr.  Dorr  shortly  sold  his 
interest  to  Edward  P.  Tyler,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  successfully  under  that  name 
until  Mr.  Tyler’s  death  in  1921. 

Mr.  Crawford  continued  in  business  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive  manufacturer  and  added  suitings  and  other  clothing  to  his  line  as  the  years  rolled 
along.  His  reputation  among  both  his  business  associates  and  his  fellow  citizens  was  of  the 
highest,  his  business  continued  to  be  prosperous,  as  even  during  depressions,  he  many  times 
kept  his  mills  operating  to  keep  his  employes  from  worry  about  keeping  their  jobs. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  September  18,  1862,  in  E.  Company, 
42nd  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of  corporal.  He  was  dis- 
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charged  from  service  in  August  1863,  and  then  became  an  organizer  and  active  member  of 
the  Athol  G.A.R.  Post,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  this  organization  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  North  Dana,  was  active  in 
the  erection  of  the  church,  served  as  a  selectman,  and  was  chief  of  the  fire  department. 

His  wife  was  the  former  Anne  Doyle  of  County  Carlow,  Ireland.  She  was  born  May  4, 
1826,  and  came  to  this  country  while  young,  and  the  couple  were  married  November  6,  1855. 
They  lived  in  Athol  until  they  came  to  North  Dana  in  1883,  at  which  time  her  husband 
entered  the  mill  business.  Though  of  different  religious  faiths,  Mrs.  Crawford  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  union  was  one  of  extreme  happiness,  each  following  devoutly  his  own 
belief.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  a  member  of  St.  Anne’s  Church  and  was  a  most  generous  donor 
to  her  church. 

The  couple  were  blessed  with  a  fine  family,  although  some  of  them  died  before  they 
had  attained  the  fullness  of  life.  They  observed  their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1915,  and  Mrs.  Crawford’s  ninetieth  birthday  on  the  following  May  4.  A  month 
later  she  was  stricken  with  bronchial  pneumonia  and  died  June  8,  1916.  Mr.  Crawford  died 
March  19,  1928,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  six  months  after  he  had  been  most  active  in  the 
management  of  his  plant. 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Crawford’s  death  the  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  John  L., 
Francis  B.  and  George  E.,  as  well  as  two  daughters,  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tyler,  together 
with  six  granddaughters  and  three  grandsons.  At  Mr.  Crawford’s  death  in  1928,  the  sur¬ 
vivors  were  the  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  two  other  sons  and  a  daughter  having  died; 
John,  too,  has  since  passed  away.  To  the  list  of  the  grandchildren,  numbering  nine,  were 
added  thirteen  great-grandchildren  by  the  time  of  William  Crawford’s  death. 

Henry  Crawford,  another  son,  died  in  1907  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  following  a  long 
illness.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  son,  William,  who  is  married  and  has  a  daughter, 
Rita.  The  widow  of  Henry  died  in  1933.  Another  son,  William  J.,  died  in  1910  following  a 
fall.  Mary  Ann,  a  daughter,  died  in  1922  at  her  parents’  home.  John  L.,  another  son,  died 
in  1935. 

John  was  wed  to  Mary  Tway  of  Athol  in  1884,  and  the  couple  observed  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  in  1934.  Their  children  were  Mrs.  Perley  Buchanan  of  Montclair, 
New  Jersey;  William  J.  Crawford,  3rd,  of  Worcester;  and  Mrs.  Abbie  Baker  of  Orange.  The 
latter  died  in  1933. 

George  E.  Crawford  married  Rosetta  Perry  of  Oneonta,  New  York.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Susan  Bailey  Perry  of  that  community.  The  couple  lived  in  North 
Dana  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  She  died  in  1921  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
years.  Besides  her  husband  she  was  survived  by  three  daughters,  Gladys,  at  that  time  a 
teacher  in  the  Springfield  public  schools,  who  later  married  George  Webber;  Gretchen,  who 
wed  George  Quinlan  of  New  Hampshire;  Geraldine,  who  married  Forrest  Thrasher  of  Green¬ 
field;  and  a  son,  Gerald,  a  twin  of  Geraldine. 

William  J.  Crawford,  3rd,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Tway  Crawford,  was  born  in  Athol, 
November  11,  1887,  and  came  to  North  Dana  as  an  infant.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  Dana  schools,  New  Salem  Academy,  and  Springfield  Business  School.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  engaged  in  theatrical  work  and  said  recently  he  believes  he  was  the  first  actor  to 
participate  in  a  drama  on  the  radio.  This  occurred  at  Radio  Station  WORC  in  Worcester. 
He  later  worked  at  Smith  and  Wesson  in  Springfield,  also  at  his  father’s  mills  in  Dana,  was 
a  salesman,  and  is  now  chief  inspector  at  the  Harrington-Richardson  Arms  Co.  in  Worcester. 
He  served  in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Crawford  wed  Rose  Jensen  of  North  Dana,  and  the  couple  were  the  parents  of 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  They  are:  John  L.;  William  J.,  4th;  Robert  L.;  and  Jean. 
Mrs.  Crawford  died  in  1943,  and  the  present  Mrs.  Crawford  is  the  former  Elsie  Haugaard 
of  Worcester. 
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John  L.,  son  of  William,  3rd,  married  Cecilia  Remillard  of  Worcester.  The  couple 
have  two  daughters:  Donna  and  Jean,  and  a  son,  John,  Jr.  John  L.  is  a  World  War  II  veteran 
and  is  employed  by  the  Worcester  Telegram  as  a  printer  and  makes  his  home  in  Worcester. 

William  J.,  4th,  wed  Barbara  Johnson  of  Worcester,  is  a  World  War  II  veteran,  and 
the  couple  have  two  sons,  William  J.,  5th,  and  Robert.  William,  4th,  is  West  Coast  manager 
of  the  Harrington-Richardson  Arms  Company  and  is  stationed  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
Jean,  daughter  of  William  J.,  3rd,  is  married  to  William  Masterson,  who,  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  (1950)  is  a  student  at  Holy  Cross  College.  The  couple  have  a  son,  William,  Jr. 

Robert  L.,  the  fourth  member  of  the  Worcester  family  of  the  Crawfords,  is  now  a  high 
school  student  in  Worcester. 

Mrs.  Perley  Buchanan,  sister  of  William  J.  Crawford,  3rd,  was  the  former  Irene  Craw¬ 
ford.  Her  husband  was  a  chemist  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey  and  his  home  was  in  Barre, 
Vermont.  Irene  was  educated  in  the  Dana  schools,  New  Salem  Academy,  and  graduated 
from  Smith  College.  Mr.  Buchanan  died  in  1943,  and  his  widow  makes  her  home  in  Belmont. 
Her  son,  Edwin,  is  a  senior  in  Tufts  College. 

Abbie  Baker,  sister  of  William  J.  Crawford,  3rd,  was  the  wife  of  Lewis  Baker,  who  is  a 
postal  carrier  in  Orange.  She  died  in  1933.  There  were  four  children  by  this  union,  Alfred, 
a  papermaker  in  Erving;  Richard,  a  mechanic;  Lawrence,  also  a  mechanic;  and  Irene. 
Alfred  is  unmarried;  Richard  wed  Beula  Eaton  of  Orange  and  the  couple  have  two  children, 
Richard  and  Jean;  Lawrence  married  Arline  Addio  of  Orange  in  April  1950;  and  Irene  wed 
Carl  Abramson.  The  couple  have  a  son,  Craig,  and  now  live  in  Athol. 

Lewis  Baker  married  Myrtle  Thomas,  the  daughter  of  Walter  and  Florence  Morse 
Thomas  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  in  May  1935,  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 
There  are  no  children  from  the  second  marriage.  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Tyler,  the  daughter  of 
the  first  William  J.  Crawford,  lives  in  Athol.  Her  husband  was  a  junior  partner  in  the 
Crawford  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  DeMars  came  to  North  Dana,  with  their  two  sons,  from  New 
Hampshire  in  the  late  i88o’s,  and  purchased  the  former  Lucius  Cook  home.  Mr.  DeMars 
conducted  a  barbershop  and  poolroom  up  to  his  last  illness,  with  his  son,  Frank,  assisting 
him.  Mr.  DeMars  died  in  1923  at  the  age  of  ninety-three;  his  wife’s  death  followed  soon 
afterwards. 

Alfred  W.  Doane  was  another  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Stone  Doane  and  was  born  in 
Dana,  December  4,  1844.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  in  New  Salem  Academy. 
He  wed  Susan  M.  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  Joel  and  Abigail  Johnson  of  Dana  on  November 
24,  1870. 

Mr.  Doane  was  engaged  in  the  meat  business  while  a  young  man,  but  later  sold  out  to 
his  brother,  Charles  N.  Doane.  He  was  prominent  in  town  affairs,  served  as  selectman, 
assessor,  tax  collector,  and  constable.  He  was  very  active  in  the  arrangements  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  town  in  1901  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Doane  was  also  interested  in  Memorial  Day  activities,  was  most  generous  at 
Christmas  celebrations,  but  was  not  a  member  of  any  fraternal  group  in  Dana. 

He  was  occupied  with  farming  and  lumbering,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Henry  W.  Goodman  &  Company,  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  and  palm-leaf 
hats.  At  the  time  of  his  death  on  March  II,  1905,  Mr.  Doane  was  president  of  the  Stone  Re¬ 
union  Association.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Susan,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabel  Upton,  and 
a  brother,  Charles.  His  wife  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  in  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Upton  in  East  Longmeadow.  Mrs.  Doane  was  a  native  of  Dana  and  was 
active  in  church  and  social  work  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life. 

Leonard  Doane  came  to  Dana  about  1812  and  married  Harriet  White,  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  child  born  in  Dana,  the  event  taking  place  immediately  following  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephan  and  Mary  Rogers  White. 
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George  Wood  Doane,  the  son  of  Leonard,  was  born  in  Dana,  April  21,  1827;  he  married 
Mary  Elizabeth  Shattuck,  who  was  a  native  of  Pepperell.  Albert  Ernest  Doane,  the  son  of 
George  Wood  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Doane,  was  born  in  Dana,  September  29,  1863.  He 
wed  Lottie  L.  Wright  of  Orange  on  September  5,  1888.  His  wife  was  born  in  Wales,  July  17, 
1864,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Piper  Wright.  Lottie  died  in  Dana,  March  3,  1912; 
Albert  died  in  1940. 

The  children  of  Albert  Ernest  and  Lottie  Wright  Doane  are  Mary  Doane,  who  married 
Clifton  Hamilton  of  North  Wilbraham;  she  died  May  23,  1950;  Mildred,  who  wed  John  A. 
Humphries.  Mildred  was  originally  named  Mildred  Marjorie,  but  later  on  called  herself 
Marjorie  Doane  Humphries,  and  will  be  so  styled  in  this  volume.  A  third  daughter  is 
Hattie  Belle  Doane,  who  graduated  from  Holyoke  Hospital  Nursing  School  in  1914,  was 
engaged  in  private  nursing  for  several  years,  and  was  then  appointed  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Elizabeth  (New  Jersey)  Hospital  in  1916.  She  served  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
France  in  World  War  I  and  was  later  associated  with  a  clinic  in  Pasadena,  California. 

The  sons  of  Albert  Ernest  Doane  are  Ernest,  William  L.,  and  Oscar.  Ernest  lives  in 
Orange  and  is  the  father  of  two  daughters,  Joyce  and  Ernestine.  Oscar  makes  his  home  in 
Warwick  and  has  a  son,  Oscar,  Jr.  William  L.  lives  in  Springfield,  Vermont  and  has  three 
sons,  Ashley,  Albert,  and  George;  and  two  daughters,  Shirley  and  Ruth.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  survived  by  three  sons,  William  E.,  Milton  E.,  and  Albert,  and  one  daughter,  Deana. 
It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  Deana  was  the  last  child  born  in  Dana,  while  Albert  Edward 
Doane  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  child  born  in  the  community. 

John  A.  and  Marjorie  Doane  Humphries  had  three  children.  Charlotte  is  the  wife  of 
William  L.  Brink  of  Millbury.  The  couple  have  three  children:  Janet  Gerda,  born  July  30, 
1944;  William  Ashley,  born  July  30,  1946;  and  Wayne  Carl,  born  May  23,  1950.  Faith 
Janet  Humphries  was  born  in  Worcester  July  28,  1921,  and  wed  James  Robert  Osborne  of 
Robersonville,  North  Carolina,  November  8,  1945.  The  couple  have  a  daughter,  Cheryl 
Faith,  born  in  Worcester,  July  24,  1947.  Keith  Doane  Humphries  was  born  in  Worcester, 
June  11,  1942.  Shirley  Doane,  the  daughter  of  William  L.,  wed  Kenneth  C.  Drake  and  the 
couple  have  a  son,  Brian  Albert,  born  October  15,  1949. 

The  Doanes  while  in  Dana  were  engaged  in  farming.  Other  children  of  George  Wood 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Shattuck  Doane,  in  addition  to  Albert  Ernest,  were:  Frances  V., 
W.  L.  Doane,  C.  L.  Doane,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sweetland,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Birks,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Miles,  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Martin  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bridges.  George  E.  died  in  1904  at  the  age  of  seventy-one;  his 
wife  died  May  5,  1906.  Miss  Frances  Doane  taught  at  Hitchcock  Academy  in  Brimfield 
and  later  taught  in  the  Worcester  schools.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Albert  E., 
on  February  1,  1928,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Uriah  Doane  was  the  first  member  of  that  family  to  settle  in  Dana,  coming  from  Cape 
Cod  and  purchasing  a  farm.  His  son,  Isaac,  was  born  June  29,  1798  and  in  his  early  life  was 
a  seafaring  man.  He  later  resided  in  Greenwich  and  came  to  Dana  to  settle  down  in  1830. 
His  wife  was  the  former  Mary  Stone,  a  native  of  Dana,  and  the  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Mary  Stone.  Isaac  died  in  1877  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Their  son,  Charles  Nelson  Doane,  who  was  town  treasurer  for  many  years,  was  born 
in  Greenwich  in  1830.  He  came  to  North  Dana  in  1852  and  worked  at  the  piano  leg  factory. 
Later  on,  he  entered  business  for  himself  making  piano  cases  and  billiard  tables.  Following 
the  loss  of  his  plant  by  fire,  Charles  moved  to  Orange,  but  returned  soon  afterward  to  North 
Dana.  He  then  engaged  in  teaming  and  operated  a  meat  market.  He  married  Frances 
Blackmer  of  Stockbridge  in  1854,  and  a  son,  Fred  E.,  was  born  November  6,  1861.  Fred 
was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  in  New  Salem  Academy  and  attended  Hinman’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College  in  Springfield.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  meat  business  which  he  carried 
on  until  June  1938,  when  the  State  took  over  his  property. 

Fred  served  as  chairman  of  the  selectmen  for  several  years,  also  as  assessor,  overseer 
of  the  poor,  member  of  the  school  board,  and  as  town  clerk  and  treasurer,  holding  the  latter 
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two  posts  up  to  the  final  meeting  of  the  town.  Fred  married  Hattie  Sprague  of  Westfield 
in  1886,  and  the  couple  had  a  daughter,  Helen,  a  teacher  in  the  Dana  schools.  Helen  grad¬ 
uated  from  Athol  High  and  Framingham  Normal  School.  The  couple  observed  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  in  1936,  and  when  the  town  went  out  of  existence,  they  moved  to 
Athol.  Fred’s  mother  died  February  1,  1928,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

Frank  A.  Doubleday  was  a  native  of  North  Dana,  the  son  of  Lucius  and  Ellen  Gleason 
Doubleday,  very  probably  a  brother  of  William  Lucius  mentioned  above,  despite  the  infor¬ 
mation  his  mother’s  name  is  listed  as  Ellen  Gleason  instead  of  Ruth  Gleason.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  and  spent  his  entire  lifetime  in  North  Dana.  He  wed  Hattie  Hemingway  of  Prescott. 
The  couple  had  three  sons:  Andrew  of  Barre;  Charles  of  North  Dana;  and  Earl,  who  oper¬ 
ated  a  farm  in  Maine.  Mr.  Doubleday  was  active  in  town  affairs,  holding  office  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  September  20,  1928.  The  father  of  the  two  men,  William  and  Frank,  was 
a  well-known  and  successful  farmer  all  his  life.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  and  also  left  a 
third  son,  John,  of  whom  we  have  no  other  record.  Lucius  died  March  7,  1910  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

Miss  Jane  Doubleday  was  born  in  North  Dana  in  1849,  the  daughter  of  Gerry  and 
Susanna  Lincoln  Doubleday.  She  lived  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Gee.  Miss  Doubleday 
died  in  1932  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Besides  Mrs.  Gee,  she  was  survived  by  a  brother, 
Louis,  of  North  Dana,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Joseph  Elkanah  Doubleday  was  a  native  of  Dana,  the  son  of  Joseph  Doubleday. 
He  was  one  of  several  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Universalist  church,  was  master 
of  the  Grange,  tax  collector,  and  selectman.  He  wed  Julia  Edson  of  Greenwich.  The  couple 
had  no  children,  but  the  records  show  he  brought  up  several  children  in  their  home,  raising 
them  to  man  and  womanhood.  He  died  in  1922  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Rollin  Nehemiah  Doubleday  was  born  in  Doubleday  Village  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  community.  He  was  the  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Abbie  Towne  Double¬ 
day.  His  first  wife  was  Anna  Coolidge  of  Petersham,  who  died  in  1907.  Mr.  Doubleday  was 
active  in  the  Universalist  church,  Garfield  Grange,  served  as  selectman  and  held  many 
other  town  offices.  His  second  wife  was  Emma  Flint,  who  died  in  1933. 

Mr.  Doubleday  died  in  1931  and  was  survived  at  the  time  by  his  wife,  Emma,  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  all  by  his  first  marriage.  They  were:  Mrs.  Herman  Knight  of  Belcher- 
town,  Mrs.  Arthur  Barrows  of  Mitteneague,  and  Myron  Doubleday  of  North  Dana.  He 
had  two  grandsons,  four  granddaughters,  a  great-grandson,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Edward 
Goodman  of  Fitchburg,  now  deceased.  Rollin  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Herman 
Knight  died  October  10,  1948. 

His  wife,  Anna  Coolidge,  was  a  woman  of  sterling  qualities,  was  active  in  the  Grange, 
and  her  death  was  mourned  by  the  entire  village.  Emma  Flint  Doubleday  was  the  daughter 
of  Milton  and  Martha  Grems  Flint  of  Ava.  She  taught  school  for  a  while  and  later  became 
a  trained  nurse.  She  was  wed  in  1913,  was  a  member  of  the  Universalist  church,  the  Grange, 
and  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  She  died  in  1933  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Grover  C.  Flint 
in  Lee  Center,  New  York  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Myron  N.  Doubleday,  the  son  of  Rollin,  graduated  from  New  Salem  Academy  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  general  store  in  North  Dana  from  1909  to  1929  when  he  sold  his  property  to  the 
State.  He  wed  Elvie  Paige,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alba  Paige  of  New  Salem  in 
1906.  The  couple  had  three  children:  Helena,  who  married  Spencer  Tandy  of  Athol  and 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  son,  Norman,  in  1927;  Warren,  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire;  and 
Margaret,  who  attended  Middlebury  College.  Mr.  Doubleday  moved  to  Athol  in  1929. 

William  Lucius  Doubleday  was  born  in  Wendell  in  1854,  the  son  of  Lucius  and  Ruth 
Gleason  Doubleday.  He  married  Mary  Thayer  of  North  Dana,  and  the  couple  made  their 
home  in  the  latter  community.  They  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  the 
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Universalist  church  in  1928.  Mr.  Doubleday  was  employed  for  many  years  in  the  Swift 
River  Box  Company,  retiring  in  1931.  He  sold  his  home  to  the  State  early  in  1932  and  died 
May  4  of  that  year  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Besides  his  wife,  he  left  a  son,  Fred  W.  of 
Greenwich,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Leonard  Woodward  of  East  Brookfield,  Mrs.  Luther 
Woodward  of  West  Brookfield,  six  grandsons,  one  granddaughter,  and  a  brother,  John,  of 
New  Hampshire. 

George  Drury  was  a  native  of  New  Salem  and  married  Louise  Nelson  of  Boston. 
The  couple  came  to  North  Dana  in  1911  where  Mr.  Drury  operated  a  blacksmith  shop. 
Mr.  Drury  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Almon  Drury,  a  farmer  who  also  conducted  a  wood- 
yard.  His  father  died  in  1892;  his  mother,  four  years  earlier.  The  Drurys  had  one  daughter, 
Blanche,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Athol  High  School  and  Westfield  Normal  School.  She 
married  Howard  Willard,  chief  warden  of  Marine  Fisheries  and  Game  of  Massachusetts. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Gweneth  and  Howard,  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  now 
live  in  Orange. 

Mrs.  Olive  Edwards  was  the  third  of  eleven  children  born  to  Henry  H.  and  Martha 
Howe  Childs.  She  was  married  in  1895,  and  the  couple  had  three  children.  Mrs.  Edwards 
died  in  1905. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Falavena  lived  in  North  Dana  for  many  years  and  were  the 
parents  of  four  children:  Carmelina,  now  married  and  living  in  Chelsea;  Clementina,  married 
and  the  mother  of  six  sons;  Mary,  a  favorite  of  the  townspeople,  was  married,  left  her  hus¬ 
band  and  two  children;  and  Frank,  who  was  also  married  and  now  makes  his  home  in 
Orange.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falavena  moved  to  Athol  when  the  State  purchased  their  property. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Feindel  was  the  last  doctor  to  settle  in  Dana,  coming  to  the  town  in 
1918  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  when  the  influenza  epidemic  was  raging  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  physician  was  kept  busy  day  and  night  treating  cases  throughout  the 
valley  and  his  success  was  most  apparent.  Not  a  single  victim  under  his  ministration  died 
of  the  disease. 

Doctor  Feindel  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  born  April  25,  1865,  the  son  of  Ozars  and 
Kate  Creighton  Feindel.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  completed  his  medical  studies  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
returned  to  his  native  city  to  practice  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  then  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
where  he  spent  nine  years. 

He  came  to  North  Dana  in  1918  when  he  learned  the  town  had  no  resident  physician. 
While  in  his  native  country,  Doctor  Feindel  served  eight  years  as  medical  officer  in  the 
Canadian  army  and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  married  Laura  Lee  Lohnes, 
daughter  of  Elkanah  Lohnes,  in  Boston,  on  May  2,  1901,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church.  The  couple  were  the  parents  of  three  daughters:  Katherine  A.,  who  taught 
school  and  later  married  Richard  Fox  of  Hartford;  Charlotte  M.,  who  wed  Homer  Briggs  of 
Enfield;  and  Constance  E.,  who  married  a  Mr.  Hartney  of  Athol.  There  are  a  number  of 
grandchildren. 

Barnabas  Flagg  was  born  in  Dana  in  1792,  and  died  in  1852  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His 
wife  was  the  former  Susan  Comee,  who  was  born  in  Dana  in  1791,  and  who  died  in  1876  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  couple  had  nine  children,  most  of  them  dying  in  infancy;  but 
three  reached  adult  age.  They  were:  Sophronia  Ann,  Murray,  and  Dennis  Francis  Flagg. 
Sophronia  was  born  in  Dana  in  1813  and  died  in  1874;  she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  named 
Patridge. 

Murray,  was  born  in  1825  and  died  in  Dana  in  1902.  His  descendants  are  in  possession 
of  an  engraved  certificate  stating  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Vigilance  Committee  of 
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San  Francisco  during  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  California 
and  operated  a  store  in  Sacramento  until  the  exciting  gold  rush  started  in  San  Francisco  a 
few  years  later.  He  spent  one  year  mining,  but  then  decided  there  was  more  money  in  the 
loan  business.  On  one  occasion  it  was  reported  he  collected,  in  interest  alone,  a  total  of  $800 
in  a  single  month. 

Murray  was  most  successful  and  traveled  back  and  forth  across  the  country  during 
those  years,  and  in  1890  he  decided  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  his  home  town.  He  oc¬ 
cupied  the  old  homestead  which  his  father  had  bought  in  1822.  When  he  died  on 
February  14,  1902  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  was  the  last  member  of  his  family. 

Dennis  Francis  Flagg  was  also  born  in  Dana,  January  22,  1815  and  died  in  Boston, 
October  7,  1884,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Dennis  was  prominent  in  business  in  Boston  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  D.  F.  Flagg  Company,  importers  of  tea,  spices  and  liquors;  he  was 
also  the  owner  of  considerable  real  estate  in  that  city.  Flagg  Street  is  named  in  his  honor  in  his 
adopted  city.  Dennis  married  Nancy  Flagg,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joshua  Flagg,  who  fre¬ 
quently  preached  in  Dana.  Nancy  was  born  in  Dana,  December  8,  1815  and  died  in  Boston, 
February  19,  1887.  Another  daughter  of  the  noted  minister,  Eliza,  was  born  in  New  Salem 
in  1804,  and  she  wed  Asa  Spooner  of  Greenwich  in  1830.  She  died  ten  years  later. 

Dennis  Flagg  had  four  children,  Charles,  Elizabeth,  Florence  and  Fred,  all  of  whom 
have  been  dead  for  many  years.  There  are  six  surviving  grandchildren  at  this  time. 

Herbert  H.  Flagg,  son  of  Charles,  was  born  April  29,  1880,  in  Boston,  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1903.  He  went  into  the  real  estate  business  with  Frank  Russell  and 
later  with  William  McCoy  of  Boston.  In  1936  he  retired  and  returned  to  live  in  the  old 
Flagg  house  in  Dana.  Forced  out  in  1938,  he  purchased  an  old  house  in  Pembroke,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  furnished  it  with  antiques  which  he  purchased  at  the  many  auctions  held 
throughout  the  valley  as  the  various  people  broke  up  their  homes.  Herbert  married  Mary 
Knoff  of  Portland,  Maine  in  1916.  After  her  death  in  1940,  in  1941  he  married  Loretta 
Corrigan  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Maud,  daughter  of  Charles,  is  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Bail  of  Brookline.  There  are  no 
children.  Alice  Flagg  Register,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  now  lives  at  Marion,  Mass.  She  has 
four  children  and  several  grandchildren.  Marjorie  Flagg  Clark,  the  daughter  of  Florence, 
and  now  a  widow,  lives  at  Sarasota,  Florida.  She  also  has  no  children. 

Mildred,  Marjorie’s  sister,  is  the  wife  of  Paul  Burdett  of  Marion,  Mass.  The  couple 
have  no  children.  George  Flagg,  the  son  of  Fred  Flagg,  has  been  twice  married  and  divorced, 
and  has  no  children.  Now  eighty-one  years  of  age,  he  is  still  associated  with  the  family 
firm  of  D.  F.  Flagg  and  Company,  although  it  has  been  under  new  owners  since  1919  and  is 
now  located  on  Dartmouth  Street  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Cora  F.  Dyer  Foster,  the  wife  of  Fred  Foster,  was  a  native  of  Erving.  She 
lived  in  North  Dana  for  twenty-five  years  and  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  She  was 
survived  by  her  husband  and  eight  children.  She  also  left  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hannah  Wilkey 
of  Athol;  three  brothers:  Louis  Dyer  of  Brattleboro;  George  T.  Dyer  of  Montague  City; 
John  W.  Dyer  of  Athol;  and  three  sisters:  Mrs.  Ruby  Patenaude  of  Weare,  New  Hampshire; 
Mrs.  Dora  Hollingsworth;  and  Mrs.  Florence  Bancroft,  both  of  Athol. 

Mrs.  Emma  Morgan  Fuller  spent  most  of  her  youth  in  North  Dana.  She  wed  Luther 
Fuller  in  1859  and  moved  to  Greenwich,  and  later  to  Belchertown.  She  died  May  7,  1921 
at  the  age  of  ninety;  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  the  oldest  alumnae  of  New  Salem 
Academy.  She  was  survived  by  a  son,  Fred  of  Belchertown,  now  deceased;  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  Etta  LaPointe  of  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs.  Clara  Piper  Lincoln  of 
Belchertown. 
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Charles  E.  Gee  was  a  native  of  Brownfield,  Maine,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
Northfield  when  he  was  two  years  of  age.  When  he  was  nineteen,  Charles  came  to  Dana 
and  was  employed  in  1878  as  a  foreman  in  the  soapstone  plant  at  Soapstone.  The  plant 
manufactured  soapstone  sinks  and  trays,  mantels,  registers,  and  smaller  articles.  Charles 
married  Mary  Doubleday  that  same  year.  Mrs.  Gee  was  the  daughter  of  Gerry  Doubleday. 
Of  the  three  children  born  to  the  couple,  but  one  grew  to  womanhood,  Miss  Effie,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Ralph  Harvey. 

Mr.  Gee  was  a  partner  of  Frank  Grover  in  the  Swift  River  Box  Company  for  several 
years  and  was  also  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gee  observed  their 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1928  at  a  celebration  in  Grange  Hall,  which  was  arranged 
by  more  than  250  friends  and  neighbors  from  Dana  and  surrounding  towns.  The  Gees 
moved  to  Athol  when  Dana  became  the  property  of  the  State. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  was  born  in  Hardwick  in  1817  but  moved  to  Dana  with  his 
parents  in  1826.  His  father  had  purchased  the  Hapgood  Farm  at  Four  Corners.  Charles  was 
educated  in  the  local  schools  and  in  addition  to  helping  on  the  farm,  managed  to  learn  the 
mason’s  trade.  He  married  Philura  Amsden  of  North  Dana  in  1841  and  lived  on  the  Bazelial 
farm,  which  he  later  purchased.  He  then  started  buying  up  farms  in  the  town  and  soon  was 
the  owner  of  the  properties  of  Seth  Williams,  Luther  Amsden,  Paul  Stone,  Mason  Freeman, 
and  Nicholas  Vaughan.  He  also  purchased  the  Vaughan  sawmill.  Heavy  growth  of  timber 
decided  him  to  purchase  these  properties. 

He  soon  became  the  largest  lumber  operator  in  the  area,  turning  out  from  six  to  eight 
million  feet  of  lumber  annually.  He  was  part  owner  of  the  South  Athol  Furniture  Company, 
but  when  the  concern  failed,  Mr.  Gleason’s  loss  was  substantial.  In  later  years  he  disposed 
of  his  holdings  in  the  mill  business  and  devoted  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  strictly  to  the 
lumber  trade.  Mr.  Gleason  died  August  I,  1904,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Of  his  six 
children,  only  one,  Mrs.  Milton  Vaughan  of  Phillipston,  survived. 

Henry  Gleason  was  born  in  Hardwick  in  1823,  and  lived  in  North  Dana  for  many 
years  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  retired  in  1884 
and  moved  to  Worcester  with  his  wife  to  live  with  their  daughter,  Caroline,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Ernest  H.  Vaughan,  prominent  attorney  of  that  city.  Henry  Gleason  married 
Emeline  Horr  in  1856,  and  at  his  death  in  1905  he  was  survived  only  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
While  in  Dana,  Mr.  Gleason  served  as  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  assessor,  and 
occupied  the  former  Hendrick’s  Tavern  after  he  had  remodeled  it  extensively. 

Francis  W.  Gleason  was  born  in  Dana  in  1852,  the  son  of  Alex  and  Susan  Williams. 
He  was  a  prominent  contractor  and  builder.  Among  the  buildings  he  constructed  were  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Ellen  Bigelow  and  Riverbend  Street  schools  of  Athol.  He  was  a  member  of 
Star  Lodge  of  Masons,  Union  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Athol  Commandery,  Knights  Templars, 
and  Aleppo  Temple  of  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  Tully  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
building  committee  of  the  Memorial  Town  Hall  of  Athol.  He  died  in  1924  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  and  was  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Lawton  of  Athol. 

George  E.  Gleason  was  born  in  Dana  in  1849  but  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  Athol.  He  was  employed  by  O.  J.  Powers  for  about  forty  years.  He  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  while  operating  his  automobile  on  the  Templeton  Road  in  1923  and  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Emma,  and  a  brother,  Eugene.  Mrs. 
Gleason  was  the  former  Emma  Lindsey,  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  Rich  Lindsey 
of  Prescott,  and  she  was  born  in  that  town.  She  conducted  a  dressmaking  business  in  Athol 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years  and  died  June  4,  1935,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Her  nearest  relatives  were  Mrs.  Fred  Searles  of  Barre  and  David  T.  Randall  of 
Michigan. 

Allen  Goodman  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Allen  and  Nancy  Williams  Goodman.  He  and  his 
brother,  J.  Wesley,  conducted  the  business  of  manufacturing  billiard  table  and  piano  legs 
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which  their  father  had  begun  with  Warren  Hale  in  North  Dana  in  1846.  Allen  married 
Emma  Rich  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  couple  had  three  children:  Harry,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years;  Samuel,  since  deceased;  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Rose  of  Philadelphia. 
Samuel  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter,  Mary.  At  Allen’s  death,  his  brother,  Henry, 
was  the  sole  living  member  of  the  Dr.  Allen  Goodman  family. 

Orange  H.  Goodman  was  another  son  of  Dr.  Allen  Goodman.  He  wed  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  James  Sullivan  Brown  of  North  Dana.  She  died  within  a  few  years  of  their 
marriage.  He  conducted  a  hat  business,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  later  sold  hats 
made  by  his  brother,  Henry,  in  another  type  of  hat  business.  Orange  Goodman  died  in  1928 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  left  a  son,  James,  and  a  brother,  Henry,  both  of  North  Dana. 
A  daughter,  Florence,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 

Henry  W.  Goodman  was  another  son  of  Dr.  Allen  Goodman  and  was  born  in  North 
Dana,  December  13,  1854.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Prescott.  Henry  was  one  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  including  Allen  and  Orange  (whose  biographies  are  previously  listed);  J.  Wesley,  of 
Athol;  Lucy,  who  wed  Edwin  Matthews;  and  Sarah,  who  wed  Edgar  E.  Williams. 

Henry  graduated  from  New  Salem  Academy  and  moved  to  Orange  where  he  was 
employed  at  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company.  He  returned  to  North  Dana  when 
he  was  twenty-two  and  was  employed  with  his  brothers  in  their  hat  shop.  He  purchased  the 
business  in  1896  and  entered  a  partnership  with  O.  J.  Powers.  He  became  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  businessmen  of  the  community  and  was  prominent  in  town  affairs.  When  Mr. 
Powers  withdrew  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Goodman  formed  a  partnership  with  Frank  S.  Grover 
and  W.  J.  Crawford,  and  retired  from  active  work  in  1904.  Mr.  Goodman  married  Jennie 
P.  Stone,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stone.  Mrs.  Goodman  died  in  1932,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Mr.  Goodman  maintained  a  fine  stable  of  racing  horses,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  local  area.  A  half-mile  track  was  built  in  the  rear  of  his  property  and  numerous  races 
were  conducted  against  some  of  the  best  competition  in  central  Massachusetts.  One  of  his 
mares,  Belle  G.,  set  a  record  for  a  mile  in  2:12^,  and  the  animal  was  later  sold  to  Frank 
Whitcomb  of  the  Whitcomb  Cigar  Company  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  spent  their  winters  in  North  Carolina  where  they  maintained 
a  home,  and  where  he  enjoyed  horse  racing  as  avidly  as  in  his  home  town  of  Dana.  Mr. 
Goodman  purchased  a  home  in  Orange  in  1938,  and  his  Dana  home,  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  community,  was  sold  to  Hardwick  friends.  The  couple  have  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Hazel 
Powers,  who  is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Earle  and  Robert  Powers  of  New  Jersey.  A  nephew 
was  Frank  Gibbs  of  Petersham. 

Mr.  Goodman  died  in  Southern  Pines,  South  Carolina,  March  7,  1944,  and  was  buried 
in  Silver  Lake  Cemetery,  Athol,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Della  Goodman,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Goodman,  was  born  in  North  Dana  in  Doubleday  Village,  in  1852,  the  daughter  of  Ne- 
hemiah  and  Abbie  Towne  Doubleday.  She  graduated  from  New  Salem  Academy  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  Garfield  Grange.  She  was  a  sister  of  Rollin  N.  Doubleday.  Mrs.  Good¬ 
man  moved  with  her  husband  to  Fitchburg  in  1888.  She  died  in  1937  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  and  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Bertha  Stone;  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Herman  Knight  of 
Belchertown,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barrows  of  West  Springfield;  also  by  a  nephew,  Myron 
Doubleday  of  North  Dana. 

Lucy  Goodman  was  the  wife  of  Edwin  C.  Matthews  and  died  in  1929  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Allen  Goodman.  She  was  survived  by  a  son, 
George  Matthews,  a  lawyer  in  Boston;  a  step-son,  Edgar  Matthews,  also  of  Boston,  who 
later  died;  and  her  brother,  Henry,  who  made  his  home  in  Orange  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Following  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Matthews  lived  in  Worcester  for  twenty-five  years  and  the 
couple  had  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  following  their  return  to  North 
Dana. 
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Mrs.  Julia  Goodman  was  the  wife  of  J.  Wesley  Goodman  and  was  born  in  North 
Dana,  the  daughter  of  Albert  and  Lucella  Cooley  Amsden.  The  couple  moved  to  Athol 
in  1880.  She  was  a  member  of  Second  Unitarian  Church,  Thenis  Chapter,  and  the  Athol 
Women’s  Club.  Following  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Goodman  made  her  home  with 
her  daughter,  the  wife  of  Doctor  Tolman  of  Athol,  for  ten  years  prior  to  her  death.  The 
daughter,  Minnie,  who  wed  Dr.  Levi  Tolman,  was  born  in  North  Dana.  She  died  in  1917.  A 
son  of  Mrs.  Goodman,  Frank,  also  died.  She  was  survived  by  two  other  sons,  Fred  and 
William  Goodman  of  Dorchester. 

Orianna  Grout  was  the  daughter  of  Alden  Grout,  who  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
to  Africa.  Reverend  Grout’s  wife  died  while  at  the  mission,  and  he  brought  his  daughter 
home  to  place  her  in  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  John  Keep,  pastor  of  the  Dana 
Congregational  Church  from  1853  to  1861.  The  young  woman  attended  Mount  Holyoke 
College  and  returned  to  Africa  where  she  wed  a  Mr.  Ireland.  The  couple  conducted  a  girls’ 
school  and  later  founded  the  Ireland  Home  in  Amanzamtote. 

Frank  Sumner  Grover  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  men  of  Dana  and 
was  born  January  7,  1855,  the  son  of  John  N.  and  Elmira  Durkee  Grover.  Frank’s  father 
was  born  in  Wendell,  June  2,  1815,  his  mother  in  Northfield,  November  12,  1818,  and  they 
came  to  Dana  in  1830.  Frank  married  Eva  Clara  Balcom,  who  was  born  in  Hague,  New 
York,  November  11,  1854,  and  died  in  Dana  in  August  1929.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Uriah 
and  Lucy  Wheeler  Balcom,  was  one  of  eight  children,  and  she  came  to  Dana  with  her 
parents  when  she  was  a  girl. 

Frank  Grover  operated  the  Eagle  House  in  Dana  Center  from  1893  to  1896,  and 
moved  to  North  Dana  when  he  entered  the  hat  business  with  Henry  W.  Goodman.  Mr. 
Grover  later  purchased  the  Swift  River  Box  Company  with  Charles  Gee,  who  retired  in 
1932.  Mr.  Grover  lived  in  the  Allen  Goodman  house  for  several  years  and  then  moved  to 
the  Daniel  Stone  home.  The  box  business  was  conducted  most  successfully  until  the  State 
prepared  to  take  over  all  of  the  property  in  Dana,  and  the  business  was  moved  to  Athol  in 
1935  and  is  still  maintained  successfully  by  Louis  Clayton  Grover,  son  of  Frank.  Louis  is 
president  and  general  manager,  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth  Biggart,  as  treasurer. 

Frank  Grover  served  the  town  faithfully  in  numerous  offices,  including  the  posts  of 
assessor,  selectman,  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  He  was  town  moderator  for  more  than  two 
decades.  He  died  April  15,  1939,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  after  an  honorable  career  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  circles.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  couple  follow:  Emma  C.  was  born  in 
Dana,  December  12,  1877,  and  married  Charles  E.  Gifford  of  Lee.  Mr.  Gifford  has  since 
deceased  and  his  widow  makes  her  home  in  Athol. 

Lucy  Elmira  was  born  in  Dana,  September  28,  1879,  and  wed  Fred  L.  Gifford,  brother 
of  Charles  E.  Gifford;  the  couple  live  in  Springfield  where  their  son,  Donald  Grover  Gifford, 
is  assistant  principal  of  Technical  High  School.  Donald  married  Helen  Page  of  that  city, 
and  the  couple  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Carol  Elizabeth,  born  August  28,  1934,  and 
Nancy  Ruth,  born  August  11,  1939. 

A  third  child,  Louis  Clayton,  was  born  in  Dana,  November  1,  1881,  and  wed  Marion 
Moore  of  Springfield.  Their  home  is  in  Athol,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Ruth,  who  married  Carlton  E.  Nichols  of  Gardner  where  they  make  their  home. 
They  have  two  children,  Barbara  Anne,  born  June  28,  1941,  and  Carlton  Edmund,  born 
September  7,  1943.  Louis  Clayton  Grover  followed  his  father,  Frank,  both  in  business  suc¬ 
cess  and  in  the  performance  of  his  civic  duties.  From  1912  to  1919,  Clayton,  as  he  is  more 
generally  called,  served  on  the  same  town  boards  as  his  father  in  the  town  of  Dana.  He  is  a 
Dartmouth  College  alumnus. 

Owen  Myron,  the  fourth  child  of  Frank  and  Eva  Grover,  was  born  in  Dana  in  1887,  but 
died  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Ruth  Allene  Grover  was  born  in  Dana,  December  25,  1890, 
and  married  Robert  T.  Biggart  of  Boston.  She  lives  in  Springfield,  her  husband  having 
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recently  died.  The  sixth  child,  Oakley  Frank,  was  born  in  1895,  and  he  died  two  days 
after  birth.  Glenn  Emerson  Grover  was  born  April  27,  1896  and  wed  Jennie  Carey  of 
Dana.  They  make  their  home  in  Northampton.  Their  daughter,  Joan  Louise,  was  born 
August  19,  1931. 

Otis  Hager  was  without  doubt  the  most  widely  known  resident  not  only  of  North 
Dana  but  also  of  Quabbin  Valley.  He  was  born  in  New  Salem,  March  24,  1861,  the  son  of 
Otis  and  Almina  Rice  Hager.  Otis’  father  died  when  the  boy  was  nine  years  of  age.  He 
was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  worked  on  a  farm.  He  married  Myra  Lindsey,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Lindsey  of  Petersham  on  November  10,  1886.  Mrs.  Hager  died  in  Febru¬ 
ary'  1932. 

In  1891,  Hager  purchased  a  general  store  in  North  Dana  from  E.  W.  Vineca.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  postmaster  and  he  held  that  office  for  a  period  of  forty-five 
years  until  it  went  out  of  existence  with  the  town  in  1938.  Mr.  Hager  had  the  unique 
experience  of  handling  mail  by  three  different  methods,  first  by  stage,  then  by  train,  and  in 
the  last  days  of  the  community  by  automobile.  With  the  town  bustling  with  industrial 
activity  for  many  years,  the  North  Dana  post  office  was  one  of  the  busiest  throughout 
Quabbin  Valley. 

In  1919,  the  store  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  a  new  and  more  modern  one  took  its  place 
until  Hager’s  Store  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  country  general  stores  in  that  section  of 
the  State.  In  1920,  the  business  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Hager’s  son  while  the  father  con¬ 
tinued  his  duties  as  postmaster,  helping  out  in  the  store  work  when  his  services  were  needed. 
Mr.  Hager  died  in  1945  in  Greenfield  where  he  had  moved  following  the  end  of  all  activities 
of  the  town  of  Dana.  His  son,  Lester,  and  a  brother  survive  him. 

Lester  L.  Hager,  the  son  of  Otis  and  Myra  Lindsey  Hager,  was  born  in  Dana,  at¬ 
tended  New  Salem  Academy,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Academy.  He  married  Marion 
Webber,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  Webber,  and  the  couple  had  a  son,  Wendell, 
who  attended  Mt.  Hermon  Academy  in  Northfield.  Lester  took  over  the  operating  of  his 
father’s  store  when  the  latter  retired  to  devote  all  of  his  attention  to  the  North  Dana  post 
office.  He  conducted  the  business  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  was  highly  regarded,  and 
held  several  town  offices.  These  included  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  a  lengthy 
term  as  chief  of  the  fire  department,  and  town  health  officer.  He  was  master  of  Garfield 
Grange  in  1936. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  his  jobs  was  that  of  auctioning  his  business  on  June  25, 
1938,  when  he  was  forced  to  close  the  store  and  sell  all  of  his  property  to  the  State.  So  well 
stocked  was  the  large  store  that  a  second  auction  was  necessary  ten  days  later.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  Mr.  Hager  purchased  a  general  store  in  Greenfield  and  moved  his  family  to  that  town. 
He  later  sold  the  store  and  became  affiliated  with  the  Carpenter  Super-ette  Market.  He 
lives  on  Silver  Street. 

Warren  Hale  was  born  in  Dana  in  1811.  When  he  was  a  youth,  he  was  employed  at 
the  piano  and  billiard  table  leg  factory.  He  invented  a  machine  which  turned  out  the  work 
so  very  much  quicker  and  better  that  he  was  soon  engaged  in  business  for  himself.  When 
his  patent  rights  were  expiring,  Warren  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1851  and  opened  a  piano 
wareroom,  later  forming  the  partnership  of  Hughes  and  Hale  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos 
and  organs. 

Eight  years  later,  having  secured  an  extension  of  his  patents,  he  returned  to  Dana  and 
reopened  his  original  factory.  In  1867,  he  again  went  to  Philadelphia  and  with  various 
partners  manufactured  picture  frames  and  mouldings,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Hale 
and  Kilburn  firm  was  established  for  manufacturing  fine  furniture.  He  retired  from  active 
work  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  while  his  sons,  Henry  S.  and  J.  Warren  Hale  carried  on 
the  business. 
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Mr.  Hale  was  twice  wed;  his  first  wife  was  Rhoda  Stone,  and  two  sons,  Henry  S.  and 
J.  Warren,  and  a  daughter  were  born  to  the  couple.  His  second  wife  was  the  former  Mary 
Lindsey,  the  widow  of  Sumner  Lindsey,  who  had  a  son,  John,  by  her  first  husband.  She  was 
reputed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  noted  Boston  preacher. 
Mrs.  Hale  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1923  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

At  her  death  she  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Cath¬ 
erine  Mason  fund  for  continuing  the  Mason-Hale  memorial  vesper  services,  which  are 
carried  on  to  this  day.  Mrs.  Hale  was  a  generous  donor  to  the  Dana  Universalist  Church 
for  many  years.  It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  her  ancestor,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
was  a  native  of  North  Dana.  Seth  Hale,  a  brother  of  Warren  and  Lorenzo  Hale,  settled  in 
Worcester  with  his  family.  In  1937  only  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Truda,  a  talented  musician, 
and  the  wife  of  a  fine  violinist,  remained  of  the  family. 

Miss  Marion  Hanson  was  born  in  North  Dana,  the  daughter  of  Frank  and  Bessie 
Hanson.  Mrs.  Hanson  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Alice  Richards  of  North  Dana; 
Mr.  Hanson,  the  son  of  George  and  Ella  Stacey  Hanson.  Gertrude  Hanson,  the  sister  of 
Marion,  is  now  the  wife  of  Paul  Black  of  Athol.  The  mother  of  Marion  and  Gertrude  died 
in  1907.  The  two  girls  attended  the  local  schools  and  New  Salem  Academy.  Marion  was  an 
accomplished  musician  and  was  beloved  by  the  townspeople.  She  also  had  many  friends  in 
Chicopee  Falls.  Following  the  death  of  her  mother  and  the  remarriage  of  her  father,  Marion 
and  her  sister  lived  with  their  grandfather,  David  L.  Richards,  and  she  conducted  the  drug¬ 
store  he  owned  in  the  town.  She  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  and  died  in  December  1915. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  second  wife  was  Myra  Contois,  who  was  born  in  Oakdale,  but  who  had 
lived  in  North  Dana  since  she  was  a  girl.  Her  husband  was  employed  for  many  years  in  the 
Swift  River  Box  Company  and  now  makes  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Doris,  in  Orange. 
Mr.  Hanson  was  born  in  1875.  His  second  wife  died;  and  she  was  survived  by  her  husband, 
two  daughters,  June  and  Doris,  as  well  as  a  son,  Herman,  an  instructor  in  New  Salem 
Academy;  she  also  left  a  step-daughter,  the  present  Gertrude  Black  of  Athol.  Mrs.  Hanson 
was  forty-nine  at  the  time  of  her  death  which  occurred  in  Gardner  after  a  long  illness.  She 
also  was  survived  by  two  brothers:  Frank  Contois  of  Easthampton;  Thomas  Contois  of 
Putnam,  Connecticut;  and  by  five  sisters:  Mrs.  John  Nash  of  Danielson,  Connecticut; 
Mrs.  Arthur  Pepin  of  Easthampton;  Mrs.  Arthur  Garneau;  Mrs.  Robert  Snow;  and  Mrs. 
Clifford  Tatro,  all  of  Holyoke. 

Miss  Emily  W.  Hartt  was  born  in  Boston  in  1836,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy 
Stimpson  Hartt,  and  came  to  North  Dana  at  an  early  age.  She  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools  as  well  as  in  Amherst,  and  attended  New  Salem  Academy.  She  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  caring  for  her  invalid  mother.  Miss  Hartt  died  in  1915  at  seventy-nine. 

Edward  Hartt,  brother  of  Emily,  was  born  in  1843  and  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Dana.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Good  Templars.  He  died  in  1913  and  left 
three  sisters:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lindsey,  the  Misses  Emily  W.,  and  Nellie  Hartt. 

Elizabeth  Hartt,  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy  Hartt,  was  born  in  North  Dana  and 
married  Francis  H.  Lindsey.  She  was  highly  regarded  in  the  community.  She  died  in  1918 
following  a  long  illness.  Her  daughter,  Florence,  who  wed  Elliott  McKnight,  died  a  few 
weeks  after  her  mother. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hartt,  better  known  as  Nellie,  was  born  in  Dana  in  1856,  and  spent 
most  of  her  lifetime  in  that  community.  She  died  in  1932  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and 
was  the  first  resident  of  the  community  to  be  buried  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery.  She  was 
survived  by  a  niece,  Miss  Grace  Oakes,  with  whom  she  lived. 

Fred  M.  Haskell  came  to  North  Dana  in  1923  from  Athol  and  was  employed  by  the 
Swift  River  Box  Company  until  his  death  in  1934.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  State  and 
lived  in  New  Salem  prior  to  living  in  Athol.  He  was  born  in  1865.  His  wife  was  the  former 
Elitha  Worcester  of  Columbia  Falls,  Maine. 
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Edwin  C.  Haskins  was  a  native  of  New  Salem  and  was  born  October  13,  1845,  the 
son  of  Nelson  and  Almira  Titus  Haskins.  He  was  a  graduate  of  New  Salem  Academy  and 
Eastman  Business  College  in  New  York  State.  He  was  a  teacher  prior  to  coming  to  North 
Dana  in  1872,  where  he  served  as  station  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  for  forty-one  years, 
retiring  on  pension  in  1913. 

His  wife  was  the  former  Mary  Anette  Whittaker  of  New  Salem.  The  couple  had  three 
children:  Harry  W.,  who  took  over  the  station  agent  post  on  his  father’s  retirement,  and 
also  operated  a  hay,  grain  and  poultry  feed  business;  Grace  A.,  who  served  as  librarian  in 
North  Dana  for  many  years;  and  Leslie  T.,  who  also  was  station  agent  and  was  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business. 

The  growth  of  the  town’s  business  during  the  years  following  Mr.  Haskins  assumption 
of  the  railroad  post  was  immense.  The  Haskins  home  was  located  but  a  few  minutes  walk 
from  the  railroad  station,  and  Mr.  Haskins  installed  a  telegraph  instrument  in  his  home  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  railroad  and  other  news  flashes.  He  trained  his  two  sons  in 
the  work  of  the  agent  as  well  as  in  the  operation  of  the  telegraph.  With  the  permission 
of  the  railroad,  he  engaged  in  the  grain  business  and  utilized  part  of  the  freighthouse  to  store 
his  supplies.  He  also  operated  a  160-acre  farm  a  short  distance  from  the  center  of  the  town. 

After  his  sons  had  learned  both  the  railroad  and  grain  business,  Mr.  Haskins  took  an 
active  part  in  civic  and  fraternal  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board,  was  a  trustee 
of  New  Salem  Academy,  was  instrumental  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  erection  of  the 
Universalist  church,  was  a  member  of  Good  Templars  Lodge  and  Garfield  Grange,  and  a 
militant  crusader  against  intemperance  and  the  sale  of  liquor  in  North  Dana.  Mr.  Haskins 
was  a  trustee  of  the  library  and  was  responsible  for  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  the 
fine  books  which  the  library  possessed.  In  April  1913,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskins  observed  their 
fortieth  wedding  anniversary,  and  the  following  October  first,  Mr.  Haskins  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven. 

Mrs.  Haskins,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Proctor  and  Hannah  B.  Whittaker  of  Green¬ 
field,  died  two  years  later.  Harry  W.  Haskins,  the  oldest  son  of  the  couple,  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  s,  1870,  remained  in  North  Dana  until  the  last  days  of  the  town,  and  moved  to 
Framingham  to  make  his  home  with  his  brother,  Leslie  T.,  where  he  died  in  1947  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Grace,  the  only  daughter  of  Edwin  C.  Haskins,  was  born  in  North  Dana 
in  1873  and  held  the  librarian’s  post  until  the  property  was  taken  over  by  the  State.  She 
then  went  to  Framingham  where  she  makes  her  home  with  her  brother,  Leslie. 

Leslie  was  born  in  North  Dana,  October  15,  1880,  and  was  educated  in  New  Salem 
Academy,  as  was  his  sister,  Grace.  He  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  and  carried 
on  the  station  agent  post  following  his  father’s  retirement.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
citizens  of  the  community  and  was  especially  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Swift 
River  Valley  Protective  Association,  an  organization  comprising  all  the  selectmen  and  other 
prominent  industrialists  prior  to  the  property  taking  in  the  valley  for  reservoir  purposes. 

Leslie  was  at  the  time,  during  the  years  1926-27,  a  state  representative,  and  president 
of  the  valley  organization.  He  was  able  at  the  time  to  induce  the  Legislative  Committee 
on  Water  Supply  to  come  to  a  hearing  in  Enfield  to  make  certain  the  rights  of  the  valley 
people  were  protected  in  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  More  than  five  hundred  officials 
and  residents  of  the  towns  affected  were  present  at  the  Enfield  gathering.  It  was  principally 
through  his  efforts  that  the  residents  were  guaranteed  satisfactory  compensation  for  their 
losses. 

Leslie  Haskins  served  as  town  clerk,  auditor,  school  committeeman,  and  electric-light 
commissioner.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  Quabbin  Valley  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  named  a  member  of  the  Water  Supply 
Committee  of  the  legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Red  Men, 
local  and  state  Granges,  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Safe  Roads  Federation  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  County  Town  Clerks’  Association,  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
trustee  of  New  Salem  Academy. 
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He  and  Mrs.  Haskins,  the  former  Sarah  Douglass,  moved  to  Framingham  when  they 
sold  their  property  to  the  State,  and  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. 
He  then  purchased  an  automobile  sales  and  service  business  in  Wellesley.  The  couple  have 
three  children.  Douglass  was  born  in  North  Dana,  July  9,  1917  and  is  sales  manager  of  his 
father’s  business.  Douglass  married  Mary  Bond  of  Wellesley,  and  the  couple  have  two 
children,  Jane,  fourteen,  and  Leslie,  eleven. 

Jean,  the  second  child,  was  also  born  in  North  Dana,  February  1,  1922  and  is  the  wife 
of  Norman  Brown  of  Natick.  The  couple  have  no  children.  Alvin,  the  third  of  the  children, 
was  born  in  Framingham,  February  8,  1926  and  is  service  manager  of  an  auto  sales  and 
service  business.  He  wed  Margaret  Yates  of  Framingham.  Mrs.  Leslie  Haskins  died  in  1949. 

Edwin  J.  Horr  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Dana  and  was  active  in  temperance  circles. 
He  died  December  12,  1912,  following  a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  Orissa.  Orissa  was  a  native  of  Dana,  the  daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Amanda 
Towne.  She  occupied  the  old  homestead  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  until  her  death  in 
1924.  She  was  the  last  member  of  her  immediate  family.  She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight. 

J.  E.  Hunter  was  a  long  time  resident  of  North  Dana  and  was  born  in  New  Braintree, 
the  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy  Stone  Hunter.  His  family  moved  to  Vermont  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  he  attended  the  schools  in  Bakersville.  He  was  born  in  1846  and  lived  fifty  years  in 
North  Dana  where  he  was  employed  on  the  railroad  and  also  by  the  Swift  River  Box  Company. 

His  wife  was  the  former  Flora  Snow.  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.  He  died 
in  1932  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  latter  was  a 
native  of  Hardwick.  The  couple  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1929.  Their 
children  were:  Lizzie;  John,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  World  War  I;  another  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Witt,  who  died  in  1909;  and  Charles,  who  died  in  1922.  Mr.  Hunter’s  sister, 
Elizabeth,  died  in  1935;  Mrs.  Hunter’s  sisters,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Boutell  and  Mrs.  Susan  Farrar, 
died  at  their  homes  in  Athol. 

Nathaniel  L.  Johnson  was  born  in  Dana,  May  30,  1822,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Martha  Joslyn  Johnson.  He  graduated  from  New  Salem  Academy  and  taught  school  for  a 
few  years.  In  1844,  he  operated  a  general  store  and  also  went  into  the  palm-leaf  hat  business 
with  George  Braman.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Johnson  was  engaged  in  business  with  Daniel 
Russell  of  Lynn  and  in  1848  quit  that  partnership  to  manufacture  hats  on  his  own.  In  one 
year  his  sales  totaled  $60,000. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Barre  and  twenty  years  later  was  its  president.  He  held  that  office  until  his  death.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Barre  Savings  Bank  and  later  was  a  director  of  the  Athol 
National  Bank.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Dana  Congregational  Church,  held  many 
town  offices,  served  several  terms  in  the  state  legislature,  was  state  senator  in  1873-74, 
postmaster  of  Dana  for  eleven  years,  and  was  trial  justice  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  New  Salem  Academy  and  a  member  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

He  married  Margaret  Harsha  of  Argyle,  New  York,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Nancy 
Harsha,  in  1858.  One  son  died  in  infancy,  and  Mr.  Johnson  died  July  9,  1902  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  son,  John  H.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  in 
1920  and  left  her  son,  John  H.,  and  a  granddaughter,  Marion. 

John  H.  Johnson,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Margaret  Harsha  Johnson,  was  a  native 
of  Dana,  attended  New  Salem  Academy  and  Cushing  Academy  and  was  also  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  Boston  University  Law  School.  He  practised  law  in  Worcester  for 
seventeen  years,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  was  a  part  owner  of  the  W orcester  Evening 
Post  for  several  years.  He  married  Flora  P.  Barnes  of  Sterling  in  1889  and  then  returned  to 
Dana  where  he  became  prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  town  counsel,  a  member  of  the  assessors  board,  and  overseer  of  the  poor. 
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He  died  in  1929  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  and  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Flora,  and  a 
daughter,  Marion.  A  son,  Stephen,  died  in  his  youth.  Marion,  the  daughter,  is  now  Mrs. 
Ralph  Alden  Bartlett  of  Worcester.  She  has  been  of  inestimable  assistance  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  as  concerns  the  Dana  section.  Mrs.  Bartlett  related  the  fact  her  parents 
left  Worcester  for  a  period  of  four  years  before  their  return  to  Dana,  to  make  their  home  in 
Nova  Scotia.  There  Mr.  Johnson  supervised  the  operation  of  a  gold  mine  he  had  purchased. 
The  mine  was  located  in  Chezzett  Cook,  and  while  a  small  profit  was  realized,  the  family 
decided  to  call  it  quits  and  get  back  to  the  old  family  home  town. 

Marion  Johnson  Bartlett  was  born  in  Dana,  March  6,  1897  and  was  educated  at 
Cushing  Academy,  Barre  High  School,  and  Beckers  Business  College  in  Worcester.  She  was 
employed  by  the  Donnelly  Advertising  Company  in  that  city  for  twenty  years,  and  was 
married  in  19+6  when  her  husband  was  also  in  the  Donnelly  Company  employ.  He  is  now 
with  the  Toledo  Scale  Company. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ellen  Jane  Barnes  and  received  her 
education  in  the  Moses  Brown  Friends  School  in  Providence  and  Cushing  Academy.  She  later 
attended  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston  where  she  studied  voice  and 
the  harp.  Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  wife  spent  some  time  in  Petersham 
where  she  died  in  1939. 

Joseph  French  Johnson.  We  are  indebted  to  Redford  K.  Johnson  of  New  York  for 
the  following  story  concerning  his  family: 

My  father,  Joseph  French  Johnson,  was  born  in  Hardwick,  August  24,  1853. 

He  was  the  son  of  Gardner  Nye  and  Eliza  French  Johnson.  The  latter  came 
from  Orange  and  was  a  member  of  the  rather  distinguished  Foster  family.  She 
was  a  remarkable  woman  of  deep  religious  convictions  and  of  very  fine  mental 
capacity,  though  she  was  not  highly  educated.  My  father’s  family  moved  to 
Dana  when  he  was  an  infant  and  when  Gardner  Nye  operated  a  store  for 
years  at  Storrsville,  before  moving  to  Aurora,  Illinois.  I  do  not  know  my 
father’s  age  at  the  time  of  the  Western  migration,  but  I  believe  it  was  in  his 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year. 

He  prepared  himself  for  college  and  entered  Harvard  with  the  class  of 
1876,  but  graduated  in  1878,  having  taken  two  years  off  to  earn  money  as  a 
schoolteacher  in  order  to  resume  his  college  studies.  He  graduated  with 
honors  but  no  one  ever  knew  he  had  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  until  his 
students  in  New  York  University  discovered  the  fact  in  1915  and  presented 
him  with  a  key.  Father  had  been  too  poor  to  buy  one  for  himself. 

His  first  job  was  with  the  Springfield  Republican  as  a  reporter  under 
Samuel  Bowles.  He  went  from  there  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  financial 
editor.  He  left  the  Tribune  in  1890  and  went  to  Spokane,  Washington,  to 
found  his  own  newspaper,  The  Spokane  Spokesman.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
in  this  undertaking  by  my  mother.  He  sold  the  Spokesman  in  1893  to  Will 
Cowles,  who  combined  it  with  the  Review,  and  the  paper  is  now  known  as  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

In  1893  father  was  called  to  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  assistant  professor  of  Political  Science,  remaining  there  until 
he  was  called  to  New  York  University  in  1901  to  become  secretary  of  the 
School  of  Commerce. 

He  was  appointed  Dean  in  1903  following  the  death  of  Dean  Haskins,  and 
retained  that  post  until  his  death,  January  22,  1925.  He  founded  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  for  the  teachingof  modern  business  in  1909,  and  this  institu¬ 
tion  is  still  successful  in  its  mission.  The  wife  of  this  noted  educator  was  the 
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former  Caroline  Temperance  Stolp,  who  was  born  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  June  15, 

1854.  The  couple  were  wed  on  August  14,  1884. 

My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  G.  and  Temperance  Dustin  Stolp. 

Her  mother  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Hannah  Dustin,  mentioned  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  fame.  There  were  three  children  born  of  the  marriage:  Pauline 
Dustin,  born  January  13,  1886,  who  died  in  1918;  Harold  Stolp,  born  July  25, 

1888  and  now  living  in  Altadena,  California,  and  myself,  Redford  K.  Johnson, 
born  January  25,  1890,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute.  My  mother  died  in  1937. 

Joseph  French  Johnson  had  two  brothers,  Leland  and  Hiram.  There  is 
available  no  information  concerning  the  pair. 

Joseph  French  Johnson  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Dr.  Redford  K.  Johnson 
of  New  York  City,  and  Harold  Johnson  of  Altadena,  California.  A  daughter,  Pauline,  died 
many  years  ago.  Mrs.  Florence  Johnson,  wife  of  Dr.  Redford,  died  in  June  1951. 

George  T.  Johnson  was  born  in  Springfield  in  1823  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went 
to  Boston  where  he  spent  five  years  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  He  came  to  Dana  and  with 
Silas  Lindsey  entered  into  a  partnership  in  conducting  a  general  store.  Mr.  Lindsey  died 
in  1887  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  to  Athol  where  he  operated  the  Johnson 
&  Hill  Satinet  Company  for  many  years.  Charles  Bassett  was  also  an  official  of  the  company. 

Gardner  Nye  Johnson  was  born  in  Dana,  the  son  of  Silas  Nye  and  Susan  Whipple 
Johnson,  the  latter  both  pioneer  settlers  of  the  town.  Gardner  was  educated  at  Wilbraham 
Academy  and  taught  school  for  several  years.  He  married  Eliza  French  in  1847  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  South  Royalston.  In  i860,  he  moved  to  Illinois  and  after  four  years 
in  his  own  business,  entered  the  employ  of  a  Chicago  wholesale  grocery  with  whom  he 
worked  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  Dana  in  1889  and  was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church. 
He  died  in  1906  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  wife  died  one  month  before  her  husband.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  survived  by  three  sons:  Gardner  L.,  who  went  into  business  in  Baltimore; 
Hiram  N.  of  Chicago;  and  Joseph  F.,  who  was  dean  of  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

Col.  Theodore  Johnson  was  born  in  Dana,  July  1,  1843,  the  son  of  Theodore  Wilder 
and  Emily  Sears  Johnson.  He  went  to  Worcester  in  1864,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years 
later  and,  in  1867,  was  appointed  trial  justice  by  Governor  Bullock.  He  served  as  magistrate 
for  four  years,  resigning  to  become  clerk  of  the  District  Court  in  that  city.  He  held  the 
office  ten  years  and  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Worcester  County,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  office  until  he  retired  in  January  1923.  Colonel  Johnson  was  married  to 
Amanda  Allen  of  Blackstone  in  1873,  was  active  in  politics,  a  director  in  several  banks,  a 
prominent  clubman  and  a  member  of  the  Masons.  He  died  at  Worcester  in  1926  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Robbins  Johnson  was  a  native  of  Northfield,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Susan  Robbins,  and  was  the  wife  of  Nathan  S.  Johnson.  She  died  in  1917,  survived  by  her 
husband  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stockwell  of  Warwick.  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1922  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine. 

David  W.  Kennedy,  who  operated  the  Mount  L  Hotel  in  North  Dana  and  later  the 
Eagle  House  in  Dana  Centre,  was  a  native  of  West  Brookfield.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Nora  Kennedy,  who  came  to  West  Brookfield  from  Ireland.  John  Kennedy  was  a  stone¬ 
mason  by  trade  and  also  operated  a  farm  in  his  adopted  town  until  his  death.  David  was 
educated  in  the  West  Brookfield  schools  and  also  worked  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  left  home 
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at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  worked  in  various  places  for  a  number  of  years,  eventually  entering 
the  employ  of  an  Athol  contractor  where  he  remained  for  eleven  years. 

He  came  to  North  Dana  and  purchased  the  Mount  L  Hotel,  which  had  as  previous 
operators  Capt.  D.  L.  Richards,  Thomas  Hines,  and  a  man  named  Simons  of  Athol.  Ten 
years  later  he  purchased  the  Eagle  House  in  Dana  Centre,  which  had  been  operated  by 
Frank  S.  Grover.  Mr.  Kennedy  wed  Mary  Boyce  of  Ware  in  1890,  was  a  member  of  the 
Foresters  of  America,  Springfield  Lodge  of  Elks,  and  was  a  parishioner  of  St.  Anne’s  Church. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  died  in  1922;  her  husband,  in  1928. 

Moses  T.  Knapp  was  a  long  time  resident  of  Dana  and  was  born  in  that  town  in  1840. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Dana  schools,  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  in  the  schools,  and  held  many 
town  offices.  He  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  H.  W.  Goodman  Hat  Com¬ 
pany,  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  town  mod¬ 
erator  and  tax  collector.  He  was  a  member  of  Athol  Lodge  of  Masons,  Garfield  Grange,  and 
was  active  in  church  work.  His  first  wife  was  the  former  Emma  Vaught;  his  second  wife 
died  in  1927.  Mr.  Knapp  died  November  7,  1929. 

Mrs.  Olean  B.  Moore  LaPlante  was  a  native  of  Northfield  and  was  the  wife  of  Daniel 
E.  LaPlante.  She  lived  in  Dana  Centre  for  half  a  century  and  three  months  after  she  moved 
to  Brookfield  in  1937,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Dana 
Congregational  Church  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Larson  came  to  Dana  in  1900,  and  purchased  the  Edwin 
Amsden  place.  Mr.  Larson  was  a  building  contractor  and  had  erected  a  number  of  homes 
and  business  blocks  in  Boston  where  he  lived  for  a  while  before  he  had  moved  to  Springfield. 
Returning  to  Springfield  from  Dana  for  a  while,  their  home  in  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  their  absence,  but  they  immediately  rebuilt.  For  a  while  Mr.  Larson  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  Warren,  but  the  latter  quit  to  enter  the  poultry  raising  business.  The  young  man 
gave  that  up  later  and  moved  to  Spencer  where  he  now  makes  his  home. 

Warren  was  one  of  five  children;  the  others  were:  Mrs.  Lillian  Marsh,  Mrs.  Laura 
Spinney,  Mrs.  Helen  Coolidge,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Larson,  who  married  Clarence  Dodge  of 
South  Weymouth.  Warren  married  Dale  Frazier  of  Spencer  in  1938,  and  the  couple  have  a 
young  daughter,  Ruth.  Warren  was  born  in  North  Dana,  August  19,  1901;  his  wife  was  born 
in  Vermont,  July  14,  1917. 

Lillian  wed  Kenneth  Marsh  and  the  couple  live  in  Petersham.  They  have  a  son,  Ken¬ 
neth,  who  lives  with  his  mother  in  Petersham;  Mrs.  Larson  is  now  seventy-six.  Laura  lives 
with  her  husband,  Chester  Spinney,  in  Barre,  and  they  have  three  sons:  Bruce,  Glenn,  and 
Chester  Spinney,  Jr.;  Bruce  is  married  and  has  two  sons,  Bruce,  Jr.  and  David;  and  the 
family  live  in  Barre.  Glenn  is  married  and  has  a  daughter,  Linda,  and  they,  too,  live  in 
Barre.  Chester,  Jr.,  is  also  wed  and  has  two  sons,  Chester,  3rd,  and  Philip. 

Helen  Larson  married  Basil  Coolidge,  and  they  make  their  home  in  Petersham  where 
Mr.  Coolidge  is  engaged  in  the  contracting  business.  They  have  a  daughter,  Susanne. 
Robert  Larson  and  his  wife  moved  to  Petersham  after  the  State  purchased  their  property. 
Mr.  Larson  died  in  1949  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Daniel  P.  Leary  was  a  native  of  Palmer  and  was  employed  as  clerk  in  Hotel  Cooley 
in  Springfield  for  many  years.  He  retired  from  active  work  in  1914  to  make  his  home  in 
North  Dana  where  he  remained  as  a  resident,  on  and  off,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in 
Springfield  in  1929,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Bertha  Boutin. 

Charles  M.  Lemon  was  born  in  Belchertown  and  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  He 
came  to  North  Dana  in  1878  and  operated  a  shop  there  for  thirty-five  years.  He  married 
Nellie  Cook  of  Granby  and  the  couple  had  six  children,  three  of  them  living,  when  he  left 
the  town.  They  were  Raymond  of  Hopedale,  Leon  of  the  middle  west,  and  Bessie,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Stephen  Witt  of  Orange. 


Rev.  Hosea  Ballou 
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Partial  View  of  North  Dana  About  1890 
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In  1900 — North  Dana  was  Flourishing  Industrially 
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The  Common,  Dana 

Eagle  House — Flagg’s  Residence,  School,  Town  Hall 


Dana  Common 

Home  of  N.  L.  Johnson;  Home  of  O.  E.  Vaughan  and  Post  Office 
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Mrs.  Beard  and  Her  School  Pupils 


Primary  School  Pupils 
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Universalist  Church, 
North  Dana 


Methodist  Church, 
North  Dana 


St.  Anne’s  Catholic 
Church, 

North  Dana 


Congregational  Church, 
North  Dana 
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aptist  Church  in  Petersham.  Moved  to  Dana  Centre.  Set  up  as  First 
'own  Hall  and  Schoolhouse.  Later  New  School  was  Built  on  this  Site 
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List  of  Subscribers  to 
Fund  for  Engaging  a  Sing¬ 
ing  Teacher.  From  an 
Early  Document 
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Henry  Gleason’s  Sawmill,  North  Dana 
Pond  Shown  is  Probably  on  the  East  Branch  of  Fever  Brook 
Photo  by  Ernest  H.  Vaughan  in  1890’s 


North  Dana 
Railroad  Station 


Last  Station  Agent,  Merril  Livingston.  This  building  was  purchased  by  E.  A. 
Goodnow,  who  used  the  material  in  erecting  a  house  on  New  Salem  Hill. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE, 

North  Dana 


Ruins  of  H.  W.  Goodman  Compan 
Hat  Shop,  North  Dana 


Town  Hall,  Dana,  Mass. 


0.  E.  Hager’s 
Store  and 
Post  Office 
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Home  of  Fred  IJoane 


Home  of 

W.  J.  Crawford,  Sr 
Later  Used  as  a 
School 
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Home  of 

Joseph  Doubleday 


Home  of 
William  Hartt. 
Taken  1850 


Home  of  0.  E.  Hager 


The  Jesse  Shippee 
Farm 
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Interior  of  Drugstore,  North  Dana 
Captain  Richards,  Proprietor 

This  View  was  Popularly  Used  on  Calendars  for  Many  Years 


Label  Showing  One  of  Early  Industries  in  Dana 
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Department 
Store,  Dana 


Deparment 
Store,  Dana 
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SAIL 

Tbursday.,  ^tober'ii^ 

2  '  PHIME 

DAIRY  COWS, 
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Depot  Street,  North  Dana,  1900 
Good  Templar  Hall,  Brown’s  Livery  Stable,  Mount  L  Hotel 
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Old  Sawmill,  Doubleday  Village 


Employees,  North  Dana  Hat  Shop,  1892 
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Crawford  and  Tyler  Mills,  North  Dana 


How  Styles  Have  Changed 
Employees  of  Crawford  and  Tyler  Factory,  1884 
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Underhill  School 
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Post  Office, 
CoOLEYVILLE 
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Prescott  Hill 

This  Church  was  Re-erected  (and  a  Spire  Added)  by  Mr.  Skinner  of 
South  Hadley.  Used  Now  as  a  Museum 


Skinner  Museum,  South 
Hadley.  Formerly 
Prescott  Hill  Church 
Pictured  Above 
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Selectmen 

Left  to  right:  Walter  M.  JVaugh,  Ellis  A.  Thayer,  F.  R.  Allen, 


Town  Clerk;  Fred  W.  Doubleday . 
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Aldrich’s  Hall,  North  Prescott. 


Order  ol’  Dances. 

1.  Quadrille. 

2.  Quadrille.— Aldrich. 

3.  Quadrille. 

4.  Money  Musk, 
ft.  Quadrille. 

6.  Quadrille. 

7.  Chorus  Jig. 

&  Quadrille. 

9.  Polka  and  Varsouvienna. 

10.  Quadrille. 

11.  Portland  Fancy. 

12.  Quadrille.— Polka. 

13.  Quadrille. 

SUPPER. 

14.  Quadrille. 

15.  Spanish  Waltz. 

16.  Fisher's  Hornpipe. 

17.  Schottlsche  and  Waltz. 

18.  Quadrille. 

19.  Patenella. 

20.  Quadrille. 

21.  Hull’s  Victory. 

22.  Quadrille. 

23.  Quadrille. 

24.  Contra.— Prince  Albert's  Keel. 
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Atkinson  Hollow  Tavern  on  Its  Original  Site  in  Prescott,  Mass. 


Atkinson  Tavern 

A  fine  example  of  old  colonial  architecture ,  this  tavern  was  built  in  the  last  years  of  the  18th 
century  at  Atkinson  Hollow  in  the  hill  town  of  Prescott,  Mass.  The  first  owner  was  John  Atkin¬ 
son,  who  settled  in  this  area  after  his  discharge  from  the  Continental  Army.  The  house  was  used 
as  a  tavern  and  store  as  well  as  affording  quarters  for  its  owner.  In  the  store,  which  is  entered 
by  a  door  of  its  own,  are  the  original  shelves  and  drawers  that  held  the  wares  the  Atkinson  Hollow 
folks  came  to  purchase.  The  great  counter  is  fastened  together  by  wooden  pins  and  in  one  corner 
is  the  grilled  bar  connecting  with  the  taproom  by  a  Dutch  door.  This  tavern  was  added  to  the 
Storrowton  Village  group  of  historic  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1928. 
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A  Portion  of  the  Interior  of  an  Old  Country  Store 
This  is  in  the  Atkinson  Tavern  at  Storroivton  Village  on  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds 
in  West  Springfield,  Mass.  Here  visitors  browse  through  a  myriad  of  interesting  antiques,  old- 
time  favorite  candies,  oddities  and  souvenir  novelties,  all  of  which  are  for  sale. 
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Prospect  Hill,  Sept.  8th,  1775 
As  Col.  Woodbridge’s  Reg’t  is  at  present 
not  very  sickly,  I  can  without  assistance 
do  the  necessary  duty  of  a  Surgeon,  there¬ 
fore  have  no  objection  to  Dr.  Hinds  obtaining  a  furlow. 

J.  Thomas,  Surgeon 

Maj.  General  Putnam 

Sir.  I  have  no  objection  to  Dr.  Hinds 
going  home  for  a  short  time. 

R.  Woodbridge,  Col 

Consented  to  and  to  be 

absent  8  days.  Israel  Putnam,  M.G. 
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Miss  Abbie  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  Greenwich  but  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Dana. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and  died  in  1921.  She  was  a  sister  of  John 
Lincoln,  who  survived  her.  Abbie  and  John  were  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lin¬ 
coln;  Abbie  was  educated  in  New  Salem  Academy  and  taught  school  for  a  few  years. 

Fred  C.  Lincoln  was  a  World  War  I  soldier  who  was  killed  in  action  September  10, 
1918.  He  was  the  son  of  Fred  W.  Lincoln. 

Levi  Lincoln  was  born  in  Dana,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Lucy  Lincoln.  He  was  one  of 
three  children,  having  a  sister  who  died  in  childhood,  and  a  brother,  Joseph  Lincoln.  Their 
father  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  when  their  home  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  family 
moved  to  Soapstone.  Levi  married  late  in  life,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Elmer  Lincoln  who 
later  moved  to  Warren. 

Levi’s  brother,  Joseph,  married  a  Miss  Babbitt  and  operated  a  farm.  A  daughter  died 
when  a  child,  and  another  daughter,  Florence,  made  her  home  with  her  uncle  Levi  when 
her  parents  died.  Levi  died  in  1928.  Miss  Lincoln  lived  in  North  Dana  until  1936.  A  poem, 
possibly  written  by  Levi  Lincoln,  was  nailed  to  a  tree  on  the  Lincoln  property  which  re¬ 
mained  there  even  after  the  butternut  tree  had  died.  Because  of  the  sentiment  involved, 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  left  standing  with  the  poem  attached.  The  poem  is  contained  in 
another  chapter  of  this  book.  Florence  Lincoln  died  in  Orange,  March  15,  1950  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  E.  Bevin  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Lincoln  was  the  widow  of  William  B.  Lincoln,  and  she  lived  for  many 
years  with  her  sister,  Miss  Lucy  Doubleday,  at  whose  home  she  died  in  1922  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  She  was  a  native  of  the  town.  Miss  Doubleday  died  in  1925  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  She  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  the  daughters  of  Jason  and  Melinda  Doubleday. 

Francis  H.  Lindsey  was  the  son  of  Silas  and  Maria  H.  Lindsey  of  North  Dana  and 
was  engaged  in  the  livery  business  for  many  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  on 
March  8,  1908.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Hartt,  and  a  daughter, 
Florence.  Florence  wed  Elliott  J.  McKnight.  A  son,  Frank  E.  Lindsey,  died  in  1900  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine;  Mrs.  Lindsey  died  in  1918;  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  McKnight,  died 
several  weeks  afterward. 

Mrs.  Maria  H.  Lindsey  was  the  widow  of  Silas  Lindsey,  and  she  was  a  lifelong  resident 
of  North  Dana.  She  was  very  active  in  temperance  work  and  widely  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her.  She  was  survived  by  a  son,  Francis  H.,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  a  Doctor 
Foskett  of  North  Dana. 

Dr.  Marshall  L.  Lindsey  was  a  native  of  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Lindsey,  who  moved  to  New  Salem  in  1832,  to  Petersham  in  1838,  and  to  North 
Dana  in  1841.  The  elder  Lindsey  practised  medicine  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1887  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three.  The  son,  Doctor  Marshall,  studied  medicine  under  his  father’s 
tutelage,  and  following  a  course  in  New  Salem  Academy,  entered  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1863.  He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  practice  and  later  moved  to  Athol.  Doctor 
Marshall  Lindsey  was  a  member  of  Athol  Lodge  of  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  was 
prominent  in  temperance  work.  He  married  Luella  Sly  of  Webster  in  1878,  and  he  died  ten 
years  later. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  was  born  in  Webster,  January  11,  1854,  the  daughter  of  Amos  T.  and 
Adeline  Aldridge  Sly.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Webster  High  School  and  Oread  Institute  of 
Worcester.  She  also  studied  music,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  started  her  career  of  fifty-two 
years  service  as  a  church  organist.  Her  first  position  was  in  Webster’s  Methodist  church. 
She  also  taught  both  piano  and  organ.  After  her  marriage  the  couple  lived  in  North  Dana 
for  a  few  years  then  moved  to  Athol  where  Mrs.  Lindsey  served  as  organist  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church.  She  joined  that  church  and  was  a  member  at  her  death.  She  was  organist 
in  Athol  Baptist  Church  from  1885  until  she  retired  many  years  later.  Mrs.  Lindsey  died 
in  1937  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  and  was  survived  by  her  son,  Norman  Lindsey,  of  Athol. 
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George  W.  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  Prescott,  the  son  of  Leonard  and  Harriet  Carpen¬ 
ter  Lincoln.  He  was  employed  for  many  years  in  the  Swift  River  Box  Company.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Belle  Wheeler,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wheeler  of  Greenwich.  The 
couple  came  to  North  Dana  to  make  their  home  soon  after  they  wed.  Mr.  Lincoln  died  in 
1923.  His  brother,  Myron,  died  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  and  he  was  survived 
by  his  wife,  Stella  Shaw  Lincoln;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Blakie  of  Athol;  a  son,  Clarence  of 
Winchendon;  and  two  brothers,  Lester  and  Fred  Lincoln  of  Athol. 

Wright  Lorrimer,  the  noted  actor,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  citizens  in  a  town 
which  produced  its  share  of  artists  in  many  professions,  including  painters,  sculptors, 
educators,  and  men  high  in  government  and  medicine. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  joined  the  Dearborn  Stock  Company  of  Chicago. 
He  rose  to  great  heights  in  his  brief  career  and  became  famous  in  the  production,  “The 
Shepherd  King.”  Wright  Lorrimer  of  the  stage  was  Myron  Smith  of  Dana.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Stephen  Witt  and  of  Ira  Witt.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  and  his 
body  was  taken  back  to  his  old  home  in  Dana  for  burial.  His  body  was  placed  alongside 
those  of  his  parents  in  Brown’s  Cemetery. 

Robert  Macintosh  and  his  family  came  to  North  Dana  from  Grafton  where  he  was 
born  in  1886.  His  wife  is  the  former  Susan  Garey  of  Scotland,  and  she,  too,  was  born  in  1886. 
Mr.  Macintosh  was  a  mail  carrier  in  North  Dana  for  many  years  and  because  of  his  fine 
record,  the  Post  Office  Department  was  able  to  transfer  him  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
Barre  office  when  the  North  Dana  post  office  was  discontinued.  He  assumed  his  new  duties 
July  1,  1938. 

The  couple  have  three  children.  Phyllis  was  born  in  1915,  graduated  from  New  Salem 
Academy,  and  taught  school  in  Bradford,  Vermont  and  in  Athol  Junior  high  schools.  She  is 
now  married  to  John  Calvi  of  Athol,  and  the  couple  have  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
Robert,  the  oldest  son,  also  graduated  from  New  Salem  Academy  and  is  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  He  wed  Betty  Brooks  of  Princeton  where  the  couple  make  their  home;  they  have  no 
children.  Allen  was  born  in  1926  and  is  at  home  with  his  parents  in  Barre. 

Mrs.  Cora  E.  Marvell  was  a  native  of  Prescott,  the  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Mary 
Felton  Hemingway.  She  came  to  Dana  with  her  son,  Guy  Marvell,  following  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Stephen  S.  Marvell.  She  died  at  her  son’s  home  in  1938.  Besides  her  son  she 
also  left  another  son,  Glenn,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Hattie  Doubleday  of  Dana,  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Newton  of  Orange. 

Anthony  Mason  was  born  in  Springfield  in  1870  and  soon  after  the  death  of  his  par¬ 
ents  he  was  forced  to  work  on  a  farm.  He  then  learned  the  blacksmithing  trade  with  West  & 
Son  and  came  to  Dana  where  he  operated  his  own  shop  and  owned  a  small  farm.  He  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons  and  the  Grange.  Later  he  served  as  chief  of  the  fire 
department.  In  1910,  Mr.  Mason  moved  to  Soapstone  where  he  operated  a  box  shop  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  Dana  electric  light  system.  He  moved  to  North  Dana  after  a  fire  had 
destroyed  his  home.  He  then  built  a  block  opposite  Mount  L  Hotel,  and  moving  pictures 
were  shown  in  the  hall  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Mason  also  operated  a  general  store. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Mason  sold  his  building  to  Joseph  Dufresne,  who  used  part  of  the  building 
as  a  barbershop,  ice  cream  parlor,  and  pool  room.  Soon  after  disposing  of  his  property,  Mr. 
Mason  and  his  wife  returned  to  Springfield.  The  movie  house  was  later  closed,  and  the  one 
in  Grange  Hall  was  operated  by  Tracy  Severance.  Mr.  Dufresne  died  in  1923. 

Miss  Catherine  H.  Mason  was  a  native  of  Petersham  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Luther  Mason.  She  was  one  of  ten  children.  She  attended  New  Salem  Academy.  She 
was  active  in  the  building  of  the  Universalist  church  and  interested  in  all  civic  undertakings. 
She  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  charities,  aided  in  the  erection  of  the  Methodist  par¬ 
sonage  and  in  repairing  that  church.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Frank  Craw¬ 
ford,  in  1907.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  only  one  of  her  nine  brothers  and  sisters  was^living; 
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she  was  a  sister,  Mrs.  Jane  Pelkey  of  Marlboro,  New  Hampshire.  One  of  her  brothers,  who 
had  died,  was  Dr.  John  E.  Mason  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  C.  Matthews  was  a  native  of  Quebec  and  was  educated  in  Quebec  and  in 
Henniker,  New  Hampshire.  He  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade  and  also  taught  singing  in 
the  schools  for  many  years.  He  married  Ellen  Perry  of  Maine  in  i860,  who  died  several 
years  later.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Austin  and  Edgar,  both  since  deceased.  In 
1865,  Mr.  Matthews  wed  Lucy  Goodman,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Goodman  of 
North  Dana. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Matthews  moved  to  Worcester  where  he  lived  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Festival  Chorus  and  was  a  soloist  in  several  churches.  He 
returned  to  North  Dana  in  1898  and  conducted  a  milk  business.  He  died  in  1936  at  the 
age  of  ninety-eight.  He  was  survived  by  a  son,  Edgar,  and  several  grandchildren.  Within  a 
few  months  after  his  father’s  death,  Edgar  died.  The  other  son,  George,  who  was  born  of 
the  second  marriage,  was  a  lawyer  in  Boston.  He  died  in  1932.  The  second  Mrs.  Matthews 
died  in  1919.  Her  brother,  Henry  Goodman,  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Florence  Lindsey  McKnight  was  born  in  North  Dana,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
H.  and  Elizabeth  Hartt  Lindsey.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Wilbraham  Academy  having 
specialized  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  She  sang  in  Plymouth  Church  in  Worcester 
and  in  the  Athol  Baptist  Church.  She  died  in  Gardner  in  1919  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
She  was  survived  by  a  son,  Frank  Lindsey  McKnight;  a  daughter,  Caroline  Elliot  McKnight; 
her  aunt,  Miss  Nellie  Hartt;  and  a  cousin,  Miss  Grace  Oakes. 

Mrs.  Zuliette  Morse  Nickerson,  a  native  of  Friendship,  Maine,  was  the  wife  of 
William  Nickerson,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Dana.  Prior  to  her  marriage,  she  was  a 
school  principal  in  her  native  state.  She  was  wed  in  1910,  was  a  member  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,  and  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Club  of  Orange.  She  died  in  1937,  three  years 
after  her  husband  had  been  appointed  to  the  school  position.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Morse,  came  to  make  her  home  with  her  daughter,  when  her  son-in-law  took  over  the 
school  superintendency  in  Dana  after  he  had  served  in  a  similar  post  in  Holliston.  Mrs. 
Morse  died  in  1936  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Mrs.  Nickerson  was  survived  by  her  husband,  a  son,  William,  who  later  attended 
Bowdoin  College;  a  daughter,  who  wed  a  man  named  Livingstone  of  Framingham;  three 
brothers,  Carleton  Morse  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire;  Maurice  and  Vernon  Morse  of 
California;  and  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Edna  Avery  and  Mrs.  Marguerita  Goforth,  both  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Mrs.  Sadie  Hall  of  South  Lincoln;  and  Miss  Susan  Morse  of  North  Dana. 

Moses  Nolette  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1863  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was 
eighteen.  He  lived  in  Athol  for  a  while  and  was  employed  as  a  blacksmith.  He  married 
Frances  Talbot  of  Athol,  who  died  in  1923.  Mr.  Nolette  lived  in  North  Dana  for  forty  years. 
He  died  in  1933  and  left  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Dana  Hanson,  and  four  grandchildren.  He  was 
also  survived  by  three  brothers,  none  of  whom  lived  in  Swift  River  Valley. 

Alpheus  Judson  Nye  was  born  in  Enfield  in  1831,  one  of  thirteen  children.  He  lived 
for  a  while  in  Hardwick,  later  in  Athol  and  Dana.  His  first  wife  was  Evelyn  Sturtevant  of 
Hardwick,  who  died  three  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  a  son,  Albert  H.  Nye,  who  was 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Orange  for  sixty  years.  In  i860,  Alpheus  married  Julia  Grover  of 
Dana.  He  served  with  three  of  his  brothers  in  the  Civil  War.  On  his  return  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Dana  school  committee  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  also  a  selectman,  assessor, 
road  surveyor,  and  overseer  of  the  poor. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Enfield  Lodge  of  Mas'ons,  the  G.A.R.,  Temple  of  Honor,  and 
Good  Templars,  was  active  in  temperance  work,  and  in  the  North  Dana  Universalist 
Church.  He  joined  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  when  he  moved  to  Athol  and  served  on 
the  board  of  management  of  the  church  society  as  well  as  on  the  executive  board.  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  Bible  School,  served  on  the  Athol  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  on  the  school 
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board  in  that  community.  Mr.  Nye  died  in  1888,  leaving  his  widow,  one  son,  and  eleven 
brothers  and  sisters. 

His  second  wife  was  born  in  Montague,  the  daughter  of  John  N.  and  Elmira  Durkee 
Grover.  She  came  to  North  Dana  with  her  parents  when  she  was  ten  years  of  age.  After  a 
short  time  spent  in  Athol,  Mrs.  Nye  returned  to  North  Dana  and  was  active  in  church  work 
as  well  as  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps  of  Athol.  She  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
leaving  a  step-son,  Albert  H.  Nye,  and  brother,  Frank  S.  Grover,  both  since  deceased. 

Albert  Howland  Nye,  the  son  of  Alpheus  Nye,  was  a  native  of  Dana  and  lived  in 
Orange  sixty  years.  He  was  employed  by  the  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company  for  fifty- 
five  years,  and  was  also  a  fifty-year  Mason.  His  first  wife  was  Edna  Lamb,  the  daughter  of 
William  Lamb.  After  her  death  he  wed  Mrs.  Bertha  Prouty.  He  died  in  Orange  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  and  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Bertha,  and  three  step-daughters:  Mrs.  Themis 
Alger,  Mrs.  Frances  Sawyer,  both  of  Winchendon,  and  Mrs.  James  Timmons  of  Orange. 

Mrs.  Mandana  Stone  Oakes  was  born  in  North  Dana,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  Johnson  Stone.  She  was  prominent  in  church  and  D.A.R.  activities,  and  was  the 
wife  of  J.  Edson  Oakes.  The  couple  later  moved  to  Indian  Orchard  where  Mr.  Oakes  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  livery.  They  later  moved  to  Springfield  where  Mr.  Oakes  operated  a  similar 
business.  Mrs.  Oakes  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  survived  by  her  husand  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Butler. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hartt  Oakes,  the  wife  of  Oliver  Stacey  Oakes,  was  a  native  of  North 
Dana  and  the  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy  Stimpson  Hartt.  The  couple,  with  their 
four-year-old  daughter,  Grace,  moved  to  Florida  in  1872,  where  within  a  year  Mrs.  Oakes 
was  stricken  with  yellow  fever.  The  daughter,  Grace,  was  sent  by  train  to  North  Dana 
where  she  made  her  home  with  her  grandmother  in  the  Hartt  homestead.  Her  mother  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  disease  in  1877  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  soon  after  her  daughter  arrived  in 
North  Dana.  Mr.  Oakes  remained  in  Florida  and  later  remarried.  He  died  in  that  State  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  His  daughter  continued  to  live  in  North  Dana  until  1935  when  she 
moved  to  Pelham. 

Grace  Oakes  attended  the  North  Dana  schools,  and  in  later  years  operated  a  small 
store  in  the  town.  Soon  thereafter  she  took  over  the  post  as  town  reporter  for  the  Athol 
Transcript,  since  gone  out  of  existence.  During  those  years,  however,  she  saved  all  news¬ 
paper  clippings  pertaining  to  the  valley,  and  then  spent  four  years  of  her  spare  time  writing 
a  story  of  the  communities  to  be  flooded  by  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

Realizing  the  infirmities  of  old  age  were  approaching,  Miss  Oakes  turned  over  some  of 
her  historical  data  to  the  Prescott  Historical  Society,  and  eventually  sold  the  balance  to 
Donald  W.  Howe,  the  publisher  of  this  book.  For  the  past  number  of  years  she  has  spent 
her  summers  with  Miss  Jennie  Horr  in  the  Pelham-New  Salem  section  of  the  valley,  while 
her  winters  have  been  spent  in  Orange.  As  the  result  of  a  fall,  Miss  Oakes  was  confined  in 
the  Franklin  County  Hospital  in  Greenfield,  was  later  taken  to  a  rest  home  in  Gardner  and 
according  to  last  reports,  was  being  cared  for  in  the  East  Gardner  Sanatarium. 

Katherine  O’Brien  was  a  native  of  North  Dana,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Blanche 
O’Brien.  She  attended  the  local  schools  and  New  Salem  Academy,  and  married  George  B. 
Reid,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clesson  Reid  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1934.  George 
Reid  lived  in  North  Dana  after  his  marriage  and  was  employed  in  the  Swift  River  Box 
Company  until  that  concern  moved  to  Athol. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Parcher  came  to  Dana  in  1918  and  lived  in  the  former  J.  F. 
Peckham  house  for  twenty  years.  They  had  come  from  Springfield  five  years  earlier  at 
which  time  they  owned  a  camp  on  Lake  Neeseponset.  In  1938,  the  couple  sold  their  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  State  and  purchased  a  home  in  West  Brookfield.  Mr.  Parcher  was  a  salesman 
for  electric  light  equipment  and  sold  the  fixtures  in  the  Pelham  Town  Hall,  believed  to  be 
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the  oldest  hall  in  the  United  States.  He  was  also  a  musician  and  played  with  the  Minute 
Tapioca  Band  in  Orange. 

J.  Flint  Peckham  was  a  native  of  Petersham  and  came  to  Dana  when  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  was  an  expert  cabinet  maker  and  married  Clarissa  Brooks  of  Dana.  The  couple 
lived  in  Dana  and  later  in  Athol,  and  Mr.  Peckham  held  many  town  offices.  He  died  in 
Athol  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mrs.  Peckham  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  and  left 
four  children:  Mrs.  Walter  Morse,  Miss  Lillian  Peckham  and  Miss  Mattie  Peckham,  all  of 
Athol;  and  a  son,  George,  of  Fitchburg.  Lillian  and  Mrs.  Morse  died,  while  Mattie,  who 
wed  a  Mr.  Elliot,  now  lives  in  California.  George  makes  his  home  in  Oregon. 

Harry  E.  Pollard  was  a  widely  known  bank  official.  He  came  to  Dana  about  1930  and 
traveled  in  connection  with  bank  business  rather  extensively.  His  wife  was  the  former 
Margaret  Sackett.  He  was  an  auditor  for  the  Burlington  Railroad  Company,  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Home  National  Bank  of  Brockton,  of  the  Union  National  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  Bank  in  Troy,  and  was  assistant  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  for  six  years. 

He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  as  examiner  for  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  He  took  an  active  part  in  Y.M.C.A.  work.  Mr.  Pollard  moved  to 
Springfield  about  1934  and  died  in  that  city  in  1936  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  At  the 
time  he  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret;  three  sons,  Robert  of  New  York  City,  David 
and  Donald  of  Springfield;  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ives  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

Orrin  J.  Powers  was  one  of  North  Dana’s  most  prominent  citizens  and  was  born  in 
Prescott  in  1836.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  Powers.  Orrin’s  father  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  church  work  in  Prescott,  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  church, 
and  active  in  that  town  for  most  of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Orrin  was 
interested  in  agricultural  work  as  a  young  man  and  later  entered  the  hat  business  in  North 
Dana.  He  married  Ellen  A.  Albee,  and  the  couple  were  active  in  church  work  and  in  the 
Good  Templars  Lodge.  Mr.  Powers  was  a  leading  figure  in  Methodist  church  affairs  and 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  many  years. 

The  couple  had  three  children:  Arthur,  Ernest  and  Grace.  They  attended  the  local 
schools,  and  all  graduated  from  Wilbraham  Academy.  The  boys  later  attended  Wesleyan 
University.  The  family  moved  to  Palmer  and  later  to  Athol.  There  the  sons  were  associated 
in  the  hat  business  with  their  father.  Mrs.  Powers  died  in  1911.  Mr.  Powers  died  in  1925; 
and  a  son,  Arthur,  died  the  following  year. 

Arthur  Powers,  the  son  of  Orrin  J.,  died  in  1926  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  was  survived  by 
his  wife;  a  son,  Ralph,  who  at  the  time  was  a  student  in  Harvard  University;  and  a  daughter, 
Eleanor.  He  also  left  a  brother,  Ernest,  and  a  sister,  Grace  Powers,  all  of  Athol. 

Peter  and  Roseanna  Pluff  came  to  North  Dana  in  1910,  from  Grafton  where  they 
had  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  Both  were  born  in  Dunham,  Canada,  and  had  attended 
school  in  that  town.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Pluff  operated  a  milk  route  in  North  Dana,  and  their 
home  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Mr.  Pluff  moved  to  Farnumsville  after  he  sold  his 
property  to  the  State.  His  wife  died  December  4,  1940,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one;  he  died 
January  23,  1941  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

The  couple  were  survived  by  three  sons:  Peter  and  Alex  of  West  Upton,  and  Addison 
of  Athol;  and  by  six  daughters:  Mrs.  Minnie  Stone  of  New  Hampshire,  the  mother  of  four¬ 
teen  children;  Mrs.  Angeline  Allen  of  Farnumsville;  Mrs.  Pauline  Chelifoux  of  Oakland, 
California;  Mrs.  Harriet  Welsh  of  Worcester;  Mrs.  Lucy  McCrillis  of  San  Leandro,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  Mrs.  Lina  Crouse  of  Worcester. 

At  the  wedding  anniversary  of  the  couple  in  1935  there  were  thirty-four  grandchildren, 
and  eight  great-grandchildren. 

The  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Peter  and  Roseanna  was  held  in  1929  in  Farnums¬ 
ville  attended  by  250  relatives  and  friends  who  gathered  in  the  town  hall.  Mrs.  Leonard 
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Allen,  a  resident  of  Farnumsville,  with  her  husband,  was  in  general  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Mrs.  Peaslee  states  that  her  great-grandparents  lived  in  North  Dana  thirty-eight 
years,  which  would  indicate  they  came  there  in  1900  and  not  in  1910  as  we  have  stated.  The 
couple  left  North  Dana  in  1938,  according  to  our  latest  information. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pretat  came  to  North  Dana  from  Canada  in  the  1890’s  and 
were  the  parents  of  five  children,  Georgianna,  Eva,  Henry,  Bernice,  and  Leon.  Another 
son,  George,  died  in  1918  during  the  flu  epidemic.  Mr.  Pretat  died  in  1922.  Mrs.  Pretat, 
Georgianna,  and  Leon  lived  in  Dana  up  to  the  time  the  State  took  over  the  community. 

Nellie  Knight  Putnam  was  the  daughter  of  William  S.  and  Helen  M.  Buck  Knight 
and  was  born  in  Dana.  Mrs.  Putnam  married  George  H.  Putnam  of  Worcester  and  moved 
to  that  city  when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her  family  was  born  there.  She  died  April 
20,  1950,  and  was  survived  by  her  husband,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  Stauffer,  a  grand¬ 
daughter,  Evelyn  Stauffer,  and  a  brother,  Arthur  F.  Knight  of  Juneau,  Alaska.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Mrs.  Joanna  Clark  Randall  was  born  in  1837  and  came  to  North  Dana  in  1875. 
Her  first  husband  was  Edwin  Albee,  and  after  his  death  she  wed  Lyman  Randall,  who  died 
in  1920.  Mrs.  Randall  was  active  in  Methodist  church  affairs  and  in  the  Grange.  She  died 
in  1924,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  left  an  adopted  son,  Clifford  Albee  of  Brookfield; 
a  granddaughter,  Irene  Albee,  with  whom  she  lived;  another  granddaughter  in  California; 
and  two  brothers,  Rev.  George  Clark  of  Sudbury,  and  Albert  Clark  of  New  York. 

David  L.  Richards  was  a  native  of  Hardwick,  was  born  in  1824,  and  came  to  Milling¬ 
ton  where  he  was  engaged  in  business  with  his  brother,  Asa,  after  spending  six  years  in 
Boston.  In  1848,  Mr.  Richards  married  Eunice  Horton  of  New  Salem.  Three  children  were 
born  to  them,  Frank,  Fred,  and  Edward.  In  1858,  Mr.  Richards  moved  to  North  Dana. 
He  operated  a  store  there  with  his  son,  Edward,  and  he  then  purchased  the  North  Dana 
Hotel.  Later  on  he  bought  Mount  L  Hotel.  In  1889,  he  built  a  drugstore  in  North  Dana, 
which  he  operated  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1915.  His  granddaughter,  Marion  Hanson, 
conducted  the  store  until  she  died  soon  afterward.  Mrs.  Richards  died  in  1893. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Richards  was  elected  town  clerk,  and  he  was  re-elected  annually  for  fifty- 
four  years  at  which  time  he  retired.  He  also  served  as  postmaster  for  thirteen  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons,  Union  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  Athol  Commandery, 
Knights  Templars.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  His  son,  Edward  H.,  who  as¬ 
sisted  his  father  in  operating  the  two  hotels,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  He  was  a  member 
of  Athol  Lodge  of  Masons.  His  wife  died  at  the  home  of  her  granddaughter,  Gertrude 
Hanson  Black,  in  Athol. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Richardson  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Caroline  Richard¬ 
son  of  Dana.  She  taught  school  for  many  years  in  Phillipston,  Athol,  Orange,  Petersham, 
Hardwick,  and  Dana.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Dana  school  board  for  many  years.  She 
died  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Charles,  in  Worcester,  in  1901  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 

Washington  Robbins  and  his  family  lived  for  many  years  on  a  farm  in  the  west  part 
of  Dana,  moving  into  the  village  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1909  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Emma  Upton  of  Dana,  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  LaPlante  of  North  Amherst,  as  well  as  a  sister,  Mrs.  Jerome  Gates  of  Worcester. 

Thomas  Ryan  lived  in  North  Dana  for  thirty  years.  He  died  in  1929  and  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Frank  and  Joseph.  George,  the  third  son,  was  killed  in 
action  in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Schouler  were  residents  of  North  Dana  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  when  their  property  was  sold  to  the  State,  they  moved  to  Orange.  They  were  the 
parents  of  Mrs.  Harold  White  of  Belchertown,  and  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Thurston,  and  Guy  Schouler 
both  of  North  Dana. 
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Charles  Shattuck  was  born  in  Dana,  the  son  of  Wesley  and  Nellie  Butterick  Shattuck. 
The  family  moved  to  Prescott  but  returned  to  North  Dana  where  it  spent  more  than  twenty 
years.  Charles  died  in  1933  and  was  survived  by  his  sister,  Miss  Fannie  Shattuck,  with 
whom  he  lived;  by  another  sister,  Mrs.  Harry  Hanson,  of  Hardwick;  and  by  a  brother, 
Alton,  of  Attleboro. 

Irving  G.  Shattuck,  who  operated  a  general  store  in  Dana  for  many  years  and  was 
also  active  in  town  affairs,  was  a  native  of  Peppered;  he  was  born  in  1836.  He  attended  New 
Salem  Academy  and  followed  the  sea  for  six  years.  He  engaged  in  the  palm-leaf  hat  business 
for  a  while,  conducted  a  restaurant  in  Marblehead,  and  then  came  to  Dana.  He  married 
Angelica  Fisher  of  Warwick,  and  the  couple  had  two  children,  Eugene,  who  died  when  a 
child;  and  Nellie  M.,  who  served  as  librarian  in  Dana  until  the  town  went  out  of  existence. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shattuck  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1909.  He  died  in  1910, 
the  last  member  of  his  family  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Shattuck  died  in  1923, 
survived  by  her  daughter,  Nellie. 

Jesse  Shippee  was  the  oldest  resident  of  North  Dana  when  the  town  observed  its  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  in  1901.  He  was  born  in  Colrain  in  1808,  the  son  of  Amasa  and 
Rhoda  Andrus  Shippee.  He  moved  to  Barre  in  1854  and  was  engaged  in  teaming  and 
operated  an  express  truck  to  Worcester.  He  came  to  North  Dana  in  1872  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1905,  a  tragic  ending  to  his  long  and  fruitful  life.  He  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  special  train  while  he  was  walking  on  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  rear  of  his  home. 

Mr.  Shippee  was  an  avid  reader  and  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  town. 
He  was  also  interested  in  town  and  state  affairs.  He  married  Jane  Donaldson  of  Colrain 
in  1842,  and  twelve  children  were  born  of  the  union.  But  three  were  living  in  1935,  Mrs. 
Eva  Brigham,  Miss  Fannie  Shippee,  and  Herbert  Shippee,  all  of  Worcester.  The  Shippees 
occupied  a  farm  about  one  mile  from  the  village,  and  Mrs.  Shippee  died  there  in  1895  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one. 

Mr.  Shippee  once  stated  he  could  recall  events  of  the  War  of  1812,  although  he  was  but 
four  years  old  at  the  time.  He  witnessed  the  raising  of  a  flag  atop  a  log  schoolhouse  in  Col¬ 
rain,  the  first  American  flag,  he  declared,  ever  to  fly  over  a  schoolhouse  in  the  United  States. 
His  mother  with  a  friend,  a  Miss  Hale,  made  the  emblem  which  contained  thirteen  stars, 
his  father  making  the  design  of  the  flag  as  well  as  the  staff.  The  Tories,  he  added,  objected 
to  the  flying  banner  and  with  axes  smashed  holes  in  the  roof,  causing  it  to  collapse.  When 
the  flag  fell,  it  was  burned  by  the  Tories,  Mr.  Shippee  declared.  A  tablet  marks  the  Colrain 
site  today.  His  father  was  a  Unionist  and  raised  a  company  in  the  war.  When  the  call  came, 
he  was  the  only  volunteer,  all  others  being  later  drafted. 

Frank  A.  Skinner  was  born  in  Springfield  in  1854  but  came  to  Dana  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  a  child.  He  attended  New  Salem  Academy  and  was  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  Boston.  He  studied  photography,  later  operating  a  studio  in  Plymouth.  In 
1897,  he  conducted  a  studio  in  Quincy,  but  because  of  failing  eyesight,  he  sold  the  business 
and  operated  a  newsstand  in  West  Quincy.  He  married  Judith  Howland.  On  his  death  he  was 
survived  by  his  wife;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Woodbury,  of  Southampton;  and  a  brother, 
Herbert,  of  North  Dana. 

Marion  Sloper,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Sloper,  lived  with  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Charles  Gifford.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Marion  Hanson,  who  died  in  1916,  one 
year  after  the  death  of  Marion  Sloper.  The  latter’s  mother  and  a  sister  survived  her. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  who  served  as  school  superintendent  of  the  North  Dana,  Dana, 
Prescott,  Greenwich,  and  New  Salem  Union,  starting  in  1918,  was  a  native  of  Dover,  New 
Hampshire.  He  attended  the  Westfield  schools  and  graduated  from  Westfield  Normal 
School.  He  wed  Harriet  Randall  Peckham  in  1900.  Mr.  Smith  was  principal  of  a  school  in 
Adams  for  eighteen  years,  was  superintendent  of  a  school  union  in  Somerset,  later  was 
principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Natick,  and  was  union  superintendent  in  Shelburne. 
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After  serving  in  the  North  Dana  union  for  twelve  years,  he  retired  from  active  work  and 
moved  with  his  family  to  Whitman.  Five  years  later,  the  seventy-three-year  old  educator 
was  killed  when  struck  by  an  automobile  while  on  his  way  home  to  Whitman  from  a  visit 
with  friends  in  Westfield.  Mr.  Smith  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Harriet;  a  son,  Harold  M.  of 
Oklahoma;  a  daughter,  Olive,  a  teacher  in  the  Bridgewater  High  School;  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Etta  Stiles  of  Medford.  There  were  three  grandchildren. 

Amaziah  Spooner  was  a  resident  of  North  Dana  for  fifty  years  and  was  engaged  in 
farming  on  the  property  owned  at  one  time  by  Rev.  Putnam  Webber.  Mr.  Spooner  was 
born  in  Hardwick  in  1803,  and  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Clarissa  Allen  of  Hard¬ 
wick,  and  the  couple  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  died  many  years  ago;  his  second  wife 
was  Rebecca  Bruce  of  Petersham,  and  six  sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  of  the  second 
union.  Mr.  Spooner  was  a  member  of  Universalist  church  and  served  as  janitor  of  Union 
church  for  twenty  years.  He  died  in  1892,  survived  by  four  children:  Seth  Spooner  of 
Orange,  Mrs.  John  Smith  of  Athol,  Edward  Spooner  of  Barre,  and  Eugene  Spooner  of 
North  Dana. 

Edward  Spooner  was  born  in  North  Dana  in  1866,  and  died  in  Brookfield  on  July  22, 
1950,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  married  Mary  Young  of  Vermont,  and  the  couple  had 
three  children:  Julia,  the  wife  of  William  Priebe  of  Wheelwright;  Frank  of  Petersham;  and 
Maud,  who  has  since  died.  Edward  Spooner  was  a  farmer  by  occupation. 

Frank  wed  Doris  White  of  Dana,  and  the  couple  have  a  son,  Richard,  who  makes  his 
home  in  Petersham.  Seth  Spooner  died  a  number  of  years  ago  in  Orange  where  his  widow 
makes  her  home.  The  couple  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  John  Smith  of  Athol  is  a 
sister  of  Seth’s;  and  another  brother,  Eugene,  who  died  a  number  of  years  ago,  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jennie  Bell,  who  makes  her  home  in  Troy,  New  Hampshire. 

Elbridge  G.  Sprague  was  a  native  of  Petersham  and  was  employed  in  the  piano  leg 
business  until  failing  health  caused  him  to  quit.  He  then  worked  in  the  Doane  market  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  sexton  in  a  church  for  many  years.  He  married  Ellen  Doane  and  the 
couple  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1903.  He  moved  to  Westfield,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  North  Dana  in  1870  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1904.  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ellen;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Hattie  Doane  of  North  Dana,  and  Miss  Clara  Sprague 
of  Orange;  and  a  son,  Frederick  H.  of  Orange. 

Frederick  was  born  in  Westfield  in  1866  and  attended  the  North  Dana  schools.  He 
attended  Springfield  Business  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  Orange 
Clothing  Store.  A  few  years  later  he  established  his  own  business,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  Later  on,  T.  S.  Mann,  Frank  L.  Grout,  and  Russell 
Lowe  became  his  partners.  The  corporation  in  later  years  moved  their  plant  to  Fitchburg. 
Mr.  Sprague  wed  Lillian  Carter  of  Athol;  he  died  suddenly  in  the  early  i93o’s.  He  was  a 
member  of  Fitchburg  Lodge  of  Elks,  Orange  Lodge  of  Masons,  Crescent  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
Orange  Commandery,  Knights  Templars,  Fitchburg  Rotary  Club,  and  president  of  the 
Fitchburg  Boy  Scouts  Council.  He  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  Scout  Camp  in 
North  Dana.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Lillian,  and  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Doane  of 
North  Dana  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cook  of  Boston. 

Frank  D.  Stevens,  who  served  as  postmaster  in  Dana  for  many  years,  was  born  in 
Dana  in  1852  and  was  active  in  politics,  holding  many  town  offices.  He  married  Susan 
Bailey.  He  was  state  representative  in  1905  and  1906  and  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfield  in  1917,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  had  operated  a  general  store  in 
Dana  for  a  long  period. 

Charles  N.  Stimpson  was  the  son  of  William  Stimpson  and  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm.  He  learned  the  trade  of  piano  making  and  after  some  time  in  North  Dana  moved  to 
New  York.  In  1859,  he  opened  a  piano  factory  in  Westfield;  he  was  also  engaged  in  lumber¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  piano  retail  business.  Mr.  Stimpson’s  first  wife  was  Sarah  A.  Chamberlain, 
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who  died  six  years  after  her  marriage.  The  following  year,  Mr.  Stimpson  wed  Juliette  A. 
Phipps.  When  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  was  a  member  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  Westfield,  and  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  of  Masons.  He  was  survived  by  three  daugh¬ 
ters:  Ella,  Fannie  Stimpson,  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Lane  of  Westfield.  His  second  wife’s  death 
preceded  his. 

Ella  Stimpson  was  born  in  North  Dana  and  moved  to  Westfield  with  her  parents.  She 
was  a  musician  and  played  concerts  with  her  two  sisters  in  Springfield  and  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  She  also  taught  piano.  She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  and  was  survived  by 
her  sisters,  Mrs.  Lane  and  Miss  Fannie  Stimpson. 

Daniel  Stone  was  born  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Dana  and  was  the 
son  of  Elias  Stone,  who  came  to  Dana  in  1804,  and  purchased  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Daniel  assisted  considerably  in  the  utilization  of  the  Swift  River  for  power  to  operate  the 
local  industries.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  North  Dana,  serving  as  state  representative  for 
two  years,  was  at  one  time  the  oldest  trial  justice  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  war  veterans  and  their  families  in  the  matter  of  helping  them  receive  pensions. 

Squire  Stone  was  quoted  on  one  occasion  as  saying:  “It  was  the  duty  of  tything  men 
to  keep  order  in  the  church,  and  I  remember  when  a  boy  of  hearing  the  heavy  cane  of  that 
man  fall  with  a  loud  rap  when  the  boys  and  girls  played  during  service.”  He  added,  “Such 
officers  are  needed  now.”  Squire  Stone  married  Sarah  F.  Johnson. 

James  Sullivan  Stone  was  born  in  North  Dana  in  1833,  the  son  of  Daniel,  and  was 
educated  in  New  Salem  Academy  and  Wesleyan  Academy.  He  worked  for  some  time  in  the 
piano  factory  and  later  was  foreman  in  a  plant  in  Erving.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1882, 
and  returned  to  North  Dana  to  enter  business  with  his  father.  James  continued  the  business 
when  his  father  retired  in  1895.  He  was  active  in  business  and  town  affairs,  served  as  select¬ 
man,  as  assessor,  and  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He  died  in  1912,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

George  W.  Stone  was  a  native  of  Barre  and  lived  in  North  Dana  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War.  His  first  wife  was  Lucia  McColley,  and  the  son  of  the 
couple  died  at  sea  when  he  was  twenty-one.  The  boy’s  mother  died  soon  afterward.  Mr. 
Stone  wed  Julia  Dyer  in  i860,  and  a  son,  Everett,  and  a  daughter  were  born  to  them.  Mr. 
Stone  died  in  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Chelsea  in  1907.  His  wife  and  son  died  a  few  years  later. 

Elbridge  Stone  was  born  in  Dana,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Stone.  He  died 
in  1912,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  the  last  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  He  lived  in  Dana  sixty- 
five  years  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  made  his  home  with  his  son  in  Petersham. 
He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Boadicae  Sibley;  and  three  children:  Nathan, 
formerly  of  North  Dana;  Mrs.  Jennie  Pierce  of  Athol;  and  Herbert  of  Petersham.  The  latter 
two  have  since  deceased.  Mrs.  Stone  was  a  native  of  Petersham. 

Mrs.  Laura  Patten  Stone  was  the  wife  of  Lauriston  Stone  and  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port.  After  her  marriage,  she  came  to  Dana  and  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  for  many  years.  She  was  also  active  in  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  Mr.  Stone 
died  in  1909;  his  wife,  several  years  later.  She  was  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Smith  of  Hackensack,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Lillian  Burke,  since  deceased;  Mrs.  Emory 
Smith  of  North  Wilbraham;  and  four  grandchildren. 

James  Madison  Stone  was  born  in  Dana  in  1841,  the  son  of  James  Humphrey  and 
Azubah  Williams  Stone.  He  spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm  and  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  remarkable  physical  condition  helped  him  to  fully  recover  when  he  was  seriously 
wounded  in  that  conflict.  He  had  enlisted  with  Co.  K  of  Barre’s  21st  Massachusetts  Infan¬ 
try  and  served  three  years.  He  was  shot  in  the  thigh  in  the  battle  near  Petersburg  and  lay 
on  the  battlefield  several  hours  before  he  was  removed  and  later  spent  several  months  in 
Emery  Hospital  in  the  nation’s  Capitol  in  a  successful  effort  to  save  his  leg  from  amputation. 

On  his  return  home,  he  entered  Powers  Institute  in  Bernardston.  In  1868,  he  entered 
the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  later  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  then  at- 
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tended  the  Royal  Academy  in  Munich,  Germany.  Five  years  later,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  opened  a  studio  in  Boston.  His  excellent  paintings  were  numerous,  and 
he  was  widely  acclaimed  for  his  portrait  of  “Leukopis,”  a  Greek  girl,  which  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion  when  exhibited  in  Boston  in  1879.  A  life-size  portrait  of  Sgt.  Thomas  Plunkett,  who 
lost  both  arms  at  Fredericksburg,  while  holding  the  Union  colors,  hangs  in  Mechanics  Hall 
in  Worcester.  Plunkett  was  a  mess-mate  of  Stone’s  in  service. 

Mr.  Stone  conducted  a  large  school  in  Boston  and  later  on  headed  the  Art  Department 
of  Cambridge.  He  then  went  to  Worcester  to  supervise  art  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that 
city.  In  1903,  Stone  went  to  Paris  where  he  opened  a  studio,  but  failing  eyesight  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  art  work.  He  spent  four  years  of  travel  on  the  Continent  and  returned  in  1907. 
He  spent  the  summers  with  a  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Gould,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  Gould  of  Green¬ 
wich.  His  winters  he  spent  in  Florida.  He  died  October  23,  1930. 

Mrs.  Flora  Hall  Stowell  was  the  wife  of  Edes  Stowell  and  the  couple  were  wed  fifty- 
seven  years  before  her  death  in  1935.  They  lived  in  North  Dana  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Mr.  Stowell  was  employed  as  a  superintendent  by  his  brother,  John,  for  most  of  that  time. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell  died  in  1935. 

John  Stowell  was  a  native  of  Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  born  in  1849.  His 
wife  was  the  former  Phoebe  Ryder  of  Wadsworth,  Vermont.  For  some  time  Mr.  Stowell 
was  employed  in  the  box  factory.  He  traveled  to  other  cities  for  eight  years,  and  then 
operated  his  own  box  plant  in  Winchester,  New  Hampshire.  He  moved  his  business  to 
Athol,  and  then  to  Dana,  and  died  in  1878.  His  business  was  sold  to  George  E.  Blodgett. 

George  Streeter  was  an  Advent  preacher  and  was  a  shoe  repairer  by  trade.  Much  of 
his  work  was  done  in  homes  throughout  the  area  as  he  drove  his  wagon  about  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities.  His  aunt,  Luthera  Weaver,  was  an  invalid  for  many  years  and  the  first 
telephone  in  town  was  installed  in  the  Streeter  home  and  another  in  the  church  to  enable  the 
invalid  to  hear  the  church  services.  A  brother  of  Miss  Weaver,  Dwight,  made  his  home  in 
the  same  house,  and  he  wed  Mona  Matthews,  sister  of  Edwin  Matthews.  A  son  of  George 
Streeter,  George,  Jr.,  married  and  made  his  home  in  Somerville. 

George,  Jr.,  wed  Mary  E.  Hunt  of  Rutland  in  1879,  and  the  couple  observed  their 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  while  he  was  employed  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
Company.  He  served  as  bookkeeper  at  the  Fitchburg  division  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
later  was  station  agent  at  Gardner  and  was  prominent  in  church  affairs. 

Myron  Sturtevant  was  a  native  of  North  Dana,  the  son  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hammond, 
who  later  wed  a  Mr.  Eaton.  Myron  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  completed  his 
education  in  the  west.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Rosella  Hale.  He  practised  law  in  Peoria, 
Illinois  and  wed  Florence  Morgan  of  Kentucky.  The  couple  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Mr.  Sturtevant  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  there.  In  his  younger  days  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  gold  regions  of  Alaska. 

James  E.  Sweetland  lived  in  North  Dana  for  thirty-five  years  and  was  a  native  of 
Norton.  He  was  Dana’s  last  living  Civil  War  veteran.  He  died  in  1933  at  the  home  of  John 
Whitney  in  Fitchburg,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Mrs.  Molly  Hoyt  Sweezey,  who  taught  school  in  North  Dana  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hoyt  of  Wendell.  She  was  a  graduate  of  New 
Salem  Academy  and  North  Adams  Normal  School.  She  died  in  Brewer,  Maine,  in  1916,  and 
was  survived  by  her  husband;  a  daughter,  Alice;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Titus. 

Thomas  L.  Thayer  was  the  son  of  Joel  Thayer,  one  of  Dana’s  oldest  residents.  He 
married  Effie  Lindsey,  the  daughter  of  Horace  and  Sarah  Stone  Lindsey.  Mr.  Thayer  was 
a  carpenter  and  painter  by  trade.  The  couple  were  active  in  church,  Grange,  and  lodge 
circles.  They  moved  to  Athol  in  1928,  and  Mr.  Thayer  died  in  1935.  His  wife  and  a  son, 
Leroy  of  North  Dana,  survived  him.  There  were  three  grandchildren. 
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Leroy  wed  Viola  Moore  of  Greenwich,  the  daughter  of  Barney  Moore,  who  was  the 
town’s  millwright.  A  son  of  Leroy  lived  in  Greenwich.  Joel  Thayer  had  two  other  sons: 
Frank  and  Chauncey;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Emma  Kendall,  the  wife  of  George  Kendall  of 
North  Dana;  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Stone.  He  also  had  three  brothers.  Frank  married  Belle 
Winter,  the  daughter  of  George  Winter  of  Greenwich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Thompson  came  to  North  Dana  in  1883  from  Athol.  Mr. 
Thompson  operated  a  sawmill  and  worked  in  the  surrounding  towns.  The  couple  observed 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1919.  Their  two  daughters,  Miss  Abbie  of  North 
Dana,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Glazier  of  Roxbury,  were  among  those  present  at  the  event,  as  were 
Mr.  Thompson’s  sisters,  Mrs.  Harriet  Clark  of  Medford,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cook  of  West  Medway, 
and  Mrs.  Thompson’s  brother,  George  Perry  of  Boston. 

Henry  L.  Tolman  was  born  in  Dana,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Whipple  Tolman,  but 
he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Athol.  He  was  employed  for  forty  years  by  the  O.  J.  Powers  Hat 
Company.  He  was  a  successful  horse  trainer.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  and  was 
survived  by  two  sons,  Harry  of  Billerica  and  Louis  of  Athol,  and  by  a  daughter,  Effie 
Tolman. 

Alanson  Towne  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  two  Danas,  was  president  of  the  Towne 
and  Skinner  family  reunions,  and  died  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1915,  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  He  was  survived  by  a  son,  Prof.  Walter  Towne,  who  was  principal  of  Berkeley 
School  in  that  city  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Professor  Towne  and  his  wife  visited  Dana  in  1930 
and  then  moved  to  Seattle,  Washington,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Edwin  Eugene  Towne  was  born  in  Dana  in  1830,  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Elizabeth 
Russell  Towne.  He  taught  school  during  the  winter  months  to  pay  for  his  education  in  New 
Salem  Academy.  He  moved  to  Warren  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  enter  business,  then,  after 
spending  a  few  years  in  Monson,  moved  to  Springfield  in  1874.  While  in  Monson  he  served 
as  town  clerk  and  postmaster.  He  was  in  the  wholesale  tobacco  manufacturing  business  with 
Charles  Fuller  and  Henry  Huck  in  Springfield  and  built  up  a  flourishing  trade.  He  died  in 
1909  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  daughters:  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Richards  of  Newtonville;  Mrs.  C.  H.  R.  Miller  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  and  Mrs.  Sayward 
Galbraith  of  Springfield. 

Hattie  Vorce  Towne  was  a  native  of  North  Dana  and  the  wife  of  William  Towne. 
The  couple  were  wed  in  1930.  Mrs.  Towne  was  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  D.A.R.,  and 
the  Unitarian  church.  She  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  was  survived  by  her  husband 
and  one  brother. 

Willis  Eugene  Towne  was  the  son  of  Theodore  Lyman  and  Ursula  Skinner  Towne  and 
was  born  in  Dana  in  1854.  He  attended  the  local  and  West  Brookfield  schools,  as  well  as 
New  Salem  Academy.  His  mother,  the  former  Ursula  Skinner,  was  one  of  the  first  women, 
to  attend  the  academy.  Mr.  Towne  was  employed  for  a  while  in  a  Boston  dry  goods  firm, 
and  later  was  bookkeeper  in  a  wholesale  produce  store  in  the  Faneuil  Hall  market  section. 
After  his  marriage  he  took  up  photography  and  was  engaged  in  that  profession  for  twenty- 
five  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1932  in  Springfield.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  Masons.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife;  a  son  and  daughter,  both  born  to  Mr.  Towne’s 
first  wife;  and  a  sister. 

Edward  Pitts  Tyler  was  born  in  Athol,  the  son  of  Pitts  C.  and  Mary  Ide  Tyler.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Athol  High  School  and  for  some  time  was  employed  by  John  H.  Williams, 
druggist.  Later  he  was  in  his  father’s  store,  the  P.  C.  and  C.  H.  Tyler  Company.  In  1879, 
he  went  to  Leadville,  Colorado  and  was  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting  for  seven  years. 

He  came  East  in  1886  and  entered  partnership  with  William  J.  Crawford,  and  the 
following  year  married  Mr.  Crawford’s  daughter,  Katherine.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
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new  firm  prospered  in  their  satinet  mill.  Moving  to  North  Dana  from  Athol  the  plant  greatly 
increased  its  business,  built  handsome  homes,  and  was  active  in  building  up  the  community. 

He  took  considerable  pride  in  bringing  many  concerns  to  the  town  to  make  it  a  flourish¬ 
ing  community.  He  and  his  partner,  William  Crawford,  frequently  kept  their  plant  operating 
during  dull  periods,  even  though  they  had  a  large  inventory  of  goods  on  hand.  At  a  reception 
by  his  many  friends  on  the  occasion  of  the  couple’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1912,  they 
were  showered  with  gifts.  His  firm  asked  Rev.  J.  J.  Howard  of  Athol,  who  conducted  St. 
Anne’s  Church  as  a  Catholic  mission,  to  present  the  couple  with  silver  and  fine  linen. 
Mr.  Tyler  died  in  1921  following  an  operation  for  acute  appendicitis.  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife.  He  was  highly  regarded  in  his  home  community  as  a  citizen  and  friend. 

Elizabeth  A.  Tamason  was  the  wife  of  Gerald  Crawford,  who  was  the  son  of  George 
E.  Crawford  of  North  Dana.  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Ignas  Tamason  of  Athol,  and 
the  couple  were  wed  October  12,  1933.  Her  husband  was  graduated  from  New  Salem  Acad¬ 
emy  and  was  employed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  Athol  High  School,  a  member  of  St.  Anne’s  Society.  The  couple  lived  for  a 
while  in  Athol  but  later  made  their  home  with  Mr.  Crawford’s  aunt,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Tyler. 
They  moved  to  West  Brookfield  after  the  town  went  out  of  existence. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Gleason  Vaughan  was  the  wife  of  Ernest  H.  Vaughan,  and  the  couple 
lived  in  Worcester  after  their  marriage  in  1884.  Her  husband  was  to  become  one  of  the  top- 
ranking  lawyers  in  Worcester.  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  born  in  North  Dana,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Emeline  Horr  Gleason.  She  attended  New  Salem  Academy  and  studied  music 
in  Medford.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Universalist  church,  the  Women’s  Club,  and  D.A.R. 
Mrs.  Vaughan  died  in  1917  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  and  was  survived  by  her  husband;  two 
daughters,  Agnes  V.,  the  wife  of  Harry  M.  Latham  of  Worcester;  and  Ruth  V.,  the  wife 
of  James  W.  Smith  of  Brookline. 

Myron  E.  Vaughn  was  born  in  Petersham  in  1896  and  came  to  Dana  in  his  infancy 
and  lived  there  until  he  left  the  valley  in  1916.  He  is  now  a  successful  businessman, 
being  Director  of  Purchases  at  the  Florence  Stove  Company  in  Gardner.  He  is  a  Mason, 
being  a  member  of  Blue  Lodge  of  Orange  and  a  member  of  the  Chapter  and  Commandery 
in  Gardner.  His  wife  is  the  former  Helen  Smith  of  Petersham. 

He  is  the  son  of  Edgar  O.  Vaughn  and  Mary  Vaughn  and  the  grandson  of  Dexter 
Vaughn  and  Mary  Lincoln  Vaughn,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  Prescott.  Dexter  was  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  who  saw  service  with  a  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Regiment. 

Mrs.  Alzina  Blair  Ward  was  the  wife  of  George  Ward,  a  Civil  War  veteran.  Mrs. 
Ward  lived  with  her  husband  in  North  Dana  and  in  Petersham.  Her  husband  died  a  number 
of  years  ago;  she  died  in  1936  soon  after  observing  her  ninety-second  birthday.  She  was  a 
native  of  Three  Rivers,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  the  oldest  resident  of  North  Dana. 
She  made  her  home  with  her  grandson,  James  Spooner;  she  also  left  a  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Sadie  Blair;  three  great-grandsons;  and  a  sister,  the  latter,  Mrs.  Lillian  Burrage  of  Athol. 

John  Wheeler  moved  to  Greenwich  from  New  Hampshire  to  serve  as  headmaster  of 
Hillside  School.  He  held  that  post  for  five  years,  then  moved  to  North  Dana  and  purchased 
the  William  Lincoln  farm.  He  conducted  a  poultry  business  with  his  son  until  he  was  forced 
to  vacate  the  property  when  the  State  took  over.  The  son,  Charles,  then  purchased  a  farm 
in  New  Braintree. 

Arthur  J.  Whipple  was  born  in  Dana  in  1865,  the  son  of  Jacob  Whipple.  He  worked 
in  Athol  and  because  of  ill  health  returned  to  Dana  where  he  operated  a  store  in  the  J.  Sulli¬ 
van  Brown  building.  In  December  1891,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  in  connection  with 
his  store  business.  He  wed  Nellie  L.  Amsden,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  Harsha  in  1889,  and 
he  died  five  years  later.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife;  his  mother;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Tolman  of  Dana,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Brooks  of  Athol.  Mrs.  Whipple  later  wed  George  W. 
Dirkee,  who  died  in  1919. 
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Samuel  Whiting  came  to  North  Dana  in  1900  and  operated  a  box  shop  and  sawmill 
in  Doubleday  Village.  When  the  box  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  he  set  up  his  business  in 
the  Harrison  Burrows  Mill  in  Soapstone  and  moved  his  family  to  that  part  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Whiting  was  the  first  to  introduce  electric  lights  to  the  town.  His  plant  was  in  his  shop, 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  North  Dana,  and  many  can  still  recall  the  thrill  when  the 
lights  were  first  used. 

Mr.  Whiting  built  a  handsome  residence  which  was  later  owned  by  L.  Clayton  Grover. 
The  Whitings  had  three  daughters:  Flora,  who  married  a  Mr.  Jones;  Ethel,  the  wife  of  Will 
Demond;  and  Ola,  the  wife  of  A.  Gordon.  Mr.  Whiting  died  in  1912,  and  the  family  moved 
from  the  town.  Mrs.  Whiting  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jones,  have  since  died.  Ethel  is  in 
Florida,  and  Ola  in  Medfield. 

Frank  Whitney  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Dana  and  wed  Abbie  Thompson  in  1876, 
the  couple  living  in  the  same  house  in  which  Mr.  Whitney’s  parents  lived  all  their  lives. 
Mr.  Whitney  was  active  in  town  affairs  and  served  for  many  years  as  a  selectman.  He  was 
a  member  of  Garfield  Grange.  He  and  Mrs.  Whitney  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary,  June  8,  1931.  It  is  recorded  Mr.  Whitney  also  served  as  assessor  and  overseer 
of  the  poor  in  his  town.  He  died  in  1935  at  the  home  of  his  son,  John,  in  Orange.  At  the 
time  he  was  survived  by  his  wife;  his  son,  John;  and  three  grandchildren,  who  are  now  living 
in  Fitchburg. 

Edgar  E.  Williams  was  born  in  Maine,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  Rogers  Wil¬ 
liams.  His  parents  came  to  Petersham  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  and  at  New  Salem  Academy.  He  married  Sarah  Goodman  in  1867,  and  she 
died  on  March  10,  1907.  There  were  two  children,  Mabel  and  Charles.  The  latter  died 
in  1910.  Mr.  Williams  later  moved  to  Newtonville  where  he  died  in  1915.  His  daughter, 
Mabel;  two  brothers,  Henry  of  Scituate  and  Walter  of  Hardwick;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Fred  Barnes 
of  Petersham;  and  a  grandson,  Harvey  Williams  of  South  Deerfield,  survived  him.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  member  of  Blue  Lodge,  Cryptic  Council,  Chapter  Commandery,  the  Eastern 
Star,  Fraternity  Lodge,  Omar  Grotto,  and  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  born  in  North  Dana  in  1848  and  spent  most  of  her  life  in  that 
community.  She  died  in  Newtonville  in  1907  and  left  her  husband;  a  son  and  daughter;  a 
sister,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Matthews;  and  two  brothers,  Orange  and  Henry  of  North  Dana.  Charles 
Williams,  the  son  of  Edgar,  lived  most  of  his  life  in  North  Dana.  He  was  employed  in  his 
uncle’s  shop,  the  Henry  W.  Goodman  Hat  Company,  and  was  a  baseball  player  of  note. 
He  died  in  1910  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  son. 

Ira  Witt  was  born  in  Dana  in  1836,  the  son  of  Jarious  and  Mary  Clark  Witt.  His 
brother  was  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Witt.  Mr.  Witt  and  his  son,  Harry,  conducted  a  general  store 
for  twenty-five  years,  later  selling  out  to  Frank  Wood.  In  i860,  Ira  married  S.  E.  Stone 
of  North  Brookfield,  and  the  couple  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  died.  Mr.  Witt  was 
active  in  temperance  circles.  He  died  in  1922  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  in  the  home  of  his 
daughter  in  Wollaston.  His  son,  Harry,  served  as  selectmen  until  1938.  Mr.  Witt’s  daughter, 
Flowerbell,  was  the  wife  of  Harry  Austin.  Another  brother,  Hosea,  as  well  as  Doctor  Witt, 
survived  Ira.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  Austin,  was  educated  in  the  Dana  schools  and  Wilbraham 
Academy  and  studied  music  in  Germany.  Two  grandchildren  live  in  Barre. 

Dr.  Stephen  Witt,  the  family  physician  for  most  of  Dana,  was  born  in  that  town  in 
1840,  was  educated  in  the  local  schools,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies  in  the  west.  He 
was  active  in  the  Universalist  church,  was  a  Mason,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  town 
schools.  He  married  Bessie  Lemon  in  1902  and  died  in  1923  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He 
left  his  wife;  a  brother,  Hosea  of  Orange;  a  nephew,  Harry  Witt  of  North  Dana;  and  a 
niece,  Mrs.  Harry  Austin  of  Wollaston. 
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Frank  T.  Wood,  who  purchased  the  Ira  Witt  store  in  North  Dana,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  young  men  in  town.  He  conducted  the  store  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
had  previously  been  employed  in  the  0.  E.  Hager  store  and  later  worked  for  the  box  com¬ 
pany.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mount  L  Band  and  was  active  in  the  United  Workmen. 
Mr.  Wood  was  wed  thrice;  his  first  wife  was  May  Upton  of  Prescott,  and  she  died  in  1894, 
leaving  two  daughters.  His  third  wife  survived  him;  following  his  death  in  1936,  she  has 
lived  in  Fitchburg. 

Jeremiah  J.  Woodbury  was  born  in  Petersham,  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wood¬ 
bury.  He  married  Elizabeth  Skinner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sardius  Skinner  of  North 
Dana  in  1878,  and  the  couple  lived  in  Turners  Falls  before  coming  to  North  Dana  in  1903. 

Following  his  wife’s  death,  Mr.  Woodbury  lived  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hogan, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  until  his  death  in  1934  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Besides  his  daughter, 
Mr.  Woodbury  was  survived  by  a  brother,  Dr.  Stillman  Woodbury  of  Millers  Falls;  and 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  Maria  Lyman  of  Southampton;  Mrs.  Ardella  Wool  of  Easthampton;  and 
Mrs.  Ida  Everett  of  Wollaston.  His  wife  was  born  in  Dana  in  1856  and  attended  New  Salem 
Academy.  She  died  in  1928  and  was  survived  at  the  time  by  her  husband,  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hogan,  and  a  brother,  Herbert  Skinner  of  North  Dana. 

Mrs.  Ardella  L.  Holcomb  Wool  was  born  in  North  Dana  in  1849  and  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Woodbury.  She  was  engaged  in  the  millinery  business  in 
Worcester  for  many  years  and  went  to  Easthampton  to  make  her  home  in  1918  following  the 
death  of  her  husband,  M.  J.  Wool.  She  died  in  1935  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  She  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  brother,  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodbury  of  Millers  Falls,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Maria  F. 
Lyman  of  Southampton,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Everett  of  Norwood. 
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THE  Crawford  and  Tyler  Mills  in  North  Dana  were  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  Thomas  Stimpson  erected  as  a  sawmill  in  1812.  Stimp- 
son  operated  the  mill  for  nearly  two  decades  before  Daniel  Stone 
decided  the  water  privileges  on  the  site  made  it  a  valuable  piece  of 
property,  and  he  purchased  it  from  Stimpson  in  1836.  Stone  rebuilt 
the  property,  added  a  grist  mill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Swift  River 
and,  after  purchasing  three  tracts  of  land  on  the  river’s  edge,  secured 
the  rights  of  flowage. 

Little  did  Daniel  Stone  dream  that  a  century  later  the  community 
of  Dana  would  be  the  first  in  the  valley  to  possess  electric-light  service 
from  that  identical  spot  where  he  utilized  such  water  power.  Stone’s 
holdings  were  sold  in  1846  to  Warren  Hale  and  Allen  Goodman.  Hale 
invented  a  machine  for  making  and  shaping  the  heavy  legs  used  for 
pianos,  organs  and  billiard  tables.  They  were  veneered  by  Nelson  Bos- 
worth  in  the  latter’s  factory  in  Petersham.  Lorenzo  Hale  was  admitted 
to  partnership  the  same  year,  1846,  which  incidentally  was  the  year 
the  Dana  post  office  was  built.  The  office  and  community  was  then 
called  North  Dana.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  usually  called  Storrsville. 

In  1850,  Jonathan  Stone,  brother  of  Daniel,  and  Hammond  Doane 
joined  the  firm.  Later,  William  and  Warren  Stimpson  with  their  brother 
Charles  became  partners.  They  succeeded  Jonathan  Stone,  Lorenzo 
and  Warren  Hale,  and  Hammond  Doane.  New  buildings  were  erected, 
business  flourished,  and  Nelson  Bosworth  was  added  to  the  firm.  Four 
years  later,  Silas  Lindsey  and  George  T.  Johnson  joined  the  company; 
the  name  was  changed  to  Johnson,  Stimpson,  and  Company;  and  more 
additions  to  the  plant  were  made.  In  December  1856,  the  plant  was 
razed  by  fire,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  new  machinery  was  designed  by 
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Allen  Goodman.  A  year  later  a  second  fire  destroyed  the  factory,  but 
it  was  again  rebuilt. 

At  that  time  Goodman  was  called  to  New  York  to  defend  his  pat¬ 
ents.  While  there  he  became  interested  in  medicine  and  he  decided  to 
study  that  branch  of  science.  He,  meanwhile,  had  obtained  an  ex¬ 
tension  on  his  patents  and  completed  his  medical  studies.  Returning 
home,  he  not  only  carried  on  the  practice  of  medicine  but  also  bought 
out  the  firm.  The  new  company  then  consisted  of  Warren  Hale, 
Lorenzo  Hale  and  Dr.  Goodman.  In  1861,  J.  Wesley  Goodman,  son  of 
Dr.  Goodman,  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  later,  Jacob  Towne  joined 
the  firm.  Nelson  Bosworth  and  J.  F.  Peckham  became  members  in 
1867,  and  fire  for  the  third  time  leveled  the  plant  in  1868.  For  the  third 
time  it  was  rebuilt. 

In  1872,  Allen  Goodman  purchased  the  interest  of  Warren  Hale, 
and  the  manufacture  of  picture  frames  was  added  to  the  business. 
Another  fire  in  1873  caused  another  rebuilding  job  to  take  place. 
J.  Wesley  Goodman  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  plant  and  operated  it 
until  1876,  when  he  leased  it  and  he  moved  to  Athol.  Lorenzo  Hale  and 
Allen  Goodman  operated  it  as  a  satinet  factory  and  were  succeeded  by 
Goodman  and  Schofield;  Dorr  and  Crawford  took  over  and  in  1886  the 
firm  changed  to  Crawford  and  Tyler.  Following  Mr.  Tyler’s  death  in 
1921,  W.  J.  Crawford  and  Sons  carried  on  until  the  plant  was  sold  to 
the  State  in  the  1930’s. 

Another  early  industry  in  Dana  in  later  years  provided  “homework” 
for  the  women  and  children  of  that  section  of  New  England,  a  custom 
which  has  gradually  gone  out  of  practice.  This  was  the  mill  erected 
and  operated  about  1815  for  the  manufacture  of  pocketbooks.  Some¬ 
time  later,  Italy  Foster  was  brought  into  the  firm  by  the  owner,  Apollos 
Foster,  and  a  tanning  business  was  added  to  the  plant.  The  energy  of 
the  two  men  was  evident  a  short  time  later  when  the  distilling  of  cider 
became  a  substantial  adjunct  to  the  business,  the  cider  being  collected 
locally.  And  still  later  the  owners  hit  the  jackpot  when  they  began 
the  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats. 

For  the  next  half  century  this  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  one  which  enabled  the  women  of  the  village  to  take  home  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  raw  product,  there  to  weave  the  hats  by  hand,  and  then  to 
return  them  to  the  plant  for  finishing  operations.  The  tremendous 
sales  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  extra 
calls  for  such  homework,  and  in  a  short  time  the  hats  were  being  plaited 
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throughout  the  valley,  into  adjacent  counties,  and  as  far  north  as 
southern  Vermont. 

The  firm  would  deliver  the  raw  material  to  the  makers  and  collect  the 
finished  goods  at  the  same  time.  The  palm  was  split  into  size  by  the 
use  of  pocket  knives,  then  it  was  plaited.  Rotary  machines  back  at  the 
plant,  hand-operated,  completed  the  pressing.  By  1837,  the  annual 
output  of  such  hats  amounted  to  seventy  thousand,  and  this  volume 
some  years  later  grew  to  between  forty-five  and  fifty  thousand  dozen 
hats,  which  were  readily  marketed  throughout  the  country. 

There  was  still  another  development  by  later  owners  of  the  original 
firm  when  it  was  decided  most  practical  to  utilize  this  same  machinery 
and  palm-leaf  material  in  the  manufacture  of  Shaker  hoods.  These, 
too,  were  made  in  volume,  Nathaniel  L.  Johnson,  a  later  owner,  re¬ 
porting  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  dozen  made  during  a  single  year, 
for  sale  at  the  plant  at  three  dollars  per  dozen.  The  plant  was  owned 
by  various  persons  throughout  this  sixty-year  period,  some  of  them 
included  Franklin  Lombard,  George  G.  Braman,  Jonathan  Stone  & 
Co.,  Braman  &  Johnson,  Russell  and  Johnson,  Seth  Amsden,  Doane 
and  Charles,  Charles  F.  Gleason,  Nathaniel  L.  Johnson,  Orrin  J. 
Powers,  James  S.  Brown,  O.  H.  Goodman  &  Co.,  and  H.  W.  Goodman 
&  Co.  The  later  several  owners  carried  on  the  business,  adding  other 
products  to  their  list,  following  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  palm- 
leaf  hats  and  Shaker  bonnets. 

During  the  height  of  the  palm-leaf  hat  business,  the  sales  spread 
throughout  much  of  the  world,  especially  to  the  tropical  countries 
where  the  lightweight  hats  proved  a  boon  to  the  populations,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  savages.  However,  it  is  recorded  that  these 
natives  proudly  displayed  the  discarded  ones  originally  purchased  by 
the  whites,  and  native  officials  in  many  of  these  lands  wore  them,  there¬ 
by  lending  a  bit  of  dignity  to  their  presence,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  the  worn  headpieces. 

A  local  result  of  the  “homework”  also  was  the  development  of  some 
expert  weavers  among  the  Swift  River  Valley  folks  who  used  their 
skill  in  the  weaving  of  many  handsome  rugs  and  other  pieces  during 
their  later  years.  One  woman  of  prominence,  Mrs.  Maria  F.  Lyman 
of  Easthampton,  the  mother  of  Judge  John  L.  Lyman,  who  was  a 
“homeworker”  on  hats  and  bonnets  during  her  childhood,  developed 
a  substantial  hobby  into  a  flourishing  business  in  her  latter  years  by 
fashioning  Christmas  wreaths,  the  result  of  her  expertness  in  her  youth 
in  making  the  hats.  Mrs.  Lyman,  on  her  eighty-fifth  birthday,  gave  an 
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interesting  talk  on  her  hobby,  telling  her  friends  her  business  was  on 
an  all-year-round  basis.  She  placed  her  finished  wreaths  in  cold  storage 
during  the  summer  months,  and  delivered  them  to  wholesalers  and 
retailers  prior  to  the  Christmas  trade.  They  sold  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  abroad. 

Another  industry  of  consequence  was  the  Swift  River  Box  Company, 
which  is  now  located  in  Athol.  This  business  was  established  in  1890 
by  John  Stowell  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Blodgett.  Lock-corner 
boxes,  used  by  the  spice  trade,  and  boxes  for  hardware,  and  soap,  and 
other  products  were  made.  In  1908,  the  business  was  sold  to  Charles 
Gee,  a  man  named  Clinton  Harrington,  and  Frank  Grover,  the  three 
men  forming  a  partnership.  This  was  dissolved  in  1931,  and  a  corpora¬ 
tion  was  formed,  using  the  same  name,  the  Swift  River  Box  Company. 
Beverage  boxes,  as  well  as  packing  cases,  were  added  to  the  plant 
output.  Apple  boxes  constituted  a  big  part  of  the  business,  good  apple 
years  bringing  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  type  boxes  in  excess  of 
200,000  annually. 

Following  the  death  of  Frank  Grover,  his  son,  Clayton,  was  elected 
president  of  the  corporation,  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth  Biggart,  as 
clerk  and  treasurer.  The  North  Dana  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1911,  but  the  two-story  frame  building  was  rebuilt.  When  the  death 
knell  of  Dana  and  the  other  Quabbin  Valley  towns  was  sounded  in  the 
I93o’s,  the  box  company  sold  its  Dana  property  and  acquired  the 
Raymond  plant  in  Athol.  It  moved  there  in  1935.  The  corporation 
employs  about  thirty-five  hands. 

One  of  the  several  other  early  industries  of  Dana  was  a  combination 
saw  and  grist  mill,  located  in  the  southern  section  of  the  town.  This 
was  owned  by  Seth  Johnson,  Jr.  and  Jacob  Amsden  of  Doubleday 
Village.  Flax,  which  was  grown  rather  extensively  in  the  community 
during  that  period,  was  prepared  in  the  grist  mill  for  weaving  into  cloth. 

The  method  of  raising  the  product  was  explained  by  eighty-four- 
year-old  Nathaniel  Foster  of  Athol,  who  declared  the  seed  was  sown 
in  May  and  harvested  early  in  August.  When  the  flax  had  grown 
about  three  feet  high,  it  was  removed  from  the  ground,  dried  and 
bundled  and  threshed.  Retting  then  followed  by  placing  the  flax  on 
open  fields,  and  then  it  was  returned  to  barns  where  it  was  broken  up. 
After  several  other  processes,  including  combing,  it  was  spun  on  small 
treadles,  reeled  up,  and  then  woven.  The  industry  lasted  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  brief  time. 
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Another  concern  was  the  so-called  Little  Hat  Shop,  which  made 
straw  hats,  but  not  of  the  palm-leaf  variety.  This  was  owned  by  O.  H. 
Goodman  and  Julian  Thayer.  The  hats  were  for  women  and  children. 
The  concern  had  several  owners,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Burnett  Hat 
Company  of  Amherst,  which  eventually  sold  the  property  to  the  State. 
The  building  was  razed  and  taken  to  Shirley.  There  it  was  later  re¬ 
constructed  as  a  state-owned  workshop.  Charcoal  kilns  were  built  in 
1926  at  North  Dana  for  the  Springfield  Facing  Company  of  Williman- 
sett.  These  were  among  the  last  of  the  industries  to  be  razed. 

What  might  very  properly  be  listed  as  industries  were  the  many 
camps  and  summer  places  along  the  many  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  Dana 
area.  These  were  operated  both  by  individuals  and  institutions.  We 
can  recall  two  in  North  Dana  where  we  spent  many  days  and  nights 
from  1900  to  1910.  A  score  were  located  on  Pottapaug  in  Dana,  which 
included  a  camp  for  Jewish  boys  and  was  called  Camp  Dana.  Boy  Scouts 
from  Fitchburg,  Northampton  and  Greenfield  were  camped  on  Lake 
Neeseponsett  in  North  Dana.  F.  H.  Sprague,  former  Dana  resident, 
who  later  was  prominent  in  Fitchburg  Scout  work,  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Scout  camps  for  Fitchburg  and 
Orange  boys.  Later  Camp  Neeseponsett  was  leased  to  the  Hampshire 
County  Boy  Scouts  and  renamed  Camp  Coolidge  for  the  Northampton 
man  who  became  President,  and  gave  permission  to  use  his  name. 

Many  summer  homes  were  located  on  Pottapaug  on  the  236  acres 
owned  at  the  time  by  Prof.  Joseph  F.  Johnson,  later  dean  of  New  York 
University.  All  of  these  camps  and  homes  brought  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  community  through  the  years,  hence  the  inclusion  of  this 
information  in  this  particular  chapter. 
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THE  First  Appropriation  voted  by  the  young  town  of  Dana 
amounted  to  $175.00  for  a  planned  five-district  school  system, 
but  during  the  early  years  only  one  schoolhouse  was  maintained,  and 
the  sum  of  forty  dollars  covered  the  educational  cost  annually.  When 
it  is  understood  that  men  teachers  in  the  winter  months  were  paid  ten 
dollars  for  four  weeks  teaching,  while  female  teachers  received  two 
dollars  monthly  as  their  salaries,  it  is  readily  seen  the  annual  expenses 
would  be  low.  The  teachers  boarded  and  roomed  in  private  homes, 
and  the  owners  of  such  places  supplied  the  schools  with  wood,  free  of 
charge.  Thus,  no  money  was  raised  by  the  town  for  much  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  preceptors. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1879  there  were  more  children  attending  the 
then  four  schools,  not  five  as  w^as  authorized,  than  during  any  of  the 
single  years  to  follow,  even  up  to  the  time  the  towm  of  Dana  quit  its 
existence.  This  strange  situation  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  all 
boys  and  girls  were  forced  to  remain  as  students  until  they  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  During  that  period  the  annual  cost  of  the  schools 
was  $955.00. 

The  four  schools  in  operation  were  Number  One,  located  in  the 
Ulysses  Towne  District,  possibly  in  the  Seth  Woodard  home;  a  second, 
in  the  Brick  School  called  the  Plain  and  located  in  Doubleday  Village; 
the  third  was  the  Dana  Centre  School,  which  was  later  converted  into  a 
two-room  building,  and  while  the  alterations  were  under  way,  the 
sessions  were  held  in  the  town  hall;  the  fourth  was  a  three-room  school 
at  North  Dana,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  town.  This  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  from  the  date  of  the  fire  in  1929  to  the  end  of  the  town, 
school  sessions  were  held  in  the  then  vacant  William  Crawford  house. 
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The  school  census  the  previous  year  listed  125  pupils.  In  1895,  both 
the  Brick  and  the  Towne  schools  were  closed;  the  Dana  Centre  and 
North  Dana  schools  were  used  until  the  town  officially  quit. 

The  Dana  schools  entered  the  school  union  district  in  1902.  This 
included  the  New  Salem,  Greenwich,  and  Prescott  schools.  The  list  of 
superintendents  of  the  Dana  schools  and  their  terms  of  office  follow: 
Emerson  L.  Adams,  1902-03;  W.  D.  Davis,  1903-04;  Louis  A.  Pratt, 
1904-08;  G.  Alvin  Grover,  1908-10;  Charles  L.  Clay,  1910-15;  Charles 
Richardson,  1915-18;  Arthur  W.  Smith,  1918-30;  F.  M.  Gifford,  1930- 
34;  William  A.  Nickerson,  1934  to  the  end  of  the  town  in  1938.  At  the 
time,  Mr.  Nickerson  had  one  more  year  to  serve  under  his  contract. 
The  State,  however,  was  agreeable  to  the  pensioning  of  Superintendent 
Nickerson  with  one  half  of  his  current  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  he  went  into  retirement. 

Practically  all  of  the  school  and  union  school  superintendents  re¬ 
signed  their  posts  to  accept  higher  positions  in  other  unions  throughout 
the  state.  The  last  Dana  school  committee  to  serve  included  Mrs. 
Elvie  Doubleday,  Lester  Hager,  and  Mrs.  Felise  Wildes.  While  there 
is  no  listing  available  of  the  many  teachers  in  the  Dana  schools,  the 
1928  rolls  carried  the  following  names:  Pauline  Goodale,  Helen  F. 
Doane,  Emma  L.  Parker,  Genevieve  Westervelt,  Anna  M.  Newton, 
Gertrude  Whelton,  Mary  E.  Gordon,  with  F.  J.  Gorman  as  supervisor 
of  music. 

The  school  fire  of  1929  also  destroyed  the  library  of  the  town,  and 
Grange  Hall  was  utilized  for  both  school  and  library  until  the  Crawford 
house  was  remodeled  to  accommodate  the  school  and  the  re-established 
library.  The  final  graduation  of  the  North  Dana  grammar  school  took 
place  in  June  1938  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mildred  Horan,  with 
Muriel  Darling,  Dana  E.  Finn,  and  Reginald  N.  Vaughan  as  the 
graduates. 

Since  this  was  an  epochal  event  for  the  pupils  who  took  part  and  who 
are  now  grown  men  and  women,  we  will  list  as  much  of  the  program 
and  of  the  names  as  we  have  available.  The  exercises  opened  with  a 
hymn,  followed  by  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Brown;  Dana 
Finn  delivered  the  welcome  address;  Eva  Doubleday,  Vivian  Lackey, 
and  Elizabeth  Canuel  sang  a  trio;  Donald  Pollard  gave  an  essay  and 
Kenneth  Lindsey  read  a  poem.  Another  essay  by  Reginald  Vaughan 
followed,  and  the  boys  of  the  school  sang  a  selection.  Muriel  Darling 
read  the  class  will  and  announced  the  gifts;  Ruth  Thayer  read  a  poem; 
Ellsworth  Plouffe,  a  letter;  the  class  sang;  William  Nickerson  delivered 
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an  original  poem;  Ronald  Finn,  an  essay;  Alice  McIntosh  sang;  and  a 
playlet  closed  the  final  school  program  of  Dana. 

The  first  recorded  reunion  of  North  Dana  schools  was  a  combined 
Old  Home  Day  as  well  and  took  place  at  Johnson’s  Grove  in  July,  1909. 
It  was  largely  attended  by  former  students,  and  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  parade  with  Harry  E.  Brown  and  Ruth  Crawford  as  marshals. 
The  couple  were  attired  in  special  costumes  designed  by  a  former 
teacher,  Lizzie  Kelley. 

Two  automobiles  carried  former  pupils  of  the  Old  Red  Schoolhouse 
of  fifty  years  previous,  headed  by  their  teacher,  Alanson  Towne  of  New 
London,  Conn.  The  other  students  of  half  a  century  before  were  James 
Sullivan  Stone,  0.  H.  Goodman,  L.  T.  Lincoln,  Noble  Briggs,  Ellen 
Sprague,  Edward  Hartt,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Jennie  Peckham, 
Mary  Goodman,  Mrs.  Emma  Towne,  J.  F.  Peckham,  William  H.  Gibbs, 
George  E.  Gleason,  Dexter  Briggs.  How  these  fifteen  adults  managed 
to  squeeze  into  the  two  automobiles  is  not  explained  by  our  authority. 

F.  H.  Sprague,  another  ex-student,  led  the  drum  corps,  while 
another  corps  was  on  hand  from  Greenfield.  The  parade  was  from 
the  depot  to  the  Grove  where  a  dinner  was  served  and  the  exercises 
were  held.  Bryant’s  Orchestra  of  Orange  played  for  dancing  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  North  Dana  baseball  team  helped  to 
make  the  affair  a  success  by  defeating  a  Barre  team,  three  to  two. 
Mrs.  Harry  Brown  was  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  exercises.  Prayer 
was  read  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Pelley  of  North  Dana;  the  history  of  the 
schools  was  given  by  Moses  T.  Knapp,  who  was  then  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Hazel  Goodman  sang  a  solo  and  William  J.  Crawford,  even  then 
a  talented  actor,  gave  a  recitation.  A  paper  was  read,  written  by 
Judge  Abbott  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  who  had  taught  in  the  Dana 
schools  sixty  years  before.  A  vocal  was  sung  by  the  Misses  Crawford 
and  Stevens,  followed  by  a  solo  by  Florence  Patterson,  and  a  violin 
solo  by  Chester  Demond  of  Leominster. 

There  were  a  number  of  speakers,  and  several  letters  were  read  from 
former  students  unable  to  attend  the  reunion.  Those  present,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  others  we  have  listed  previously,  included : 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lindsey,  Miss  Ella  Holland,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hale,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Demond,  Mrs.  Harry  Blandamar,  Ethel  Blandamar, 
Herbert  Davenport,  Rev.  George  Hudson,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Wheeler, 
Eva  Davis,  Maria  Williams,  Cora  Howlett,  Mrs.  Edward  Baxter  and  family, 
Lilia  and  Mattie  Peckham,  Fred  Cooley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Coolidge, 
Grace  Powers,  Arthur  and  Ernest  Powers,  Mrs.  Fred  Roberts,  Mrs.  Will 
Johnson,  William  Coburn,  Rollo  Fagan,  Mrs.  Emma  Towne,  Nathalie  Jones, 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  Bassett,  Mildred  Tyler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tolman,  Mrs. 
William  Hathaway. 

A  large  part  of  this  group  made  the  trip  to  Dana  from  distant  points 
such  as  Boston,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  various  cities  and 
other  communities  throughout  the  state.  The  reunion  on  August  12 
of  the  following  year  was  attended  by  one  thousand  persons,  the 
largest  gathering  in  the  community  in  many  years.  One  of  the  features 
was  the  erection  of  a  reproduction  of  the  Old  Red  Schoolhouse,  even 
to  the  blackboards;  this  was  located  on  Main  Street.  Starrett’s  Band 
of  Athol  provided  the  music  for  the  day.  The  much  larger  parade  than 
in  the  previous  year  found  the  same  marshals,  Harry  E.  Brown  and 
Ruth  Crawford,  each  mounted  on  lively  steeds.  A  detachment  of 
twenty  men  from  Co.  E,  Mass.  Reg.  of  Orange  was  in  command  of 
Lieutenant  Flynn;  the  Neeseponsett  Tribe  of  Red  Men;  North  Dana 
and  Wheelwright  batteries;  school  children;  a  hobo  band;  the  Dana 
town  officials;  the  July  4th  celebration  aides  in  a  decorated  coach; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Witt  in  a  one-horse  shay;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Sprague;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gray  in  a  decorated  four-horse  coach; 
pupils  of  the  Old  Red  School  with  Will  Hyde  as  schoolmaster;  B.  W. 
Spooner  of  Petersham  with  school  children;  together  with  a  large 
number  of  floats  were  conspicuous  in  the  line  of  march. 

School  Superintendent  Charles  L.  Clay  presided  at  the  exercises  in 
Johnson’s  Grove.  The  speakers  included  W.  H.  Pierce  of  Prescott, 
Rep.  A.  A.  Upton  of  Orange,  Rep.  James  Oliver  of  Athol,  Prof.  J.  F. 
Johnson  of  New  York  University,  Myron  R.  Sturtevant  of  St.  Louis, 
and  City  Solicitor  Ernest  H.  Vaughan.  The  officers  of  the  reunion 
association  elected  were  Mr.  Sprague,  president;  Leslie  T.  Haskins, 
vice-president;  Miss  Grace  Oakes,  secretary-treasurer.  A  list  of  the 
members  of  the  reunion  committee  in  charge  would  constitute  practi¬ 
cally  the  citizenry  of  the  community. 

Judge  Luther  Abbott  sent  a  congratulatory  letter,  as  did  Louis  A. 
Pratt  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Kellerman  and 
family.  All  recalled  the  happy  days  spent  in  Dana.  A  letter  from  a 
former  Dana  teacher,  Alice  J.  Kelton  Spalter  of  Winchendon,  wrote  she 
had  forty-two  pupils  in  1872  whose  ages  ranged  from  four  to  eighteen. 
She  enclosed  a  list  of  all  of  the  pupils  she  had  taught  thirty-eight  years 
prior  to  the  1910  celebration.  The  second  reunion  rivalled  that  of  the 
previous  year  in  enthusiasm,  and  far  exceeded  it  in  numbers.  Whether 
or  not  further  gatherings  of  former  pupils  were  held  in  North  Dana, 
we  know  not.  since  such  records  are  not  available  to  us. 
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THE  Need  of  Rail  Transportation  in  Swift  River  Valley  was 
vital  to  maintain  the  large  amount  of  business  which  the  several 
towns  required,  and  after  much  persuasion  and  generous  investments 
by  manufacturers  and  even  private  investors,  the  road  was  built  in 
1871.  It  extended  from  Springfield  to  Athol,  was  called  the  Springfield, 
Athol,  and  Northeastern  Railroad.  It  immediately  opened  up  the 
towns  in  the  valley  to  trade  in  the  outside  world.  While  the  first  plans 
called  for  the  road  to  extend  from  Athol  to  Belchertown,  it  was  decided 
the  additional  eighteen  miles  to  Springfield  should  become  a  part  of  the 
system,  and  it  required  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  Willis  Phelps, 
a  prominent  railroad  builder  of  Springfield,  to  raise  the  extra  funds. 

The  manufacturers  and  lumber  merchants  in  the  valley  towns  came 
forward  with  purchases  of  stock,  and  while  it  is  reported  that  the  com¬ 
munities  themselves  donated  in  the  buying  of  bonds,  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  not  a  single  valley  investor,  private,  business,  or  even  a 
town,  ever  realized  a  dollar  from  the  eventual  sale  of  the  stock  or 
bonds.  Of  the  estimated  $235,500  capital  stock,  Athol  gave  $90,000; 
New  Salem,  $10,500;  Dana,  $20,000,  plus  $15,000  in  private  invest¬ 
ment;  Enfield,  $30,000,  plus  an  extra  $40,000  from  individuals;  Green¬ 
wich,  a  total  of  $30,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of  mortgage  given  by  the 
road,  $296,000  had  been  invested  by  bondholders.  Mr.  Phelps  built 
the  road  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  per  mile. 

When  the  extension  to  Springfield  was  made  possible,  Mr.  Phelps 
demanded  Springfield  subscribe  a  corresponding  amount,  and  he  was 
successful  in  selling  the  manufacturers  and  others  in  that  city  a  stock 
total  of  $300,000.  Work  on  the  seventeen  and  one-half  mile  extension 
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from  Barrett’s  Junction  was  begun  in  July  1873,  and  completed  in 
October.  Mr.  Phelps  was  named  president  of  the  road,  and  Albert  G. 
Bennett  was  the  first  conductor.  The  first  through  train  from  Spring- 
field  through  the  valley  towns  to  Athol  was  in  December  1873.  Mr. 
Bennett  served  as  conductor  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  many  and 
varied  were  his  experiences. 

It  was  a  territory  where  snowdrifts  through  the  winter  months  were 
commonplace.  In  the  blizzard  of  1888,  he  brought  his  train  to  Athol 
from  Springfield  without  difficulty,  but  on  his  return  trip  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  found  the  train  hopelessly  stalled  a  short  distance  from  Athol. 
From  that  Monday,  it  was  not  until  the  following  Sunday  when  the 
train  pulled  into  the  Springfield  station.  On  another  occasion  the 
train  was  stalled  all  night  in  a  big  drift  near  Greenwich  Village.  Two 
men  were  sent  out  for  food  for  the  passengers  and  crew,  and  returned 
with  a  wash-boiler  full  of  sustenance.  The  train  was  able  to  get  through 
the  following  day.  Wood  was  used  for  fuel,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  passengers  go  to  someone’s  woodpile  to  return  with  a  supply 
to  last  through  a  couple  of  stations  further  along  the  way. 

The  Saturday  night  run  from  Springfield  was  styled  the  “drunkards’ 
train,”  since  the  trip  was  to  Bondsville  only.  This  apparently  was 
provided  to  permit  residents  in  the  area  to  visit  the  theater  or 
places  which  provided  the  “cup  of  cheer.”  The  three  or  four  cars  of  the 
train  were  usually  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  mecca  was  a  Bondsville 
hotel  which  did  a  flourishing  business  in  liquor.  The  obliging  engineer 
would  sound  his  whistle  half  a  score  of  times  when  it  was  necessary  to 
resume  the  trip,  the  signals  being  given  to  warn  the  revelers  it  was  time 
to  end  their  fun  and  hurry  to  the  train.  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  see  a 
mad  dash  for  the  cars  with  the  drinkers  clutching  a  bottle  or  jug,  to 
make  certain  they  could  resume  their  journey  home,  amply  supplied 
with  liquor  for  the  rest  of  the  night  and  the  morrow. 

The  Athol  to  Springfield  run  was  unique  in  the  fact  there  were 
twenty  stops  along  the  forty-eight  mile  run.  The  line  literally  ran 
through  the  center  of  the  valley.  The  regular  stops  were:  Indian 
Orchard,  Jenksville,  Ludlow,  Red  Bridge,  Three  Rivers,  Barrett’s 
Junction,  Bondsville,  West  Ware,  Enfield,  Smiths’,  Greenwich, 
Greenwich  Village,  North  Dana,  New  Salem,  South  Athol,  and  Athol. 
The  flag  stations  were  Fiberloid,  Warren’s  Crossing,  Soapstone,  and 
Morgan’s  Crossing.  At  several  of  these  stops  there  wasn’t  a  building 
in  sight,  but  a  station  was  a  station,  regardless,  even  though  one 
couldn’t  see  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  line  was  perhaps  the  most 
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accommodating  railroad  in  the  world;  the  train  would  stop  at  any¬ 
place  along  the  trip  if  a  passenger  wished  to  disembark. 

In  1880,  the  road  passed  through  foreclosure  to  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  for  the  price  of  $438,000,  about  the  actual  cost  of  the 
bonds,  the  shareholders  losing  all  of  their  investments.  The  operation 
of  the  road  continued,  however,  and  apparently  made  money  up  until 
the  beginning  of  the  period  when  it  was  apparent  the  State  was  to  take 
over  the  valley  for  reservoir  purposes.  North  Dana  was  then  at  the 
height  of  its  manufacturing  with  all  plants  operating  full  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  business  in  the  town  had  increased  a  thousandfold 
with  both  passenger  and  freight  business  at  its  peak.  The  H.  W.  Good¬ 
man  Company  employed  one  hundred  thirty-five  hands;  the  Crawford 
and  Tyler  factory,  another  thirty-five  employes;  the  George  H.  Blod¬ 
gett,  forty  hands.  One  thousand  tons  of  freight  were  shipped  monthly 
from  North  Dana  alone.  Edwin  Haskins  was  in  charge  of  the  railroad 
station  and,  in  addition,  he  conducted  a  grain  business  of  no  mean 
proportions.  When  he  retired,  Mr.  Haskins  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
Harry  W.  and  Leslie  T.,  who  continued  both  businesses. 

In  addition,  there  were  the  Goodman  Hat  Company  and  the  Good¬ 
man  woodworking  factory  and  other  plants  in  North  Dana  and  in 
Dana;  the  several  mills  and  other  industries  in  Enfield  and  Prescott; 
as  well  as  the  ice-harvesting  plant  in  Greenwich.  But  the  advent  of  the 
reservoir  project  was  to  bring  with  it  the  abandonment  of  the  valley 
railroad  and  the  disappearance  of  the  valley  industries.  The  reported 
price  paid  the  railroad  by  the  State  for  its  properties  exceeded  half  a 
million  dollars.  This  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  thirty-one  and  one- 
half  miles  of  track  from  Bondsville  to  Athol.  Seventeen  miles  of  road¬ 
bed  are  now  covered  with  the  waters  of  Quabbin.  All  stations  and 
freight  houses  were  either  razed  or  moved.  The  total  included  forty- 
five  buildings,  seven  steel  bridges,  one  hundred  twenty-one  smaller 
bridges  and  culverts,  seven  sidetracks,  and  the  extensive,  ice-cutting 
privileges  at  Greenwich,  which  supplied  for  a  generation  the  ice  used 
in  cars  in  the  Springfield  division.  It  also  meant  the  removal  of  tele¬ 
graph  wires  and  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  line.  Had  the  railroad 
insisted  on  relocating  the  line,  it  is  believed  the  cost  would  have 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

No  story  of  the  valley  railroad  would  be  complete  without  a  few 
remarks  concerning  Albert  G.  Bennett,  the  first  conductor  of  the  line. 
His  biography  is  contained  in  the  Enfield  railroad  chapter  of  this  book, 
but  a  few  sidelights  on  his  lengthy  period  of  service  would  not  be  amiss. 
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Mr.  Bennett  used  the  same  room  in  the  Pequoig  Hotel  in  Athol  for 
thirty-four  years,  in  which  he  spent  his  time  resting  during  train  wait- 
overs.  He  was  associated  with  L.  S.  VanValkenburg  in  a  cotton  mill  in 
Athol.  He  had  been  safely  active  with  the  railroad  for  thirty-seven 
years,  then  died  in  a  railroad  wreck  while  riding  as  a  passenger  in 
Monson  on  the  Central  Vermont  Line.  He  was  the  best  known  man  in 
the  valley  and  was  universally  liked.  The  last  runs  of  the  valley  trains 
will  be  covered  in  the  “Last  Days”  section  of  Dana. 


Dana  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1801,  and  opened  a  post  office  in 
1823.  Dana,  the  only  town  of  the  valley  in  Worcester  County,  had  the 
following  postmasters : 


Justice  Wood 

Mar.  18,  1823 

Apollos  Johnson 

May  7,  1828 

Franklin  Lombard 

June  22,  1841 

James  S.  Brown 

May  9,  1843 

Nathaniel  L.  Johnson 

July  14,  1849 

William  H.  Balcom 

June  13,  1866 

Henry  C.  Longley 

June  10,  1876 

Joseph  Fisher 

Nov.  8,  1880 

Eugene  T.  Comee 

Nov.  25,  1884 

Arthur  J.  Whipple 

Nov.  30,  1891 

Frank  D.  Stevens 

Oct.  2,  1893 

George  M.  Burns 

Aug.  13,  1907 

Clara  B.  Kendall 

Nov.  4,  1912 

Howard  W.  Cotton 

Sept.  12,  1917 

Mrs.  Alma  J.  Cotton 

Nov.  22,  1929 

Mrs.  Ethel  White  (acting) 

Oct.  25,  1934 

The  office  was  discontinued  on  July  30,  1938. 

North  Dana  was  the  last  of  the  valley  towns  to  open  a  post  office, 
this  occurring  on  July  24,  1854.  Most  of  the  postmasters  were  store¬ 
keepers,  with  the  post  office  being  kept  in  the  store.  Otis  E.  Hager 
was  postmaster  and  storekeeper  for  the  longest  period,  serving  from 
1893  until  the  office  was  closed  in  1938.  The  list  of  postmasters  and 
dates  of  appointment  follow. 


George  T.  Johnson 
Nelson  Bosworth 
David  L.  Richards 
Edward  A.  Hale 
J.  Henry  Freeman 
Franklin  J.  Johnson 
Elishaw  W.  Veneca 
Lucius  E.  Hitchcock 
Otis  E.  Hager 


July  24,  1854 
Jan.  7,  1862 
Jan.  20,  1870 
Jan.  27,  1873 
Feb.  3,  1874 
Apr.  4,  1882 
Feb.  15,  1888 
Aug.  7,  1891 
Jan.  16,  1893 


The  office  was  discontinued  on  July  15,  1 93 


H.  M.  Ryther 
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SINCE  Dana  was  not  incorporated  as  a  town  until  1801,  there  could 
be  no  soldiers  from  that  community  participating  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Nevertheless,  there  were  several  men  who  lived  in  the 
territory  which  was  later  to  become  Dana  who  fought  during  the  War  of 
the  Colonies,  and  they  include:  Jonathan  Parkhurst,  John  Towne, 
Stephen  Johnson,  Stephen  Witt,  Benjamin  Richardson,  Bazeliel 
Amsden,  Ruggles  Spooner,  Thomas  Stimpson,  Elijah  Babbitt,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Skinner,  and  others.  Most  of  these  men  were  among  the  first 
citizens  of  Dana  following  the  establishment  of  the  community,  and 
many  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  town’s  affairs.  In  fact,  their 
descendants  were  among  those  active  during  the  last  days  of  the  town 
in  1938. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  Asa  Hoyt  and  Joseph  Simonds  are  recorded 
among  the  enlistees  and  served  throughout  the  conflict.  Elisha  Foster 
held  a  captain’s  commission  and  commanded  a  company  in  defense  of 
Boston  Harbor.  A  total  of  eighty-eight  men  from  the  town  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  This  was  thirteen  more  than  the  town’s  quota,  and  the 
extra  men  were  enrolled  in  service  and  credited  to  other  communities. 
Four  of  the  eighty-eight  were  killed  in  action,  and  fourteen  more  died 
of  wounds  or  disease. 

Dana’s  contribution  to  World  War  I  totaled  twenty-nine,  including 
a  nurse,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Doane.  All  but  seven  saw  service  overseas. 
Two  were  killed  in  action,  John  E.  Hunter,  Jr.  in  the  Argonne,  and 
George  H.  Ryan,  who  was  with  the  Canadian  forces.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Hunter  of  North  Dana  received  a  letter  of  commendation  from 
their  son’s  company  commander  following  his  death  on  October  15, 
1918.  In  the  missive  the  officer  told  of  the  bravery  of  Private  Hunter 
as  he  was  going  over  the  top  in  the  Argonne  forest  in  France.  Co.  C, 
326th  Infantry  had  met  stubborn  resistance  and  suffered  heavy 
casualties.  The  young  man,  regarded  as  an  excellent  soldier,  was 
struck  by  shrapnel.  His  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
roster  of  Dana  men  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  their  country  has  been 
taken  from  bronze  tablets  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  in  Ware.  They 
follow : 


■ 
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Revolutionary  War — Bazeliel  Amsden,  Elijah  Babbitt,  Elisha  Flagg,  Seth 
Johnson,  Stephen  Johnson,  Jonathan  Parkhurst,  Benjamin  Richardson, 
Abijah  Sibley,  Elisha  Sibley,  Benjamin  Skinner,  Ruggles  Spooner,  Thomas 
Stimpson,  Ephraim  Thayer,  Jacob  Whipple,  Stephen  Witt. 

War  of  1812 — Elisah  Foster  and  Joseph  Simonds;  it  is  probable  Asa  Hoyt, 
previously  mentioned  as  a  participant,  was  credited  to  another  community. 

Civil  War — Martin  Armstrong,  Charles  F.  Bacon,  Henry  Baker,  Patrick 
Bannon,  David  Beach,  William  Billings,  Charles  A.  Blackmer,  Lewis  W. 
Blackmer,  Loren  A.  Bliss,  Merrick  C.  Bliss,  Edward  Brick,  Henry  Bridge, 
John  Carter,  Anson  Comee,  Edward  W.  Comee,  Martin  Cook,  Edgar  Cum¬ 
mings,  John  Curran,  John  Delaney,  Sylvenus  Doane,  George  Dodsworth, 
Bernard  Donahue,  Edward  Fisher,  Albert  Flagg,  Gardner  Gale,  George  Gale, 
George  Gibbs,  William  Goodman,  Matthew  Graham,  Hugh  Haley,  William 
Harrington,  Henry  W.  Haskins,  Robert  Heron,  J.  Edwin  Horr,  Moses  John¬ 
son,  Farnum  Lindsey,  Horad  Lindsey,  Charles  Nickerson,  Alpheus  Nye, 
John  McNeil,  Patrick  Mulvaney,  Leroy  Oakes,  Anson  Peckham,  Charles 
Pelkey,  Daniel  Potter,  Benjamin  Richardson,  Eli  Robinson,  Thomas  Rohan, 
Abijah  L.  Shattuck,  Francis  F.  Simonds,  Joseph  F.  Simonds,  John  F.  Simonds, 
Loriston  Simonds,  Henry  Smith,  Warren  B.  Smith,  George  J.  Spooner, 
Almond  G.  Stevens,  Charles  A.  Stevens,  James  Stevens,  Edward  M.  Stone, 
Forbes  Stone,  Hosea  L.  Stone,  James  M.  Stone,  Leonard  Stone,  Louis  Stone, 
Virtulan  Stone,  William  Stone,  Marcus  M.  Thompson,  Samuel  L.  Thompson, 
Marcus  M.  Tolman,  William  A.  Tolman,  Zenus  W.  Tolman,  Gilman  E. 
Warner,  Michael  Walsh,  Cyrus  A.  Wells,  Marshall  J.  Wheeler,  George 
Whipple,  Artemus  H.  Whitney,  George  H.  Whitney,  George  M.  Whitney, 
Josiah  W.  Wilder,  Benjamin  Williams,  Harding  Witt,  Ira  Witt,  Benjamin 
Woodhill,  Eli  Woodward,  and  Thomas  Peckham. 

World  War  I — Clarence  V.  Almquist,  Lorenzo  R.  Blackmer,  Ashely  M.  S. 
Bristol,  Ernest  M.  Canuel,  Leon  W.  Cooley,  Leslie  R.  Cooley,  William  J. 
Crawford,  3rd,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Doane  (nurse),  Oscar  C.  Doane,  George  N. 
Dufresne,  George  D.  Elmer,  Jr.,  James  A.  Foster,  Glenn  E.  Grover,  John  E. 
Hunter,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Leonard,  Glenn  S.  Marvell,  Adam  Miller,  Talcott  W. 
Powell,  Roy  A.  Pratt,  Mark  W.  Richardson,  Charles  W.  Robinson,  George  W. 
Ryan,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Richard  E.  Stevens,  Jessie  W.  Stone,  Lester  B. 
Stone,  Oscar  A.  Towne. 

It  is  more  than  fitting  that  such  a  record  be  graven  in  bronze  on 
tablets  in  Quabbin  Park  cemetery  for  all  to  remember  the  patriotism  of 
the  families  of  that  once  remarkable  community.  And  in  that  beautiful 
resting  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Ware  can  also  be  seen  the  Civil  War 
cannon  brought  from  North  Dana.  These  once  mighty  weapons  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  entrance  of  Quabbin  Park,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  most 
of  the  graves  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  dead  of  the  men  of  Dana. 
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ONE  Item  written  by  a  young  woman  in  North  Dana  to  her 
brother  in  Worcester  is  illustrative  of  the  size  of  the  salaries 
paid  schoolteachers  in  the  1800’s.  Miss  G.  A.  Johnson  wrote: 

I  have  been  offered  a  teaching  job  in  Barre  in  one  of  the  town’s  largest  schools. 
The  salary  is  four  dollars  weekly,  but  out  of  that  I  can  easily  pay  my  board  and 
room.  An  agent  got  me  the  job,  and  I  have  accepted  the  position. 

The  letter  was  dated  in  April  1845. 

One  of  the  last  members  of  the  Dana  selectmen  possessed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  grandson  of  a  Dana  native  and  the  last  grand¬ 
father  of  a  Dana  child.  Albert  E.  Doane’s  grandmother  was  born  in 
Dana  in  1801,  the  date  the  town  was  incorporated.  On  March  7,  1938, 
Mr.  Doane  became  the  last  grandfather  in  Dana  when  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Clifton  Hamilton,  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  same  town.  The 
town  went  out  of  existence  in  April  1938.  Thus,  five  generations  of  the 
Doane  family  were  born  in  the  town. 

In  the  North  Dana  Grammar  School  in  the  1930’s,  the  teacher  told 
her  pupils  the  following  day  would  be  a  holiday,  the  date  being  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  the  birthdate  of  the  noted  Abraham  Lincoln.  Without  telling 
the  children  whose  birthday  it  was,  she  asked  if  any  of  the  scholars 
knew.  Little  Richard  Groves  raised  his  hand  to  say,  “It’s  Levi  Lin¬ 
coln’s.”  Levi  was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Dana,  but  had 
hardly  earned  the  title  of  having  a  nationwide  observance  of  this 
birthdate. 
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Friday,  the  thirteenth,  was  almost  a  tragic  date  in  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Myron  Doubleday  of  Dana.  She  was  at  Lake  Neeseponsett  in  North 
Dana  where  her  camp  was  located.  She  fell  into  the  water  and  was 
rescued  by  her  little  grandson,  Norman  Tandy,  and  Ruth  Thayer, 
both  eleven  years  of  age,  who  kept  her  afloat  until  help  arrived.  Mrs. 
Doubleday  agreed  that  grandchildren  and  other  youngsters  are  handy 
folks  to  have  around. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SWIFT  RIVER  VALLEY 

There’s  a  dear  old  valley  that  we  all  know 
That  lies  among  the  hills 
With  winding  roads  and  bubbling  streams 
And  little  rocks  and  rills 
We  once  were  living  there 
In  our  quiet  little  homes 
And  never  dreamed  the  time  would  come 
We’d  go  away  to  roam. 

There  once  were  mills  and  factories 
And  many  times  a  day 
We  heard  the  bells  and  whistles 
There  was  no  time  for  play; 

For  everyone  was  busy 
There  was  plenty  to  be  done 
And  all  the  people  toiled  there 
From  morn  till  setting  sun 
Then  came  the  change  ...  a  bitter  change 
A  few  short  years  ago 
They  said  we  all  must  leave  our  home 
We  all  would  have  to  go. 

Bostonians  needed  water,  and  to  satisfy  their  greed 

They  would  construct  a  reservoir  to  fill  their  every  need 
They’ve  built  a  dam,  a  monstrous  dam,  a  half  a  mile  or  more 
They’ve  also  built  a  baffle  dam  to  reach  from  shore  to  shore 
They’ve  turned  the  living  from  their  homes, 

From  the  land  that  gave  them  birth 
They’ve  moved  the  dead  from  that  sacred  spot 
In  good  old  Mother  Earth. 

The  buildings  all  have  been  torn  down 
It’s  the  same  o’er  hill  and  dale 
There’s  only  one  old  landmark  left 
To  tell  the  sad  old  tale 
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That’s  the  wat’ring  tub,  that  stands  in  the  Square 
It’s  full  of  water  too 
And  many  a  time  it  served  the  town 
In  summer  and  winter  through. 

Now  we’re  barred  out,  we  cannot  go  back 
To  the  homes  we  loved  so  well 
But  we  cherish  pleasant  memories 
We  will  always  love  to  tell 
Of  our  childhood  days,  the  old  sleighrides, 

The  days  of  long  ago 
Which  always  will  remain  with  us 
No  matter  where  we  go. 

We  are  scattered  now,  but  this  Old  Home  day 
Has  united  us  once  more 
With  smiles  and  gladness  we  meet  our  friends 
As  we  did  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Written  by  Mrs.  Ida  Bishop ,  and  read  at  the 
first  Swift  River  V alley  Reunion ,  held  in 
Orange  in  June ,  1939 


RESERVOIR  OF  MEMORY 
Dedicated  to  the  Valley  Folks 

Anxiety,  caused  by  a  growing  fear, 

Hung  over  our  heads  for  many  a  year, 

For  it  was  rumored  that  covetous  eyes 
Were  turned  toward  our  valley  for  its  water  supply; 
For  its  brooks  and  rivers,  and  clear  bright  lakes 
Would  surely  a  wonderful  reservoir  make. 

For  a  while  the  rumors  would  quiet  down, 

And  all  seemed  well  for  our  little  towns. 

Then,  again  the  monster  we  hoped  was  dead 
Would  raise  his  ugly,  sinister  head. 

We  realized,  at  last,  that  all  too  soon, 

Our  beautiful  Swift  River  Valley  was  doomed, 

That  we  must  give  up  the  land  of  our  birth, 

To  quench  Metropolitan  Boston’s  thirst. 

Business,  that  used  to  thrive  and  flourish, 

Dwindled  a  while,  and  at  last  lay  perished. 

Farms  were  abandoned,  and  tall  rank  weeds 
Covered  acres  of  land  once  sown  with  seed. 
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But  the  saddest  thing  we  had  to  face 

Was  moving  our  dead  from  their  resting  place. 

At  last  the  exodus  was  complete, 

And  the  engineers  free  to  perform  their  feat. 

Tunnels  and  dikes  and  enormous  dams 

Are  the  landmarks  now,  where  homes  used  to  stand; 

And  strangers  come  from  miles  to  see 
Thirty-nine  square  miles  of  scenery. 

But  deep  in  the  heart  of  you  and  me 
It’s  a  vast  reservoir  of  memory. 

Gertrude  Hanson  Black ,  of  Dana 

A  VISION 

Dedicated  to  Grace  E.  Oakes 

Perhaps  a  vision,  creeping  past 
The  archives  of  the  depths  of  history, 

Shall  fumble  through  the  present 
And  lead  the  mind  apace. 

Perhaps  the  penetration  of  the  minds 
And  words  and  deeds  and  hearts  of  men 
Shall  open  into  space. 

Perhaps  a  basic  principal  of  value 
Smothered  under,  smokeless,  yet  of  fire, 

Shall  rise  to  imagination,  to  answer  heart’s  desire; 

To  open  vast  Creation,  beneath  a  humble  grace. 

J.  Etta  Wheeler  Berry 

Poem  on  Old  Tree 

For  many  years  there  remained  nailed  to  an  old  butternut  tree 
opposite  the  Levi  Lincoln  place  on  the  road  to  Greenwich,  a  mysterious 
poem.  The  tree  died  long  ago,  but  for  sentimental  reasons  it  was  never 
cut  down,  until  it  eventually  went  the  way  of  all  the  other  trees  in  the 
Quabbin  Reservoir  area.  The  poem  follows: 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

I  have  to  say  about  this  tree, 

It  was  set  by  Isaac  Gibbs  and  me, 

In  eighteen  hundred  twenty-six 
And  from  that  year  its  age  I  fix. 
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We  set  this  tree  and  one  tree  more, 

The  age  of  this  is  sixty-four 
To  prove  to  you  that  this  is  so, 

I’ll  tell  you  where  it  first  did  grow. 

Across  the  pond,  in  yonder  wood, 

Is  just  the  place  where  first  it  stood, 

Then  I,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old 
(As  by  my  parents  I  was  told). 

I  came  to  live  with  Isaac  Gibbs, 

To  drive  the  cows  and  feed  the  pigs. 

Across  the  pond  we  went  one  day 
And  got  two  trees,  the  first  of  May. 

We  set  them  out  here,  side  by  side, 

But  one  of  them  I  think,  has  died. 

But  now  you  say  it  can’t  be  true, 

Because  its  age  is  sixty-two. 

Well  now,  good  friend,  I  think  you’re  sold, 
Because  it  was  set  when  two  years  old. 

Now  sixty-two  and  two  years  more 
Would  make  this  tree  just  sixty-four. 

But  who  is  this  (perhaps  you’ll  say) 

That  has  come  back  in  the  month  of  May 
To  Hooper-up  about  this  tree? 

It’s  no  one  I  did  ever  see. 

Please  look  again — I  have  grown  old, 

And  to  all  my  name  I’ve  told. 

It’s  not  John  Smith,  nor  is  it  Clark, 

And  still  I  leave  you  in  the  dark. 

But  you  are  young,  I  have  no  doubt, 

So  Hooper-up  till  you  find  out. 

And  when  my  name  you  think  you’ve  found, 
Then  you  may  talk  it  ’round  the  town. 

And  see  how  many  there  will  be 
That  can  remember  John  and  me. 

And  if  by  chance  that  one  you  find, 

Please  have  him  drop  to  me  a  line. 
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And  now  the  place,  oh,  don’t  forget  it, 
The  name  of  it  is  Willimantic. 

And  this  you  know  ’tis  often  said 
Is  where  they  make  the  best  of  thread. 

Direct  to  Call  Box  61, 

Because  my  story’s  just  begun. 

But  please  excuse  me  for 
I  cannot  tell  it  all  in  rhyme, 

But  think  it  would  be  fair  in  me 
To  tell  you  more  about  this  tree. 

Dana,  Mass.,  May  1888. 


A  grave  marker  in  an  old  cemetery  contained  this  warning: 

Edward  G.  Babbitt,  died  June  6,  1815.  aged  43  years. 
Mortals  attend,  for  you  must  die, 

And  sleep  in  dust,  as  well  as  I. 

Repent  in  time,  your  soul  to  save, 

There’s  no  repentance  in  the  grave. 


Here  lies  one  who  for  medicine  would  not  give 
A  little  gold,  and  so  his  life  he  lost. 

I  fancy  now  he’d  wish  again  to  live 

Could  he  but  guess  how  much  his  funeral  cost. 


Beneath  these  stones  repose  the  bones 
of  Theodosious  Grimm. 

He  took  his  beer  from  year  to  year 
And  then  the  bier  took  him. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Drake, 
Who  died  for  peace  and  quietness  sake. 

His  wife  was  constantly  scolding  and  scoffing, 
So  he  sought  repose  in  a  twelve  dollar  coffin. 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  Susan  Lowder 
Who  burst  while  drinking  a  Seidlitz  powder 
Called  from  this  world  to  her  heavenly  rest 
She  should  have  waited  till  it  effervesced. 

Beneath  this  stone  our  baby  lays, 

He  neither  cries  or  hollers. 

He  lived  just  one  and  twenty  days, 

And  cost  us  forty  dollars. 

Here  under  this  sod  and  under  these  trees 
Is  buried  the  body  of  Solomon  Pease. 

But  here  in  this  hole  lies  only  his  pod 
His  soul  is  shelled  out  and  gone  up  to  God. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Henry  Round 
Who  went  to  sea  and  never  was  found. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Vernon, 

The  only  surviving  son  of  Admiral  Vernon. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan  Near 
Whose  mouth  it  stretched  from  ear  to  ear. 

Tread  softly,  stranger,  o’er  this  wonder, 

For  if  he  yawns,  you’re  gone,  by  thunder! 

A  Boston  newspaper  carried  a  story  about  an  unusual  cat  owned  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bishop  of  North  Dana.  The  feline  was  accustomed  to  be 
attired  in  a  suit  of  red,  wore  a  hat  with  an  ostrich  plume,  and  would 
perform  a  number  of  tricks.  The  cat,  James  by  name,  would  take  a 
piece  of  meat  from  his  owner  and  slowly  put  it  in  his  mouth,  as  though 
he  knew  of  no  other  way  to  eat.  He  sat  in  a  special  chair  at  the  table 
and  would  remove  his  hat  on  orders  from  his  owner.  James  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  accompany  Mr.  Bishop  to  the  barn  at  milking 
time. 

Three-year-old  Rita  Crawford,  great-granddaughter  of  William  J. 
Crawford,  Sr.,  of  North  Dana,  attended  a  show  in  Springfield  one 
day  after  she  slipped  away  from  her  mother.  Mrs.  Crawford  searched 
for  the  youngster  and  then  called  on  the  police  for  help.  She  eventually 
was  found  in  a  theater,  sitting  on  a  woman’s  lap,  and  entirely  unaware 
that  her  mother  was  frantic  with  fright  over  her  absence. 
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In  1923,  the  Dana  Women’s  Club  erected  a  memorial  to  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballou  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  tablet  attached  to  a  boulder,  and  this 
was  located  on  the  Common.  The  tablet  records  the  following,  “Near 
this  spot  Hosea  Ballou  taught  school  and  preached  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man,  1794  to  1802.” 

An  instance  of  the  coming  doom  of  Dana  and  the  other  towns  in 
Quabbin  Valley  is  foretold  in  a  brief  item  in  the  Athol  Transcript  under 
North  Dana  news  and  dated  in  July  1909,  almost  three  decades  before 
the  tragedy  arrived.  The  item  follows: 

There  has  been  more  or  less  local  talk  of  the  town  and  other  places  being  taken 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  Boston.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  done.  North  Dana  people  don’t  need  to  move  be¬ 
fore  snow  flies,  at  any  rate. 

Dana,  like  all  other  communities  in  the  State,  suffered  extensive 
damage  during  the  1936  flood,  but  missed  the  1938  hurricane  because 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence.  The  dam  at  Doubleday  Village  went  out, 
and  ten  bridges  were  barely  able  to  withstand  the  volume  of  water 
which  poured  under  them.  All  plants  in  town  were  inundated  by  the 
high  waters,  and  many  sections  of  the  town  were  isolated.  The  big 
hurricane  felled  thousands  of  trees  which  needed  replacement  by  the 
State  for  watershed  purposes.  Fortunately  few  buildings  in  the  valley 
were  standing  before  the  hurricane  to  suffer  extensive  damage. 

A  couplet  to  which  Dana  folk  objected  ran  like  this: 

Barre,  for  beauty;  Petersham  for  pride; 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  cod-fish,  Dana  would  have  died 

The  origin  of  the  couplet  is  unknown,  as  was  the  reason  for  it. 

In  1818,  there  were  but  two  dwellings  in  North  Dana,  both  one 
story  and  both  unpainted,  with  fireplaces  instead  of  stoves.  Nathan 
Munroe  returned  from  the  West,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  was 
stricken  with  smallpox  and  died.  He  was  buried  where  later  the  North 
Dana  railroad  station  was  built.  A  marker  was  found  bearing  the 
words:  “Here  lieth  the  body  of  Nathan  Munroe,  who  died  of  smallpox, 
June  4,  1 8 1 8,  age  44.  His  only  daughter,  Isabella,  alone  did  soothe  his 
dying  pillow;  in  memory  of  her  father  dear,  this  monument  my  heart 
doth  rear.  What  God  has  done,  I  know  not  now.” 
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Of  interest  among  documents  found  in  Dana  is  a  copy  of  a  will  of 
Susannah  Stone  of  that  town,  which  was  dated  August  20,  1839.  The 
will  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Susannah  Stone  of  Dana,  in  the  County  of 
Worcester  and  Commonwealth  of  Masachusetts;  widow,  being  far  advanced  in 
years  and  being  weak  of  body,  but  perfect  in  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  same,  calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  the  body,  and 
knowing  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  to  die: 

Do  make  and  ordain  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  that  is  to  say 
principally,  and  first  of  all  I  give  and  commend  my  Soul  unto  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  and  recommend  my  body  to  the  earth,  to  be  buried  in  a  decent 
Christian-like  burial,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executor,  nothing  doubting  but 
at  the  General  Resurrection  I  shall  receive  the  same  again  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God.  And  as  touching  such  wordly  estate  wherewith  it  has  pleased 
God  to  bless  me  in  life,  I  give,  demise  and  dispose  of  in  the  following  manner: 

First,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Paul  Mandell  Stone  and  Moses  Stone  one  good 
and  decent  bed  and  bedding  each;  and  to  Susannah  Chamberlain  and  Hannah 
Stone,  my  daughters,  I  give  and  bequeath  what  remains  of  my  household 
furniture  and  my  wearing  apparel  after  my  decease,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them;  and  also  to  Susannah  Chamberlain  I  give  her  one  cow,  and 
after  all  my  just  debts  are  paid  and  decent  gravestones  are  provided  for  my 
husband  and  myself  by  my  executor  out  of  my  estate,  than  all  the  remainder 
of  my  real  and  personal  estate  is  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  viz,  viz, 
Susannah  Chamberlain  and  Hannah  Stone  (by  my  executor). 

And  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  James  Stone,  one  certain  note  of 
hand,  signed  by  the  said  James  Stone,  dated  March  22,  1819;  and  also  one  bed 
which  is  now  in  his  hands.  And  also  I  do  appoint  Nathan  Stone  to  be  the  sole 
executor  of  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  pay  out  the  several  legacies 
above  mentioned  in  one  year  after  my  decease,  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills 
by  me  made. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  20th  day  of 
August,  1839,  etc.  etc,” 

the  document  containing  the  name  of  Susannah  and  three  witnesses. 
Our  records  fail  to  include  the  name  of  Susannah  Stone,  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  she  was  a  member  of  the  Stone  family  which  came  to  Dana 
a  few  years  after  the  town  was  incorporated. 


A  Dana  woman  who  lived  to  be  ninety-four  years  old  was  at  one 
time  a  captive  of  Indians,  was  later  sold  to  the  French,  then  to  the 
English,  and  eventually  made  her  way  back  home  to  safety.  Though 
Dana  history  fails  to  record  the  presence  of  Indians  in  its  community, 
it  is  known  that  many  relics  of  the  savages  were  found  near  the  ponds 
in  the  territory.  Mrs.  Eunice  Gaffield,  who  later  was  Mrs.  Eunice 
Pratt,  spent  fifty  years  of  her  life  in  the  town.  The  story  of  her  capture 
was  a  legend  that  all  in  the  community  knew  and  believed. 
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One  day  her  husband,  Benjamin,  with  Caleb  Howe  and  Hilkiah 
Grout,  was  returning  home  after  working  the  day  in  a  cornfield,  when 
they  were  ambushed  by  a  group  of  Indians.  Howe  was  riding  his  horse, 
but  a  rifle  ball  broke  his  thigh  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Howe 
was  killed  and  scalped,  and  Grout  escaped  unharmed.  Gafheld  tried 
to  wade  through  a  stream  and  drowned.  The  Indians  then  went  to 
Bridgman’s  Fort  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  men  and  some 
children,  and  all  were  captured  and  taken  away.  The  fort  was  plundered 
and  burned.  After  a  long  and  weary  march  the  captives  were  taken 
before  an  Indian  council  at  St.  John’s.  Mrs.  Howe  was  turned  over  to  a 
squaw,  while  Mrs.  Gaffield  was  sold  to  the  French. 

She  was  later  sold  to  the  English  and  held  in  captivity  for  several 
years.  She  eventually  managed  to  secure  her  freedom  and  made  her 
way  back  to  a  section  of  Hardwick,  which  later  was  to  become  a  part  of 
Dana.  Her  son  spent  many  years  with  the  Indians,  and  though  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  mother  when  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  refused  to  stay 
and  returned  to  the  savage  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  for  so  long. 
Many  persons  came  great  distances  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Pratt’s  lips  the 
vivid  experiences  she  underwent  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  as  a 
slave  with  the  French  and  English. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  social  life  of 
North  Dana  was  the  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Gee,  which  occurred  December  4,  1920.  More  than  250 
friends  of  the  couple  gathered  in  Grange  Hall  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
highly  regarded  couple.  A  poem  describing  the  courtship  of  the  pair  was 
written  by  Edna  Goodnow  Powers,  was  read  at  the  party,  and  because 
of  its  romantic  and  apparently  true-to-life  flavor,  we  include  it  in  this 
chapter.  It  follows: 

Back  in  the  eighteen-seventies,  In  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 

There  lived  a  man  and  a  maiden  In  villages  nearby. 

That  was  in  the  good  old  days,  Before  the  sweep  of  time 
Had  given  us  conveniences,  Or  labor-savers  fine. 

Life  then  was  sweeter,  simpler,  Mid-Victorian,  we  say  now. 

If  a  man  cared  for  a  maiden,  Then  he  went  and  made  his  vow, 

In  the  good  old  Concord  buggy,  And  behind  old  Dobbin  true. 

Now  it’s  done  another  way,  The  horse  is  of  different  hue. 

To  a  meeting  of  Good  Templars,  Mary  went  with  other  girls 

And  their  eyes  were  on  the  fellows,  Glances  that  made  men’s  heads  whirl. 

But  Mary’s  black-eyed  glances,  Found  their  marks  in  Charlie’s  heart; 
Twasn’t  long  before  he  answered,  And  began  to  do  his  part. 
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The  village  gossips,  then  as  now,  Were  listening  to  the  latest, 

And  it  wasn’t  long  before,  They  gave  out  this,  the  greatest. 

Hey,  you  know  up  in  Millington,  The  latest  thing  they  say 
Is  that  young  dashing  Charlie  Gee,  Is  sparking  Mary  Doubleday? 

What,  Mary  with  eyes  so  black,  And  manners  sweet  and  grand, 

Why  plenty  fellows  right  round  here,  Would  like  to  try  their  hand. 

Yes,  but  they  are  just  a  little  late,  Cause  Charlie  has  the  inside  track; 

So  if  they  try  to  go  to  see  her,  They  must  go  right  straight  back. 

For  Charlie’s  team  is  at  the  gate,  And  Charlie  is  at  the  door, 

And  Mary’s  putting  on  her  hat,  To  go  out  with  him  once  more. 

And  go  with  him  she  would  and  did,  To  dances  far  and  near, 

The  other  fellows  sighed,  turned  back,  When  Charlie’s  voice  they’d  hear. 

But  at  the  dance,  with  music  fine,  The  fiddler  at  his  best, 

The  other  fellows  had  their  chance,  At  Hornpipe  and  Money  Musk. 

And  Charles  stood  by  and  bit  his  nails,  And  longed  to  slay  them  dead, 

When  out  upon  the  floor  she  danced,  Lady  Walpole’s  Reel,  ’twas  said. 

But  when  they  waltzed,  ah  then  look  out,  No  other  got  a  chance, 

Because  on  Charles  it  was  she  held  her  eye,  For  him  this  newest  dance. 
When  in  his  arms  she  whirled  away,  To  the  lovely  Black  Hawk  Waltz, 

Ah,  then  once  more  was  Charlie  glad,  And  called  the  rest  all  dolts. 

An  original  poem  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Wood  was  read  at  the  twentieth 
wedding  anniversary  party  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Hager, 
November  io,  1906.  To  show  the  literary  ability  of  Mrs.  Wood  and  so 
many  other  women  of  Quabbin  Valley,  we  cite  the  first  and  last  verses 
of  this  excellent  poem.  Its  length  prohibits  using  the  entire  work. 

What  is  the  mystic  meaning  which  brings  us  here  tonight? 

What  is  the  sense  of  pleasantness  which  fills  us  with  delight? 

Why  all  these  worldly  greetings,  what  enchantment  calls  us  here? 

O  listen,  ’tis  of  wedding  bells,  that  I  will  tell  you,  dear. 

Just  lift  the  veil  of  memory,  reveal  so  all  may  know 

How  two  glad  hearts  were  joined  in  one,  just  twenty  years  ago. 

And  tho  sorrow  may  sometimes  lead  you  all  trembling  by  the  hand 
Through  vales  of  tears  and  trials,  too  hard  to  understand — 

Remember  that  no  storm  comes  but  has  a  clearing  day; 

Have  courage,  then  do  not  falter,  the  shadows  will  pass  away. 

May  you  still  keep  marching  onward,  in  this  same  kind  goodly  way 
Till  we  come  again  to  greet  you,  on  your  golden  wedding  day. 

The  following  article  which  properly  belongs  to  this  section  of  the 
book,  later  turned  out  to  be  practically  an  autobiography  of  James 
Madison  Stone,  noted  artist  who  died  October  23,  1930.  He  wrote  the 
story  for  publication  in  the  New  Salem  Academy  Reunion  Banner  in 
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1928.  At  the  time  he  was  afflicted  with  very  poor  eyesight,  and  it  was 
doubtless  one  of  his  last  works,  since  he  died  two  years  after  its  publica¬ 
tion.  While  much  of  his  life’s  record  is  carried  under  the  biographical 
section  of  North  Dana,  it  is  all  so  interesting  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  these  facts  of  his  remarkable  career. 

His  details  of  his  Civil  War  experiences  and  hospitalization  are  true 
to  life,  and  could  only  be  so  vividly  related  by  one  who  had  gone 
through  such  anguish  and  suffering.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Reunion  Banner  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  this  remarkable  story  of 
J.  Madison  Stone.  The  article  follows: 


North  Dana 

J.  Madison  Stone  Writes  of  Former  Days 

A  short  distance  from  the  village  of  North  Dana  going  east,  the  road  forks; 
opposite  that  fork  in  the  road,  a  century  ago,  stood  the  house  in  which,  in 
1841,  I  was  born.  My  mother  being  an  admirer  of  Dolly  Madison,  she  named 
me  for  Dolly’s  husband.  I  have  always  understood  that  Mother  wished  for  a 
girl  at  that  time  and  had  her  desire  been  granted,  the  girl  would  have  been 
named  Dolly;  but  the  fates  having  decreed  otherwise  and  I  being  a  boy,  she 
did  what  was  to  her  the  next  best  thing  and  named  me  for  the  president,  James 
Madison. 

Of  the  early  years  of  boyhood  I  remember  little;  nothing  of  importance. 
Born  as  I  was  in  a  farming  town,  I  was  reared  a  farmer’s  boy;  all  of  my  early 
life  being  spent  on  a  farm,  my  father  dying  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy, 
leaving  my  mother  with  a  large  family  of  children.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
who  were  less  blessed  made  their  homes  my  home  during  my  boyhood  days. 
In  the  early  teens  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  made  welcome  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Lyman  Chamberlin.  William,  the  son  of  Mr.  Chamberlin,  was  a  few 
years  my  senior,  but  he  was  very  companionable.  We  slept  together,  we 
worked  together,  we  fished  and  we  hunted  together;  indeed  as  time  went  on 
our  attachment  became  so  close  that  when  my  stay  there  came  to  an  end,  we 
separated  with  sincere  regrets. 

The  earning  power  in  the  family  was  always  small.  At  fourteen  I  had 
reached  an  age  when,  in  summer  time,  my  service  on  a  farm  had  a  small  value; 
I  must  do  my  part,  and  until  I  was  twenty,  when  I  went  to  war,  I  worked  out 
on  a  farm,  living  at  home  winters  and  going  to  school.  One  summer  I  worked 
for  a  Mr.  Clark  Allen  in  the  town  of  Barre.  Mr.  Allen  and  his  brother  Gilbert 
were  both  fine  penmen;  each  had  been  a  teacher  of  writing  in  his  day,  and  there 
were  many  fine  examples  of  their  work  about  the  house.  Here  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  saw  examples  of  beautiful  penmanship,  and  my  sense  for  the 
beautiful  was  stirred  as  never  before;  that  work  simply  delighted  me.  Up  in 
the  garret  was  an  old  trunk  filled  with  discarded  writing  books  and  drawings. 
After  I  discovered  that  trunk  and  its  contents,  nothing  pleased  me  so  much  as 
to  go  up  into  that  garret  and  look  over  and  study  those  castoff  writings  and 
drawings. 

When  the  war  came,  I  was  at  work  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Barre.  I  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Barre  Company,  the  first  company  raised  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  and  went  into  camp  July  23,  1861,  at  Worcester.  The  company  was 
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mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as  Company  K  of  the  2ist  Regiment 
of  Mass.  Volunteer  Infantry  on  August  22,  and  left  the  state  the  day  following. 
Three  years  of  active  service  at  the  front,  and  a  year  in  the  hospital  caused  by 
a  gunshot  wound,  constitute  my  four  years’  service  during  the  Civil  War. 
During  the  three  years  of  active  service,  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  campaigns: 

Our  first  campaign  was  in  North  Carolina  under  General  Burnside.  In  this 
campaign  a  large  part  of  the  North  Carolina  coast,  with  the  coast  towns,  were 
captured  and  taken  possession  of. 

The  second  campaign  was  in  Virginia  under  General  Pope,  which  was  a 
defeat  and  a  retreat. 

The  third  campaign  was  in  Maryland  under  General  McClellan,  in  which 
General  Lee  and  his  army  were  driven  from  the  state. 

The  fourth  campaign  was  under  General  Burnside  in  Virginia,  which  ended 
in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  fifth  campaign  was  in  east  Tennessee  under  General  Burnside  in  which 
the  Confederate  Army  was  driven  from  that  part  of  the  state. 

The  sixth  campaign  was  in  Virginia  under  General  Grant,  which  began  in 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  ended  at  Appomattox  Court  House  in  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  and  his  army,  and  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  was  wounded  July  29,  1864  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.  The  day 
after  I  was  wounded  I  was  taken  to  City  Point;  the  man  occupying  the  am¬ 
bulance  with  me  died  on  the  way.  The  next  day  I  was  taken  to  Washington 
on  a  steamboat.  The  deck  of  the  boat  was  covered  with  wounded  men,  not 
one  of  whom  had  a  cot  to  lie  on,  nor  a  blanket  to  cover  himself  with.  One  of 
the  deckhands  on  the  boat  kept  my  canteen  filled  with  water  for  me  and  three 
or  four  comrades  lying  near  me.  Life  in  the  hospital  was  the  most  painful  and 
the  most  critical  experience  of  my  life.  Three  months  of  pain  and  suffering, 
and  being  a  witness  to  so  much  of  it  on  the  part  of  others,  was  very  trying. 
When  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  August  2d,  every  one  of  the  100  cots  in 
Ward  4  was  taken.  By  the  first  of  October  less  than  half  of  them  were  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  same  disastrous  change  had  taken  place  in  each  of  the  other 
wards  of  the  hospital.  Had  not  the  wife  of  the  doctor  who  had  charge  of  the 
gangrene  ward  where  I  had  been  taken  from  Ward  4,  a  Doctor  Bates  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  discovered  that  I  was  a  relation  of  hers,  I  should 
have  been  numbered  with  the  unfortunate  hundreds  that  by  October  1st  were 
lying  under  the  sod  just  outside  the  hospital  grounds  for  no  other  reason  than 
lack  of  proper  care;  but  Mrs.  Bates  making  that  discovery,  I  was  given  the 
proper  care  and  saved.  On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1865,  I  was  able  to  get  on  to 
some  crutches  and  go  down  to  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  and  hear  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  deliver  his  second  Inaugural  Address.  The  Emory  Hospital  where  I  was 
confined  those  long  months  was  only  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

As  my  wound  improved  and  I  was  able  to  get  about  on  crutches,  I  went 
down  to  the  Capitol  often.  There  was  much  of  interest  to  see  there;  the  oil 
paintings  in  the  great  circular  room  under  the  dome  interested  me  especially. 
They  were  the  first  fine  oil  paintings  I  had  ever  seen  and  I  went  there  many 
times  to  see  them.  From  seeing  those  pictures  at  that  time,  dated  my  desire 
to  paint  a  picture.  In  September  1865,  I  was  discharged  and  went  home. 

On  returning  home,  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  my  one  thought  was  to  go 
to  school  and  try  to  get  something  of  an  education.  I  was  then  24  years  of  age, 
a  little  late  unaided  to  make  a  start.  However,  at  that  time  nothing  deterred 
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me  in  that  matter.  My  first  move  was  to  attend  a  Commercial  College  in 
Boston  and  improve  my  handwriting.  At  the  end  of  four  months  I  was 
offered  the  position  of  Associate  Penman  and  teacher  of  writing  in  the  college. 
That  offer  coming  so  early  and  so  unexpectedly  startled  me,  but  it  encouraged 
me  and  made  me  more  determined  to  go  on  with  my  school  work,  and  I  at 
once  started  for  Powers  Institute  at  Bernardston.  I  had  not  been  at  Bernard- 
ston  two  weeks,  when  I  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  writing  in  the 
Academy.  This  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  from  that  time  on  as 
long  as  I  remained  at  the  Academy  I  had  one  or  two  classes  in  writing  each 
year.  In  addition  to  my  classes  at  the  Institute,  I  went  outside  and  taught 
classes  in  other  towns  in  the  state.  The  three  summer  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  I  went  outside  and  worked  on  a  farm,  earning  a  little  money  to 
help  carry  me  through  the  year.  The  autumn  of  1869,  I  went  to  New  York 
and  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  days,  and  at  the  Cooper  Union 
evenings,  during  the  following  winter.  Up  to  that  time  no  fixed  lifework  had 
been  decided  upon,  but  while  in  New  York  that  winter  I  determined  to  devote 
myself  to  art,  and  in  the  April  following  I  went  abroad  to  take  up  the  study  of 
art  seriously  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  where  I  remained  for  six  years.  The  Royal 
Art  Academy  at  Munich  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  and  is  financed 
by  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  has  its  departments  in 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture  and  Engraving.  Painting  is  again  divided 
into  a  number  of  quite  independent  schools,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of 
each  one,  these  heads  being  very  able  and  very  prominent  men.  The  work  in 
the  individual  schools  becomes  very  marked;  the  schools  thus  taking  the  name 
of  the  Professor  and  are  known  as  the  “Piloty  School,”  the  “Linden-schmidt 
School,”  the  “Dietz  School,”  and  so  forth.  Each  of  these  schools  is  a  little  art 
center,  a  cultural  community  of  its  own,  having  quite  a  little  of  the  character 
of  the  cultural  centers  so  common  in  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
establishment  of  that  sort  of  a  cultural  center  was,  I  imagine,  the  aim  of 
Elbert  Hubbard  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  After  considerable  preparatory  train¬ 
ing  in  drawing,  etc.,  I  was  admitted  to  the  Linden-schmidt  School  of  painting. 
During  the  summer  there  was  a  vacation  at  the  Academy,  and  the  students 
all  went  off  into  the  country  and  worked  out-of-doors.  We  went  in  parties 
varying  in  size  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  fellows,  usually  to  a  town  where 
the  landscape  was  beautiful,  and  where  could  be  found  plenty  of  animal  life, 
such  as  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

The  autumn  of  1876, 1  returned  home,  hired  a  studio  in  the  Studio  Building 
in  Boston,  and  put  out  my  shingle.  A  common  experience  of  the  young  man 
starting  out  on  a  professional  career  of  living  on  a  crust  and  having  plenty 
of  leisure  time,  was  not  unknown  to  the  writer.  However,  the  patient  waiter 
is  usually  no  loser.  In  due  time  my  portraits  attracted  attention;  orders  began 
to  come  in;  pupils  sought  a  place  to  work  in  my  studio.  I  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  classes  in  freehand  drawing  in  the  evening  drawing  schools  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  and  after  a  time  got  out  of  the  class  that  lives  on  a  crust  and 
proceeded  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  during  student  days.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  painted  portraits  and  taught  in  my  private  studio;  sometimes  a  few, 
usually  a  large  number  of  private  pupils,  but  being  fond  of  teaching  I  drifted 
more  and  more  into  it,  until  in  1888  I  went  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
took  charge  of  the  art  department  of  that  institution.  Two  years  later  I  was 
elected  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  where  I  re¬ 
mained  four  years,  going  from  there  to  Worcester  to  take  a  similar  position  in 
1895.  The  years  I  was  in  Cambridge,  and  later  those  at  Worcester,  were  most 
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pleasant.  To  see  the  artistic  work  of  children  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  In 
the  spring  of  1903  I  gave  up  my  position  in  Worcester,  and  in  the  autumn 
went  abroad,  took  a  studio  in  Paris  and  settled  down  to  work.  Within  three 
months  my  eyes  gave  out  entirely  and  I  realized  it  was  to  be  impossible  for 
me  to  do  any  more  serious  painting.  Before  I  went  into  public  school  work  I 
knew,  though  I  had  not  confessed  it  even  to  myself,  that  my  eyes  were  getting 
weak.  For  years  I  had  worked  them  very  hard  and  had  not  given  them  as  good 
care  as  I  should  have  done,  and  when  I  went  abroad  that  time  I  had  perhaps 
hoped  against  fate.  However,  I  early  determined  not  to  give  up  my  stay 
abroad,  but  to  remain  there  wintering  in  Paris  and  summers  traveling,  thus 
visiting  the  interesting  places  of  Europe.  In  the  autumn  of  1907,  I  returned  to 
America,  went  to  Greenwich  to  live  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Gould,  determined 
to  make  that  my  home  for  the  future.  These  last  years  of  inactive  and  retired 
life  seem  very  quiet.  To  pass  the  time  I  have  written  two  books,  both  practi¬ 
cally  for  the  family,  one  a  genealogical  history  of  our  branch  of  the  Stone 
family  and,  the  other,  personal  recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  My  winters  I 
spend  in  Washington  or  in  Florida,  my  summers  in  Greenwich. 

During  the  early  part  of  my  professional  life,  my  reading  was  confined  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  books  on  art.  Even  when  studying  the  German  and  French 
languages,  I  familiarized  myself  with  the  literature  of  those  countries  only 
slightly.  Not  until  the  last  years  of  my  stay  in  Worcester  did  I  begin  to  do 
miscellaneous  reading  and  collect  books,  but  by  the  time  I  went  abroad  in 
1903,  the  book-buying  habit  was  well  established  and  when  I  came  home  in 
1907, 1  brought  with  me  a  large  number  of  fine  books.  Those,  added  to  what  I 
already  had,  made  what  I  felt  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  fine  library.  Since 
that  time  I  have  bought  books  on  the  subject  I  was  interested  in  at  the  time, 
and  my  library  has  thus  grown  to  its  present  dimensions. 

Courtesy  of  the  New  Salem  Academy 
“ Reunion  Banner ”  of  1928 
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ON  Sunday  Afternoon,  May  26,  1935,  a  special  train  of  three 
passenger  coaches,  hauled  by  a  locomotive  carrying  two  white 
flags  with  the  letters,  N-A-R-E,  left  Springfield  on  a  round  trip  to 
Athol,  thence  to  Baldwinsville,  Palmer,  and  back  to  its  starting  point. 
The  letters  on  the  flags  represented  the  National  Association  of  Rail¬ 
road  Enthusiasts.  This  was  the  widely  advertised  near-last  run  of  the 
railroad  train  from  Springfield  to  Athol,  through  Swift  River  Valley, 
which  road  was  more  familiarly  known  to  valley  residents  as  the  “Rabbit 
Train.” 

Sixty  members  of  the  association  made  the  farewell  trip  while  one 
hundred  sixty-nine  other  passengers,  principally  valley  folks  who  had 
by  then  moved  to  other  communities,  were  among  the  group.  The  latter 
included  Emmett  L.  Worrick  and  his  wife  of  Athol.  The  couple  were 
guests  of  the  association,  since  Mr.  Worrick  was  a  passenger  on  the 
first  train  to  make  the  trip  from  Springfield  in  1871.  More  details  of 
this  trip  can  be  found  in  “Last  Days”  of  Enfield  and  Greenwich. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  June  1,  the  train  made  its  final  regular 
trip.  There  were  one  hundred  fifteen  passengers  on  the  train  leaving 
Springfield,  forty  more  had  boarded  the  train  at  Greenwich  and  other 
former  valley  stations.  As  the  engine  pulled  out  from  Athol  at  1 140 
on  the  return  ride,  there  was  included  a  number  who  had  ridden  the 
first  train  sixty-four  years  previous  to  that  date.  Among  them  were: 

Otis  Hager,  postmaster  of  North  Dana,  and  his  brother,  Arthur,  of  Athol; 
John  D.  Smith  of  Athol,  who  saw  the  first  train  arrive  and  depart;  H.  S.  Witt; 
Herman  Hanson;  Station  Agent  M.  A.  Livingstone;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Falavena;  Miss  Grace  Haskins,  Ruth  Thayer,  Wendell  Hager,  Norman  Tandy, 
all  of  North  Dana;  and  a  former  North  Dana  resident,  Mrs.  Bertha  Leary  of 
Springfield. 

Station  Agent  Roseberry  was  busy  autographing  B.  &  A.  timetables 
for  an  hour  before  the  train  left.  The  train  crew  consisted  of  Edward 
Kent  as  engineer,  fireman  Joseph  Dube  of  Springfield,  Joseph  Sherman 
as  conductor.  He  was  assisted  in  taking  tickets  by  Michael  F.  Walsh, 
a  long-time  employee  on  the  Branch.  Edward  A.  Brown  was  brakeman; 
and  rail  officials  were  Bert  Scott,  trainmaster  of  the  B.  &  A.;  R.  D. 
Fuller,  district  passenger  agent  in  Springfield;  with  A.  L.  Potter,  secre- 
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tary  of  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  special  guest.  Mr. 
Potter’s  two  sons  were  with  him. 

On  both  the  N.A.R.E.  run  and  the  final  trip,  numerous  stops  were 
made  to  enable  the  passengers  to  see  the  work  progressing  on  the 
reservoir  project  with  engineers  from  the  state  explaining  the  various 
parts  of  the  immense  project.  Practically  every  passenger  carried  a 
camera,  and  it  is  probable  more  snapshots  were  taken  in  that  area 
on  that  day  than  on  any  other  day  in  its  history.  The  crew  on  the 
Sunday  trip  included  Conductor,  George  J.  Forbes;  engineer,  George 
Newton;  fireman,  Arthur  Paige;  and  with  them  was  the  crew  of  the 
B.  &  M.  train  which  piloted  the  train  to  Baldwinsville. 

Although  requested  by  the  State  to  cease  its  operations  as  a  town  on 
April  1,  the  voters  met  on  March  7,  1938,  to  hold  the  final  annual  town 
meeting.  Disregarding  the  State’s  message,  the  voters  elected  town 
officers  for  their  customary  terms,  most  of  them  for  one  year,  but  others 
for  two-  and  three-year  terms  as  they  had  done  throughout  the  one 
hundred  thirty-seven  years  of  the  community’s  existence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  town  actually  ceased  as  an  entity  on  April  27,  1938,  but 
voted  what  they  believed  might  be  the  necessary  appropriations  for  at 
least  a  full  year  of  existence. 

Henry  A.  Carey,  tax  collector,  who  had  served  as  town  clerk  during 
the  illness  of  Fred  Doane,  was  elected  to  Mr.  Doane’s  office  when  the 
latter  declined  to  run  again  after  thirty  years  in  office.  Other  officers 
elected  were: 

Moderator,  William  A.  Nickerson;  treasurer,  Hattie  M.  Doubleday;  select¬ 
men  and  welfare  board,  Guy  L.  Marvell;  assessor,  Mr.  Marvell;  Board  of 
health,  Leslie  L.  Hager  for  three  years,  and  Myron  Doubleday  for  one  year; 
school  committee,  Alvie  M.  Doubleday;  library  trustee,  Marion  W.  Hager; 
tree  warden,  Walter  Moore;  cemetery  commissioner,  Oren  E.  Vaughan; 
auditor,  Louis  L.  Golden;  constables,  Guy  Marvell  and  Walter  Moore;  sexton, 
Oren  E.  Vaughan. 

The  school  budget  was  set  at  six  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  a 
reduction  of  four  thousand  dollars,  or  enough  to  carry  the  schools 
through  until  June.  The  total  appropriations  amounted  to  $25,765.00. 
The  town  ended  its  corporate  entity  free  of  debt,  a  record  which  every 
resident  or  former  resident  of  Dana  still  regards  with  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction.  And  the  town  voted  its  thanks  to  Fred  Doane  for  his  excellent 
service  as  town  clerk;  he  held  this  post  for  three  decades. 

The  date  of  June  15,  1938,  witnessed  the  closing  of  the  Dana  schools 
forever,  an  event  which  even  affected  the  feelings  of  every  school 
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youngster  and  teacher.  This  attitude  was  apparent  in  the  final  exercises 
which  took  place  on  that  date.  The  customary  enthusiasm  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  graduation  was  missing  in  spite  of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  Miss  Horan,  and  the  school  officials  to  enliven  the  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youngsters.  Their  hearts  were  not  in  it,  hence  the 
more  or  less  pathetic  feeling  which  pervaded  this  normally  happy  event. 

Many  persons  attended  the  exercises,  including  former  students  and 
former  school  superintendent  F.  M.  Gifford  and  his  family.  The  grad¬ 
uating  class  was  the  smallest  in  the  school  annals  of  the  town,  including 
exactly  three  pupils,  Ellsworth  Plouffe,  Ronald  Finn,  and  Vernon 
Vaughan.  The  grammar  school  class  song  of  many  years  standing, 
“Farewell  to  North  Dana  Grammar  School”  was  sung  at  the  close  of 
the  program.  Since  it  was  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  here  are 
the  words  of  the  song  to  the  air  of  “The  Old  Refrain”: 

Now  to  our  saddened  hearts  there  comes  today 
The  thought  that  we  must  bid  a  last  farewell 
To  childhood  hours  of  song,  and  work,  and  play, 

Spent  in  the  old  schoolhouse,  we  loved  so  well. 

But  there  will  stay  with  us  the  memory, 

When  from  its  walls  we  go  to  other  schools, 

That  it  was  here  we  said  so  carefully 
Our  ABC’s,  our  little  rhymes  and  rules. 

And  it  was  here  we  knew  the  happiness 
Of  learning  how  to  read  and  write  and  spell; 

So  loving  thoughts  of  you,  N.D.G.S. 

In  Memory’s  shrine  with  us  will  ever  dwell. 

During  the  final  days  of  Dana,  the  valley  rang  to  the  sounds  of 
building  wreckers  and  razers,  and  we  distinguish  very  definitely  be¬ 
tween  the  two  types  of  artisans.  The  wreckers  were,  in  the  main, 
engaged  in  ripping  down  properties  for  whatever  salvage  they  could 
find.  The  razers  on  the  other  hand  were  carefully  taking  apart  homes 
and  other  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  them  on  other  sites, 
some  far  removed,  others  not  too  distant  from  their  original  locations. 

Since  the  razers  were  to  rebuild,  it  means  that  even  today,  though 
Dana  is  denuded  of  buildings,  these  landmarks  can  be  found  in  other 
communities  by  former  residents,  who  will  receive  an  immense  amount 
of  pleasure  seeing  them  once  more.  The  B.  &  A.  station  in  North  Dana 
can  be  seen  today  on  New  Salem  Hill  but  not  as  a  railroad  station; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  E.  A.  Goodnow  as  a  home.  The  William  Fisher,  Jr. 
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home  is  now  reconstructed  in  Orange.  The  handsome  and  sturdy 
parsonage  of  the  Universalist  church  is  now  set  up  in  Gardner.  The 
Leland  Johnson  house  is  also  reconstructed  as  a  home  in  Orange.  A 
similar  occurrence  took  place  with  the  Levi  Lincoln  house.  It  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  old  North  Dana  station  in  New  Salem  is  now  owned 
as  a  home  by  Gordon  Allen.  The  Paul  Richardson  home  was  taken 
down  and  moved  to  Chicopee  Falls.  Harvey’s  Inn  was  moved  to  South 
Barre;  the  property  had  many  years  before  been  converted  into  a  two- 
family  house. 

The  Jesse  Shippee  house  was  moved  to  Dorsett,  Vermont  and  rebuilt. 
The  Edes  Stowell  house  was  moved  to  West  Pelham  and  rebuilt,  as  were 
so  many  other  houses  in  Swift  River  Valley.  The  house  once  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Lindsey  and  located  on  East  Street  was 
purchased  from  the  State  and  moved  to  Amherst.  It  is  now  a  fraternity 
house  of  Amherst  College.  The  Charles  Hunter  house  was  moved  to 
Holyoke;  the  Towne  house  went  to  Athol.  The  Monroe  dwelling,  last 
occupied  by  Anthony  Marcaurelle  was  bought  by  Frank  Witt  and 
occupied  by  him  and  his  family  in  Amherst. 

The  first  house  in  the  town  to  be  razed  was  the  Lorenzo  Hale  prop¬ 
erty.  It  was  purchased  by  Seth  Spooner  of  Orange,  and  converted  into 
bungalows  in  Orange.  The  Edward  Rohan  house  went  to  Athol.  The 
Matthews  house  was  moved  to  Orange,  as  was  the  Leland  Johnson 
property. 

The  final  service  held  in  North  Dana  Methodist  Church  took  place 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1938,  with  Rev.  Henry  M.  Brown  officiating.  This 
program  closed  a  century  of  service  maintained  by  the  Dana  Method¬ 
ists  before  their  church  was  sold  to  the  State  for  Quabbin  Reservoir 
purposes.  Dr.  Brown  preached  the  last  sermon,  Miss  Helen  Doane 
was  organist,  and  William  A.  Nickerson  was  soloist. 

Apparently,  the  fact  almost  all  churches  throughout  central  and 
western  Massachusetts  were  observing  Easter  services  on  the  same 
day,  together  with  the  additional  fact  that  the  town  had  then  but  a 
small  group  of  citizens,  accounts  for  the  small  congregation  at  this 
closing  service.  The  newspaper  clipping  relating  the  service  was  brief, 
hence  the  slight  bit  of  information  pertaining  to  the  end  of  one  hundred 
years  of  continuous  service  in  Dana’s  Methodist  Church.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  it  proper  and  fitting  the  item  should  be  recorded  for  our  volume. 
It  can  be  also  recorded  that  shortly  after  the  service  the  church  was 
razed  by  the  State.  The  pulpit  and  pews  were  later  installed  in  a  Jewish 
Synagogue  in  Westfield,  Mass. 
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DANA  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF  1861  (Total  Number— 219) 


Amsden,  Albert 
Amsden,  A.  W. 
Amsden,  Burell 
Amsden,  Burell  C. 
Amsden,  Daniel  R. 
Amsden,  Edwin  E. 
Amsden,  Loriston 
Amsden,  Mrs.  Loriston 
Amsden,  Wid.  Lucy 
Amsden,  Luther 
Amsden,  Robert 
Amsden,  Seth  W. 

Babbitt,  Wid.  Eliza 
Baker,  Artemus 
Ball,  Leander 
Barrows,  Harrison 
Beach,  David  M. 
Blackmer,  Daniel  C. 
Blackmer,  Franklin 
Blackmer,  Hannah 
Blackmer,  Lorenzo  S. 
Blodget,  F.  A. 
Bosworth,  Nelson 
Brooks,  Erastus  M. 
Brown,  James  S. 
Brown,  Seth  F. 

Brown,  W.  and  J.  S. 

Carnie,  Patrick 
Chamberlin,  Amasa 


Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Amasa 
Chamberlin,  George  W. 
Chamberlin,  John  F. 
Chamberlin,  Levi 
Chamberlin,  L.  and  W.  P. 
Charles,  Goliath 
Comee,  Ezny 
Cooley,  Albertus  L. 

Covel,  Philip 
Cummins,  James 
Cummins,  Jason  G. 
Curtain,  Daniel 
Curtis,  Clark 

Davis,  Colburn 
Day,  C.  J. 

Doane,  Austin 
Doane,  Bina  L. 

Doane,  Charles  N. 

Doane,  George  W. 

Doane,  Grace 
Doane,  Leonard 
Doubleday,  Amos 
Doubleday,  Cyrus 
Doubleday,  Elisha 
Doubleday,  Gerry 
Doubleday,  Joseph 
Doubleday,  Joseph  E. 
Doubleday,  Lucius 
Doubleday,  N.  H. 


Doubleday,  P.  and  O.  S. 
Dustin,  Charles 

Ellis,  Asa,  F. 

Farnsworth,  John  W. 
Fisher,  Larned 
Flagg,  Joshua 
Flurity,  Edward 
Foster,  E.  W. 

Gibbs,  George  H. 

Gibbs,  Solomon 
Gibbs,  William 
Gleason,  A.  W. 

Gleason,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Gleason,  Charles  A. 
Gleason,  Charles  F. 
Gleason,  Henry 
Goodman,  Allen 
Goodman,  Allen  W. 
Goodman,  Edwin 
Goodman,  Eleazar 
Goodman,  J.  W. 
Goodman,  W.  E. 
Goodnow,  Isaac 
Goodnow,  W.  W. 

Grout,  F.  E. 

Grover,  John  N. 
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Hale,  Dexter 
Hale,  Lorenzo 
Hale,  Otis  F. 

Hale,  Warren 
Haskins,  Henry 
Haskins,  Thomas 
Hilman,  Marshal  J. 
Hilman,  Stephen 
Hor,  Calvin 

Johnson,  A. 

Johnson,  Cyrus 
Johnson,  Henry  W. 
Johnson,  Joel 
Johnson,  Lindsey 
Johnson,  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  N.  L. 

Johnson,  Nathan  S. 
Johnson,  Ranclure 
Johnson,  Seth 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Seth 
Johnson,  Silas  N. 
Johnson,  T.  W. 

Keep,  Rev.  John 
Kent,  Allen  V. 

Knapp,  George  W. 
Knight,  William  J. 

Lindsey,  Daniel 
Lindsey,  Marshall  L. 
Lindsey,  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Lindsey,  Silas  F. 
Lincoln,  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  Sylvester 
Lincoln,  William  B. 

Mongun,  Joseph  W. 
Moulton,  S.  P. 


Newton,  Lyman 
Nichols,  T.  D. 
Nye,  A.  J. 

Oakes,  Mercy 
Oakes,  John  P. 
Oakes,  William  G. 
Olds,  Henry 


Parsons,  John  D. 
Peckum,  J.  F. 
Peekham,  Archibald 
Peekham,  Lewis 
Peterson,  Rev.  John 
Pierce,  Appleton 
Potter,  D.  R. 

Priest,  Henry 

Randall,  Charles 
Richards,  A.  F. 
Richardson,  B.  F. 
Richardson,  Charles 
Richardson,  George  H. 
Richardson,  Samuel  H. 
Robbins,  Elmer  C. 
Robbins,  George 
Robbins,  John 
Robbins,  Washington 

Scanlon,  Thomas 
Shattuck,  Abijah 
Sibley,  Reuben 
Simmons,  Job 
Skinner,  Darius 
Skinner,  Otis 
Skinner,  Sardius 
Smith,  Denis 
Smith,  Francis 
Smith,  Simeon  W. 
Smith,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Smith,  William 
Snow,  Reuben  A. 
Spooner,  Amaziah 
Spooner,  George  P. 
Stevens,  Almon 
Stevens,  Cyrus  W. 
Stevens,  George  W. 
Stevens,  James 
Stevens,  Thomas 
Stevens,  William 
Stimpson,  Thomas 
Stimpson,  William 
Stone,  Charles  A. 
Stone,  Daniel 
Stone,  E.  G. 

Stone,  Edward  M. 
Stone,  Forbes 
Stone,  Hosea 
Stone,  James  S. 


Stone,  Jerome  B. 
Stone,  Joseph 
Stone,  Lewis 
Stone,  Paul  M. 

Stone,  Timothy 
Stone,  William 
Streeter,  George  A. 

Tamplin,  Elkanan 
Tamplin,  Henry  0. 
Thayer,  Hosea 
Thayer,  Jack 
Thayer,  Luther 
Thayer,  Rufus 
Thayer,  Samuel  E. 
Thompson,  George  H. 
Thompson,  Mureus 
Tolman,  Dexter 
Tolman,  John  C. 
Tolman,  William 
Tolman,  William  H. 
Town,  Amial  R. 
Town,  B.  F. 

Town,  Cyrell 
Town,  Ichabod 
Town,  Jacob  A. 

Town,  Lyman 
Town,  Onsen 

Upton,  Samuel 

Vose,  Jessie 

Warden,  Gilbert 
Weaver,  Dwight 
Weeks,  Henry 
West,  Orin 
Whipple,  Jacob  S. 
Whitney,  George  M. 
Williams,  Henry 
Williams,  L.  B. 
Williams,  Paul 
Williams,  Seth 
Williams,  Seth  D. 
Witt,  Darius 
Witt,  Justus 
Witt,  Mrs.  Justus 
Witt,  Ira 
Woodard,  Elias 
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TABLE  OF  AGGREGATES 

for  the  Town  of  Dana  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  as  Assessed  May  1,  1861 


Number  of  polls 

204 

Total  tax  on  polls 

$422.48 

Total  value  of  personal  estate 

$58,969.00 

Total  value  of  real  estate 

$171,053.00 

Total  tax  for  state,  county,  town  purposes 

$8,400.00 

Rate  per  cent  of  total  tax 

13  mills 

Total  valuation 

$230,016.00 

Number  of  dwelling  houses 

169 

Number  of  horses 

133 

Number  of  cows 

232 

Number  of  sheep 

169 

Total  acres  of  land  taxed 

10,993 

The  foregoing  list  was  sworn  to  by  Assessors  N.  H.  Doubleday,  Daniel  Stone,  and 
C.  N.  Doane  before  N.  L.  Johnson,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  June  26,  1861,  in  Dana,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


DANA  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF  1886  (Total  Number— 232) 


Akers,  Fred 
Akers,  George  B. 

Akers,  Hannah 
Albee,  E.  A. 

Alderman,  O.  A. 

Aldrich,  Thomas 
Amsden,  Albert 
Amsden,  B.  C. 

Amsden,  Edwin 
Amsden,  Mrs.  Lauriston 

Bailey,  Samuel  B. 

Bates,  Mary  J. 

Bates,  Virgil 
Beauregard,  Joseph 
Blackmer,  D.  C. 
Blackmer,  E.  C. 
Blackmer,  L.  S. 
Bosworth,  H.  W.  B. 
Bristol,  Elias  F. 

Brown,  James  S. 

Brown,  James  S.,  Jr. 
Burnham,  Austin 
Butler,  John  W. 

Carter,  S.  H. 
Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Clark,  William  P. 
Colwell,  Isaac 
Cooley,  Albertus  L. 
Cooley,  A.  W. 


Cooley,  Dwight  W. 
Cooley,  Frank  W. 

Comee,  E.  T. 

Comee,  Ezra 
Crawford,  W.  J. 

Crawford,  W.  J.,  Jr. 

Cross,  Isaac 

Doane,  A.  E. 

Doane,  Albert  E. 

Doane,  A.  W. 

Doane,  C.  N. 

Doane,  George  W. 

Doane,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dorr,  James 
Dorr,  Mrs.  James 
Doubleday,  Mrs.  Abby  E. 
Doubleday,  C.  W. 
Doubleday,  Gerry 
Doubleday,  Hannah 
Doubleday,  J.  E. 
Doubleday,  J.  W. 
Doubleday,  Julia  L. 
Doubleday,  Lewis 
Doubleday,  Lucius 
Doubleday,  Mrs.  Millie 
Doubleday,  R.  N. 
Doubleday,  W.  L. 

Farrar,  S.  F. . 

Fisher,  Edward 


Fisher,  John  D. 

Fisher,  Larned 
Flagg,  Mrs.  Joshua 
Flaherty,  Edward 

Flaherty,  Mrs.  Edward 
Forbes,  C.  W. 

Forbes,  D.  W. 

Foskett,  G.  M. 

Foster,  Fred 
Foster,  Isaac 
Fuller,  Ann 

Gee,  Charles  E. 

Gibbs,  George  H. 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Gibbs,  William  H. 
Gleason,  C.  A. 

Gleason,  George  E. 
Gorham,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Goodman,  C.  E. 
Goodman,  Henry  W. 
Goodman,  Marcus 
Goodman,  O.  H. 
Goodnow,  Edwin 
Goodnow,  L.  O. 
Greenleaf,  Ezra 
Greenleaf,  O.  A. 

Grover,  F.  S. 

Guilford,  Henry 
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Hale,  Lorenzo 
Hale,  Mrs.  Lorenzo 
Hale,  Mrs.  Rosella 
Hanson,  George  R. 
Harsha,  Robert 
Harsha,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hartt,  Edward 
Hartt,  Mrs.  William 
Haskins,  E.  C. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Jefferson 
Holt,  William 
Horr,  J.  E. 

Hunter,  J.  E. 

Jacques,  J.  B. 

Johnson,  Cyrus 
Johnson,  F.  J. 
Johnson,  G.  L. 
Johnson,  Joel 
Johnson,  John 
Johnson,  N.  L. 
Johnson,  Seth 

Reach,  Stephen 
King,  Mrs.  A. 

Knapp,  A.  B. 

Knapp,  M.  T. 

Knight,  Rebecca 

Lemon,  C.  M. 

Lincoln,  J.  D. 

Lincoln,  Levi  T. 
Lincoln,  L.  J. 

Lincoln,  Sylvester 
Lincoln,  William  B. 
Lindsey,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Lindsey,  Dr.  Daniel 
Lindsey,  F.  H. 
Lindsey,  H.  D. 
Lindsey,  S.  F. 

Longley,  H.  C. 

Marcille,  John 
Margison,  Christopher 
Marrisette,  Joseph 
Mason,  E.  L. 

Miller,  Clarence 
Miller,  Clark 
Moran,  Thomas 
Morgan,  J.  W. 

Norcutt,  Eliza 
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Oakes,  C.  B. 

Peckham,  J.  F. 
Pollard,  William 
Powers,  0.  J. 

Randall,  Charles 
Randall,  Lyman 
Recor,  Joseph 
Richards,  A.  W. 
Richards,  D.  L. 
Richards,  E.  H. 
Richardson,  S.  H. 
Robbins,  Washington 

Scott,  Alfred  B. 
Shattuck,  I.  T. 

Shippe,  Jesse 
Simonds,  F.  F. 
Skinner,  A.  H. 
Skinner,  Mrs.  Darius 
Skinner,  Sardius 
Smith,  Francis 
Smith,  Mrs.  Francis 
Smith,  William 
Spooner,  Charles  F. 
Spooner,  Eugene 
Sprague,  E.  G. 
Sprague,  F.  H. 
Stevens,  Arthur  G. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Stevens,  Frank  D. 
Stevens,  Frank  E. 
Stevens,  J.  Henry 
Stevens,  Joseph 
Stevens,  Levi 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Martha 
Stone,  Daniel 
Stone,  Mrs.  Forbes 
Stone,  Fred  M. 

Stone,  G.  W. 

Stone,  Henry  D. 
Stone,  Jerome  C. 
Stone,  J.  S. 

Stone,  Lauriston  C. 
Stone,  Nathan  E. 
Stone,  Timothy 
Stone,  Walter  M. 
Stone,  Warren  A. 
Storer,  H.  E. 

Stowell,  Carl  M. 
Stowell,  John  E. 


Tamlin,  Mary 
Thayer,  Joel  W. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Rufus 
Thayer,  Thomas  L. 
Thayer,  Willard 
Thompson,  J.  E. 
Thompson,  William 
Thrower,  G.  W. 
Thrower,  Richard 
Tolman,  Adeline 
Tolman,  Charles  A. 
Tolman,  Charles  F. 
Tolman,  Mrs.  Dexter 
Tolman,  George 
Tolman,  G.  Herbert 
Tolman,  Henry  L. 
Tolman,  Jennie  L. 
Tolman,  John 
Tolman,  John  C. 
Tolman,  Joshua 
Tolman,  Sally 
Tolman,  S.  D. 
Tolman,  William  H. 
Towne,  Amos  T. 
Towne,  Ariel  R. 
Towne,  Cyril 
Towne,  Orson 
Towne,  Solomon  G. 
Towne,  William 
Tyler,  E.  P. 

Tyler,  Henry  C. 

Upton,  Mary  Ann 

Weeks,  Erastus 
Whipple,  Jacob  S. 
White,  Benjamin 
Whitney,  Frank  J. 
Whitney,  George  M. 
Whitney,  George  W. 
Whitney,  William  G. 
Williams,  E.  E. 
Williams,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Williams,  L.  B. 

Witt,  Albert 
Witt,  Mrs.  Albert 
Witt,  Ira 
Witt,  Stephen 
Wood,  Horace  T. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Liberty 
Woods,  George  E. 

Young,  Charles  C. 
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DANA 

Residents — May  17,  1938  (Total  Number — 77) 

Almquist,  Axel — Theodore  (son) — Carl  (son) 

Almquist,  Carl 

Beales,  Mary 

Bishop,  Henry — Joseph — Ida  (wife) 

Bristol,  Mrs. — Dorothea  (daughter) — Kenneth  (son) — Ashley  (son) 

Brown,  Doctor — Adell  (wife) 

Canuel,  Ernest — Viola  (wife) — 6-7  minor  children 

Carey,  Henry — wife 

Carey,  Jerry 

Carter,  George 

Coolbroth,  Donald — wife 

Cooley, Dwight — Florence  (wife) 

Cooley,  Leslie — Jennibelle  (wife) 

Crawford,  George 

Crawford,  Gerald — Betty  (wife) — Richard  (son) 

Demar,  Frank 
Doane,  Albert — Victoria 

Doane,  Fred — Hattie  (wife) — Helen  (daughter) 

Doubleday,  Charles — :wife 
Doubleday,  Myron — Elvie 

Evans,  Raymond 

Finn,  John  E. — Josephine  (wife) — Josephine  (daughter) 

Flagg,  Herbert — Mary  (wife) 

Golden,  Louis  (nephew  of  Mrs.  Lee  Haskell) 

Goodman,  Henry 

Goodman,  James — Jennie  (wife) 

Hackett,  William — wife 

Hager,  Lester  L. — Marion  (wife) — Wendell  (son) 

Hager,  O.  E. 

Haskell,  Mrs.  Bernice 

Haskell,  Mrs.  Lee 

Haskins,  Harry — Grace  (sister) 

Horan,  Mildred 

Humphrey,  John — Marjorie  (wife) — Charlotte  (daughter) — Faith  (daughter) 

Hunter,  Elizabeth 

Johnson,  Bert — Flora  (wife) 

Larsen,  Robert  J. — Bertha  (wife) — Warren  (son) 

Lash,  Fred — Elizabeth  (wife) 

Leary,  Bertha 
Lezotte,  Trueman 
Lincoln,  Belle 

Marvelle,  Guy — Helen  (wife) 

McArthur,  Mrs.  Margaret 

McIntosh,  Robert — Susan  (wife) — Robert,  Jr.  (son) — Allen  (son) — Phyllis  (daughter) 
Moore,  Walter — Harriett  (wife) — James  (son) — Walter,  Jr.  (son) 
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Oakes,  Grace 

Olsen,  Mrs.  Anthony  (Christine) 

Parcher,  Harold — Grace  (wife) 

Pluff,  Addison — wife — Addison,  Jr.  (son) — daughter 
Pretat,  Miss  Georgianna 
Price,  John — Bertha  (wife) 

Pritet,  Leon — Minnie  (mother) 

Ramsdell,  Sam 

Reed,  George  Berle — Katherine  (wife) — Clesson  (father) 

Rickey,  John 

Schouler,  Guy — Bernice  (wife) 

Shattuck,  Nellie 

Southworth,  George — Grace  (daughter) 

Spooner,  Gene 
Spooner,  James 
Spooner,  Myra 
Steeves,  Helen 
Stone,  Arthur — Pearl 

Stone,  Leon — Emma  J.  (wife) — Louise  (daughter) 

Tandy,  Pete  (grandson  of  Myron  and  Elvie  Doubleday) 

Thayer,  Leroy — Viola  (wife) — Gertrude,  Ruth  and  Donald  (minors) 
Towne,  Ulysses — Bertha  (wife) 

Trask,  Ella 

Trask,  Vivian 

Tyler,  Mrs.  Katherine 

Vaughan,  Clayton — Doris  (wife) 

Wells,  Louis — Katherine  (wife) — of  Boston  (summer  residents) 
White,  Cecil — Helen  (wife) 

White,  Mrs.  Elizabeth — Roger  (son) 

White,  Milton — Ethel  (wife) — 2  minor  children 
Wilde,  Mrs.  Raymond  (Felicia) 

Witt,  Harry — wife 


DANA— LAST  CENSUS 

From  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1940  Tabulation  of  “The 
Population  of  Massachusetts  as  Determined  by  the  16th  Census  of  the 

United  States” 

Dana  is  listed  as  follows: 


Year 

Population 

1910 

736 

191S 

712 

1920 

599 

1925 

657 

1930 

595 

1935 

387 

1940* 

*Taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission,  Chapter  240,  Acts  of  1938. 


PRESCOTT  was  another  of  the  several  fine  hill  towns  in  the  Swift 
River  Valley,  and  was  located  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of 
Hampshire  County.  Its  location  was  one  which  offered  beautiful 
scenery  in  every  direction.  It  was  one  of  the  youngest  towns  in  the 
area,  since  it  was  formed  from  part  of  Pelham  and  part  of  New  Salem, 
and  it  was  also  the  first  of  the  several  valley  communities  to  give  up 
its  entity,  this  taking  place  in  1928. 

The  town,  when  incorporated,  January  28,  1822,  comprised  a  total 
of  12,700  acres,  was  six  miles  in  length  and  four  and  one-half  miles  in 
width.  Today  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land  reached  by  high¬ 
ways  and  three  hundred  acres  of  more  remote  land  are  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Quabbin  Reservoir.  The  soil  was  rocky,  but  yielded  to  cereals 
and  fruit,  as  a  result  of  the  hard  work  of  the  farmers. 

The  town  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  L  and  Russ  Mountain, 
with  a  beautiful  lake  at  the  latter’s  base.  On  the  west,  Rattlesnake 
Mountain  rose  abruptly  three  hundred  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  valley; 
the  hill  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  numerous  snakes  of  that 
classification  were  once  found  in  a  den  below.  The  west  branch  of  the 
Swift  River  joined  the  boundary  line  between  Prescott  and  Pelham. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  town  was  built  on  Prescott  Hill  in  1754, 
but  it  is  recorded  that  school  sessions  were  held  in  a  dwelling  in  1746  at 
Bobbinville.  The  first  stores  in  the  community  were  of  the  trading- 
post  type,  and  the  few  taverns  were  of  the  hewn  lumber  mode,  then  so 
prevalent  in  early  New  England.  The  oldest  house  in  the  community 
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was  the  so-called  Johnson  home,  and  was  so  old  that  no  one  could 
make  a  reasonable  guess  as  to  when  it  was  built.  The  west  and  middle 
branches  of  Swift  River  supplied  water  power  for  the  industries  of  the 
community. 

Prescott  was  generally  bounded  as  follows:  by  New  Salem  on  the 
north,  by  Dana  and  Greenwich  on  the  east,  by  Enfield  on  the  south, 
and  by  Shutesbury  and  Pelham  on  the  west.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
west  branch  of  the  Swift  River  formed  the  boundary  line  between 
Prescott,  Pelham,  and  Shutesbury,  while  the  middle  branch  of  the 
river  flowed  in  the  extreme  east  part  of  the  town. 

Several  smaller  hills  in  addition  to  the  three  mentioned  were  included 
in  the  town’s  area;  they  were  Fish,  Kelley,  Egypt,  and  Pine  hills,  all 
contributing  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  this  little  community.  In  addition 
to  Russ  Pond  in  the  northeast,  there  were  a  few  smaller  ones,  including 
Gibbs  and  Lily  ponds.  Russ  was,  of  course,  the  largest  of  the  group. 


Town  of  Prescott -Historical 

WHILE  Much  of  the  story  of  the  early  settlement  of  Prescott  is 
found  in  the  establishment  of  the  two  towns  of  which  Prescott  was 
an  original  part,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  south  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  taken  from  Pelham  in  1742  when  Pelham  comprised  about 
forty  families  and  when  New  Salem  was  just  receiving  its  first  residents. 
History  records  that  Prescott  was  first  partly  a  parish  of  Pelham,  even 
as  Enfield  was  originally  a  parish  of  Greenwich.  The  latter  community 
was  practically  the  “grand-daddy”  of  all  of  the  towns  of  the  valley,  its 
settlement  dating  back  to  a  1675  grant  from  the  Colonial  Crown. 

The  selection  of  a  name  for  Prescott  carries  with  it  an  interesting 
story,  since  the  residents  of  the  community  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 
name  of  Warren,  and  a  committee  had  been  sent  to  Boston  to  secure 
that  identification,  but  it  happened  to  be  less  than  one  hour  late,  for 
the  Worcester  County  town  had  just  acquired  the  name  which  honored 
the  brave  General  Warren,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  committee  then  agreed  to  accept  the  name  of  Col.  William 
Prescott,  who  commanded  the  American  forces  at  the  Charlestown 
engagement.  Barna  Brigham,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  issued  the  first 
warrant  for  the  original  town  meeting  on  February  18,  1822,  at  the 
request  of  the  following:  Samuel  Henry,  Caleb  Peirce,  Nathan  Felton, 
Abel  Gilbert,  Josiah  Heminway,  Proctore  Peirce,  Charles  Staples, 
Stacy  Lindsey,  Chester  Gray,  Brigham  Mills,  and  Josiah  Hodgkins. 
Josiah  Peirce  was  moderator;  Chester  Gray,  the  town  clerk;  Barna 
Brigham,  Caleb  Peirce,  Nymphas  Stacy,  were  selectmen;  and  Moses 
Gray,  Henry  Haskins,  and  Josiah  Peirce  were  assessors. 
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The  first  child  reported  born  in  Prescott  was  Chauncey  Upton,  with 
David  Lawless,  the  second.  Both  had  descendants  living  in  the  town 
until  shortly  before  the  State  took  over  the  area  for  reservoir  purposes. 
The  first  schoolteachers  were  Caleb  Peirce,  Tristram  Aldrich,  and  Polly 
Smith.  At  a  later  date  there  were  five  schools  in  the  town,  and  in  1878 
the  children  attending  them  numbered  one  hundred,  and  it  cost  five 
hundred  dollars  annually  to  maintain  the  schools  and  teachers. 

The  first  tavern  was  in  the  home  of  a  Dr.  Clark,  and  it  was  operated 
by  John  Atkinson.  Peleg  Canada  operated  the  first  real  store  in  the 
community  in  1790,  or  thirty  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 
town.  The  first  settlers  included  the  three  Conkey  brothers,  who  built 
their  homes  near  Bobbinville.  At  that  time  their  names  were  spelled 
McConkey,  and  William  built  and  operated  the  famous  Conkey’s 
Tavern  near  which  Daniel  Shays  drilled  his  men  prior  to  their  active 
part  in  the  Rebellion  following  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  tavern 
was  located  between  Prescott  Hill  and  Pelham  and  was  erected  in 
1758.  Marks  from  musket  balls  were  noted  on  a  stone  over  the  fireplace 
in  the  tavern  when  the  residue  of  that  structure  was  razed. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Peleg  Aldrich,  Buenos  Eyres,  a  strange 
name  which  recalls  the  name  of  the  Argentine  city  in  South  America. 
Others  included  a  Mr.  Wright  and  his  sons,  Gad  and  Gaius;  Shadrach 
and  Uzziel  Haskins,  as  well  as  the  aforementioned  Nymphas  Stacy. 
Undoubtedly  the  early  parents  of  the  valley  were  avid  Bible  readers  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  such  first  names.  Others  who  inhabited  the 
community  and  whose  descendants  were  prominent  throughout  the 
years  in  the  town  were  the  Berrys,  Crossetts,  and  Mellens,  the  latter 
being  recorded  as  McMullens  in  early  records. 

Of  the  Conkey  brothers,  William,  Alexander,  and  Thomas  settled  in 
Bobbinville,  with  John  making  his  home  on  Prescott  Hill  near  the 
site  on  which  the  Congregational  parsonage  was  later  located.  The 
McMullens  went  to  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  called  Mellen 
Hollow.  The  two  families  were  probably  the  first  to  settle  in  what  later 
became  Prescott;  they  arrived  in  1740.  The  Berrys  came  to  town  in 
I755  from  Deerfield  from  which  place  they  were  forced  out  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  outbreaks  of  Indians.  They  first  went  to  Rutland  but  eventually 
moved  to  Prescott.  Many  of  these  families  emigrated  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  as  did  hundreds  of  other  families  throughout  the  valley. 
The  Crossetts  also  came  from  across  the  seas.  The  Peirce  family  was 
perhaps  the  largest  in  the  area;  its  descendants  were  many  and  most 
of  them  remained  in  Prescott  during  the  town’s  existence.  David 
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Peirce  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  it  is  recorded  that  after 
being  wounded,  he  was  carried  by  men  for  four  days  until  he  reached 
his  home  and  then  expired. 

Caleb  Peirce  was  the  father  of  sixteen  children,  four  girls  and  twelve 
boys.  John  Atchinson  lived  in  Atchinson  Hollow  and  conducted  a 
tavern  for  many  years,  perhaps  the  longest  business  maintained  in  the 
town’s  history.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Hinds  was  one  of  Prescott’s  first  doctors, 
since  he  started  practice  in  1786  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Dr.  Leonard  Hinds.  A  contemporary  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  was  Dr.  Isaac 
Powers,  and  others  to  follow  were  Dr.  Hubbard  Vaughan,  Dr.  George 
Lee,  and  Dr.  David  Hale.  In  the  very  late  years,  physicians  from  New 
Salem  and  other  communities  took  care  of  the  ill  in  Prescott. 

Peleg  Aldrich  was  later  to  become  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and  E.  A.  Thomas  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
His  brother,  Rev.  Chauncey  B.  was  a  pastor  in  a  Vermont  church. 
Of  interest  in  this  historical  record  of  Prescott  was  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  between  the  residents  of  the  north  and  south  sections  of  Pres¬ 
cott  as  to  the  location  of  a  town  house. 

In  1826,  it  was  voted  to  hold  one-half  of  the  annual  sessions  in  the 
hall  of  Atchinson’s  tavern.  A  committee  of  nonresidents  was  then 
named  to  find  the  actual  center  of  the  town.  The  group  selected  a 
site  on  Rounceville  Peirce’s  land,  near  the  road  which  led  by  Moses 
Gray’s  property,  which  was  formerly  between  New  Salem  and  Pelham, 
and  the  committee  decided  that  that  was  the  proper  place  to  erect  a 
building  for  such  meetings.  However,  their  report  was  not  approved; 
and  finally,  in  1838,  another  site  was  selected.  The  town  house  was 
built  and  remained  standing  until  the  town’s  end.  Eight  years  later 
Mr.  Atchinson  presented  a  hearse-house  to  the  town.  In  1863,  Euclid 
Owen  sold  his  home  to  Prescott  for  use  as  a  poorhouse.  The  latter 
institution  however  proved  to  be  an  unprofitable  investment  because 
of  the  few  paupers  in  Prescott.  The  farm  was  closed  and  the  handful  of 
poor  were  boarded  out  among  families  at  a  substantial  saving. 

While  town  and  state  records  include  the  listing  of  most  principal 
town  officials  from  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  community,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  list  only  the  names  of  the  selectmen  and 
others  who  served  from  1900  until  the  end  of  the  town’s  existence: 

1900,  W.  M.  Waugh,  Silas  Whitaker  and  H.  M.  Haskins  were  the  selectmen 
(the  reader  will  note  that  there  were  comparatively  few  changes  in  the  roster 
of  selectmen  of  Prescott  until  the  town  ceased  as  an  entity);  1901,  the  same 
trio;  1902,  the  same;  1903,  Henry  F.  Drury  served  part  of  a  term  in  place  of 
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Mr.  Waugh;  1904,  Waugh,  Haskins,  Whitaker;  1905,  Waldo  H.  Peirce, 
Whitaker  and  Harry  W.  Abbott;  1906,  same;  1907,  Peirce,  Waugh  and 
Charles  H.  Grout;  1908-12,  same;  1913,  Waugh,  Frank  R.  Allen,  Fred  W. 
Doubleday;  1914,  same;  1915-19,  Waugh,  Allen,  Ellis  A.  Thayer;  1920, 
Waugh,  Thayer,  Fred  W.  Doubleday;  1921-25,  same;  1926-27,  Waugh, 
Doubleday  and  Harrison  D.  Peirce. 

In  1928,  the  town  government  actually  ceased,  with  Walter  Waugh 
serving  as  agent  for  the  State,  through  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply 
Commission  until  1938.  Clarence  C.  Fuller  was  town  clerk  from  1909 
to  1919  when  Frank  R.  Allen  took  the  post.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Fannie  Mitchell,  who  served  from  1920  to  1928.  At  the  end  of  her 
term,  Celia  E.  Doubleday  served  as  acting  clerk  of  the  community  on 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  until  1938.  It  is  noted  that 
Fred  N.  Peirce  made  a  remarkable  record  by  holding  the  town  clerk’s 
office  for  forty  years,  from  1869  to  1909,  when  he  resigned.  During  that 
span  of  years  he  missed  but  one  meeting.  Mr.  Peirce  also  was  town 
treasurer,  school  committee  member,  and  held  other  offices  as  well  as 
the  title  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  last  two  state  representatives 
of  Prescott  were  Joseph  M.  Harrington,  1897,  and  Waldo  Peirce, 
1909-10. 


Town  of  Prescott- Landmarks 


ONE  Would  have  to  travel  a  long  way  through  the  depth  of  the 
Quabbin  waters  to  locate  a  specific  landmark  in  the  area  where 
the  inhabitants  of  Prescott  once  lived.  True,  there  are  the  hills  and 
dales  of  some  of  the  territory  where  the  town  was  located.  The  town 
is  not  completely  inundated,  but  what  is  not,  is  now  nothing  more  than 
watershed  sections  or  else  vast  expanses  of  water  where  once  brooks 
and  rivers  ran.  Some  few  miles  of  land,  in  addition,  have  been  once 
more  restored  to  the  two  communities  from  whence  Prescott  originally 
sprung,  New  Salem  and  Pelham. 

But  a  Prescottite  would  today  require  a  score  of  engineer’s  instru¬ 
ments  to  even  closely  disclose  where  any  building  once  stood.  For  the 
residents  of  this  community  were  the  first  to  give  in  to  the  inescapable 
loss  of  their  land  to  the  great  Quabbin  Reservoir.  It  was  early  known 
that  the  town  would  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  the  towns¬ 
people  agreed  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  wage  what  they 
knew  would  be  a  losing  battle.  As  a  consequence  the  evacuation  started 
almost  before  the  death  sentence  was  uttered.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
town  meeting  of  1927  when  but  a  handful  of  voters  met  in  what  was  to 
be  the  final  annual  meeting  of  the  town. 

The  few  residents  of  the  south  section  of  the  then  sparsely  settled 
community  expressed  opposition  to  giving  up  their  charter.  But  the 
larger  number  in  the  northern  area  were  insistent  that  it  was  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy  to  fight  the  definite  end  of  the  township.  The  State 
had  suggested  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Commission  operate 
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what  little  town  business  there  remained  until  the  seizing  of  property 
was  completed,  and  that  was  decided  on  as  the  only  solution  and  so 
voted.  Thus,  we  see  the  start  of  the  exodus  which  was  to  be  the  policy 
of  all  of  the  other  communities  in  the  valley  which  gave  way  to  Quabbin 
Reservoir. 

So,  rather  than  to  tell  of  the  razing  or  removal  of  the  individual 
properties  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  town  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  State,  we  prefer  to  describe  some  of  the  land¬ 
marks  which  were  of  prominence  in  the  busier  and  more  progressive 
years  of  the  lost  town.  There  were  the  early  stores  of  Stacy  Lindsey, 
the  later  owners  of  which  were  Joseph  Hodgkins,  W.  E.  Johnson,  and 
Liberty  Crossett;  also  there  was  the  store  near  the  Common  owned  for 
a  time  by  Warren  Whipple  and  later  by  George  Hunter,  and  toward 
the  latter  years  of  the  town  by  C.  C.  Fuller.  The  store  of  Elbridge 
Shaw  was  located  at  North  Prescott  and  was  variously  owned  by 
Alpheus  Thomas,  Thomas  &  Partridge,  Frank  Sampson,  and  L.  K. 
Baker.  This  was  destroyed  twice  by  fire  but  rebuilt  each  time.  Warren 
Whipple’s  other  store  was  sold  to  Frank  Currier  in  1905,  was  later 
owned  up  to  1922  by  Charles  Wheeler. 

Another  early  storekeeper  was  Horace  Hunt,  who  built  near  what 
was  later  the  Earl  Whitaker  farm.  Hunt  continued  in  business  for 
thirty-two  years.  Allen  Beaman  opened  a  store  in  Aldrich  Hall,  and 
afterwards  in  Grange  Hall  at  the  Hollow.  Hill,  Richardson,  Adams, 
Aldrich,  Shaw,  and  Peirce  were  other  owners  of  the  same  business. 

One  of  the  early  landmarks  of  Prescott  was  the  town  house,  which 
was  sold  in  1932  to  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  of  New  York  City.  The 
building  was  carefully  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  its  original  form  in 
the  rear  of  the  summer  home  of  the  Woolsey  family  in  Petersham,  and 
used  by  the  justice  as  his  law  office.  The  judge  frequently  styled  it  as 
his  “country  courthouse.”  Although  Judge  Woolsey  died  in  1947,  his 
family  continues  to  live  in  Petersham  in  a  lovely  home,  almost  directly 
across  the  highway  from  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church,  and  the  old  town 
house  is  kept  in  excellent  repair.  We  visited  the  place  in  the  spring  of 

I95°* 

Taverns  or  inns  located  in  the  Prescott  of  years  ago  included  Con- 
key’s  of  Shays’  Rebellion  fame,  but  this  has  been  covered  in  a  previous 
article.  Capt.  Jacob  Sampson  and  Nathan  Felton  conducted  similar 
hostelries  as  did  Nehemiah  Hinds  and  Charles  Scott,  Joseph  Warren 
and  Noble  Weeks.  The  John  Atkinson  tavern  in  Atkinson’s  Hollow 
has  also  been  previously  mentioned  in  this  book. 
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A  cheese  factory  once  was  in  operation  on  Prescott  Hill  in  what  was 
originally  the  east  parish  of  Pelham.  A  half  score  of  grist  and  lumber 
mills  were  conducted  in  the  town,  and  a  carriage  shop  was  operated 
in  the  village.  Much  of  this  data  will  appear  in  the  industrial  section 
of  the  town’s  history. 

Thus,  insofar  as  landmarks  of  Prescott  are  concerned,  we  learn  from 
visits  to  either  the  historical  societies  or  to  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
deceased  of  Prescott,  or  to  the  few  places  at  which  are  now  located  a 
few  of  the  buildings  of  little  Prescott,  that  landmarks  in  a  water- 
covered  area  are  pretty  nearly  obliterated.  Little  remains  but  memory, 
and  even  memory  is  a  fleeting  thing,  particularly  to  today’s  generation, 
who  seem  to  be  able  to  forget  the  days  of  their  forefathers  in  the  busy 
existence  a  world  such  as  ours  demands.  The  only  consolation  remain¬ 
ing  to  the  older  generation  consists  of  recalling  to  mind  the  beautiful 
poem,  which  begins  “How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  when  fond  recollection  recalls  them  to  view.” 
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GOLDEN  Rule  Grange  No.  52  of  Prescott,  was  organized  April 
24,  1874,  by  Deputy  Hurd  of  Hadley,  and  was  the  oldest 
Grange  in  the  Swift  River  Valley.  It  had  thirty-seven  charter  members 
with  Alson  Scott  as  the  first  Master,  and  Fred  N.  Peirce  as  Secretary. 
It  was  reorganized  twice,  the  last  time  on  March  28,  1907  by  Carlton 
D.  Richardson.  It  had  an  active  career  thereafter  until  it  yielded  its 
charter  in  1927.  At  that  time  the  membership  was  eighty-one.  For 
many  years  a  Grange  store  for  community  buying  was  conducted,  and 
much  assistance  was  provided  needy  families  from  the  profits.  The 
Grange  oyster  suppers  were  a  well-known  treat. 

Old  Home  Days  grew  out  of  the  annual  field  day  of  the  Grange.  In 
r93 5,  according  to  the  record,  which  possibly  should  be  dated  1925, 
since  the  town  went  out  of  existence  in  1927,  Old  Home  Day  was  ob¬ 
served  at  the  Joseph  Shaw  place  in  Prescott.  Many  came  from  extreme 
distances  to  be  present.  They  had  purchased  new  homes  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  the  Brookfields.  The  attendance  exceeded  one  hundred. 

The  Prescott  Historical  Society  was  organized  at  a  gathering  held 
in  1933  at  Atkinson  Hollow  with  forty  members  present.  It  was  voted 
to  join  New  Salem’s  invitation  to  combine  with  the  latter  group  in  a 
new  building  located  in  New  Salem  Center.  The  plans  for  the  new 
structure  were  loaned  by  Doctor  Thompson  of  Fitchburg,  president  of 
the  New  Salem  Society.  At  the  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  president,  Harrison  Peirce  of  Greenwich  Village;  Edgar  Wood 
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of  Athol,  vice-president;  Henry  White  of  Orange,  secretary;  Jennie 
Shaw,  of  Athol,  treasurer;  Lillie  B.  Coolidge  of  New  Salem,  historian. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  took  place,  August  1,  1936,  in  the  Joseph 
Skinner  Museum  at  South  Hadley.  The  building  was  the  former 
Prescott  Congregational  Church,  which  was  moved  to  South  Hadley 
after  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Skinner.  Howard  Hubbard  was  curator 
and  displayed  to  the  members  an  excellent  collection  of  Prescott  lore. 
It  included  Indian  relics,  beadwork,  and  seven  hundred  arrowheads. 
Cabinets  contained  stones,  minerals,  pottery,  pewter,  firearms,  books, 
papers,  tin  coach  horns,  musical  instruments,  and  many  other  articles. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  former  church  was  filled  from  basement  to 
choir  loft  with  relics  of  old  and  recent  vintage  for  the  edification  of  the 
Historical  Society  group.  The  old  horsesheds  contained  many  old 
vehicles  including  a  sleigh  with  the  numerals,  1755,  painted  on  it. 

Within  the  building  was  a  vast  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  all  native 
to  the  Prescott  area.  The  building  had  been  converted  to  resemble  a 
colonial  schoolhouse.  Mr.  Skinner  personally  greeted  the  society 
members  at  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  society.  The  new  officers  were: 
president,  Lester  M.  Lincoln;  vice-president,  Ruby  B.  White;  secretary, 
Henry  A.  White;  treasurer,  Jennie  L.  Shaw;  historian,  Lillie  B.  Cool¬ 
idge;  executive  committee,  Miss  Coolidge,  Ellen  A.  Coolidge,  and  Ruby 
White.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Coolidge  in  North  New  Salem. 

The  August  7,  1937  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  was  held  in  the 
Coolidge  home  in  North  New  Salem.  A  basket  picnic  took  place.  The 
members  voted  to  incorporate,  and  the  elected  officers  for  the  year 
included  Mr.  Lincoln  as  president;  Harold  Patterson  of  Barre  as  vice- 
president;  Henry  White  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  Ruby  White  was 
named  treasurer.  Lillie  Coolidge  continued  as  historian  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  with  Ruby  White  and  Ellen 
Coolidge  as  members.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an  early  meeting  when 
the  application  for  a  charter  was  signed.  The  charter  was  received  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  July  7,  1938.  The  matter  of  affiliating  with  the 
New  Salem  Historical  Society  was  taken  up  but  not  agreed  to  since 
the  New  Salem  organization  declined  to  change  the  name  to  the  New 
Salem  and  Prescott  Historical  Society. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Hunt’s  Grove,  August  6, 
1938,  and  the  officers  elected  were:  president,  Lester  Lincoln,  Athol; 
vice-president,  Herbert  W.  Foote  of  Canton;  secretary  and  clerk, 
Henry  B.  White;  treasurer,  Ruby  White;  historian,  Lillie  Coolidge. 
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Directors  chosen  were:  Franklin  A.  Peirce  of  Middleboro;  Bertha  C. 
Peirce  of  Montague;  and  Ellen  A.  Coolidge,  for  three,  two  and  one 
years  respectively.  A  number  of  new  members  were  accepted. 

The  1939  gathering  was  in  the  North  Prescott  Methodist  Church 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  attendance.  A  basket  lunch  followed  the 
brief  business  session,  and  all  of  the  previous  year’s  officers  were  re¬ 
elected.  The  ninth  annual  meeting  also  took  place  in  the  same  church. 
Incidently,  the  edifice  was  located  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  Quabbin  line  which  is  devoted  to  reservoir  and  watershed 
purposes.  The  1941  meeting  took  place  in  the  church,  and  it  was  then 
decided  the  building  could  be  purchased  at  a  most  reasonable  price, 
and  should  be  removed  to  another  location. 

The  matter  was  under  discussion  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
eventually,  the  old  church  building,  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  in 
age,  was  bought  and  razed,  and  in  1949,  in  early  April,  was  moved  and 
rebuilt,  as  close  to  its  original  lines  as  possible,  in  Orange.  On  August  5, 
the  dedication  of  the  home  of  the  Prescott  Historical  Society  took 
place.  The  building  was  literally  filled  with  antiques  from  all  over  the 
valley,  but  especially  from  Prescott.  Rev.  Olaf  J.  Anderson,  former 
pastor  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  Orange  Methodist  Church,  was 
the  main  speaker. 

An  entertainment  followed  the  exercises,  and  the  election  of  officers 
was  held.  Thus,  the  many  years’  struggle  to  find  a  place  which  would 
properly  house  the  beloved  antiques  of  the  Prescotts  was  fruitful,  and 
the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  can  be  well  congratulated  for 
their  patience  and  their  determination.  Regular  meetings  and  frequent 
special  programs  are  now  held  in  the  remodeled  structure. 


Town  of  Prescott  -Celebrations 


THE  Centennial  of  Prescott  on  August  25,  1922,  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  Old  Home  Day.  Although  the 
actual  date  of  the  Centennial  was  on  the  previous  January  28,  it  was 
not  uncommon  in  many  of  the  valley  communities  in  those  days  to 
move  such  a  date  to  a  time  later  on  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  to  take 
advantage  of  better  weather  and  more  bountiful  crops.  Such  events 
were  days  of  feasting  as  well  as  reunions,  and  plentiful  and  well  supplied 
larders  made  for  less  expense  all  around.  And  who  would  want  the 
older  folks  out  on  a  midwinter  day  to  observe  such  celebrations  anyway? 

The  big  day  opened  rather  inauspiciously  with  what  looked  like  an 
all-day  rain,  but  fortunately  the  heavy  clouds  broke  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  program  started,  and  excellent  weather  prevailed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening.  The  historical  spot  of  Atkinson  Hollow 
was  selected  for  the  celebration,  since  the  site  was  about  equidistant 
from  both  Prescott  and  North  Prescott.  As  the  Grange  building  was 
located  in  the  hollow,  cooking  and  dining  conveniences,  which  were 
lacking  elsewhere  in  the  town,  were  available.  A  large  banner  bearing 
the  words,  “Welcome — Old  Home  Day — 1822-1922 — Anniversary,” 
was  flung  across  the  highway  from  Grange  Hall. 

Seats  were  provided  for  everybody  under  the  trees  for  the  outdoor 
program.  The  Petersham  Band  was  present  and  played  throughout 
much  of  the  day.  Howard  I.  Shaw,  president  of  the  Old  Home  Day 
Association,  officiated.  An  article  in  the  Athol  Transcript  carried  the 
note  that  “Mr.  Shaw  performed  his  duties  with  fine  tact  and  judgment, 
and  the  crowd  listened  attentively  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of 
the  exercises.” 

Rev.  Perry  Marshall  of  New  Salem  delivered  an  eloquent  address. 
He  pictured  the  vastness  of  the  Universe,  and  defined  explicitly  the 
mission  of  small  towns  such  as  Prescott.  He  described  the  huge  strides 
in  industry,  business  and  education  in  the  world,  but  added  that 
Prescott  was  still  a  habitation  of  the  Almighty.  He  stated  it  was  “His 
home,  a  part  of  the  Great  Home  which  fills  the  immensity  of  space,  and 
it  is  your  home,”  referring  to  his  listeners. 

Attorney  Vaughan  was  the  next  speaker  and  he  urged  the  citizens  to 
“take  up  the  torch  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  in  war,  to  rebuild  the  stone 
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walls  of  their  grandfathers,  to  till  the  soil  and  make  the  town  prosper, 
despite  the  pending  issue  of  the  Swift  River  project.”  “You  are  no 
doubt  wondering  about  this  big  dam  at  Enfield,”  he  continued.  He 
insisted  he  was  not  a  politician,  but  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  the  project 
was  politically  inspired.  He  spoke  dramatically  of  the  old  days  when 
fathers  did  not  say  to  their  sons,  “Get  the  Money.”  He  added  they 
could  get  the  money  honestly,  if  they  would,  but  to  look  for  home  and 
character  first.  His  general  topic  was  taken  from  the  Stone  Walls  of 
Prescott ,  very  probably  a  book  of  that  title,  and  it  was  stated  that  he 
made  the  old  landmarks  talk  with  vigor. 

Bernard  Peirce,  also  of  Worcester,  a  native  of  the  town,  said  his 
father  and  grandfather  lived  in  Prescott,  and  his  grandfather  was 
present  at  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1822.  He  spoke  of  the  steel 
business  but  lashed  out  at  the  railroads  because  of  their  uncertainty  in 
delivering  both  coal  and  steel.  Former  State  Rep.  J.  F.  Stone  of 
Canton  was  the  final  speaker.  Little  Dorothy  Shaw  delivered  two 
recitations,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Joy  Fewell  of  Greenwich  Village,  two 
readings,  each  referring  to  memories  of  World  War  I.  Mrs.  Grace 
Thayer  Grout  read  a  poem,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Marshall  spoke  in  behalf 
of  Golden  Rule  Grange.  Mrs.  Clara  Whittaker  was  at  the  organ. 

Among  those  present  were  John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield,  candidate 
for  Senator;  Mrs.  Eliza  Gould,  eighty-seven,  the  oldest  person  in  town; 
Lyman  S.  Johnson,  eighty-one;  George  Upton,  eighty-one;  and  Alden 
Webber  of  Orange,  eighty-three.  Mr.  Webber  was  taken  by  carriage 
to  Millington  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Prescott  for  the 
celebration.  Among  the  gathering  were  many  who  had  come  from  as 
far  distant  as  the  West  Coast  to  participate  in  the  reunions. 

Business  by  the  Grange  was  not  neglected  because  of  the  celebration. 
The  officers  elected  on  that  date  were:  president,  Ellis  A.  Thayer,  the 
oldest  native  of  Prescott;  vice-president,  Walter  H.  Waugh,  a  resident 
for  thirty  years;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  Allen,  also  a  native. 
The  names  of  those  also  attending  would  read  like  a  biographical 
chapter  of  this  book.  They  included  Mrs.  Ellis  A.  Thayer,  in  charge  of 
invitations  and  publicity;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Mitchell;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Upton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tinkey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allie 
Barnes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Waugh;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Allen; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Gross,  who  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  town  for  the  occasion. 
This  contains  the  names  of  additional  former  Prescott  persons: 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  and  Miss  Mona  Gallison,  Boston;  Mrs.  Elsie  Marsh,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont;  Blanche  E.  Moore,  Wilmington,  Vermont;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Charles  Weldon,  Springfield;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Aiken,  Newburyport;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Shaw,  Canton;  Mrs.  Kate  White  and  Mrs.  L.  Morley, 
Gardner;  Mrs.  Helen  McGrath,  Oxford;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sturtevant, 
Gardner;  Ethel  Vaughan,  Franklin  Park;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Reed  and  Forrest 
Reed,  Amherst;  Mrs.  M.  Olds,  Ware;  Myrtle  Olds,  Ware;  B.  H.  Peirce, 
Worcester;  Vera  Olmstead,  Worcester;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Stone,  Canton; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Beedle,  Wollaston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Wilkinson,  Leom¬ 
inster;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Vaughan,  Worcester;  Miss  Eliza  Robinson,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Mrs.  M.  B.  James,  Los  Angeles,  California;  H.  S.  Storer  and 
family,  New  York  City;  Herbert  Brown,  Brimfield;  Mrs.  George  Farr,  Meritta 
Farr,  Jean  C.  Muir,  and  John  Farnum,  all  of  Springfield. 

A  feature  of  the  celebration  was  a  neat  ten-page  pamphlet,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Gross  of  Prescott,  in  which  was  recalled  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  Prescott.  The  following  original 
poem  by  Mrs.  Gross,  dated  August,  1922,  formed  the  conclusion  of  the 
booklet : 

Prescott  welcomes  back  her  children,  To  the  old  remembered  places; 
And  her  green  hills,  everlasting,  Seem  like  dear,  familiar  faces. 

And  to  the  ones  who  cannot  come,  That  Duty  calls  elsewhere, 

Her  kindly  greetings  Prescott  sends,  Wherever  they  may  fare. 

Here,  when  evening  shadows  gather,  And  our  work  is  nearly  done, 

May  we  rest,  with  loosened  sandals,  At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  costs  of  the  celebration  were  borne  by  the  Old  Flome  Day  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Grange.  A  crowd  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  couples 
attended  the  dance  and  $123  was  collected  in  receipts.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  parties  ever  held  in  the  town.  The  Transcript  reporter 
counted  one  hundred  and  thirty  automobiles  on  the  grounds,  many  of 
them  “handsome  rigs.”  And  that  concludes  the  Athol  newspaper’s 
report  of  the  Prescott  Centennial  of  1922. 


Town  of  Prescott— Religion 


THE  Inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  town  were  affiliated 
with  the  Established  Church  at  Pelham  Heights,  while  those  in 
the  north  section  worshipped  with  the  New  Salem  Church.  The  great 
distance  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  travel,  however,  decided 
the  residents  to  incorporate  a  parish  in  the  east  portion  of  Pelham, 
which  was  actually  to  be  part  of  the  town  of  Prescott  forty  years  or 
less  later. 

A  meetinghouse  was  erected  but  the  records  of  the  parish  are 
extremely  meager.  The  articles  of  faith  were  signed  by  Moses  Gray, 
John  Lindsey,  Aaron  Gray,  Patrick  McMullen,  Daniel  Gray,  John 
Hamilton,  Alexander  and  William  Berry,  James,  John  and  Thomas 
McMullen.  Others  to  sign  later  were  Isaac  Baker,  Jeremiah  and  Joel 
Gray,  William  and  James  Lindsey,  Israel  Crossett  and  their  families. 

The  first  regular  minister  was  Rev.  Matthias  Cazier,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  in  1785.  But  trouble  appeared  on  the 
day  of  his  installation.  His  appointment  was  protested  by  four  of  the 
Conkeys,  William,  Minonder,  Thomas  and  Joel,  as  well  as  by  William 
Cowan,  Joseph  Aiken,  Daniel  Gray,  and  Samuel  Sloan.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  assigned  as  reasons  for  their  objections,  “want  of  acquaintance, 
difference  of  religious  sentiment,  and  lordly  ways.”  Reverend  Cazier 
was  in  for  a  rough  time,  for  some  time  later  other  charges  of  profanity 
and  untruthfulness  were  added  to  the  first  complaints.  The  minister 
was  alleged  to  have  declared,  “0  Lord,  damn  such  damnable  doctrines.” 
The  profane  gentleman  was  summarily  dismissed  by  council  March 
14,  1798,  following  four  tumultuous  years  in  the  pulpit. 
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Rev.  Sebastian  C.  Cabot,  a  Dartmouth  graduate  this  time,  was  the 
second  minister,  but  the  records  fail  to  state  whether  his  stay  was  brief 
or  lengthy.  From  that  time  on  the  church  was  inactive  and  was  not 
revived  until  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  or  rather  until  a  few  years 
after  the  incorporation.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown  of  Brimfield  was  the 
next  minister,  and  whether  or  not  the  fact  he  was  a  Yale  graduate 
accounted  for  it,  he  remained  in  charge  until  1835,  a  term  of  nearly 
seven  years  until  he  too  received  a  dismissal  from  the  council.  His 
dismissal,  however,  was  not  of  the  type  used  in  the  case  of  Reverend 
Cazier;  dismissal  in  early  church  days  in  New  England  was  the  official 
method  used  when  a  pastor  was  called  elsewhere  to  larger  churches. 

Rev.  Job  Cushman  served  four  years;  Rev.  Francis  Wood,  a  similar 
term,  and  the  pulpit  remained  vacant  for  another  few  years.  Rev. 
Solomon  Gilbert  arrived  in  1853  and  resigned  the  following  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Bancroft,  who  served  for  seventeen 
years  until  his  death,  following  a  lengthy,  faithful,  and  popular 
ministry.  Rev.  T.  S.  Norton  preached  regularly  from  1875  and  periodi¬ 
cally  throughout  some  of  the  latter  years  of  the  church.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  dropped  to  forty-nine  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
work,  and  L.  S.  Johnson  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  Baptists  formed  a  society  in  1772  and  built  a  church  on  a  site 
opposite  “cemetery  hill.”  This  was  in  the  north  section  of  the  town. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  church  was  moved  to  New  Salem,  was  razed  in 
1835,  and  the  New  Baptist  Church  was  built.  In  1876,  the  church 
went  out  of  existence,  and  the  property  was  converted  into  business 
use.  The  ministers  were: 

Ebenezer  Smith,  Samuel  Bigelow,  Josiah  Orcutt,  Joel  Butler,  Paul  Davis, 
Calvin  Orcutt,  Asa  Niles,  Stephen  Nelson,  Thomas  Rand,  a  Reverend  Dwyer, 
George  Daland,  John  Shepardson,  Alden  Eggleston,  Elijah  Fish,  Reverend 
Baker,  and  the  last  pastor,  William  A.  Worthington. 

The  Methodist  Society  was  formed  in  1829  and  worshipped  in  New 
Salem.  The  United  Brethren  formed  a  society  in  1856  and  met  in  the 
meetinghouse  built  by  Jason  Powers.  The  church  flourished  until 
1866.  D.  S.  Caldwell  and  a  Mr.  Briggs  were  the  preachers.  One  of  the 
features  of  this  United  Brethren  church  was  the  fact  it  was  the  only 
church  in  the  valley  constructed  of  brick.  It  was  called  “The  Old 
Brick  Meeting  House.”  In  1895,  the  building  collapsed,  and  the  bricks 
were  sold,  as  the  society  had  long  since  gone  out  of  existence. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Methodist  Church  took  place 
September  19,  1937,  long  after  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
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Prescott  had  moved  away  and  after  the  parishioners  from  the  com¬ 
munity  had  joined  similar  or  other  denominations  elsewhere.  The 
church  was  located  less  than  ten  feet  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
town  and  was  in  New  Salem.  The  little  structure  was  filled  to  capacity 
for  the  observance. 

Several  former  parishioners  spoke  and  letters  were  read  from  others. 
Doctor  Fisher  of  Yale,  a  former  pastor,  delivered  an  address,  and 
William  G.  Lord  gave  an  historical  talk.  Rev.  George  A.  Martin  of 
Springfield,  District  Superintendent,  delivered  the  sermon.  Miss 
Mary  Vaughan  responded  on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  Rev.  O.  J. 
Anderson  also  spoke  and  Rev.  William  P.  Barton,  former  pastor  of 
New  Salem  Congregational  Church,  said  the  closing  prayer.  Following 
a  luncheon  served  by  the  Ladies  Aid  Society,  the  choir  sang,  attired  in 
old-fashioned  costumes. 

Mr.  Lord  told  the  gathering  that  the  first  church  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  North  Prescott  was  the  New  Salem  Baptist  Church,  which 
was  organized  in  1772  and  disbanded  in  1876.  The  site  was  atop  Fiske 
Hill.  The  edifice  was  razed  in  1800  and  moved  sixty  rods  north  of  the 
hamlet.  In  1834,  it  was  taken  down  again  and  rebuilt  on  the  county 
line.  Another  moving  took  place  in  1876,  when  it  was  located  in 
Prescott  and  thereafter  used  as  a  store  and  post  office,  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

He  related  that  the  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  1837  but  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  resulted  in  an  exodus  from  the  area  toward  the 
section  where  transportation  was  provided,  fifteen  families  of  the 
group  moving  to  Athol  at  the  time.  Nevertheless,  the  church  acquired 
a  parsonage  in  i860  which  it  maintained  for  sixty  years.  In  1903,  the 
building  was  renovated  and  eleven  memorial  windows  installed.  It  was 
rededicated  in  1904.  During  April  1937,  the  church  was  struck  by 
lightning,  necessitating  major  repairs. 

Reverend  Mr.  Lord  referred  in  his  talk  to  the  death  sentence  passed 
on  the  entire  community  by  Metropolitan  Boston  which  was  seeking 
an  enlarged  water  supply.  “There  seems  to  be  no  future  for  an  active 
church  here,  but  a  few  faithful  souls  still  cherish  this  house  with  its 
hallowed  memories  of  a  full  century,”  he  concluded. 

In  1949,  however,  the  Prescott  Historical  Society  purchased  the 
building  from  the  State  for  five  dollars,  and  it  was  moved  and  restored 
in  a  location  on  Main  Street  in  Orange.  It  was  named  the  Historical 
Building,  and  is  being  used  as  a  museum.  The  new  memorial  windows 
were  donated  to  the  society  by  the  Prescott  Methodist  Society,  and 
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the  building  is  now  being  modernized  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of 
exhibits  of  Prescottites  to  serve  as  a  lasting  memorial  for  their  benefit. 

Presbyterian  Church  records  have  been  located  which  tell  of  the 
final  days  of  the  Old  Established  Church,  which  was  later  described  as 
the  Prescott  Congregational  Church.  This  structure  was  built  by 
funds  pledged  by  stockholders,  members  of  the  parish,  who  bought  as 
much  stock  as  their  individual  means  would  permit.  The  church  was 
in  constant  use  until  1928  when  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  E.  Smith,  moved 
away.  At  that  time  most  of  the  parishioners  had  moved  elsewhere,  and 
the  building  was  purchased  by  the  State. 

Fifteen  years  prior  to  that  date  the  building  was  raised  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  basement,  and  a  heater  was  installed,  a  kitchen  and 
social  hall  built,  the  upper  floors  were  refinished  and  the  exterior  and 
interior  were  painted.  In  1930,  the  building  was  taken  down  and  moved 
to  Hadley  where  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  and  restored  to  its  original 
design.  The  bell  in  the  church  accompanied  the  rest  of  the  structure  to 
South  Hadley.  John  Skinner  of  Holyoke  was  the  purchaser,  and  he 
re-erected  the  building  as  a  museum. 
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Charles  J.  Abbott  was  born  and  lived  all  his  life  on  the  Abbott  homestead,  having 
built  the  new  home  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Abbott  and  the  last  one  of  a  large 
family.  His  home  place  was  considered,  at  one  time,  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  town.  It 
was  sold  later  by  his  niece  to  the  Snow  family,  and  eventually  by  them  to  the  Metropolitan 
District  Water  Supply  Commission. 

He  was  prominent  in  town  affairs,  holding  many  positions  of  trust;  was  a  writer  and 
correspondent  for  newspapers;  and  had  a  keen  ear  for  music,  composing  some  himself.  He 
was  never  married,  and  at  his  death  left  only  nieces  and  nephews.  Years  before  the  state 
legislature  passed  the  act  to  take  over  the  Swift  River  Valley  towns  for  the  Quabbin  Reser¬ 
voir,  and  during  the  discussions  being  waged  among  the  people  of  those  towns,  Mr.  Abbott, 
who  was  very  much  against  the  project,  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  The  Athol  Transcript. 
It  is  believed  that  the  worry  over  the  loss  of  his  home  was  the  real  cause  of  his  death  which 
occurred  June  io,  1921,  two  months  after  he  wrote  the  article. 

James  Mason  Aiken  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lucinda  Pauli  Aiken  and  was  born 
in  Prescott  in  1834.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  but  he  managed 
to  acquire  sufficient  schooling  in  his  young  manhood  to  teach  school.  He  also  worked  in  his 
brother’s  market  in  West  Brookfield  during  the  summer  months.  He  later  engaged  in  the 
photography  business  and  traveled  the  several  communities  in  Franklin  and  Hampshire 
counties.  He  later  settled  in  Ware.  Failing  health  decided  him  to  quit  his  travels,  and  in 
1893  he  purchased  the  Gilbert  place  in  Prescott,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  farming. 

He  married  Levina  Gilbert  in  1865.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Republican  town  committee.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Prescott  school  com¬ 
mittee  and  as  a  library  trustee.  Mr.  Aiken  died  in  1909  and  was  survived  by  three  children: 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Wendemuth,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Upton  and  Frank  B.  Aiken,  all  of  Prescott;  and  two 
brothers,  Benjamin  P.  Aiken  of  West  Brookfield,  and  J.  Fred  Aiken  of  Greenfield. 

Roswell  H.  Allen  was  one  of  Prescott’s  best  known  and  most  prosperous  farmers.  He 
died  in  1903  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  spent  most  of  his  lifetime  in  the  valley  town. 
Air.  Allen  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  was  Sarah  Hyde,  whom  he  wed  in  1847  and  who 
died  in  1861.  His  second  wife  was  Alalinda  Shaw.  He  left  a  daughter,  Delia,  and  two  sons, 
Frank  and  George,  both  of  Glencoe,  Minnesota. 
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Arthur  O.  Barrows  was  born  in  1885,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Barrows  of 
North  Prescott.  He  graduated  from  New  Salem  Academy  in  1902,  later  working  in  North 
Dana  and  Hadley.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mittineague  Methodist  Church,  was  secretary 
of  the  official  board,  was  past  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  served  as  its  treas¬ 
urer  for  several  years. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Company,  and  was  given  many  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  business.  He  was  a  member  and  former  chaplain  of  Mt.  Orthodox  Lodge  of 
Masons.  Mr.  Barrows  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  West  Springfield  Exchange  Club  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  died  in  West  Springfield,  April  9,  1932,  and  was 
survived  by  his  wife,  Edith  E.  Doubleday  Barrows,  and  by  a  daughter,  Geneva.  Mrs. 
Barrows  was  the  daughter  of  Rollin  N.  Doubleday,  and  a  sister  of  Myron  N.  Doubleday. 

The  Berry  family  settled  in  Prescott  about  the  year  1755,  coming  from  Deerfield,  which 
community  they  were  forced  to  leave  because  of  an  Indian  uprising.  They  had  spent  a 
brief  time  in  Rutland  before  settling  in  Prescott,  on  the  farm  where  Charles  Berry  lived  in 
recent  years.  Charles  was  the  great-great-grandchild  of  the  first  settler,  John  Berry.  Next 
in  line  was  Alexander,  then  John  and  another  John,  the  father  of  Charles,  Henry  L.,  Annie, 
Munroe,  and  Frank.  Their  mother  was  the  former  Louisa  M.  Drury.  The  seventh  generation 
was  represented  by  Lilias  E.  Parent,  the  eighth  by  John  Robinson  Perry. 

Henry  L.  was  born  in  Prescott  in  1863  and  lived  there  all  his  life.  He  was  the  first 
librarian  of  the  town  and  held  the  post  fourteen  years,  resigning  because  of  ill  health.  He 
was  a  constant  attendant  and  member  of  the  Congregational  church  until  his  health  inter¬ 
fered.  Henry  died  in  1909  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  was  survived  by  his  mother,  a  sister, 
Annie,  both  of  Prescott,  and  three  brothers,  Munroe  of  Dana,  Frank  of  Hardwick,  and 
Charles  of  Prescott. 

Frank,  brother  of  Henry,  died  in  Hardwick  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph 
S.  Robinson,  on  September  29,  1949,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Besides  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  he  was  survived  by  two  sons,  John  G.  of  Wheelwright,  and  Kenneth  L.  of  New 
Town,  Pennsylvania,  and  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Twarog  of  Springfield.  A  sister,  Annie 
Berry,  also  survived.  Mr.  Berry  was  a  retired  farmer. 

George  A.  Berry  was  born  in  Prescott,  April  13,  1837,  the  son  of  William  and  May 
Thrasher  Berry,  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  William  Thrasher  was  an 
energetic  and  industrious  farmer  who  accumulated  considerable  wealth,  and  lived  to  be  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  New  Braintree.  The  son,  George,  was 
educated  in  New  Salem  Academy,  and  taught  in  the  public  schools  until  he  was  twenty-one. 
The  young  man  then  purchased  a  one-hundred  acre  farm  in  Shutesbury  and  added  to  it 
constantly  until  it  totaled  five  hundred  acres.  He  also  operated  an  extensive  lumber  busi¬ 
ness. 

He  married  Rebecca  Vaughan  of  Prescott  in  1859,  and  the  couple  had  four  children. 
Mr.  Berry  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1880,  and  held  the  office  of  trustee  of  New 
Salem  Academy  for  thirty-five  years.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  for 
twenty  years  and  also  held  the  offices  of  assessor  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  He,  in  addition, 
served  a  number  of  terms  on  the  school  committee.  He  died  July  12,  1910,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three. 

Charles  C.  Boutin,  a  native  of  Chicopee  Falls,  was  a  summer  resident  of  Prescott. 
His  mother  was  the  former  Lucy  Powers  of  Prescott.  Mr.  Boutin  moved  to  Springfield, 
Illinois,  when  a  child  and  was  educated  at  Bradley  Institute.  When  his  father  died,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  east  with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  family  later  lived  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Boutin  had  a  rather  expansive  life,  working  at  a  typewriter  company  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  later  spending  a  number  of  years  at  the  Springfield  Armory.  He  was 
a  member  of  C.  H.,  Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade,  and  then  went  into  vaudeville,  appearing 
on  the  Keith  and  Poli  circuits  throughout  New  England. 
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In  1919,  he  became  associated  with  General  Motors,  afterwards  serving  as  sales  and 
service  manager  with  Chevrolet  Motors.  He  was  forced  to  retire  from  active  work  in  1932 
because  of  failing  health,  his  death  following  soon  afterward.  His  mother  was  born  in  1847 
and  was  married  in  1898  to  J.  Henri  Boutin,  the  father  of  Charles  G.  She  died  suddenly  in 
1922  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Leary  of  Springfield.  She  was  survived  by 
her  son,  Charles  G.,  two  brothers,  Herman  Powers  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  Orrison 
Powers  of  Cooleyville.  She  also  left  a  granddaughter,  Berthaline,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Bannon,  and  another  granddaughter,  Joan,  both  the  daughters  of  her  son,  Charles. 

Marshall  Brown  was  a  farmer  and  lumber  dealer  in  Prescott.  He  died  in  his  native 
towm  of  Prescott,  December  17,  1931,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Flora;  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Jacobson  of  Oakland,  California;  Mrs.  George  Carrier  of  Glastonbury,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Mrs.  Gladys  Hubbard  of  Needham;  and  Mrs.  Vera  Guilmette  of  Athol;  and  by 
one  son,  Merle,  of  Florida. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Clark  was  a  native  of  Petersham  and  was  born  May  8,  1857.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  schools  of  Petersham,  the  grammar  schools  of  Barre,  and  worked  as  a  machinist 
in  an  engine  company  in  Chicago.  In  1877,  he  wed  Verena  Gloor  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
couple  came  to  Athol  where  they  made  their  home  until  1880.  They  again  returned  to 
Chicago  where  Mr.  Clark  went  to  work  as  a  prescription  clerk  in  a  pharmacy.  Two  years 
later  the  Clarks  returned  east,  and  on  his  next  trip  to  the  west  he  entered  Rush  Medical 
College,  graduating  in  1885.  Three  years  later  Doctor  Clark  started  his  practice  in  Prescott, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a  skillful  physician.  He  purchased  and  lived  in  Atkinson  Tavern, 
which  was  erected  in  1820. 

Lillie  Pierce  Coolidge,  the  youngest  of  six  children,  was  born  in  Prescott,  September 
18,  1873,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  T.  and  Ellen  A.  Pierce.  She  went  to  work  first  in  Orange 
in  1891,  and  then  in  Athol  in  1893,  when  she  left  to  wed  Harry  Lyman  Coolidge  on  January 
12,  1897.  The  couple  had  two  children,  Franklin  Pierce,  born  October  9,  1898,  and  Ellen 
Adeline,  born  May  26,  1906. 

The  family  lived  in  Athol  until  1918  when  it  moved  to  New  Salem  and  bought  the 
Haskell  place.  Mrs.  Coolidge  still  lives  there  with  her  daughter.  Her  husband  died,  No¬ 
vember  30,  1944;  he  was  a  contractor  and  builder.  Mrs.  Coolidge  was  extremely  interested 
in  the  history  of  Prescott  and  organized  the  Prescott  Historical  Society  at  an  Old  Home 
Day  observance  in  Atkinson  Hollow  in  1932.  Mrs.  Coolidge  is  the  author  of  the  book,' “Past 
Events  of  Prescott,”  published  in  1949. 

John  Mason  Currier,  who  died  in  the  Camp  Devens  influenza  epidemic  in  World 
War  I,  was  the  only  son  of  Frank  and  Ella  Haskins  Currier.  He  was  born  April  6,  1894.  He 
attended  the  local  schools  until  he  left  for  a  visit  with  friends  in  California  where  he  remained 
four  years.  When  he  returned  home,  he  was  called  into  the  service  from  which  he  did  not 
return. 

The  following  biography  of  Lucy  Abbie  Hunt  Earle,  who  taught  school  in  the  towns 
of  the  valley,  was  written  by  one  of  her  former  pupils,  whose  name  is  unknown. 

Mrs.  Earle  was  one  of  eight  children  born  to  Samuel  and  Polly  Hunt  of  Athol, 
and  she  was  born  in  North  Prescott,  April  22,  1823.  None  of  the  family  is  now 
living;  we  refer  to  her  descendants,  of  course,  and  your  publisher  has  not  been 
able  to  trace  them  down  to  the  present  generation.  The  best  known  of  the  sons 
were  James  W.  and  Orrin  F.  Hunt.  Horace,  the  youngest,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  honor  roll  of  Prescott. 

Since  it  is  recorded  that  Horace  later  lived  in  New  Salem,  it  is  quite  probable 
he  enlisted  from  the  latter  community. 

Lucy  Hunt  attended  New  Salem  Academy  and  after  several  years  of 
teaching  married  Luke  Earle  of  Greenwich.  He  died  in  1865  and  the  widow 
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and  her  three  children  moved  to  Enfield.  Later  on  she  went  to  Athol  where 
she  conducted  a  boarding  house.  Her  next  move  was  to  Boston  where  she 
served  as  matron  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  She  then 
retired  and  made  her  home  with  her  daughter  in  Northampton  until  her  death, 
August  17,  1900. 

Howard  L.  Freeman,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Achsah  Freeman,  was  born  in  1836  and 
lived  in  North  Prescott  for  many  years.  He  married  Sarah  Hamilton  on  July  10,  1862,  and 
she  died,  January  22,  1901.  A  few  months  before  her  death,  because  of  his  wife’s  earnest 
prayers  and  counsel,  her  husband  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Freeman’s 
second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  of  New  Salem.  Mr.  Freeman  died  in  1903  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife  and  a  son,  Bertrand,  of  Boston. 

The  mystery  of  Andy  Goff,  the  so-called  West  Pelham  hermit,  who  died  in  his  cabin  in 
Prescott  in  1927,  was  solved  by  his  eighty-four-year-old  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Goff.  Andrew 
Goff  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vermont,  in  1864.  He  was  married  and  he  was  the  father  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  When  his  wife  died,  the  distracted  man  sought  solace  in  his 
sorrow  and  went  to  West  Pelham,  built  a  cabin  in  the  woods,  and  remained  in  seclusion 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  On  January  24,  1927,  while  walking  with  a  companion,  Will 
Wetherbee,  he  stumbled  and  fell  near  his  cabin  and  died  immediately. 

His  three  sons  were:  Raymond  of  New  York,  Clarence  of  Brookfield,  and  Henry  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  His  daughters  were:  Mrs.  Jennie  Lynch  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Melba  Colgano 
of  South  Warren.  He  also  left  four  sisters:  Mrs.  Agnes  Sutherland  of  Lynn,  Mrs.  Etta 
Stebbins  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Favreau  of  Springfield,  and  Mrs.  Alba  Rogers  of  California. 

Arthur  H.  Gross  was  born  in  Enfield  but  went  to  Prescott  at  the  age  of  twelve  and 
lived  there  most  of  his  life.  After  selling  his  property  to  the  State,  he  moved  to  Ware  and 
died  after  but  three  years  residence  in  that  town,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife,  May  Upton  Gross;  a  son,  Charles  of  Northfield;  and  a  brother,  Austin  of  Brook¬ 
field. 

Austin  B.  Gross  was  the  son  of  Erastus  Fiske  and  Rosetta  Burnett  Gross  of  New 
Salem.  Mr.  Gross  lived  in  Prescott  for  forty-nine  years.  In  1908,  he  wed  Mrs.  Lillian  E. 
Burt  Stacey,  and  in  1927  he  moved  to  West  Brookfield  where  he  operated  a  farm  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  when  stricken  with  pneumonia.  He  was  survived 
by  his  wife,  a  brother,  Herbert  J.  of  South  Vernon;  two  step-daughters,  Annis  E.  LaPlante 
of  West  Brookfield,  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Burnett  of  Springfield,  Pennsylvania;  as  well  as  a 
step-son,  Oscar  E.  Stacey  of  Fitchburg. 

Mrs.  Grace  Thayer  Grout,  seventy-three,  died  in  Chicopee  Falls,  March  6,  1950, 
following  a  long  illness.  She  was  born  in  North  Prescott,  the  daughter  of  Addison  D.  and 
Sylinda  Vaughan  Thayer  on  November  9,  1876.  Her  husband,  Charles,  died  in  1948  after 
fifty-one  years  of  married  life.  Mrs.  Grout  lived  in  North  Brookfield  before  she  came  to 
Belchertown  in  1948  to  live  with  her  son,  the  late  Karl  E.  Grout.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Prescott  Congregational  Church,  the  Prescott  Grange,  and  the  Enfield  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  Mrs.  Grout  was  survived  by  two  sons,  Harold  of  Lima,  Ohio;  Milfred  of  Springfield; 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Etta  Vaughan  of  Athol;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Joseph  M.  Harrington  lived  in  New  Salem  during  his  youth  and  attended  New  Salem 
Academy  from  1845  to  1849.  He  went  to  work  early  in  life  to  help  his  mother  and  his  sisters, 
and  was  employed  in  an  Athol  shoe  plant  until  his  health  failed,  when  he  moved  to  Prescott. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  served  in  a  number  of  town  offices.  He  married  Louisa 
Oakes  in  1850.  Mr.  Harrington  died  in  1907  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife  and  one  son,  Clinton. 

Clinton  married  Martha  Thayer  and  died  in  Prescott  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was 
survived  by  his  wife  and  a  son,  Robert.  Robert  wed  Effie  Holland  of  North  Dana.  She  was 
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the  daughter  of  Arthur  Holland,  who  lived  in  North  Dana  for  many  years.  Mr.  Holland 
served  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Goodman  Hat  Company.  Robert  Harrington  was  also  employed 
in  the  same  plant  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Hinds  was  born  in  Greenwich,  October  17, 1745  and  wed  Anna  Peebles, 
a  native  of  Pelham,  who  was  born  May  3 1,  1746  and  died  August  15,  1835.  The  couple  were 
wed  in  1774,  had  eleven  children,  all  of  them  born  in  Prescott.  Doctor  Hinds  died  July  11, 
1825.  The  children  were:  John  Peebles,  born  September  18,  1775;  died,  1776;  Mary,  born 
June  25,  1777,  died  October  21,  1868;  an  un-named  baby,  born  May  16,  1779  and  died  June 
4,  1779;  John,  born  July  23,  1780,  died  August  27,  1826;  Sarah,  born  October  5,  1782,  died 
May  18,  1844;  Anna,  born  May  14,  1785,  died  August  24,  1861;  Vesta,  born  May  10,  1787, 
date  of  death  not  listed;  Nehemiah,  Jr.,  born  July  22,  1789,  died  August  20,  1791;  Lezetta, 
born  February  9,  1794,  died  April  5,  1807;  Leonard,  born  September  13,  1791,  died  in 
September,  1823;  Hannah,  born  November  8,  1796,  died  March  17,  1875. 

Anna  Hinds,  the  sixth  child  of  Nehemiah  Hinds,  married  Basua  Brigham,  a  native  of 
West  Brookfield.  Mr.  Brigham  was  born  November  u,  1784  and  died  March  4,  1834.  The 
couple  had  fourteen  children,  all  born  in  Prescott.  They  were:  Basua,  born  September  1 8, 
1805,  died  September  28,  1806;  Charles  F.,  born  January  12,  1807,  died  August  19,  1866; 
Nehemiah  H.,  born  March  13,  1809,  died  September  18,  1 8 1 1 ;  Tilly,  born  November  4,  1810, 
died  September  26,  1 8 1 1 ;  Basua  L.,  born  February  2,  1813,  died  October  21,  1876;  Henry, 
born  March  25,  1815,  died  September  24,  1837;  Marsha  Ann,  born  October  14,  1817,  date  of 
death  not  listed;  Vesta  C.,  born  April  10,  1819,  died  March  15,  1872;  Frances  E.,  born  July 
17,  1821,  died  March  14,  1911;  Mary  Jane,  born  July  25,  1823,  died  August  22,  1855; 
Lorenzo,  born  March  27,  1825,  died  August  10,  1825;  Horatio  Gates,  born  July  19,  1827, 
died  July  20,  1830;  Samuel,  born  February  4,  1829,  died  June  17,  1910;  Emory,  born  No¬ 
vember  24,  1832,  died  August  24,  1895. 

Charles  Hodgkins  was  a  native  of  Pelham,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Roxy  Wedge 
Hodgkins.  He  conducted  a  general  store  in  Prescott  for  a  long  time,  served  as  postmaster 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  town  treasurer.  He  left  the  town  following  the  Civil  War 
and  was  in  business  in  Chicopee,  Milford,  and  Woburn,  later  moving  to  Greenwich,  where 
he  remained  twenty  years.  He  eventually  returned  to  Prescott,  where  he  died  January  13, 
1910  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Caroline  M.  Smith  of 
Greenwich.  After  her  death  he  wed  a  Boston  woman,  who  died  twenty-five  years  before 
Mr.  Hodgkins.  Mr.  Hodgkins  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  only  one  of  whom  survived 
him,  H.  B.  Hodgkins  of  Prescott. 

Merritt  N.  Horr,  the  oldest  son  of  Nelson  and  Laura  Lombard  Horr,  was  born  in 
Prescott  in  1841  and  spent  his  early  life  there  and  in  North  Dana.  He  attended  New  Salem 
Academy  and  learned  the  carpenter  trade,  later  owned  and  operated  a  lumber  yard,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  business  as  a  building  contractor  for  many  years  in  Spencer.  Mr. 
Horr  married  Mary  Reed  of  Warren  in  1881,  and  the  couple  occupied  a  handsome  home  in 
Spencer  for  fifty-six  years.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  good  music,  played  the  piano  and 
organ,  sang  in  the  Spencer  Congregational  Church  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  one  time 
was  a  member  of  the  Spencer  band. 

Mr.  Horr  died  February  25,  1937  in  Spencer  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  of  Adams,  Mrs.  Francis  Spooner  of  Spencer,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Hathaway.  There  are  a  number  of  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  Mrs. 
Horr  died  December  21,  1938  in  Spencer.  Mrs.  Hathaway,  the  former  Helen  Horr,  was  the 
mother  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Her  youngest  son  died  at  an  early  age,  and  she  died 
in  1935.  Mrs.  Spooner  was  Olive  Horr,  and  she  has  a  step-son  and  lives  in  Spencer. 

Mrs.  Stetson,  the  mother  of  six  daughters,  now  all  married,  was  the  former  Laura  Horr. 
The  daughters  are:  Marvis,  Vera,  Annis,  Joyce,  Zoe,  and  Sara  May  Hathaway.  Mrs. 
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Stetson  now  makes  her  home  in  Amenia,  New  York.  The  Hathaway  children  are:  Franklin, 
Donald,  Norton,  and  Eunice.  Harlan  died  in  boyhood. 

Herbert  Lysander  Horr  was  the  second  son  of  Nelson  and  Laura  Lombard  Horr  and 
was  born  in  Prescott,  July  24,  1845.  He  worked  for  many  years  in  the  Lyman  Moore  grist 
mill  at  Millington.  He  wed  Emma  Deane  of  Prescott  on  January  1,  1873,  and  the  couple 
made  their  home  in  the  home  of  the  new  Mrs.  Horr.  The  Horrs  observed  their  silver  and 
golden  wedding  anniversaries  in  the  same  home,  and  Mrs.  Horr  died  in  the  home  she  was 
born  in  on  January  7,  1934.  Her  husband  died  August  7,  1940,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  He 
lived  one  year  less  than  his  brother,  Merritt.  The  couple  left  a  daughter,  May,  who,  with 
her  father,  lived  with  Mrs.  Francis  Spooner  in  Spencer  until  Mr.  Horr’s  death. 

John  Horr  of  Pelham,  who  died  November  22,  1940,  was  a  native  of  Prescott.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eldridge  and  Nellie  Ryder  Horr.  At  his  death  he  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Clara 
Ely  Horr;  and  by  eight  daughters,  Hazel,  Fannie,  May,  June,  Blanche,  Laura,  Bessie  and 
Sarah;  also  by  five  sons,  John,  Leon,  Daniel,  James  and  Morgan.  He  also  left  his  mother, 
Nellie,  of  Springfield,  who  died  November  5,  1949;  and  a  brother,  Frank,  who  makes  his 
home  in  Southbridge. 

Of  the  eight  daughters  of  John,  Hazel  wed  twice,  her  last  husband  being  a  Boynton  of 
Belchertown.  It  is  stated  she  had  three  children  by  her  first  marriage,  and  one  by  her 
second.  Fannie  wed  Walter  Ely  and  lives  in  Amherst,  the  community  where  Clara  Ely  Horr 
and  a  number  of  the  family  also  reside.  May  married  Rudolph  Sanderval,  and  the  couple 
live  in  Arizona.  June  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Belchertown  High  School  and,  with  Blanche, 
Laura,  and  Bessie,  as  well  as  John,  Daniel,  James  and  Morgan,  lives  with  their  mother.  Sara 
wed  Fritz  Capen  and  lives  in  Amherst.  Leon  is  also  married  and  lives  in  Belchertown. 

Frank  Horr,  brother  of  John,  was  born  in  Shutesbury,  September  23,  1888,  and  married 
Louise  McKinstry  of  Southbridge.  He  lived  much  of  his  early  life  in  Prescott.  Having 
learned  the  engineering  profession,  he  has  worked  in  it  ever  since.  He  is  now  with  the  West 
Dudley  Paper  Company  of  Dudley.  He  has  three  children,  Marion,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Southbridge  High  School  and  now  employed  in  the  Ames  Worsted  Company;  Alfred,  who 
wed  Julia  Beaupre  of  Southbridge  and  they  now  make  their  home  in  Hampton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  with  their  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Nelson,  the  third  member  of  the  Frank  Horr 
family  is  a  student  in  Southbridge  High  School. 

Franklin  Johnson  was  a  native  of  Ware,  but  moved  to  Prescott  while  a  child.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joel  and  Maria  Johnson.  After  a  number  of  years  in  Gardner,  Mr.  Johnson 
moved  back  to  Ware  and  conducted  a  farm  on  upper  Church  Street  for  many  years.  While 
in  Prescott  he  served  as  road  commissioner.  His  wife  was  the  former  Maria  Morton  of 
Enfield,  who  died  in  1901.  Mr.  Johnson  died  at  the  home  of  his  grandson  in  Ware  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  was  the  oldest  man  of  the  town  at  the  time  and  the  possessor  of  the 
Boston  Post  cane.  He  was  survived  by  his  son,  Fred  S.;  a  grandson,  Harold,  both  of  Ware; 
a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Pike  of  Shelburne  Falls;  and  two  great-grandchildren.  A 
niece  was  the  wife  of  State  Senator  T.  J.  Worrell  of  Athol. 

William  H.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Hardwick,  married  Sarah  Jane  Hodgkins  of  Prescott 
and  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  latter  town.  He  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
following  injuries  suffered  in  a  fall  in  his  home.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  a  few  years  prior  to  her 
husband’s  death.  The  couple  left  a  son,  Charles  H.  Johnson. 

David  B.  Lawless  was  stated  to  be  the  second  child  born  in  Prescott,  it  being  generally 
conceded  that  Chauncey  Upton  was  the  first  to  see  the  light  of  day  as  a  child  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  Levi  Merrill,  a  son  of  David,  was  born  in  Prescott,  May  12,  1846;  his  mother  was 
the  former  Nancy  Upton.  In  1866,  he  wed  Abbie,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Cole; 
she  died  October  10,  1930.  Mr.  Lawless  was  a  member  of  the  Masons  for  more  than  fifty- 
five  years.  He  was  an  engineer  with  the  Geneseo  Canning  Company  of  Illinois  for  many 
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years.  He  died,  January  I,  1942,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  leaving  a  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gibbs  of  Orange,  and  a  half-brother,  John  Lawless,  of  East  Leverett. 

Lucius  Sawyer  Lawless,  a  brother  of  Levi  Merrill  Lawless,  was  born  in  Prescott, 
September  19,  1852,  and  died  in  Ware,  January  12,  1941  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  His 
mother,  Mary  Russell  Lawless,  was  the  second  wife  of  David  B.  Lawless.  Lucius  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Prescott,  operating  a  sawmill  in  Cooleyville  and  a  grist  mill  in  the  same 
community.  His  father  was  in  charge  of  the  latter  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  sold  his  property  to  the  State  and  purchased  the  Beaman  place  in  Cooleyville  where 
he  lived  a  few  years.  He  married  Elisabeth  Bohmer  and  soon  after  disposed  of  all  of  his 
holdings  to  the  State.  The  couple  moved  to  Ware  where  he  soon  died.  He  was  survived  by  a 
brother,  John,  of  Orange,  and  a  half-sister,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  as  well  as  a  half-brother,  Levi 
Merrill  Lawless. 

Henry  R.  Lego  came  to  Greenwich  in  1908  and  purchased  the  Waite  Farm  from  John 
Powers.  With  him  were  his  wife,  and  three  sons:  Raymond,  Frederick  and  Edwin.  The  Legos 
were  engaged  in  the  poultry  business.  Frederick  married  Frances  Woodard  of  California  in 
1924  and  built  his  home  directly  across  the  road  from  his  father’s.  He  and  his  wife,  how¬ 
ever,  left  the  town  the  following  year  to  make  their  home  in  Escondido,  California,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business. 

Raymond  Lego  married  Celia  Whittaker  of  Prescott,  and  the  couple  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Rita  and  Esther.  The  Lego  family  sold  their  property  to  the  State  in  1930.  Raymond 
and  Edwin  and  their  families  moved  to  Athol  where  they  continued  the  poultry  business. 
Edwin  served  in  World  War  II  and  on  his  return  married  Florence  Stapley  of  Holyoke.  The 
couple  have  three  children,  Henry,  Frederick,  and  Violet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Lego  came  to  Greenwich  in  1911  from  Springfield  and  purchased 
the  Bruce  place.  They  have  four  daughters:  Eva,  Mary,  Agnes  and  Anna,  the  latter  being 
twins.  The  family  moved  to  Ware  after  they  sold  their  property  to  the  State. 

Fred  Lincoln  was  born  in  Prescott  in  1869  and  at  his  death  in  1938  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  was  next  to  the  last  of  seven  brothers,  all  the  sons  of  Leonard  and  Harriet  Lincoln.  He 
was  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Ada  Peirce,  and  three  children,  Mrs.  Charles  Cullen 
and  Norman  Lincoln,  both  of  Athol,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Loud  of  Glastonbury,  Connecticut, 
as  well  as  by  his  brother,  Lester  Lincoln  of  Athol.  There  were  ten  grandchildren.  F.  Conrad 
Lincoln,  the  son  of  Fred  and  Ada  Peirce  Lincoln,  was  killed  in  action  in  World  War  I.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  304th  Artillery.  He  had  attended  New  Salem  Academy  and  Athol 
High  School.  Fred  enlisted  in  the  Army,  March  27,  1918. 

George  W.  Lincoln  was  another  son  of  Leonard  and  Harriet  Carpenter  Lincoln  and  was 
born  in  Prescott.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  North  Dana.  He  died  April  2,  1923,  and  was 
survived  by  his  wife,  Rose  Wheeler  Lincoln,  and  two  brothers,  Fred  W.  and  Lester  L.  of 
Athol.  Frank  N.  Lincoln,  who  married  Harriet  Carpenter,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  February 
7,  1822.  Soon  after  his  marriage  in  1846,  he  moved  to  Prescott  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  death  in  1881.  Of  his  eight  children,  Charles  and  Milton  died  in  their  youth.  A 
daughter,  Jennie,  married  George  W.  Smith  of  Athol,  but  lived  for  but  a  short  time  after 
she  was  wed.  His  other  children  were  Myron  L.,  and  Lester  M.  He  also  left  sisters, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Powers  of  Westboro,  Mrs.  Sally  Mott  of  Ware,  and  a  brother  Sylvester  of  Dana. 

The  Mellen  families  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Prescott  and  Pelham,  though  the 
old  records  show  the  family  name  was  variously  spelled  and  called.  From  two  of  the 
descendants  of  the  family  we  have  received  sufficient  information  to  definitely  establish  them 
as  members  of  the  Prescott  strain,  and  hence  are  listed  among  the  biographical  briefs  of  this 
volume.  The  two  men  are  the  brothers,  Henry  L.  Mellen  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  and 
Frank  L.  Mellen  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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Some  of  their  ancestors  are  buried  in  the  Pelham  Hill  Cemetery,  while  others  were  removed 
from  their  resting  places  in  a  small  cemetery  located  between  the  two  towns,  their  remains 
later  re-interred  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  in  Ware.  Since  Prescott  was  at  one  time  part  of 
Pelham,  it  is  easily  understandable  how  the  records  of  the  family  can  be  found  in  both  com¬ 
munities.  And,  regarding  their  names  which  were  spelled  as  Mellen,  MacMullin,  McMellin, 
such  a  variation  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  early  days  of  many  New  England  com¬ 
munities  at  the  time  of  their  founding. 

Henry  L.  Mellen  informs  us  that  his  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish  and  that  one  Thomas 
Mellen  came  to  the  United  States  from  Ireland  in  1724.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  she  died  in  Prescott  or  in  Pelham  in  1774.  He  had  first  settled  in  Holden  with  his  son, 
Patrick.  The  son  wed  Mary  Collister  of  Holden  in  1724,  and  the  two  families  moved  to 
Pelham  where  they  operated  adjoining  farms  in  a  section  known  as  Mellen’s  Hollow.  They 
died  in  Prescott. 

Deacon  Patrick  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  among  whom  were  several  sons  who 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  One  was  the  great-great-grandfather,  William  Mellen,  of  Henry 
L.  and  Frank.  William  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  later  was  a  pensioner 
for  his  army  services.  David’s  son,  Jeremiah,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Holyoke  and 
Springfield  brothers,  moved  from  Prescott  to  Brookfield,  where  that  generation  spent  their 
lives.  Henry  Mellen  of  Holyoke  speaks  of  visiting  Prescott  several  times  before  the  valley 
was  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  his  father,  Walter  B.,  pointed  out  the  adjoining  farms 
operated  by  his  ancestors  one  hundred  years  ago.  Walter  B.  Mellen,  the  father  of  the  two 
current  Mellens,  married  Lucy  P.  Livermore  of  Brookfield.  Mr.  Mellen  died  in  1929  in 
Brookfield;  his  wife,  Lucy,  died  in  1940. 

Henry  Livermore  Mellen,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Walter  B.,  was  born  in  Brookfield, 
February  6,  1904.  He  attended  the  local  schools  and  graduated  from  Worcester  Tech  in 
1925.  He  married  Elizabeth  Gonya,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  and  Etta  Wilson  Gonya, 
and  the  couple  have  a  daughter,  Catherine  Louise.  Mr.  Mellen  is  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  Hercules  Powder  Company  in  Holyoke  and  makes  his  home  at  116  Morgan  Street  in 
that  city.  He  is  a  member  of  Springfield  Lodge  of  Elks,  Hayden  Lodge,  A.F.  and  A.M., 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  in  Monroe  from  1933  to  1939. 

Frank  L.  Mellen,  brother  of  Henry  L.,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  April  16,  1908  and  at¬ 
tended  the  local  schools  and  completed  his  education  in  Worcester  Trade  School.  He  is 
employed  as  a  tool  and  die-maker  at  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  East  Springfield.  He 
wed  Grace  E.  Clark  in  1936,  and  the  couple  had  three  children:  Claudia,  Davis,  and  Jerre. 
Mrs.  Clark  died  in  May  1946.  His  second  wife  was  the  former  Dorothy  Clark,  no  relation 
to  his  first  spouse,  and  a  son,  Richard,  was  born  to  the  couple.  Mr.  Mellen  is  a  member 
of  Hayden  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Springfield. 
The  family  lives  at  52  Stuart  Street,  in  Springfield. 

Fannie  Ellen  Mitchell,  the  wife  of  Edwin  P.  Mitchell,  was  the  former  Fannie  E. 
Grover  and  was  born  in  Prescott,  where  she  spent  most  of  her  life.  Her  parents  were  Henry 
N.  and  Ophelia  Gilbert  Grover.  She  married  Mr.  Mitchell,  April  22,  1900.  Her  husband 
operated  a  farm.  Their  son  was  born  in  Pelham  but  grew  up  in  Prescott.  He  died  in  West 
Brookfield  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  He  had  wed  Mae  Lafflin  of  Warren  and  the  couple 
had  had  three  children:  Grover,  Priscilla,  and  Sidney. 

In  January  1929,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Sr.,  sold  their  property  to  the  State  and  moved 
to  Jefferson,  but  in  1940  they  moved  to  New  Salem  where  their  daughter,  Eunice,  the  wife 
of  Clarence  Mackie  lived.  Mrs.  Mitchell  died  March  24,  1943,  and  was  survived  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mackie,  five  grandchildren,  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Lucia  Church 
and  Mrs.  Cora  Grover,  both  of  North  Amherst,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Allen  of  Barre. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newbury,  the  former  Eva  Wendemuth,  was  a  native  of  Prescott,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Mabel  Aiken  Wendemuth.  She  died  in  Petersham,  November  5, 
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1941,  survived  by  her  husband  and  three  children,  Walter,  Robert  and  Ruth,  all  of  Peters¬ 
ham.  Mrs.  Newbury  was  fifty-four  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Christopher  Wesson  Paige  was  born  in  Hardwick,  February  22,  1821,  but  when 
quite  young  came  to  Prescott  with  his  family.  He  was  a  farmer  and  was  widely  known  in  the 
valley  where  he  peddled  his  products.  He  joined  the  Prescott  Congregational  Church  in 
1875,  and  was  active  in  church  work  until  old  age  prevented  his  continuance.  He  died  in 
1908,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Reuben  Horr  of  Enfield. 
Three  other  children  survived.  They  were:  Charles  W.  and  John  C.  Paige,  both  of  Enfield, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Paige  of  the  same  town.  He  also  left  a  sister,  Mrs.  Abigail  Russell  of  Pres¬ 
cott,  who  later  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five. 

There  were  two  families  whose  descendants  lived  throughout  their  span  of  life  in  Pres¬ 
cott  from  the  early  days  of  the  town’s  existence,  or  soon  afterward,  until  the  two  ceased  to 
be  an  entity,  and  though  their  names  were  pronounced  identically,  they  were  spelled 
differently.  There  apparently  was  no  relationship  involved,  as  far  as  various  records  indicate. 
These  were  the  Peirce  and  Pierce  families,  with  the  former  being  most  active  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  community,  having  apparently  arrived  there  a  bit  earlier  than  the  Pierces, 
still  until  the  latter  days  of  Prescott,  the  names  of  both  groups  are  recorded. 

According  to  the  Lillie  Pierce  Coolidge  story  of  Prescott,  and  from  other  historians, 
including  Everts,  William  Pomroy  Peirce  was  born  in  Prescott,  formerly  New  Salem,  in 
1799.  Appleton  Peirce,  of  whom  many  records  are  listed  was  born  four  years  later.  Others, 
presumably  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Caleb  and  Nancy  Aldrich  Peirce,  include:  Nataliy, 
1801;  Moiselle,  1804;  Caleb,  1806;  Nancy,  1807;  Madison,  1809;  Clesson,  1810;  Martha, 
1813;  David,  1817.  We  list  the  family  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Caleb  and  Sophia  Abbott  Peirce, 
Cheney  D.,  1819;  Henry  D.,  1820;  Joel  Foster,  1822;  Charles  Abbott,  1824;  George  LeRoy, 
1826;  John  Atkinson,  1828. 

Now  we  come  to  the  first  Pierce  listed,  Hannah  Elmira,  born  October  14, 1822,  daughter 
of  Appleton  and  Hannah  Cole  Pierce.  Horatio  Pierce  was  born  in  1830,  the  daughter  of 
Caleb,  Jr.  and  Mary  Pierce;  Martha  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Clesson  and  Nancy  P.  Peirce,  born 
in  1831,  is  followed  by  two  Pierce  births,  those  of  Warren  LeForest  in  1831,  the  son  of 
HorrSce  W.  and  Sarah  Pierce,  and  of  Jason  Mixter  Pierce,  in  1828,  the  son  of  John  P.  and 
Vashti  Pierce. 

The  death  of  Wallace  D.  Peirce  while  at  work  in  the  Starret  Company  in  Athol  took 
place  in  1937  when  Mr.  Peirce  was  sixty.  He  was  a  native  of  Prescott,  the  son  of  Algernon 
and  Harriet  Peirce. 

Daniel  Thompson  Pierce  of  Prescott  died  in  Orange,  November  9,  1920  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  He  was  the  son  of  Appleton  and  Hannah  Cole  Pierce.  Here  we  note  again  a  difference 
in  the  spelling  of  the  family  name,  for  in  one  paragraph  his  sons’  names  are  spelled  both 
ways.  According  to  one  writer,  however,  the  sons  are  Leslie  and  Carl  Pierce;  he  left  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  George  Brown  of  Prescott  and  Mrs.  Harry  Coolidge.  This  doubtless  is  a 
typographical  error  because  the  Lillie  Pierce  Coolidge  is  Mrs.  Harry  Coolidge,  who  wrote 
the  “History  of  Prescott.”  The  obituary  adds  the  information  that  Daniel  Pierce  was  a 
descendant  of  Capt.  William  Pierce  of  the  Mayflower.  Mrs.  Ellen  Peirce  Pierce,  the  wife 
of  Daniel,  died  in  Athol,  July  31,  1902  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  while  visiting  her  daughter. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Madison  and  Elizabeth  Lawless  Peirce,  and  the  granddaughter 
of  Caleb  and  Nancy  Aldrich  Peirce  of  Prescott. 

Bernie  H.  Peirce  died  in  1942  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  born  in  Prescott,  the 
son  of  Luman  and  Sylvia  Peirce.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  father  wed  the  second 
time.  The  family  then  moved  to  Orange. 

Frederick  W.  Pierce  was  the  son  of  Leslie  M.  and  Lucy  Soper  Pierce.  Frederick  was 
widely  known  in  the  Prescott  area  and  in  1932  entered  the  U.  S.  Customs  Service  and  served 
at  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  and  along  the  Canadian  border.  He  is  believed  to  have  established 
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the  first  amateur  radio  in  the  district  for  sending  and  receiving  messages.  He  served  in 
World  War  I  with  the  77th  Division,  was  wounded  in  action,  and  was  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  gallantry  in  action.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Belle  Ashley  in 
Bridgewater  on  February  17,  1944,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  left  his  wife,  Lillian  Alma, 
two  sons,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.  and  Harry;  a  brother,  Frank  A.,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Ashley 
and  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Poole. 

Frederick  Norman  Peirce,  a  son  of  Appleton,  2nd,  and  Marilla  Maynard  Peirce,  was 
born  in  Prescott,  January  22,  1833.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  school  and  attended 
Bernardston  Academy.  He  enlisted  in  the  52nd  Regiment  during  the  Civil  War  and  en¬ 
camped  in  Greenfield,  but  the  quota  was  filled  from  the  area  and  he  saw  no  action. 

Mr.  Peirce  married  Angie  Thayer  in  1856  and  two  children  were  born  to  them,  Herbert, 
who  died  in  1897;  and  Lulu,  who  wed  John  Leach  of  Melrose,  and  who  died  in  1910.  Mr. 
Peirce  served  as  town  clerk  of  Prescott  for  forty  years,  retiring  because  of  ill  health.  He 
also  held  the  offices  of  town  assessor,  town  treasurer,  and  school  committeeman.  He  was 
master  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Enfield  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Peirce  died  in  Petersham 
in  1912.  His  wife  died  three  years  previously  in  1909.  The  six  grandchildren  to  survive  him 
were:  Fred,  Allen,  and  Eva  Leach,  LeRoy,  Harold,  and  Clarence  Peirce,  the  latter  three 
of  Prescott. 

Leslie  M.  Pierce  died  in  1936  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  T. 
and  Ellen  Pierce.  He  wed  Lucy  A.  Soper  of  Canton.  The  couple  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  Bertha  C.  Lawless  in  1901.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  a  watchmaker  and  jeweler  by  trade.  He  sold  his  property  to  the  State  and  moved  to 
Worcester  where  his  death  occurred.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Enfield  lodge  of  Masons. 

He  was  survived  by  his  wife;  two  sons,  Franklin  of  Middleboro,  and  Frederick  W.  of 
Fairfield,  Maine;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ellen  Poole  of  Elmwood,  and  Mrs.  Belle  Ashley  of 
Bridgewater;  five  grandchildren;  a  brother,  Carl  of  Orange;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Harry  L. 
Coolidge  of  New  Salem. 

Waldo  H.  Peirce  died  in  Prescott  in  1921  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  held  numerous 
town  offices  and  served  as  State  Representative  in  1909-10,  and  was  a  selectman  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  Bethel  Lodge  of  Masons  and  of  the  Grange.  Mr.  Peirce  was 
twice  wed,  the  first  time  to  Mary  Haskins,  who  died  in  1898.  He  later  married  Mrs.  M. 
Alida  Pierce,  who  survived  him.  He  conducted  a  grocery  store  in  Grange  Building  for  several 
years.  His  children  were  Harrison  D.  Peirce  and  Mrs.  Laura  Barnes. 

Harold  F.  Peirce  was  one  of  four  valley  youths  who  were  stricken  with  influenza  and 
pneumonia  while  in  training  at  Camp  Devens  in  the  world-wide  epidemic  in  World  War  I. 
When  he  came  to  his  home  in  Prescott  seriously  ill,  his  condition  worsened  so  quickly 
that  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  He  was  born  in  1892  the  son  of  Herbert  and  Alida 
Peirce.  He  made  his  home  with  his  grandfather,  Fred  N.  Peirce,  later  with  his  mother,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1917.  He  was  survived  by  his  mother  and  two  brothers,  LeRoy  and 
Clarence,  the  latter  of  Greenwich. 

Arthur  I.  Powers  was  a  native  of  Prescott  and  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orrin  Powers. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  class  of  1898,  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
O.  J.  Powers  and  Son,  hat  manufacturers  in  North  Dana.  The  company  later  moved  to 
Athol  after  a  brief  stay  in  North  Dana.  Mr.  Powers  died  following  a  brief  illness  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1926  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  He  left  his  wife;  one  son,  Ralph,  a  student  at 
Harvard  University;  a  daughter,  Eleanor  G.;  a  brother,  Ernest;  and  a  sister,  Miss  Grace 
Powers,  all  of  Athol. 

Rufus  Powers  once  came  to  Prescott  from  Boston  by  foot,  making  the  trip  as  far  as 
Barre  the  first  day,  doubtless  a  lengthy  one,  and  arrived  in  Prescott  on  the  next  day,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  regretting  he  had  decided  not  to  complete  the  entire  journey  without 
resting  overnight  on  the  trip.  A  strong  and  powerful  man,  he  told  his  sons  and  grandsons 
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he  was  not  the  least  bit  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  wanted  to  be  able  afterward 
to  tell  his  descendants  of  his  Edward  Payson  Weston  stunt. 

He  married  Caroline  Peirce  of  Prescott,  November  19,  1833,  and  built  a  brick  house  in 
Prescott,  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Greenwich  Village  line.  He  operated  two  mills,  a 
sawmill  and  another.  In  the  latter,  Rufus,  became  the  first  man  to  make  iron  horseshoes 
in  the  United  States.  There  he  also  manufactured  brimstone  matches  and  shingles,  later 
making  a  compound  of  very  fine  filings,  so  small  that  the  product  was  used  for  scarifying 
piano  legs. 

The  historic  mill  was  many  years  later  taken  down,  rebuilt  in  its  original  form  in  Dear¬ 
born,  Michigan,  following  its  purchase  by  Henry  Ford,  the  automobile  manufacturer.  It 
still  stands  preserved,  as  one  of  the  excellent  examples  of  the  early  American  industries. 

Rufus  and  Caroline  Powers  had  ten  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Orason, 
the  eldest,  wed  Marietta  Hamilton  of  Brewerton,  New  York,  and  their  two  children,  Cora 
and  Elmer,  were  born  in  Prescott.  John  married  Susan  Winter  of  Prescott  and  the  couple 
lived  in  Greenwich.  They  had  five  children,  one  dying  in  infancy.  The  others  were  Lilia, 
born  in  Prescott;  George  L.,  Miner  E.,  and  Eva  L.,  all  born  in  Greenwich.  Sarah  Powers 
married  Henry  Thrasher  of  Enfield,  and  the  couple  had  a  son,  Henry  Bertel,  who  was  born 
in  the  old  homestead  in  Prescott. 

Daniel  E.  wed  Eliza  M.  Vaughan  of  Greenwich;  they  lived  in  Cooleyville  for  thirty-six 
years.  Lucy  wed  Harry  Boutin  of  Windham,  Vermont;  their  daughter,  Bertha,  was  born 
in  Greenwich;  their  son,  Charles,  in  Chicopee  Falls.  Herman  moved  to  Wisconsin  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Of  the  grandsons  of  Rufus  Powers,  George  L.  married  Lena  Vaughan  of  Greenwich, 
the  daughter  of  Walter  and  Sarah  White  Vaughan  of  Prescott.  George  was  born  January  22, 
1867,  his  wife  on  February  16,  1874,  and  the  couple  have  a  son,  Glenn  V.,  born  February 
18,  1894,  who  was  in  the  advertising  business  in  Worcester.  His  parents  had  moved  to 
Worcester  where  Mr.  Powers  was  employed  by  the  Bradley  Car  Works;  the  couple  then 
moved  to  Holden  to  make  their  home  with  their  son  following  his  retirement. 

Miner  E.  Powers  sold  the  family  property  to  the  State  in  1927  and  located  in  Townsend. 
Eva  Powers  sold  her  part  of  the  property  to  the  State  and  lives  in  Athol.  Miss  Powers  died 
January  15,  1945,  after  spending  eighteen  years  in  Athol.  She  was  survived  by  two  brothers, 
George  L.  of  Holden,  and  Miner  E.,  of  West  Townsend. 

Harry  Alden  Reed  was  born  in  Prescott,  February  6,  1879,  the  son  of  Alden  D.  and 
Ella  Hamilton  Reed.  He  was  one  of  eight  children  of  the  couple.  Mr.  Reed  attended  the 
Prescott  schools  and  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until  he  was  thirty-three  years  old.  He 
married  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Zida  Robinson  Lindsey  of  Branch  Harbor, 
Maine.  Two  children  were  born  to  the  couple,  Charles  Alden  Reed,  whose  birthdate  was 
February  16,  1913,  and  Elizabeth,  born  September  22,  1916. 

Charles  married  Elizabeth  Alden  of  Somers,  Connecticut.  His  wife  was  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  John  Alden  of  Pilgrim  fame.  The  couple  have  three  children,  Edward,  Charlotte 
and  Brenda,  and  make  their  home  in  Granby.  Elizabeth  wed  Eugene  Hanson  of  Maine, 
and  they  have  four  children:  Peter,  Maribeth,  Patricia,  and  Eric.  Harry  and  Anna  Reed 
sold  their  property  to  the  State  and  left  Prescott  in  1927.  They  operated  a  farm  in  Granby 
for  twenty  years  and  then  moved  to  Ware.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  members  of 
Golden  Rule  Grange  in  Prescott. 

Willis  F.  Shaw,  the  only  son  of  Howard  and  Amanda  Shaw,  was  a  native  of  Prescott 
and  another  of  the  four  valley  youths  who  succumbed  to  influenza  at  Camp  Devens  in 
World  War  I.  He  attended  the  local  schools  and  graduated  in  June  1907,  his  lone  classmate 
being  Harold  F.  Peirce,  who  also  died  of  the  disease  contracted  at  Devens.  Willis  Shaw  was 
master  of  Golden  Rule  Grange  for  two  years.  The  day  before  his  death,  Pvt.  John  M.  Currier, 
another  flu  victim,  died. 
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Mrs.  Lucy  Towne  Stone  was  born  in  Dana,  September  26,  1833,  and  attended  New 
Salem  Academy.  She  wed  Joseph  Stone  in  1856  and  moved  to  Prescott  with  her  husband 
and  lived  there  most  of  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Stone  died  in  1918,  having  survived 
her  husband  a  number  of  years.  She  was  survived  by  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Monroe  Berry 
of  Dana;  Mrs.  Margaret  Brown  and  Mrs.  Fred  Thrasher  of  Prescott;  and  by  three  sons, 
Fayette  and  Willis  of  Canton,  and  Leon  at  home.  There  were  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Towne  and  Mrs.  Orissa  Horr  of  Dana;  fifteen  grandchildren,  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Fayette  Stone  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Stone  and  taught  school  in  Prescott 
for  forty  years.  His  wife  was  Cora  Titus,  the  daughter  of  Oscar  and  Mrs.  Titus  of  Prescott. 
While  in  the  town  Mr.  Stone  also  conducted  a  building  and  contracting  business.  The 
couple  observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  1934.  Mrs.  Stone  died  May  31,  1934. 
The  date  of  her  husband’s  death  is  not  listed.  The  couple  had  a  daughter,  Ethel  B.,  and  a 
son,  Oscar  F.,  both  of  Canton. 

Leon  Stone  died  in  1948  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Lucy 
Stone  and  was  born  in  Prescott.  He  moved  to  Orange  with  his  family  from  North  Dana 
after  he  sold  his  property  to  the  State.  He  left  his  wife,  Emma,  a  brother,  Fayette  of  Can¬ 
ton,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Julia  Thrasher  of  Belchertown,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Ralys. 

Addison  and  Salinda  Vaughan  Thayer  resided  in  North  Prescott  for  a  number  of 
years.  Addison  was  the  son  of  Ellis  and  Eunice  Thayer,  who  were  among  the  early  citizens  of 
that  community.  All  of  their  children  were  born  in  that  township.  Addison  served  as  a 
deacon  in  the  Greenwich  Congregational  Church  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  and 
his  wife  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  Some  of  the 
children  were  victims  of  accidents  in  later  years.  One  of  them,  Milfred,  was  killed  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  when  felled  by  a  tree;  Milton,  a  twin,  was  killed  in  another  mishap  at 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  names  of  the  children  were:  Ellis,  Cephas,  Angeline,  Grace,  Milfred;  Milton  and 
Martha,  the  twins;  and  Etta.  Martha  wed  Clinton  Harrington  and  died  in  Greenfield  in 
1944;  Etta  wed  Arthur  Vaughan  and  died  in  1931;  Ellis,  who  married  Fannie  Gould,  a 
Greenwich  schoolteacher,  died  in  West  Brookfield  in  1943.  Grace  wed  Charles  Grout  in 
1896;  her  husband  was  the  son  of  Albert  and  Sara  Grout  of  Prescott.  The  couple  moved  to 
Greenwich  after  their  marriage  and  when  they  sold  their  property  to  the  State,  moved  to 
North  Brookfield  where  Mr.  Grout  died,  March  24,  1948. 

The  couple  had  three  children.  Harold  was  born  in  1909,  married  Helen  Ingram  of 
Monson,  and  now  lives  in  Lima,  Ohio.  They  have  a  daughter,  Marcia.  Milfred  was  born 
in  1899  and  married  Gertrude  Pratt  of  Springfield.  They  have  a  son,  Prescott,  now  studying 
for  the  ministry,  and  a  daughter,  Marjorie,  now  at  school.  Karl  was  born  in  1914,  wed 
Alberta  Grindell  of  Belchertown,  and  the  family  makes  its  home  in  that  community.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Sandra,  and  a  son,  Charles  Ellis.  Mrs.  Grace  Grout  makes  her  home  with  her 
son,  Karl,  in  Belchertown.  No  information  is  available  concerning  Cephas  or  Angeline  Thayer. 

Silas  Whitaker  was  born  in  Prescott,  November  10,  1854.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  seven,  and  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  New  Salem.  He  wed  Lilia  Powers  in  1888 
and  after  spending  a  year  in  Greenwich,  the  couple  moved  to  Prescott  where  their  children, 
Celia,  the  wife  of  Raymond  Lego;  Leola,  who  wed  Charles  Bachelder;  and  Earl  R.  Whitaker 
were  born.  Mrs.  Silas  Whitaker  died  in  1909.  Silas  was  a  member  of  Garfield  Grange.  He 
died  June  14,  1926  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

His  son,  Earl,  wed  Clara  Wright,  a  native  of  Providence.  Clara  was  a  graduate  of 
New  Salem  Academy  and  a  talented  musician.  She  served  as  editor  of  the  Banner  in  1916- 
17.  Following  her  death  in  New  Salem,  Mrs.  Whitaker  was  survived  by  her  husband;  two 
sons,  Raymond  and  Newell  Vaughan;  a  sister  in  New  Hampshire;  and  two  brothers  in 
Boston. 


Town  of  Prescott  —  Industries 

WHILE  the  Principal  Occupation  of  the  residents  of  Prescott 
was  farming,  there  were  some  small  industries  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  particularly  in  the  early  days  of  that  now  reservoir-covered  town. 
Grist  mills  numbered  several,  and  their  owners  are  listed  as  follows: 
Amos  Thomas,  a  Mr.  Cannon,  Hemenway  and  White,  Eli  Chapin, 
with  other  owners  of  the  same  mill  recorded  as  Asa  Moore,  James  Fitz 
and  Alonzo  Percival.  John  Hoar  ran  a  sawmill  near  Bobbinville,  as 
did  Pomeroy  Peirce.  Appleton  and  Madison  Peirce  conducted  a 
similar  business  in  1836,  and  the  business  in  the  hands  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  turned  out  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
annually.  Theodore  Cook  operated  a  mill  in  Pelham  Hollow. 

Batting  was  made  by  Asa  Moore,  carriages  by  the  Hathaways,  cloth 
dressing  was  done  by  Ellis  and  White,  vinegar  was  made  successfully 
by  F.  B.  Paige,  and  in  1869  the  cheese  factory,  later  called  Prescott 
Mill,  was  purchased  by  Walter  Waugh.  He  razed  the  plant  and  con¬ 
verted  the  lumber  into  a  barn.  Barrow’s  Mill  was  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Osgood,  who  operated  a  grist  mill  and  soapstone  factory.  Foster  Brown 
made  boxes,  and  the  charcoal  kiln,  variously  credited  to  Dana  and 
Prescott,  was  nevertheless  just  below  the  Dana  line  in  Prescott.  Ellis 
White,  a  building  contractor  and  busy  throughout  the  valley,  also 
built  carriages  and  sleighs.  Oscar  Titus  conducted  a  large  and  successful 
cider  mill.  A  score  of  stores  were  maintained  in  various  sections  of 
Prescott  and  through  the  years  there  were  several  score  owners  of  these 
mercantile  establishments.  The  names  of  the  owners  include: 

Stacy  Lindsey,  Brigham  and  Lindsey,  Joseph  and  Charles  Hodgkins,  W.  E. 
Johnson,  Liberty  Crossett,  George  Hunter,  C.  C.  Fuller,  Elbridge  Shaw, 
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Alpheus  Thomas,  Frank  Sampton,  L.  K.  Baker,  Warren  Whipple,  Frank 
Currier,  Charles  Wheeler. 

Horace  Hunt  was  another  storekeeper  who  conducted  his  place  for 
thirty-two  years.  Allen  Beaman  opened  his  store  in  Aldrich  Hall  in 
1852.  He  later  conducted  a  similar  business  in  Grange  Hall  in  the 
Hollow.  Other  owners  of  this  place  were:  Hill,  Richardson,  Adams, 
Aldrich,  Shaw  and  Peirce.  One  of  the  first  recorded  stores  was  that  of 
Peleg  Canada. 

Others  listed  included:  Isaac  Conkey,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Dexter 
Richards,  W.  E.  Johnson,  who  afterwards  ran  a  similar  place  in  Enfield. 
Warren  Paige  had  a  store  in  his  house  but  did  many  times  more  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  horse  and  wagon,  the  latter  loaded  with  merchandise  as 
he  peddled  all  through  the  valley.  Another  Prescott  man  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  store  and  then  moved  to  Enfield  was  Horace  Hunt.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  was  Prescott’s  first  postmaster  and  held  the  office  a 
number  of  years.  Horace  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  valley  who 
was  married  four  times.  His  first  wife  was  Susannah  Fish  of  New 
Salem,  and  on  her  death  he  wed  Roxanna  Chamberlin  of  the  same 
town.  Eight  years  after  she  died  he  married  Naomi  Haskins  of  Pres¬ 
cott.  She  died  after  several  years  of  illness,  and  Mr.  Hunt  wed  his 
fourth  wife,  Sarah  Freeman,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Freeman. 
Mr.  Hunt  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  several  years  after 
his  retirement  from  business.  He  was  survived  by  Mrs.  Freeman  Hunt, 
his  last  wife,  who  died  in  1903  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Warren  Whipple  erected  a  building  in  1894,  which  was  a  combined 
dwelling  house,  store,  and  a  hall  where  dances  were  held.  He  sold  the 
property  to  Frank  J.  Currier,  who  later  sold  it  to  Charles  Wheeler,  the 
last  owner  of  the  business  and  property. 


Town  of  Prescott  -  Schools 


SINCE  Prescott  was  established  as  a  community  in  1822,  it  is  known 
that  the  early  settlers  of  the  areas  from  which  the  town  was  formed 
sent  their  children  to  New  Salem  and  Pelham,  the  mother  towns  of 
Prescott.  Two  of  the  schools  were  in  existence  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before  1822,  though  on  land  which  later  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  new  town.  The  first  was  in  1754  on  East  Hill,  which 
later  was  known  as  Prescott  Hill;  two  years  later  a  school  was  holding 
sessions  in  the  home  of  Alexander  Conkey  in  Bobbinville.  A  third 
school  was  also  in  existence,  but  this  was  lost  by  fire  before  the  town 
itself  was  in  existence. 

Some  of  the  early  teachers  were  Caleb  Peirce,  Tristram  Aldrich, 
James  Kellog,  Josiah  Peirce,  James  Ballard,  Polly  Smith,  Polly  Hatha¬ 
way.  Many  of  these  names  will  appear  in  other  valley  communities 
because  of  their  roles  as  teachers  before  Prescott  became  a  separate 
town.  Like  all  other  New  England  towns,  Prescott  started  out  with 
five  or  six  school  districts,  but  it  is  recorded  the  sixth  was  never 
operated,  and  as  the  years  rolled  by,  even  the  five  were  whittled  down 
until  there  were  but  two  a  few  years  before  1928,  the  period  when  the 
town  ceased  to  exist  as  a  local  community.  The  records  indicate  a 
total  number  of  students  of  one  hundred  at  the  peak  of  the  town’s 
growth,  and  at  that  time  the  annual  cost  of  the  schools  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $500. 
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At  the  first  reunion  of  the  schools  in  1901,  C.  P.  Harrington  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  educational  system  in  Prescott  and  made  mention 
of  a  first  school  built  of  logs  and  located  somewhere  south  of  Milling¬ 
ton  on  the  Greenwich  Road.  He  mentioned  a  road  running  by  the 
school,  but  others  disputed  the  reference  to  the  school  since  no  such 
road  was  ever  built,  according  to  those  who  disagreed  with  the  speaker. 
Mr.  Harrington,  however,  stated  a  school  which  was  built  in  the 
1850’s  was  used  up  to  the  time  he  gave  his  talk  in  1901.  The  reunion 
was  held  at  the  Red  Schoolhouse  Number  Five  in  North  Prescott. 

Other  schoolhouses  are  recorded  as  follows:  one  called  Number  Two 
near  the  home  of  Herman  Powers;  Number  One  above  Atkinson 
Hollow;  Number  Four  about  one  mile  south  of  North  Prescott;  and 
still  another  near  the  Lincoln  Place.  The  latter  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Harrington,  and  it  is  of  doubtful  knowledge,  according  to  the 
reunion  members.  The  brick  school  on  the  road  to  Atkinson  Hollow 
was  discontinued  when  Number  Four  was  built. 

Records  list  the  school  attendance  in  1921  at  forty-nine  pupils  with 
an  annual  expenditure  of  five  thousand  dollars.  In  1902,  Prescott  was 
included  in  the  school  union  with  Dana,  New  Salem  and  Greenwich, 
and  was  part  of  that  union  when  the  schools  were  permanently  closed. 
Miss  Grace  Southworth  of  Dana  is  listed  as  the  last  teacher  in  the 
Prescott  school,  teaching  six  boys  and  four  girls  from  September  1929 
to  January  1,  1930,  the  State  at  the  time  paying  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
schools  as  it  had  since  it  took  over  the  town  in  1928.  Francis  J.  Gorman 
was  supervisor  of  music  until  June  1928,  and  Mrs.  Feme  Bacon  took 
over  that  work  until  January  1,  1930. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  factual  records  with  reference  to  school  activi¬ 
ties  in  Prescott,  we  will  list  some  other  details  of  the  1901  school  re¬ 
union  which  was  held  in  North  Prescott,  where  seventy-five  former 
students  were  in  attendance. 

The  noon  luncheon  was  held  at  a  large  table  in  front  of  the  school- 
house  and  close  to  the  roadway.  C.  P.  Harrington  was  in  charge  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  handle  the  reunion  of  1902.  Whether  or 
not  this  or  following  ones  took  place,  your  writer  cannot  state,  since 
he  has  no  information  on  the  future  of  the  association.  The  com¬ 
mittee  included: 

Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Harrington,  E.  A.  Wood,  Mrs.  Wood,  James  Wood, 
O.  J.  Powers,  Horace  Vaughan,  Joseph  Harrington,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Powers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Thresher,  Mrs.  Chipman, 
Mrs.  Henry  Glazier,  Mrs.  Blackmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sikes,  Fred  M.  Hunt, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Doane  Martin,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mrs.  Boutin,  Mrs.  Jennie  Farmer. 
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A  verse  written  by  Lillian  E.  Gross  of  Athol,  pertaining  to  Driving 
the  School  Team,  Winter  of  1924,  follows : 

When  the  sun  shines  bright  in  the  morning,  And  the  horses  are  feeling  fine, 

I  put  on  all  the  duds  I  can,  And  start  adown  the  line. 

I  drive  down  to  the  Hollow,  For  the  children  waiting  there, 

They  are  bright  and  happy,  And  freshly  combed  their  hair. 

Now  children  find  your  places,  Oren,  Iva,  and  Paul, 

And  Nick  hang  onto  your  lunch-box,  For  fear  it  should  happen  to  fall. 

Tuck  the  blankets  around  you,  Get-Up,  and  away  we  go, 

O,  but  the  air  is  frosty,  As  the  sleds  cut  through  the  snow. 

At  the  corner  we  pick  up  Francis,  While  farther  up  the  road 
Wait  Eva  and  Victoria,  To  join  the  merry  load. 

And  Oren  is  the  conductor,  The  passengers  are  his  care, 

Produce  your  tickets  children,  For  all  must  pay  their  fare. 

Now  hurry  up  there,  Grandma,  It  sometimes  used  to  be, 

You’re  slower  than  old  molasses,  Appears  that  way  to  me. 

But  that  is  only  just  in  fun,  For  all  good-natured  are 
While  riding  on  their  way  to  school  In  Oren’s  electric  car. 

All  pay  their  fares  but  Sandy,  For  sometimes  Sandy  goes, 

He’d  rather  ride  than  run,  because  it’s  warmer  for  his  toes. 

And  Rose  Girl  and  Nixie  Boy,  Enjoy  it  with  the  rest, 

And  cheerfully  and  gladly,  Strive  to  do  their  best. 

And  I  sit  in  the  driver’s  seat,  And  keep  a  watchful  eye 
On  horses,  children,  dinner  pails,  As  the  days  go  swiftly  by. 

Dated  February  21,  1925. 


Town  of  Prescott -Transportation 


PRESCOTT  was  incorporated  as  a  town  on  January  28,  1822  and 
on  June  18  of  the  same  year  opened  a  post  office.  Postmasters 
serving  Prescott  were  as  follows : 


Barna  Brigham 

June  18,  1822 

Stacy  Linzie 

June  2,  1834 

Nathan  Felton 

June  12,  1840 

Stacy  Linzie 

June  15,  1841 

Christopher  Page 

Sept.  16,  1853 

Charles  Hodgkins 

Jan.  17,  1862 

Willard  E.  Johnson 

Nov.  6,  1865 

Liberty  Crossett 

Apr.  28,  1868 

Mrs.  Harriett  I.  Crossett 

July  22,  1889 

George  L.  Hunter 

May  1,  1896 

Clarence  C.  Fuller 

Jan.  10,  1908 

Barbara  C.  Fuller 

Dec.  17,  1913 

The  office  was  discontinued  on  December  31,  1924,  and  mail  was  sent 
to  Greenwich.  North  Prescott  village  was  situated  in  the  north  part 
of  the  township,  with  a  part  of  the  village  in  New  Salem.  A  large 
building  used  as  a  general  store  and  tenement  also  housed  the  post 
office.  It  was  opened  in  1845,  and  had  the  following  postmasters: 


Shadrach  L.  Haskins 
Horace  Hunt 
Edward  A.  Thomas 
John  F.  Sampson 
Lemuel  K.  Baker 
George  L.  Johnson 
Merriam  King 
Warren  M.  Whipple 


Sept.  19,  1845 
May  29,  1849 
Oct.  3,  1861 
June  14,  1870 
May  13,  1877 
Sept.  14,  1887 
Feb.  25,  1892 
Feb.  14,  1895 
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Clarence  R.  Whitcomb 

Frank  J.  Currier 

Ella  M.  Currier 

Chas.  S.  Wheeler  (acting) 

Charles  S.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  (acting) 


July  15,  1905 
Aug.  13,  1907 
Dec.  6,  1913 
Oct.  13,  1921 
Nov.  3,  1921 
June  22,  1927 


The  office  was  discontinued  on  September  6,  1927,  and  mail  was 
sent  to  Millington. 

Post  roads,  as  such,  were  established  by  law  as  various  towns  in¬ 
corporated  and  grew  to  such  size  as  warranted  a  post  office.  The  records 
give  the  following: 

“That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  by  contract 
for  the  carrying  of  the  mail  on  any  road  on  which  a  stage  wagon,  or  other 
stage  carriage  shall  be  established,  on  condition  that  the  expense  thereof  shall 
not  exceed  the  revenue  thence  arising,  .  .  .  ;  and  the  roads  designated  in  such 
contracts  within  the  provision  of  this  act.” 


The  first  post  road  of  interest  to  us  was  described  as  follows:  “From 
Rutland,  by  Hardwick,  Greenwich,  Pelham,  Amherst  and  Hadley  to 
Northampton,”  and  was  passed  April  25,  1810.  This  post  road  was 
established  by  reason  of  the  first  post  office  in  the  valley  area  being 
opened  at  Pelham  in  1807,  and  the  second  office  in  Greenwich  on 
January  1,  1810.  The  list  of  Pelham  postmasters  and  dates  of  appoint¬ 
ment  is  as  follows: 


Chelles  Keep  (first  returns) 

Jan.  1, 

1808 

Isaac  A.  Conkey  (first  returns) 

Apr.  1, 

1809 

Constant  Ruggles 

May  16, 

1811 

Alden  Ruggles 

Mar.  21, 

1817 

Barna  Bringham 

June  16, 

1818 

Martin  Kingman 

Feb.  13, 

1824 

Calvin  D.  Eaton 

Mar.  9, 

1840 

Enos  S.  Richardson 

May  12, 

i860 

Myret  E.  Boynton 

July  2, 

1867 

Alfred  H.  Brown 

May  24, 

1869 

Myret  E.  Boynton 

July  1, 

1870 

Laura  C.  Boynton 

Mar.  23, 

1904 

Jesse  M.  Ely 

Jan.  9, 

1906 

The  post  office  was  discontinued  April  30,  1912,  and  mail  was  sent 
to  Amherst. 


Contributed  by  H.  Morgan  Ryther 


Town  of  Prescott  -War  Records 


ALTHOUGH  Prescott  was  not  a  separate  township  until  nearly 
l.  fifty  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  sizable  group  of  men 
who  made  their  homes  in  the  later-to-be-Prescott  area  participated  in 
that  conflict.  They  include:  Alexander  Conkey,  Capt.  Isaac  Gray, 
Joel  Gray,  David  Peirce,  John  Atchinson,  Stephen  Powers,  and  Jesse 
Aldrich.  Standing  now  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  is  a  tall  shaft 
erected  by  this  John  Atchinson  in  memory  of  Gen.  George  Washington, 
dated  1852,  when  Atchinson  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  The  in¬ 
scription  includes  the  words,  “in  grateful  memory  of  the  leader  of  the 
American  forces  whose  valiant  service  made  this  land  of  ours  free  and 
possible.” 

Here  on  this  monument  is  the  first  instance  of  a  change  in  the 
spelling  of  Atchinson’s  name  to  Atkinson.  The  past  several  generations 
have  long  pronounced  the  name  and  the  hollow  where  his  tavern  and 
home  was  situated  as  “Atkinson  Hollow,”  and  since  the  marker  also 
spells  it  as  Atkinson,  it  is  presumed  the  historians  used  the  old  English 
letters  to  make  it  read  Atchinson.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  records  have 
for  the  past  many,  many  years  listed  him  as  John  Atkinson. 

Another  war  also  occurred  before  the  establishment  of  the  town,  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  following  men  took  part  from  the  soon-to-be  set 
up  community:  John  T.  Conkey,  Samuel  Simpson,  Caleb  Peirce,  Isaac 
Upton,  Andrew  Newhall,  Chester  Gregg,  Levi  Davis,  as  well  as  Samuel 
and  Luther  Hunt  of  New  Salem,  all  residents  along  the  Prescott  line. 
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The  list  of  townspeople  taking  part  in  the  Civil  War  was  creditable. 
It  included : 

Lucian  M.  Titus,  Dexter  Vaughan,  Daniel  Lombard,  John  Abbott,  F.  William 
Fawcett,  Henry  S.  Upton,  John  W.  Upton,  William  A.  Stockwell,  Collis  W. 
Vaughan,  Farnum  Lindsey,  James  P.  Little,  William  E.  Caswell,  Dexter 
Oakes,  Isaac  Powers,  William  H.  Oakes,  Alphonse  Oakes,  Whitman  A.  Aid- 
rich,  Horace  Lindsey,  Henry  A.  Peirce,  Simon  Stockwell,  David  J.  Oakes, 
Marcus  E.  Vaughan,  Jason  B.  Cowan,  James  J.  Woodard,  William  Akers, 
Henry  0.  Oakes,  Martin  S.  Vaughan,  Lyman  Gibbs,  Augustus  Upton,  Levi 
G.  Osborn,  Darbey  Fakey,  Lawrence  McCarthy,  Frederic  Clapp,  Charles 
Saunz,  Merrick  Bliss,  Simon  Gilbert,  Oris  Oakes,  William  T.  Upton,  J.  E. 
Smitherly,  Charles  F.  Warner,  William  M.  Tourtelott,  George  H.  Upton, 
Almon  A.  Powers,  Forest  E.  Hanson,  Oscar  A.  Titus,  James  Little. 

In  World  War  I  the  town  supplied  thirteen  men  whose  names  follow: 

Frank  A.  Bowen,  John  W.  Currier,  John  R.  Fisher,  Milfred  A.  Grout,  Jesse  L. 
Haskins,  F.  Conrad  Lincoln,  Robert  A.  Newbury,  Harold  F.  Peirce,  Harrison 
D.  Peirce,  Willis  F.  Shaw,  Harry  A.  Upton,  Joseph  Venette,  Albert  W. 
Wendemuth. 

On  the  tablet  in  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  it  is  indicated  by  stars  that 
four  of  this  group  died  either  in  action  or  from  wounds  or  disease;  they 
are  Currier,  Lincoln,  Harold  Peirce,  and  Shaw. 


Town  of  Prescott  -Personal  Memoirs 


THE  Following  Original  Poem,  titled  “Prescott,”  authored  by 
Lillie  Pierce  Coolidge,  and  contained  in  her  book,  “The  History 
of  Prescott,”  is  hereby  repeated  with  the  expressed  authorization  of  the 
writer: 

Should  dear  old  Prescott  be  forgot,  And  never  brought  to  mind, 

The  town  we  loved  and  lived  in,  In  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Dear  are  the  old  familiar  scenes,  Rising  ever  to  clearer  light, 

Where  we  dreamed  our  golden  dreams,  Ever  aspiring  to  greater  height. 
Your  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  Where  no  longer  we  may  roam. 

And  dear  are  the  rocks  and  rills,  In  the  old  town  we  called  home. 
Prescott,  we’ll  always  cherish  thee,  While  our  short  life  shall  last; 

We  never  will  forget  thee,  In  all  your  glowing  past. 

And  may  the  visions  of  our  old  home,  That  remain  in  our  hearts  today, 
Stay  with  us  where  e’er  we  roam,  And  never,  never  pass  away. 

Also  in  the  Coolidge  book  is  a  brief  verse  by  Charles  J.  Abbott,  dated 
Prescott,  April  8,  1921 : 

Prescott  is  my  home,  though  rough  and  poor  she  be, 

The  home  of  many  a  noble  soul,  the  birthplace  of  the  free. 

I  love  her  rock-bound  woods  and  hills,  they  are  good  enough  for  me; 

I  love  her  brooklets  and  her  rills,  But  couldn’t,  wouldn’t,  and  shouldn’t 
Love  a  man-made  sea. 

This  stark  and  determined  opinion  of  the  virile  and  rugged  Prescott- 
ite  was  part  of  his  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Athol  Transcript  when  he 
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voiced  his  opposition  to  the  then  proposed  valley  reservoir.  This  letter 
follows : 

The  Proposed  Valley  Reservoir 
A  Prescott  Man  Objects 

Editor  of  the  Transcript 

I  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  reading  the  different  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  your  paper  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  Enfield  reservoir. 
I  believe  all  but  one  of  them  have  gone  against  the  project.  I  think  they  have 
taken  the  right  stand.  I  have  not  seen  but  one  communication  that  was 
written  by  a  Prescott  man.  As  I  am  getting  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  men  in 
town,  I  think  some  of  us  old  fellows  should  register  our  kick  against  it  while 
we  can.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Massachusetts  would  through  its 
legislature  ever  give  a  private  corporation  the  right  and  power  to  entirely 
destroy  a  number  of  old  towns  and  three  or  four  villages  containing  so  many 
beautiful  homes.  Many  of  them  are  surrounded  by  noble  shade  trees,  trees 
set  out  by  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  even  great-grandfathers,  taking  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  bring  them  up  to  their  present  state  of  de¬ 
velopment  affording  shade  to  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  being  ornamental. 

I  ask  why  is  the  Metropolitan  Water  Co.  so  anxious  to  supply  Boston  and 
other  cities  with  water?  The  answer  is  easy.  There  is  large  money  behind  it 
for  the  investors;  it  is  even  now  talked  that  they  may  build  an  electrical 
power  plant  below  the  dam  to  use  up  surplus  water,  and  manufacture  power 
to  sell  to  customers  all  over  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  thereby  add 
to  their  already  bulging  pocketbooks. 

The  building  of  the  Enfield  Reservoir  would  surely  execute  Enfield  and 
Greenwich,  mutilate  the  town  of  Dana  to  a  large  extent,  materially  injure 
New  Salem,  and  impound  Prescott  on  three  sides,  leaving  us  no  chance  to 
get  out  of  town  except  over  Shutesbury  or  New  Salem  hills.  We  could  take 
our  choice  as  the  little  boy  did  when  he  ate  bread  and  milk  for  dinner. 

Our  nearest  railroad  depot  would  be  ten  miles  over  the  hills  to  Leverett. 
We  would  lose  one  third  of  our  land  area,  including  a  waterhead  one-half 
mile  wide  on  each  side,  leaving  a  strip  about  two  miles  wide  by  six  miles  long. 
But  it  would  be  the  very  best  farming  lands  in  town.  So  much  for  good  luck. 

But  if  it  has  to  come  we  must  brace  up  and  bear  it.  Life  is  short,  why  should 
we  worry?  We  may  soon  be  using  flying  planes.  It  has  been  said  “man  wants 
but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  long.”  Might  not  women  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  quotation  by  changing  one  small  word,  when,  we  consider  the 
way  she  dresses  herself  at  the  present  time?  (Look  at  her  scant  skirts,  decollette 
waists,  with  next  to  no  sleeves,  and,  also  at  the  very  strongly  accentuated 
brevity  of  some  of  her  fashionable  creations,  called  “bathing  suits.”  We  can’t 
help  seeing  she  wears  but  little,  nor  wears  that  little  very  long.) 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  digressing,  please  excuse  me.  Reservoirs  and  ladies’ 
bathing  suits  are  some  way  apart  and  always  will  be  as  bathing  in  reservoirs  is 
always  strictly  forbidden,  I  believe. 

To  come  back  to  the  matter  under  discussion,  there  are,  I  think,  about  fifty 
persons  in  Prescott  of  the  old  native  stock  left.  Most  of  us  are  getting  old,  not 
long  to  live  anywhere.  Should  the  worst  happen  I  think  most  of  us  would  stay 
and  die  here. 

Charles  J.  Abbott 

Prescott,  April  8,  1921 


By  his  Excellency  George  Washington,  Esquire 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
This  may  certify  that  the  bearer  hereof  Abijah  Bruce 
Soldier  in  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  being  waiter 
to  an  officer  who  retired  on  furlough  and  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  Secretary  at  War  for  that  purpose  he  is  hereby 
discharged  from  the  Service  of  the  American  Army. 

General  Headquarters 
this  15th  day  of  June  1783 
G.  Washington 

By  his  Excellency’s 
Command 
David  Cobb 
Aide  de  Camp 

Registered  in  books  of  the  Regiment 

A.  Tupper — Adjutant 
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The  Congress  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

To  Nehemiah  Hinds  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  Greeting 

being  informed  of  your  skill  in  Surgery  and  reposing  Experience,  Trust  and  confidence 

in  your  Ability  and  good  conduct  do  by  these  presents  Constitute  and  appoint  you 

the  said  Nehemiah  Hinds  to  be  surgens  Mate  of  the  Regiment  of  foot  whereof 

Colonel  Benja  Ruggles  Woodbridge  is  Colonel  raised  by  the  Congress  aforesaid  for  the 

defense  of  said  Colony,  you  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  the 

duty  of  a  surgen  Mate  to  the  said  Regiment  in  all  things  appertaining  thereto  observing 

such  orders  and  Instructions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  Colonel 

of  said  Regiment  or  any  other  your  Superior  Officers  according  to  Military  Rules 

and  Disipline  Established  by  said  Congress  for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  Warrant. 

By  order  of  the  Congress 

Jos.  Warren  President 

Dated  at  Watertown  July  12,  1775 
Sam’l  Freeman  Sec’y 
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Dear  Sir 

I  have  seen  Gen’]  Porter,  he  has  directed 
Capt.  Porter  to  erase  the  names  of  the 
men  that  have  enlisted  from  your  Company 
this  summer — you  will  therefore  take 
the  steps  of  the  Law  in  notifying  your 
Company  to  appear  under  your  command 
when  you  think  proper;  and  if  they  do 

not  obey  I  will  support  you,  order  every  man  to  his  duty  immediately.  I  will  not 
have  such  confusion  in  the  foot  Company, 
and  J  hereby  forbid  any  soldiers  enlisting 

into  the  horse  for  the  future  till  they  bring  an  order  from  the  Governor  &  Council. 

Yours  t  E.  Mattoon  Col. 

Amherst  Aug.  28th  1790 
To  Capt.  N.  Hinds 
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Pelham  September  2,  1793 
To  the  pay  master  or  pay  masters  of  the  soldiers 
arrearages  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  American 
Army  whomsoever  he  or  they  may  be  pleased  to 
pay  Neh-h  Hinds  or  his  order  the  whole  arrearages 
Due  to  me  of  whatsoever  name  or  nature 
of  every  kind  it  being  for  Value  Received. 

Attest  James  Fisk 

John  McKee  Abijah  Bruce 

Hampshire  Co.  September  2d  1793 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named 
Abijah  Bruce  and  owned  the  above  order  to  be  his 
free  act 

Before  me 


James  Fisk  Jus.  Peace 


Rv*lh>  EXCELLENCY 


Johtf  Hancock,  Elq; 

GOVERN  OUR  or  the  C  O  MM  0  N  W  E  ALTH  of 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Y 


To  ad/ 

0  U  being  appointed  ,** «.  ./£** 

.  7  ^ 


s-m-aS*-***  _ 


-,^C  <*-/,  ^SJS»/?<i///S-/’ 


l! 


Greeting. 
.1  y$fC  ' ■/ 

/ 


By  Virtue  of  the  Rawer  verted  in  me,  I  do  by  thefe  Prelents  (repofmg  fpecial 
Trull  and  ConiidTsnce  in  your  Loyalty,  Courage  and  good  Conduct)  Corn- 
million  vou  acconinglv. — -You  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  Duty  of  a  in  leading,  ordering  and  exerciling  Grid 

*2*/  lin  Arms,  both  inferior  Officers  and  Soldiers;  and  to  keep 
them  in  good  Onjcr  and  Difcipline  :  And  they  are  hereby  commanded  to  - 
obev  you  as  their  and  you  are  yourfelfto  obferve  and 

follow  fuch  Orders'  and  Inftrudtions  as  you  ihall  from  Time  to  Time  receive 


from  me  or  your  iuperiox  Officers. 


GIVE  A  under  and  the  Seal  of  the  fetid  Commonwealth,  the 

Day  of  in  Tear  of  our  LORD,  i  jtif?  and  of  the 

of  the  Unitca  Staccj  of  America,  the 


-/T 

Independence 


By  his  Excellency’s  Command, 

/> 


V/tfm  .  V  .  ■> 

(TV  ^ 
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Earl  Whitaker,  of  New  Salem 

Star  Route  Mail  Carrier  between  Orange  and  Cooleyville,  who  completed 
twenty-four  years  of  active  service  on  June  30,  1927.  Mr.  Whitaker  died 
early  in  1951. 
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NOTICE 


An  order  having  been  issued  discontinuing  the  post 

office  at  Millington,  f  effective  Juno  15,  1938  ;  19  f 

all  mail  addressed  to  that  office  will  be  sent  to  the  post 


office  at _ Maas. _ ,  after  that  date. 
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Residence  of 
John  Phillips, 
Millington 


ScHOOLHOUSE, 

Millington 


The  Old  Grist  Mill  at  Millington 


Moore’s  Hall,  Millington 


The  Old  and  the  New  Store  at  Millington 
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New  Town  Hall,  New  Salem 


LATITUDE  42* 


INCORPORATED  1753 

&  . 

,  POPULATION  443  ) 

SKI  •  t 

a.  <if  t  _ 


Ralph  Stowell 
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Quabbin  Cabins  at  New  Salem,  Mass. 
(Back  of  the  Post  Office) 


Post  Office  and  Stowell’s  Store,  New  Salem 
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New  Salem  Railroad  Station 


New  Salem  Post  Office 


New  Salem  Academy 
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Pelham  Town  Hall 

Building  commenced  1739;  finished  1741;  in  which  the  Annual  Town 
Meeting  was  held  every  year  continuously  for  182  years. 
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Home  of  Charles  S.  Davis,  Pelham  Hollow 
Known  as  One  of  the  Five  Conkey  Farms  in  Pelham 
Birthplace  of  Judge  Ithamar  Conkey 
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Congregational  Church  and  Old  Meetinghouse,  Pelham  Hill 


Meetinghouse,  Pelham  Hill 
This  shows  the  original  pews  and  paneling 
( Typical  example  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  thrift  and  severity). 
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Home  of 
David  Shore, 
Pelham 


Pelham  Store  and  Post  Office 
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The  Old  Burying  Ground,  Pelham  Hill.  Before  New  Highway  was 
Constructed  it  was  Necessary  to  Move  Many  of  these  Graves  and  Headstones 


[WflE 

auicc 


Gertie  Hanson’s  Place,  Pelham 
Well-known  to  Local  Sportsmen 
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WARREN 


GIBBS 

d i c  cl  by  arsenic  poison 

Mar.  23.  I860. 
iE.  36  yvs.  5  .m&s. 
f?  -n-v. 

rhink  uiyfrivnih  when  Mis  yd  4 


■Sfieirvxomr, 

iSome 


Stone  Marking  Grave  in 
Pelham  with  Much  Publicized 
Epitaph 


ADAMS  &  LIBERTY. 

KOH  GOVBKXOU. 

JOHN  UI  INGV  ADAMS. 

OK  gl 


Calvin  Eaton  of  Pelham  Run¬ 
ning  for  Senator — On  Ticket 
with  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
Governor 


Fun  UKI  TKVANT  GOVERNOR. 

JAMES  PHATTAWAW 

OF  SPRINGFIELD. 


For  Secretary  of  State, 
LUTHER  STKPHKNSOX,  At.,  of 


For  Treasurer  and  Receiver  <  rvui  rul. 
LEVI  HEY  WOOD,  of  Gardner. 


For  Anditor. 

PHINEAS  ALLEN,  of  Pimfcjrf. 


For  Attorney  (*eneral, 

WCLMAM  WIRT  WARREN,  of  Britton. 


For  Meinlier  of  Con^ro*.  9th  District, 
L.  B.  JAgurrH,  of  Fitchhur,;. 


For  Councillor,  8th  District, 
HKNKY  W.  BISHOP,  of  Lenox. 


For  Senator,  Hampshire  I)i.*.trxt, 
CALV  IN  I).  RATON,  of  Pelham. 


For  Re^ixter  of  Deed*, 

UK  SKY  P.  BILLINGS,  of  Hatfield. 


For  County  Treasurer, 

BENJAMIN  K.  COOK,  Jr.,  uf  X„r,hnmt,t<H. 


For  Count}'  Commi..  toner. 

.1r.»r,,  SMITH  BRIDOMAN,  of  Bnlehcmwn. 
3  "  JOSEPH  P.  VAUGHN,  of  Gtwnwkll. 


For  lljpr««nt»tive,  nth  H«ni|«iliire  District 
ANDREW  J.  HARWOOD,  of  Wnre. 
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Ballroom  in  Kingman  Tavern,  Pelham  Hill 
(As  Decorated  for  a  Garden  Club  Meeting) 


In  1937  at  a  Special  Observance  of  the  Centenary  of  Dwight  L.  Moody’s  Birth. 
This  Photo  Was  Made  of  All  Those  Who  Had  Heard  Mr.  Moody  Preach 
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£n  v/W  Pelham  Old  Home  Vay  A  esoci&t  ion 


PELHAM 

SETTLED  BY  SCOTCH  PRESBYTERIAN  EMIGRANTS  1739 
ORGANIZED  AS  THE  LISBURN  PROPRIETY  1740 

INCORPORATED  AS  THE  TOWN  OF  PELHAM  1743 

OLD  BURYING  GROUND  LAID  OUT  1739 

MEETING  HOUSE  COMPLETED  — THE  OLDEST 
TOWN  HALL  IN  CONTINUOUS  USE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  1 743 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  BUILT  1839 


THE  HOME  OF  CAP!  DANIEL  SHAYS 

AND  THE  CENTER  OE  THE  SHAYS  REBELLION  1786-87 


Old  Charcoal  Pit  at  Pelham  Above  Whipple’s  Place 
George  Corser  and  H.  F.  Moulton — these  two  men  ran  a  foundry  on  Eddy  Street, 
IVare,  and  used  the  product  from  this  kiln  there. 
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Conkey  Tavern 

From  an  Oil  Paintng  by  Brooks  done  on  a  Panel 
From  the  Fireplace  in  the  Tavern 


From  a  Photograph  of  Conkey  Tavern 
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“Bobbin  Hollow”  (Between  Pelham  and  Prescott) 

The  Site  of  the  Old  Conkey  Tavern 

The  man  in  center  is  standing  where  the  fireplace  chimney  was  located.  Daniel  Shays'  men 
drilled  on  the  area  nearby. 


Site  of  Daniel  Shays’  House,  Half  Mile  East  of  Conkey  Tavern 
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A  Double  Curve  on  Daniel  Shays  Highway  (Route  202) 


TO  commemorate 
DANIEL  SHAYS 
of  Pi! ham 

CAPTAIN  IN  Till  AMERICAN  PEVOUITION 
LEADER  OF  THE  SHAYS  REBELLION 
AGAINST  UNJUST.  LAWS 
ON  THIS.  HILLTOP  HALF  OF  HIS  R  AGGED  ARMY 
ENCAMPED  LOR  SIX.  NIGHTS. 

’  JAN.  28  TO  FEB.  5,  I7A7 


y. recti;®  'in  memory  op  wii.lta* 
Bf»««  IN  PFI.IIAM  \FF-T.  26. 

«?0  YEARS  AFiER  THE  OOTHRPAK  O 


A  AMPBOM1  BAJEKY, 

. OEDJCATEP 
if  THE  INMISRKCT’U 


Marker  on  the  Town  Common,  Pelham,  Mass. 
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This  Marker  is  Facing  the 
Common  at  Shutesbury,  Mass. 
Daniel  Shays  Lived  Here  Before 
Going  to  Pelham 


TO  all  to  whom  thefe  IpttfentS. 

fhall  come,. Kioto!  PC,  That  I  3^^?  Q  Mfyj  J ,  _ 

—  '~r'  in  the  County  of  Jj'V^rTrt^n 

do  hereby  Conftitutcand  Appoint  jh-sr i -tsfy.  * 

H  in  the  County  of  rffe-T'CCf  fa* 


r?i  /»>» 


, 

my  Attorney,  in  allCaufes,  Real,  Perfonal,  and  Mixed,  moved  Or  to  be  moved  for  me 
or  againft  me,  in  ajy  Court  of  Law,  in  my  Najne  to  Appear,  £jcad,  and  Purfue  unto 
final  Judgment  and  Execution,  with  Power  of  Subftitution. 

&  «X 


I N  JOitnefg  whereof  1  hereto  fct  my  Hand  and  Seal,  t 

^)ay  of  /rCfi'rzA^  3nno  Domini  17 


a  fa.'-  Svljz 


« 


Daniel  Shays’  Signature  1791  Appointing 
Jonathan  Danforth  of  Hardwick  as  Power  of  Attorney 
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Packardville  Church 
East  Part  of  Town  of  Pelham 


These  American  College  Under¬ 
graduates  were  Presidents  of 
their  Respective  Class  Commit¬ 
tees  which  Raised  Funds  for 
Purchase  of  the  Bell  for  Packard¬ 
ville  Church  which  was  “Served” 
by  “Pious”  Students  in  the  Early 
Days 
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FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF 


Tablet  on  Stone  Marker  in  Front  of  Library 


This  Mill  Wheel  Came  from  the  Daniel  Shays  Highway 
Where  It  Ran  Through  the  Site  of  First  Mill  in  Pelham 
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The  Town  Common,  Shutesbury,  Mass. 


West  Pelham  Federated  Church 
This  was  formerly  the  West  Pelham  Methodist  Church  built  about 
iSjq.  The  organization  was  effected  in  1831.  This  church  is  the 
“ Mother ”  of  Methodist  churches  of  this  region.  Although  lacking  a 
spire,  it  is  considered  an  unusually  fine  example  of  church  architecture. 
This  is  3 yf  miles  east  of  Amherst  Center. 
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Skull  Rolls  Out  as  Workmen  Dig 

Men  under  the  supervision  of  Road  Commissioner  Fred  Doubleday 
of  Greenwich  were  shocked  one  day  several  years  ago  to  see  a  human 
skull  roll  out  from  the  gravel  bank  they  had  just  opened  on  the  Howard 
Shaw  property,  originally  known  as  the  Appleton  and  Fred  Pierce 
homestead  at  Prescott,  in  the  district  to  be  flooded.  The  discovery  was 
made  when  William  Ely  was  shoveling.  Agent  Charles  S.  Knight  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission  was  notified. 
Upon  Mr.  Knight’s  arrival  further  investigation  was  made  and  most  of 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  found.  From  the  appearance,  the  body 
had  received  proper  burial,  and  was  not  a  case  of  foul  play.  The 
remains  were  found  in  about  4 Yz  feet  of  dirt,  which  was  an  ordinary 
depth  of  burial  more  than  100  years  ago.  (The  town  of  Prescott  was 
incorporated  in  1822.)  It  was  evidently  a  family  burial  lot  when 
headstones  were  not  often  used. 

An  impression  of  a  box  was  outlined  in  the  sand.  The  box  had  been 
put  together  with  hand-wrought  nails.  The  skeleton  was  thought  to  be 
that  of  a  man  along  in  years.  A  few  teeth  remained  in  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  center  teeth  were  intact.  A  bit  of  matted  hair  which  may  have 
come  from  a  wig  was  found  on  one  side  of  the  skull.  A  pin  which  had 
corroded  was  also  found. 

A  box  was  procured,  in  which  the  bones  were  placed  and  taken  to 
the  home  of  Fred  Doubleday  at  Greenwich  and  buried  later.  Road 
Commissioner  Doubleday  ordered  the  work  of  opening  the  new  gravel 
pit  discontinued  after  this  occurrence. 
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Quabbin — The  Lost  Valley 


Prescott  First  to  Pay  County  Tax  in  1933 

In  1933,  Prescott,  Hampshire  County’s  smallest  town,  and  then  only 
part  of  a  town  because  a  section  of  it  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission,  was  the  first  to 
pay  its  county  tax.  Its  check  for  $190.72  was  received  by  County 
Treasurer  Kirk  H.  Stone. 

Prescott  at  that  time  was  holding  no  more  town  meetings  but  still 
continued  in  its  participation  in  state,  county,  and  national  elections. 
Town  officers  who  were  serving  were  designated  in  the  county  manual 
as  “agents  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply 
Commission  under  Chapter  340  of  the  Acts  of  1928,  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  town  of  Prescott  during  1933.” 


Some  of  the  many  humorous  epitaphs  are  the  following: 

John  Cowan  died  1856 
R.  C.  Russell  1808-1872 
Abigail 
Their  Wife 
1813-1909 

He  got  a  fish  bone  in  his  throat 
And  then  he  sang  an  angel’s  note. 


Grim  death  took  me  without  any  warning, 

I  was  well  one  day,  and  stone  dead  next  morning. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Obadiah  Wilkinson 
And  Ruth,  his  wife. 

Their  warfare  is  accomplished. 


(On  a  babe  four  days  old.) 
Since  I  so  very  soon  was  done  for 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  J.  Wesley  Webb,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Jeffersonian 
Democracy  and  the  M.  E.  Church. 


Town  of  Prescott — Quaint  Items 
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Here  lies  Jane  Smith, 

Wife  of  Thomas  Smith,  Marble  Cutter 
This  monument  was  erected  by  her 
husband  as  a  tribute  to  her  memory 
and  a  specimen  of  his  work. 

Monuments  of  this  same  style  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

He  dropped  into  our  world 
To  taste  life’s  bitter  cup, 

But  turned  his  little  head  aside 
Disgusted  with  the  taste  and  died. 

Here  lies  my  wife  in  earthly  mould, 

Who  when  she  lived  did  naught  but  scold. 
Peace!  Wake  her  not,  for  now  she’s  still, 
She  had;  but  now  I  have  my  will. 


Town  of  Prescott  -Last  Census 

The  nearest  estimate  of  a  census  in  Prescott  during  the  height  of  its  activity  is  a  tax 
list  dated  1917,  twenty  years  before  the  town  went  out  of  existence  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission,  and  ten  years  before  all  activities  in  the 
community  ended  in  1927.  On  that  date  the  town  quit  its  corporate  entity  but  agents, 
working  for  the  Commission,  retained  their  jobs  for  the  remaining  decade.  During  the  final 
ten  years  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  the  employes  of  the  Commission,  was  barren 
of  humans.  The  officers  assumed  all  of  the  former  town  posts,  and  a  list  of  these  will  follow 
the  tax  list. 

By  calculating  the  total  number  of  taxpayers  mentioned,  it  is  possible  the  final  active 
census  in  1917  can  probably  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  total  by  two-and-one-half. 
But  it  must  be  understood  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  estimate. 

The  list  follows:  Harry  F.  Abbott,  Charles  Abbott,  Frank  R.  Allen,  Mabel  Aiken, 
Charles  S.  Amden,  Jeremiah  Armstrong,  Allie  L.  Barnes,  Charles  W.  Berry,  Annie  L.  Berry, 
George  O.  Blake,  L.  Flora  Brown,  Marshall  Brown,  Arthur  L.  Browne,  Lillie  S.  Brown, 
George  W.  Brown,  Carl  Brown,  Lura  C.  Burroughs,  Lucy  P.  Boutin,  Frank  A.  Bowen, 
Eugene  Blackmer,  S.  Barker,  Albina  C.  Barker,  Andrew  Cadret,  John  Carlson,  Fred  D. 
Chamberlain,  Rose  M.  Chamberlain,  William  F.  Chamberlain,  Minnie  Clark,  Walter  A. 
Clark,  F.  J.  Currier,  Harriett  I.  Crossett,  Jay  Clark,  Jr.,  Hattie  Clark,  Fred  W.  Doubleday, 
Samuel  Davis,  Homer  Damon,  Moses  Fogg,  Clarence  Fuller,  Susan  J.  Gleason,  Susan  J. 
Griswold,  M.  Algie  Griswold,  Arthur  H.  Gross,  Austin  B.  Gross,  Charles  H.  Grout,  Fred 
Lagrant,  Leo  McGinnis,  Andrew  McGinnis. 

Hannah  Haskins,  John  L.  Hamilton,  Austin  P.  Hannum,  C.  E.  Hannum,  Park  Hannum, 
Henry  B.  Hodgskins,  William  W.  Hastings,  Elizabeth  Hastings,  William  H.  Jones,  William 
H.  Johnson,  Lyman  S.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Henry  A.  Johnson,  Ansel  Johnson. 

Eugene  Kelley,  Ambrose  L.  Kelley,  Lewis  S.  Kelley,  Everett  E.  Laplante,  Lucius  S. 
Lawless,  Mrs.  David  B.  Lawless,  Fred  W.  Lincoln,  Conrad  Lincoln,  Edwin  P.  Mitchell, 
Charles  P.  Norton,  Bertha  P.  Norton,  John  W.  Norriss,  John  C.  Paige,  Charles  W.  Paige, 
Daniel  F.  Peirce,  Carl  M.  Peirce,  Frank  A.  Pettingill,  Flora  B.  Pettingill,  Ellis  F.  Peirce, 
Leroy  M.  Peirce,  Waldo  H.  Peirce,  Harold  F.  Peirce,  Harrison  D.  Peirce,  Willis  E.  Putnam, 
May  L.  Putnam,  John  G.  Putnam,  Charles  L.  Powers,  Adelbert  L.  Powers,  Edna  J.  Powers, 
Miner  E.  Powers,  Enoch  E.  Peterson,  Leslie  M.  Peirce,  Bertha  C.  Peirce,  Harry  A.  Reed, 
Frank  L.  Ryder,  Adeline  M.  Ryder,  Frederick  Roberts,  Agnese  Roberts,  Lillie  Shaw,  Welden 
Shaw,  Hattie  Shaw,  Howard  I.  Shaw,  Willis  F.  Shaw,  Henry  C.  Shaw,  Abbie  A.  Shaw, 
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Jennie  A.  Smith,  John  N.  Stacy,  Leon  L.  Stone,  Lucy  Stone,  Arthur  L.  Sturtevant,  Ellis  A. 
Thayer,  Samuel  Thrasher,  Fred  M.  Thrasher,  William  M.  Turtellott,  George  H.  Upton, 
Leighton  A.  Upton,  Harry  A.  Upton,  Walter  S.  Vaughan,  Ida  Vaughan,  James  Vennette, 
Simeon  Vennette,  Joseph  Vennette,  Oliver  Vennette,  Ezriel  Vennette,  Walter  M.  Waugh, 
George  F.  Waugh,  Joseph  P.  Walker,  Hattie  Walker,  George  W.  Walker,  Edward  F. 
Wheeler,  William  F.  Wendemuth,  Mabel  L.  Wendemuth,  Albert  W.  Wendemuth,  Silas 
Whittaker,  Frank  F.  Wolff,  Frank  P.  Wardwell,  Louise  D.  Wardwell. 

This  list  totals  139,  and  since  many  of  the  taxpayers  represent  the  head  of  the  family 
only,  and  no  children  are  included,  it  might  be  practical  to  set  a  two  and  one-half  figure 
against  the  139,  giving  an  approximate  population  in  1917  of  332  souls,  living  in  Prescott 
at  that  time. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  following  the  evacuation  of  the  residents  of  Prescott  in  1927, 
the  following  persons,  residents  of  the  community,  were  retained  by  the  Commission  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  then  almost  deserted  Prescott. 

Their  duties  were,  in  the  main,  clerical  in  nature,  and  their  salaries  were  approximately 
the  same  as  when  they  served  as  the  town-elected  officials. 

The  board  of  selectmen  comprised  only  Walter  M.  Waugh;  the  assessors  were  Mr. 
Waugh  and  Frank  R.  Allen;  registrars,  though  there  was  no  need  of  any  since  no  one  was 
there  to  vote,  consisted  of  Mr.  Waugh,  Fred  W.  Doubleday  and  Harrison  Peirce.  Frank  R. 
Allen  held  the  treasurer’s  post;  Ruth  R.  Allen  was  tax  collector;  Celia  Doubleday  was  town 
clerk. 

The  school  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Waugh  and  Celia  Doubleday,  and  about  the 
only  activity  involved  paying  tuition  for  the  children  in  the  town,  the  officers’  own  children 
who  attended  school  elsewhere,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  outside 
schools. 

Albert  Wendemuth  was  constable,  and  his  duties  were  mainly  escorting  trespassers  out 
of  the  area.  Fred  Doubleday  was  road  superintendent.  The  trustees  of  the  Wright  Charity 
Fund  were  Harrison  Peirce  and  Mr.  Waugh. 

One  marriage  was  recorded  in  1937,  that  between  Ruth  Wendemuth  and  Ray  T. 
Crockwell  on  April  30,  by  Rev.  John  W.  Norris  of  Westhampton.  The  vital  statistics  re¬ 
vealed  no  births,  no  deaths.  Part  of  School  Supt.  W.  A.  Nicholson’s  salary  was  the  final 
expense  noted  in  the  report. 


PRESCOTT  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF  1861  (Total  Number— 177) 


Abbott,  B.  F. 

Berry,  George  A. 

Chapin,  Culvin 

Abbott,  Cheney 

Berry,  John 

Chapin,  E.  W. 

Abbott,  George 

Berry,  John,  Jr. 

Cowan,  Wid.  Abigail 

Abbott,  John 

Blackmer,  D.  J. 

Conkey,  Ascot 

Abbott,  M.  W. 

Blackmer,  Peter 

Conkey,  Wid.  P. 

Abbott,  Zephaniah 

Bliss,  Morris 

Cooley,  John 

Aiken,  J.  F. 

Briggs,  Dexter 

Coswell,  William  E. 

Aldrich,  A.  W. 

Briggs,  Stillman  E. 

Crossett,  Liberty 

Aldrich,  Wales 

Brigham,  Emery 

Crossett,  Wid.  Lucy 

Allen,  R.  U. 

Brigham,  S.  F. 

Crossett,  Wid.  Polly 

Arbley,  Stephen 

Brigham,  Wid.  Anna 

Brigham,  William 

Davis,  Betsy 

Bancroft,  Daniel 

Brown,  Danthe 

Davis,  Samuel 

Barnes,  J.  T. 

Brown,  Foster 

Dyer,  J.  F. 

Bartlett,  Charles  A. 

Brown,  Mayer 

Bemis,  William  S. 

Buffin,  A.  A. 

Fawcett,  Mary 

Benjamin,  Luther 

Burgess,  H.  M. 

Fawcett,  Robert 
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Fisk,  J.  H. 

Freeman,  A.  W. 
Freeman,  Joseph 
Fry,  W.  F. 

Frum,  M.  J. 

Gilbert,  B.  C. 

Gilbert,  John 
Gray,  Chester  N. 
Gray,  William  M. 

Hamilton,  Simeon 
Harrington,  J.  M. 
Haskins,  C.  G. 
Haskins,  E.  S. 
Haskins,  H.  W. 
Haskins,  L.  F. 
Haskins,  M.  W. 
Haskins,  Abigail 
Haskins,  S.  L. 
Haskins,  Solomon 
Hemenway,  Josiah 
Hemenway,  N.  W. 
Hodgkins,  Charles 
Horr,  Nelson 
Hunt,  Wilson 
Hunter,  Austin 
Hunter,  Wid.  Hannah 
Hazen,  Park 
Haughton,  J.  S. 

Hyde,  Wid.  Chloe 

Jennings,  Cyrus 
Johnson,  Adam 
Johnson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Ansel 
Johnson,  Betsey 
Johnson,  Ezra 
Johnson,  Henry 
Johnson,  Henry,  2d 
Johnson,  Joel 
Johnson,  Lyman 
Johnson,  W.  E. 

Jones,  Jason  D. 

Keith,  Oliver 

Lawless,  D.  B. 

Lincoln,  Leonard 


Lindsey,  Charles 
Lindsey,  J.  W. 
Lindsey,  Wid.  H. 
Little,  James  P. 
Lombard,  Daniel 
Lovely,  Zipout 


May,  Adam 
Mellen,  E.  D. 
Miller,  Josiah 
Montague,  Samuel 
Moore,  Asa 
Moore,  M.  C. 


Newbury,  Robert 
Newhall,  Andrew 
Nutting,  Brigham 


Oakes,  Daniel  J. 
Ormes,  Euclid 


Paige,  Christopher 
Paige,  C.  W. 

Paige,  F.  B. 

Patrick,  James  F. 

Pierce,  Appleton 
Pierce,  Charles  W. 

Pierce,  Clesson 
Pierce,  Daniel  F. 

Pierce,  Daniel  T. 

Pierce,  F.  W. 

Pierce,  Hiram 
Pierce,  Madison 
Pierce,  M.  F. 

Pierce,  Roundville 
Pierce,  Wid.  Sarah 
Pierce,  Wid.  Sophie 
Pierce,  Wid.  Susannah  E. 
Pike,  Philander 
Piper,  A.  A. 

Piper,  J.  M. 

Powers,  C.  D. 

Powers,  Isaac 
Powers,  Orison 
Powers,  Orin  J. 

Powers,  Rufus 


Rider,  Samuel 
Russell,  Rodney 

Shaw,  J.  N. 

Shaw,  J.  W. 

Shaw,  Malinda 
Shaw,  R.  W. 

Sibley,  Solomon 
Stacey,  John 
Stockwell,  Freeman 
Stockwell,  S.  M. 

Thayer,  A.  D. 

Thayer,  Ellis 
Thomas,  E.  A. 
Thrasher,  John 
Thrasher,  Samuel 
Tilson,  Caleb 
Tilson,  George 
Titus,  Lucien 
Titus,  0.  A. 

Tracy,  Allen 

Upton,  Timothy 

Vaughan,  B.  F. 
Vaughan,  D.  M. 
Vaughan,  D.  R. 
Vaughan,  G.  F. 
Vaughan,  Josiah 
Vaughan,  J.  F. 
Vaughan,  Martin  E. 
Vaughan,  Z.  W. 

Warner,  C.  F. 

Warner,  Daniel 
Watterman,  William  P. 
Webber,  George  M. 
Webber,  Q.  L. 

Wheeler,  Thomas 
Whitaker,  Silas  M. 
White,  Ellis 
Wilson,  S.  A. 

Winter,  W.  H. 

Wood,  A.  L. 

Wood,  H.  N. 

Wood,  Ira 
Woodward,  James 
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TABLE  OF  AGGREGATES 

for  the  Town  of  Prescott  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  as  Assessed  May  i,  1 86 1 


Number  of  polls 

162 

Total  tax  on  polls 

$388.80 

Total  value  of  personal  estate 

$43,130.00 

Total  value  of  real  estate 

$183,820.00 

Total  tax  for  state, 

county,  town  purposes 

$3,191.42 

Rate  per  cent  of  total  tax 

$.012  + 

Total  valuation 

$226,950.00 

Number  of  dwelling  houses 

132 

Number  of  horses 

100 

Number  of  cows 

GO 

Os 

00 

Number  of  sheep 

130 

Total  acres  of  land  taxed 

10,566 

The  foregoing  list  was  sworn  to  by  Assessors  Eli  W.  Chapin  and  Roswell  M.  Allen  before 

Edward  A.  Thomas,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  September  25,  1861,  in  Prescott,  Massachusetts. 

PRESCOTT  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF  1885  (Total  Number— 145) 

Abbott,  Charles  J. 

Davis,  Betsey 

Hunt,  John 

Abbott,  George 

Davis,  Samuel 

Hunter,  George  L. 

Abbott,  Milo  W. 

Dickey,  William 

Aiken,  Elmer  M. 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Eunice  M. 

Aiken,  James  M. 

Freeman,  Alonzo  W. 

Aiken,  John  F. 

Freeman,  Edward  A. 

Johnson,  Andrew 

Alden,  Ira  R. 

Freeman,  Mellen  J. 

Johnson,  Ansel 

Aldrich,  Wales 

Johnson,  George  L. 

Aldrich,  West  C. 

Garlick,  Andrew 

Johnson,  Henry 

Allen,  Edward  H. 

Garlick,  George  H. 

Johnson,  Joel 

Allen,  George  F. 

Garlick,  Samuel  A. 

Johnson,  Lyman  S. 

Allen,  Roswell  H. 

Gray,  Chester  H. 

Johnson,  William  H. 

Alvard,  Augustus 

Gross,  Erastus  F. 

Jones,  Nelson  B. 

Grout,  Albert  A. 

Baker,  Lemuel  K. 

Grover,  Henry  N. 

King,  Joseph  H. 

Barnes,  Eugene 

Barnes,  James  D. 

Hamilton,  Joseph  N. 

Lawless,  David  B. 

Barrows,  Hiram  H. 

Hannum,  Park 

Lawless,  Lucius  S. 

Berry,  Betsey 

Harrington,  Clinton  P. 

Leach,  John  N. 

Berry,  Henry  L. 

Harrington,  Joseph  M. 

Lincoln,  George  W. 

Berry,  John 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 

Lincoln,  Leonard 

Berry,  Monroe  W. 

Haskins,  Criton  G. 

Bigelow,  Joseph  E. 

Haskins,  Mason  W. 

May,  Mrs.  Adam 

Brown,  Iantha 

Haskins,  Whitney  0. 

Mayhew,  Napoleon 

Brown,  Marshall  F. 

Hemenway,  Josiah  A. 

Moore,  Asa 

Horr,  Wid.  Caroline 

Moore,  Myron  E. 

Cadrit,  Andrew,  Jr. 

Horr,  James  E. 

Chapin,  Eli  W. 

Horr,  John  M. 

Osborn,  Levi  G. 

Clark,  Rodolphus  C. 

Horr,  Wid.  Laura, 

Cowan,  John  F. 

Horr,  Reuben  N. 

Paige,  Christopher  W. 

Crosby,  Mrs.  Mariva  J. 

Howard,  Henry  A. 

Paige,  Edwin  J. 

Crossett,  Liberty 

Howard,  Richard  B. 

Paige,  Francis  B. 
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Paige,  James  B. 

Paige,  John  C. 

Paige,  Warren  B. 
Peirce,  Algernon  W. 
Peirce,  Clesson 
Peirce,  Daniel  T. 
Peirce,  David  F. 
Peirce,  Mrs.  David  F. 
Peirce,  Frederick  E. 
Peirce,  Frederick  N. 
Peirce,  Herbert  E. 
Peirce,  Linus  M. 
Peirce,  Luman  P. 
Peirce,  Madison 
Peirce,  Waldo  H. 
Potter,  Daniel  R. 
Potter,  Fred  L. 
Powers,  Charles  L. 
Powers,  Herman  C. 

Reed,  Aldin  D. 

Reed,  Dwight 
Russell,  Mrs.  Abigail 


Shattuck,  Charles  W. 
Shaw,  George  W. 

Shaw,  Howard  I. 

Shaw,  Joseph  N. 

Shaw,  Walter  O. 

Shores,  Jonathan  E. 
Stone,  Joseph 
Stone,  Joseph  F. 

Thayer,  Addison  D. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Addison  D. 
Thayer,  C.  W. 

Thrasher,  Fred  M. 
Thrasher,  Samuel 
Titus,  Oscar  A. 
Tourtellotte,  William  M. 

Upton,  George  H. 

Upton,  Henry  S. 

Upton,  Lewis  I. 

Upton,  Otis 
Upton,  Willard  S. 


Vaughan,  Dexter  M. 
Vaughan,  Ervin  D. 
Vaughan,  Howard  A. 
Vaughan,  John  W. 
Vaughan,  Joseph  B. 
Vaughan,  Varnum  V. 
Vaughan,  Walter  S. 

Webber,  George  M. 
Wendemuth,  William  F. 
Wetherell,  Willard  A. 
Wheelock,  Dexter 
Wheeler,  Thomas 
Whitaker,  Nelson 
White,  Anson  A. 

White,  Ellis 
Wood,  James  F. 

Wood,  John 
Wood,  Oliver  L. 

Young,  Charles  C. 


PRESCOTT— LAST  CENSUS 

From  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1940  Tabulation  of  “The 
Population  of  Massachusetts  as  Determined  by  the  16th  Census  of  the 

United  States” 

Prescott  is  listed  as  follows: 


Year 

Population 

1910 

320 

1915 

299 

1920 

236 

1925 

230 

1930 

48 

1935 

18 

1940* 

*Taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission,  Chapter  240,  Acts  of  1938. 


MILLINGTON  was  not  a  township  in  itself,  but  rather  was  a 
part  of  New  Salem;  a  small  village  situated  at  the  foot  of  New 
Salem  Hill.  The  tiny  community  was  from  a  practical  viewpoint  an 
entity  all  of  its  own.  This  was  at  least  true  from  a  social  standpoint, 
though  it  possessed  almost  no  industries.  It  did,  however,  boast  of  a 
sizable  general  store  where  one  could  purchase  almost  anything  in 
household-ware,  and  foodstuffs;  one  even  had  a  fair  choice  of  boots, 
shoes,  suits  and  dresses,  as  well  as  farming  implements. 

Moore  Hall  was  the  village’s  pride  and  joy,  the  brick  building  pro¬ 
viding  an  ample  hall  where  hundreds  of  parties,  suppers,  and  enter¬ 
tainments  were  staged  throughout  the  years.  Scores  of  wedding  anni¬ 
versaries  were  observed  in  the  hall,  and  many  reunions  took  place  when 
former  residents  returned  to  the  hamlet  during  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  celebrations,  before  the  tiny  place  went  out  of  existence. 

The  final  party  in  Moore’s  was  held  on  May  n,  1938,  when  scores 
of  one-time  residents  returned  for  their  last  visit  and  farewell  to  the 
community.  The  building  was  sold  first  to  the  State,  and  then  to  the 
Nenameseck  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Ware  for  a  clubhouse.  The  building 
was  razed  and  trucked  to  a  site  on  the  Ware-West  Warren  Hill,  where 
it  is  still  used  by  this  sports  organization. 

What  was  perhaps  the  only  industry  in  Millington  was  a  grist  mill 
founded  in  1741.  This  business  passed  through  several  hands  during 
its  existence.  Josiah  Miller  sold  it  to  Asa  Moore,  the  grandfather  of 
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Lyman  E.  Moore.  It  was  inherited  by  Lyman  Moore,  Sr.,  then  by 
his  son,  Lyman  E.  Moore,  who  operated  it  for  sixty-five  years. 
The  latter’s  son,  William  A.  Moore,  was  the  last  person  in  the  Moore 
family  to  conduct  the  business.  After  many  years  he  sold  the  business 
to  W.  L.  Newton,  the  sale  taking  place  in  1920. 

Lyman  E.  Moore  lived  his  entire  lifetime  in  a  home  built  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  looking  homes  in 
Millington.  The  community  boasted  a  Village  Improvement  Society 
for  many,  many  years. 


Town  of  Millington  -  Biography 

Albert  A.  Ballard  came  to  Millington  in  1879  from  Wendell  and  operated  a  sawmill. 
He  was  a  native  of  Wendell  and  was  born  in  1846,  the  seventh  of  nine  children.  He  attended 
New  Salem  Academy  as  did  his  father,  mother,  and  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
married  Mary  E.  Foote  of  Conway  in  1876,  and  three  years  later  took  up  his  residence  in 
Millington,  where  he  died  May  26,  1913.  He  was  survived  by  a  daughter,  Frances,  and  a 
son,  Harold. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Shaw  Briggs  was  a  native  of  Millington  and  was  the  wife  of  P.  D.  Briggs. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Diana  Shaw.  She  was  married  in  1871,  and  the  couple 
had  no  children.  On  the  death  of  her  brother’s  wife,  Mrs.  Lauriston  Shaw,  she  took  over 
the  care  of  the  latter’s  twin  babies  at  whose  births  Mrs.  Shaw  died.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Shaw  in  1883,  Mrs.  Briggs  also  assumed  the  care  and  upbringing  of  the  two  other  Shaw 
children.  The  four  eventually  married,  but  the  eighty  years  of  Mrs.  Briggs’  life  was  fully 
rounded  out  by  her  generous  devotion  to  her  husband  and  their  foster  children.  Mrs.  Briggs 
was  born  in  1827,  and  died  in  1907. 

Sarah  Eaton  was  the  daughter  of  Alfred  Parker  Eaton  and  Mary  Walker  and  was 
born  December  2,  1850,  in  what  was  styled  the  “old  Ballard  House”  in  Millington.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  a  daughter  was  born  across  from  the  Eaton’s  home  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman 
Moore.  The  children  grew  up  together  as  great  friends,  spending  much  of  their  time  in  the 
mills  of  their  fathers.  Later  on  a  son  was  born  to  the  Moore  family.  When  Sarah  Eaton  was 
thirteen  she  entered  New  Salem  Academy,  and  there  met  two  girls  who  were  later  to 
become  Mrs.  R.  K.  Selig  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merriam.  The  friendships  grew  until  the 
Eatons  moved  to  Boston  where  Sarah’s  education  was  completed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  Charles  M.  Aborn,  a  young  singer,  who  was  forced 
by  family  financial  conditions  to  quit  his  musical  career  and  who  was  soon  named  manager 
of  a  factory.  Four  children  were  born  to  the  Aborns,  but  one  died  at  birth.  Though  the 
family  lived  in  Swampscott,  Sarah  never  lost  her  love  for  her  native  Millington,  and  she 
spent  all  of  her  summers  there  with  her  parents  until  their  deaths.  Her  husband  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  November  1919,  and  before  her  death,  Sarah  Aborn  was  brought  back  to  Millington 
to  die.  She  was  survived  by  Charles  E.  Aborn,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jones,  both  of  Boston, 
and  Mrs.  Seymour  Wheelock  of  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Julius  Goodnow  was  born  in  Millington,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Luensa  Goodnow.  He 
married  Minnie  Gee,  the  daughter  of  Abner  and  Lydia  Gee  of  New  Salem  on  May  10,  1881. 
The  family  made  its  home  in  Amherst  for  thirty  years  where  the  couple  observed  its 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  There  were  three  children,  Mrs.  Edna  Powers  of  Amherst, 
and  Earle  of  West  Cummington.  The  third  child,  Claire,  who  wed  Arthur  Hill,  died  in  1924. 

Ellen  Goodnow,  sister  of  Julius,  was  born  in  Millington  in  1834.  She  lived  with  her 
brothers,  Edwin  and  Lucius,  in  North  Dana  for  a  number  of  years.  She  later  lived  in  the 
Rev.  Putnam  Webber  home.  Miss  Goodnow  died  in  Millington,  August  30,  1911,  survived 
by  her  brother,  Edwin.  Edwin  died  two  years  later,  spending  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  Orange. 

Mrs.  Vesta  Goodnow,  the  widow  of  Clarence  Goodnow,  also  made  her  home  in 
Millington,  but  later  moved  to  Athol  where  she  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Annie  Buchanan.  She  died  there  on  October  18,  1930,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  She  also 
left  another  daughter,  Miss  Alice,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  Athol  Co-Operative  Bank.  Clarence 
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Goodnow  was  a  native  of  Millington  and  operated  a  general  store  for  many  years.  He  had 
lived  in  Athol  for  fourteen  years  and  was  engaged  as  a  salesman  for  a  Boston  firm.  He  was 
a  member  of  Tully  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  of  Acme  lodge,  Knights  of  Honor.  He  died  in 
1896  after  a  short  illness. 

Frank  L.  Hamilton  was  a  long-time  resident  of  Millington,  and  was  the  husband  of 
Lydia  Goodnow.  The  couple  were  wed  October  12,  1892.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Conway, 
and  was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Ellen  Hamilton.  He  died  March  6,  1921,  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife,  Lydia,  four  sons:  Lloyd,  Dayle,  Stephen,  and  Byrd;  as  well  as  a  daughter, 
Constance,  the  wife  of  Louis  Nelson.  He  also  left  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Roger  Lawson  of  Spring- 
field,  Mrs.  Edson  Boutell  of  Fitchburg,  and  a  brother,  William,  of  Springfield. 

William  A.  Moore  was  the  son  of  Lyman  E.  and  Elizabeth  Thompson  Moore  and  was 
born  in  Millington,  September  15,  1859.  He  attended  New  Salem  Academy  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  father’s  grist  mill.  William  continued  to  operate  the  mill  for  many  years  and 
sold  the  business  to  W.  L.  Newton  in  1920.  He  was  active  in  all  civic  activities  and  repre¬ 
sented  his  district  in  the  legislature  in  1917.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Village  Improvement 
Society,  Orange  Lodge  of  Masons,  New  Salem  Grange,  New  Salem  Congregational  Church, 
and  at  his  death  in  1924  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  New  Salem  Academy. 

Mr.  Moore  was  twice  married,  first  to  Della  F.  Wood  of  Prescott,  who  died  in  1903,  and 
to  Alice  E.  Wood,  also  of  Prescott,  in  1904.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Oliver  L.  and 
Mary  Jane  Powers  Wood;  his  second,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wood.  There 
were  no  children  of  either  unions. 

Lyman  E.  Moore  was  a  native  of  Millington,  born  on  April  15,  1824,  the  son  of  Lyman 
and  Eliza  Smith  Moore.  He  attended  Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1843,  took  over  the  latter’s  grist  mill.  He  later  purchased  the  interests  of 
other  heirs  of  the  mill  and  house,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  conducted  an  ex¬ 
tensive  grain  business.  He  was  extremely  active  in  town  affairs  and  served  forty-three 
years  as  postmaster,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  lengthiest  terms  of  service  in  the 
United  States.  He  served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  thirty-eight  years  was  a  trustee 
of  New  Salem  Academy.  He  was  a  liberal  donor  to  that  institution,  donating  in  excess  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  his  will. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  fifty-year  Mason,  served  in  the  legislature  in  1869,  and  erected  a 
modern  store  building  in  his  native  town  of  Millington.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
died  in  1878,  and  he  died  thirty  years  later.  Three  children  were  born  to  the  couple:  Charles 
L.,  who  died  when  a  boy;  Eliza  A.;  and  William  A.  On  Lyman’s  death  he  was  survived  by 
his  son,  William  A.  of  Millington;  a  grandson,  Nathaniel  P.  Kellogg  of  Orange;  two  brothers, 
Hiram  F.  and  Lucien  P.;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Marion  Moore  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Hiram  F.  Moore,  son  of  Lyman  and  a  brother  of  Lyman  E.,  was  born  in  Millington, 
October  28,  1828.  For  several  years  he  conducted  a  wheelwright  business  with  Lauriston 
Shaw  in  Millington.  Later  he  was  employed  in  Boston  and  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  Orange  Lodge  of  Masons.  Mr.  Moore  died  in  1915  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  His  wife,  the  former  Cornelia  Parlin  of  Millington,  died  many  years  previously.  The 
couple  had  three  children  but  all  died  in  childhood.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Moore 
was  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Marion  Moore  of  Washington,  and  by  a  brother,  Lucien,  of 
Witherville,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Constance  G.  Nelson,  the  daughter  of  Frank  L.  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Milling¬ 
ton,  June  26,  1883,  and  spent  much  of  her  childhood  at  the  home  of  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Luensa  Goodnow.  She  graduated  from  New  Salem  Academy  and  later  attended  the 
Emerson  School  of  Music  in  Boston.  She  married  Louis  Nelson  of  Cornish,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  then  came  to  Millington  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  died,  December 
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13,  1924,  and  was  survived  by  her  husband,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hamilton,  and  four 
brothers,  Lloyd,  Dayle,  and  Stephen  of  Millington,  and  Byrd  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Norma  Newton  was  born  in  Millington,  the  only  daughter  of  William  and  Ola 
Hemingway  Newton,  on  May  29,  1898.  She  attended  the  local  schools  and  graduated  from 
New  Salem  Academy  in  1916.  The  following  year  she  entered  Memorial  Hospital  Nursing 
School  of  Worcester  but  was  forced  to  give  up  her  studies  two  years  later  because  of  ill 
health.  Norma  died  in  1921  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

Orlo  Newton,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  and  Ola  Newton,  entered  service  in 
World  War  I  and  after  spending  several  weeks  in  camps  in  Revere  and  Boston,  was  sent 
overseas  July  31,  1918.  An  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  held  up  his  company  in  England  and 
ten  days  later  the  group  left  for  France.  The  young  soldier  was  stricken  with  an  illness  at 
Angers,  France,  and  he  died  October  12,  1918,  and  was  buried  in  an  American  cemetery 
near  Angers.  The  Newtons  lived  in  Millington  many  years  where,  before  Mr.  Newton 
retired,  he  had  operated  a  grist  mill.  Besides  Norma  and  Orlo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  had 
another  son  and  a  daughter.  The  parents  observed  their  fortieth  wedding  anniversary 
September  23,  1935. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Phillips  came  to  Millington  from  Canada  where  they  were 
married  March  6,  1877.  For  some  time  the  couple  operated  the  Phillips’  Tea  House.  In 
1936,  they  moved  to  Ludlow  to  make  their  home  with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Livingston. 
They  observed  their  sixty-first  wedding  anniversary  on  March  6,  1938.  Besides  Mrs. 
Livingston  they  had  six  other  children:  Mrs.  Arthur  Bowles  of  Millington,  Mrs.  Fred 
Boynton  of  Leominster,  George  Phillips  of  the  same  city,  John  Phillips  of  Springfield,  Harold 
Phillips  of  Everett,  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Edman  of  Orange,  a  foster  daughter. 


Millington,  one  of  the  villages  of  the  town  of  New  Salem,  opened  its  own  post  office  on 
January  10,  1828.  Mail  was  received  from  the  New  Salem  office,  as  per  the  following  1840 
notice:  “Proposals  are  invited  for  supplying  the  following  offices  in  Mass,  for  the  net 
proceeds  of  said  office,  limited  to  a  sum  to  be  named  in  the  proposals. 

Millington,  from  New  Salem — 3  miles — twice  a  week.” 


Postmasters  and  dates  of  appointment  were  as  follows: 


Horace  Hunt 
Ezra  L.  Fish 
Smyrna  Parlin 
Charles  Pierce 

Office  discontinued  September  19,  1845. 


Jan.  10,  1828 
May  s,  1838 
Apr.  8,  1842 
March  29,  1844 
Re-established  April  24,  1846. 


Calvin  W.  Richards 

Apr.  24, 

1846 

Office  discontinued  July  11,  1846.  Re-established  April 

5,  1862. 

Daniel  W.  Houghton 

Apr.  s, 

1862 

George  W.  Whittemore 

Jan.  13, 

1864 

Lyman  E.  Moore 

March  27, 

1866 

William  A.  Moore 

June  10, 

1908 

George  L.  Ellis 

July  13, 

1909 

Arthur  W.  Bowles  (acting) 

Oct.  20, 

1930 

Arthur  W.  Bowles 

Jan.  27, 

1931 

The  office  was  discontinued  on  April  28,  1938. 

Contributed  by  H.  Morgan 

Ryther 

Town  of  New  Salem  and  New  Salem  Academy 


SINCE  the  Town  of  New  Salem  is  still  in  existence,  there  is 
little  reason  to  include  herein  the  story  of  its  past.  However,  no 
history  of  this  valley  could  be  considered  complete  without  including 
the  story  of  New  Salem  Academy,  as  students  from  the  entire  Quabbin 
are  matriculated  at  this  old  and  honorable  institution.  It  has  many 
famous  and  loyal  graduates  who  would  consider  it  an  oversight  if  the 
mention  of  the  school  were  excluded  from  this  volume.  Therefore,  at 
this  point  is  inserted  a  brief  history  of  the  Academy. 

In  1794,  the  subject  of  providing  New  Salem  with  a  school  possessed 
of  superior  advantages  was  widely  discussed.  Increased  interest  in 
such  an  educational  project  soon  reached  such  a  high  pitch  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  at  a  town  meeting  duly  called  it  was  voted  to  remove 
the  old  meetinghouse — to  make  it  suitable  for  an  academy  and  town 
house,  and  on  February  25,  1795,  the  New  Salem  Academy  was 
incorporated.  The  act  set  forth  that  the  school  was  to  be  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  and  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  such  languages  and  in  such  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
as  the  trustees  shall  direct.” 

In  connection  with  this  exalted  start  of  the  Academy,  the  following 
curious  action  appears  on  the  records  of  the  trustees  under  date  of 
August  18,  1796:  “Voted  that  the  trustees  do  recommend  to  the  young 
gentlemen  who  study  at  the  New  Salem  Academy,  that  they  abstain 
from  wearing  gowns.”  On  the  same  date  the  records  read:  “Voted, 
that  this  board  do  now  adjourn  to  5  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.”  The 
trustees  appointed  under  the  original  corporation  articles  were: 

Rev.  Joel  Foster,  Rev.  Solomon  Reed,  Rev.  Joseph  Blodgett,  Rev.  Joseph 
Kilburn,  David  Smead,  John  Goldsbury,  Jonathan  Warner,  David  Sexton, 
Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  Daniel  Bigelow,  Martin  Kingsley,  Ezekiel  Kellogg,  Jr., 
Samuel  Kendall,  Varney  Pearce,  Esq.,  and  Asa  Merriam. 

Among  the  members  who  were  active  in  procuring  the  charter  were: 
Rev.  Joel  Foster,  Deacon  Samuel  Kendall,  Ezekiel  Kellogg,  Jr.,  and 
Varney  Pearce.  The  first  record  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  Joel 
Foster.  The  next  secretary  was  Varney  Pearce,  Esq.,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  attended  every  trustees’  meeting  from  the 
organization  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1823.  The  State  granted  half 
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a  township  of  land  in  Maine  in  1797  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  This 
land  was  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Academy  trustees,  and  was 
purchased  to  a  large  extent  by  citizens  of  New  Salem,  in  order  to 
assist  by  every  means  the  incipient  institution. 

In  a  number  of  instances  such  generosity  proved  to  be  more  senti¬ 
mental  than  practical,  for  the  investment  caused  them  the  loss  of  their 
New  Salem  homes,  and  they  were  forced  to  move  to  the  wild  lands  of 
Maine  and  occupy  the  land  in  which  they  had  so  enthusiastically 
invested  their  savings.  Among  the  latter  was  Mrs.  Houlton,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  James  Houlton,  the  first  woman  to  set  foot  on  the  place,  after 
whom  the  town  of  Houlton,  Maine,  was  named. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Samuel  Kendall  Tavern  in  New  Salem. 
Measures  were  immediately  begun  to  set  up  the  institution  on  an  ad¬ 
vanced  plane  and  to  attract  students  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  This 
move  proved  exceptionally  successful,  and  the  school  started  out  on  a 
successful  and  prosperous  career,  gathering  into  its  hall  a  large  number 
of  youths  from  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  also  many  more  from  other 
states.  Thus  began  the  career  dreamed  of  by  a  small  group  of  men  who 
could  vision  long  years  ahead. 

Fire  razed  the  school  on  October  4,  1837,  but  a  new  and  larger  one 
immediately  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1838,  the  cost  resting  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  New  Salem  to  a  large  extent,  though 
many  graduates  made  generous  contributions.  In  1870,  the  Academy 
received  a  donation  from  the  State  totaling  #10,000;  people  of  New 
Salem  and  vicinity  donated  #5,000;  Ira  Stratton,  Esq.,  of  Camb ridge- 
port,  a  native  of  New  Salem  had  previously  given  #1,000.  These 
monies  were  placed  in  a  trust  fund  from  which  new  apparatus  and 
books  were  purchased  as  needed. 

A  former  pupil,  a  Mr.  Greenwood  of  Boston,  presented  some  valuable 
scientific  equipment  to  the  school,  and  in  1871  a  handsome  and  spacious 
dining  hall  was  built  near  the  new  building.  This,  in  addition  to  other 
structures  within  the  Academy’s  grounds,  provided  homes  for  the 
increasing  number  of  students.  It  is  of  interest  to  read  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fund  for  the  main  building,  to  replace  the  original  structure 
lost  by  fire  in  1837,  was  raised.  The  plan  was  set  forth  by  Rev.  Alpheus 
Harding,  who  divided  the  lumber  and  other  material  cost  in  thirty-five 
parts,  certain  citizens  of  the  community  contributing  their  assigned 
share.  Others  donated  a  certain  amount  of  labor  while  still  others  in 
New  Salem  and  neighboring  towns  were  assessed  certain  amounts  of 
money.  Some  of  the  expense  items  included  board  for  men  employed  on 
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the  building  at  $1.25  per  week;  cider,  ten  cents  a  gallon;  loaf  sugar, 
eight  cents  per  pound;  rum  at  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  As  a  result 
of  Reverend  Harding’s  method,  the  entire  cost  of  the  structure  was 
raised  by  the  committee  before  the  building  was  completed. 

A  list  of  the  Trustees  of  New  Salem  Academy  with  the  date  of  their 
appointment  or  election,  resignation  or  removal  by  death  follows : 


Appointed 

Resigned 

Died 

Rev.  Joel  Foster 

1795 

1810 

Rev.  Solomon  Reed 

1795 

1799 

Rev.  Joseph  Blodget 

1795 

1828 

Rev.  Joseph  Kilburn 

1795 

1816 

David  Smead,  Esq. 

1795 

1802 

John  Goldsbury,  Esq. 

1795 

1802 

Jonathan  Warner,  Esq. 

1795 

1802 

David  Sexton,  Esq. 

1795 

1799 

Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  Esq. 

1795 

1816 

Daniel  Bigelow,  Esq. 

1795 

1802 

Martin  Kingsley,  Esq. 

1795 

1797 

Ezekiel  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Esq. 

1795 

1802 

Samuel  Kendall 

1795 

1814 

Varney  Pearce,  Esq. 

1795 

1823 

Asa  Merriam 

1795 

1797 

Elected 

Joseph  Metcalf 

Orange 

1797 

1818 

Hon.  James  Humphreys 

Athol 

1797 

1831 

Edward  Upham 

1799 

1805 

Hon.  Joshua  Green 

1799 

1832 

Samuel  F.  Dickinson 

1802 

1817 

Hon.  Solomon  Smead 

1802 

1825 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Bascom 

1802 

1832 

Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen 

1802 

1825 

Rev.  Warren  Peirce 

1803 

1810 

Benjamin  Pickham 

Salem 

1805 

1808 

Samuel  Eastman 

Hardwick 

1808 

1817 

Rev.  Alpheus  Harding 

New  Salem 

1810 

1869 

Capt.  Charles  C.  Rabstion 

1810 

1816 

Rev.  Festus  Foster 

1814 

1820 

Rev.  Charles  Wellington 

1816 

1833 

Col.  Jacob  Putnam 

1816 

1827 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Jones 

1816 

1832 

Capt.  John  Putnam 

1817 

1827 

David  A.  Gregg,  Esq. 

1817 

1820 

Joseph  Estabrook,  Esq. 

Royalston 

1818 

1827 

Jonathan  Gregory,  Esq. 

1820 

1827 

Rev.  Luther  Willson 

Petersham 

1820 

1838 

Dr.  William  H.  Cutler 

1823 

1832 

Laban  Marcy,  Esq. 

Greenwich 

1825 

1854 

Hon.  Richard  E.  Newcomb 

Greenfield 

1825 

1834 

Nathan  Bryant,  Esq. 

1827 

1836 

John  W.  Humphreys 

Athol 

1827 

1845 

Appointed 

Rufus  Bullock,  Esq. 

Royalston 

1827 

1831 

Jones  Estabrook 

1827 

1830 

Rev.  Preserved  Smith 

Warwick 

1828 

1846 

Frederick  H.  Allen,  Esq. 

1830 

1835 

Rev.  Josiah  Moore 

Athol 

1831 

1833 

Hon.  Jonathan  Hartwell 

1831 

1837 

Rev.  John  Goldsbury 

Hardwick 

1832 

1835 
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Gardner  Ruggles,  Esq. 

Barre 

1832 

1835 

Dr.  Amasa  Barrett 

1832 

183  7 

George  Blodget,  Esq. 

Orange 

1832 

1834 

Dr.  George  Hoyt 

Athol 

1833 

183S 

Deacon  Asahel  Paige 

New  Salem 

1833 

1857 

Hon.  Samuel  Giles 

New  Salem 

1834 

1876 

Rev.  George  R.  Noyes 

1834 

1841 

Charles  Osgood,  Esq. 

Northfield 

1835 

1850 

Apollos  Johnson,  Esq. 

183S 

1843 

Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw 

183S 

1838 

Dr.  George  H.  Lee 

Orange 

1835 

1857 

Hon.  Naham  F.  Bryant 

Barre 

1837 

1857 

Deacon  Ebenezer  Macomber 

New  Salem 

1838 

1843 

Joseph  Young 

Athol 

1838 

1844 

Rev.  Salmon  Bennett 

Wendell 

1838 

1844 

Dr.  Joseph  Stone 

Hardwick 

1839 

1849 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Haye 

Petersham 

1841 

1847 

Italy  Foster,  Esq. 

Dana 

1843 

1845 

Norwood  Daman 

Templeton 

1844 

1845 

Theodore  Jones,  Esq. 

Athol 

1844 

1857 

Dr.  Lucius  Cook 

Wendell 

1844 

1856 

Rev.  Luther  Willson 

Petersham 

1845 

1864 

Rev.  John  Keep 

Dana 

1845 

1861 

Rev.  Ephraim  Nute 

Petersham 

1845 

1850 

Rev.  Oliver  C.  Everett 

Northfield 

1846 

1850 

Joseph  Stevens 

Warwick 

1847 

1850 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Cushman 

Bernardston 

1849 

1852 

Hon.  Davis  Goddard 

Orange 

1850 

1861 

Rev.  Claudius  Bradford 

Montague 

1850 

1859 

Rev.  William  H.  Hayward 

New  Salem 

1850 

1857 

Cheney  Abbott,  Esq. 

Prescott 

1850 

1861 

Hon.  John  Raymond 

Hardwick 

1852 

1854 

William  Mixter,  Esq. 

Hardwick 

1853 

1857 

Hon.  Alpheus  Harding,  Jr. 

Athol 

1854 

1903 

Jabez  Sawyer,  Esq. 

New  Salem 

1856 

1877 

James  Knight,  Esq. 

New  Salem 

1857 

1862 

Rev.  Thomas  Weston 

New  Salem 

1857 

1859 

Thomas  P.  Root,  Esq. 

Barre 

1857 

1885 

Constant  Southworth,  Esq. 

Hardwick 

i8S7 

1878 

Rev.  John  Goldsbury 

Warwick 

i8S7 

1878 

Horace  Hunt,  Esq. 

New  Salem 

1857 

1870 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Blodget 

Greenwich 

1859 

i860 

Harding  Hemingway,  Esq. 

Shutesbury 

1859 

1870 

Samuel  B.  Estey 

Greenwich 

i860 

1861 

Rev.  Levi  Ballou 

Orange 

1861 

1865 

Rev.  David  Bancroft 

Prescott 

1861 

1862 

Thomas  D.  Brooks,  Esq. 

Athol 

1861 

1893 

Hon.  Nathaniel  L.  Johnson 

Dana 

1861 

1902 

William  T.  Freeman,  Esq. 

New  Salem 

1862 

1886 

Dr.  Jonathan  W.  Goodell 

Greenwich 

1862 

1864 

John  G.  Mudge 

Petersham 

1864 

1869 

David  Allen 

Greenwich 

1864 

1865 

Rev.  William  Hooper 

Orange 

1865 

1869 

Jabez  B.  Root,  Esq. 

Greenwich 

1867 

1885 

Willard  Putnam,  Esq. 

Cooleyville 

1869 

1912 

Rodney  Hunt,  Esq. 

Orange 

1869 

1877 

Rev.  David  Eastman 

New  Salem 

1869 

1876 

Col.  Samuel  F.  Dudley 

Shutesbury 

1870 

187S 

Lyman  E.  Moore 

Millington 

1870 

1909 

George  A.  Berry 

Shutesbury 

187s 

1910 

Rev.  Jabez  N.  Trask 

New  Salem 

1876 

1877 

Frederick  A.  Haskell 

1876 

1882 

Andrew  J.  Clark 

Orange 

1877 

1879 

L.  Dwight  Trow,  Esq. 

Hardwick 

1878 

1892 
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Edward  F.  Mayo 

Warwick 

Appointed 

1878 

Resigned 

1892 

Died 

Rev.  Baxter  Newton 

Leverett 

1878 

1883 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Amsden 

New  Salem 

1878 

1885 

Rufus  D.  Chase 

Orange 

1879 

1882 

Daniel  Ballard,  Esq. 

New  Salem 

1882 

1917 

Charles  Chandler 

Orange 

1882 

1902 

Richard  Dualey 

N.  Leverett 

1883 

1892 

Edwin  F.  Stowell 

New  Salem 

1885 

1931 

Nathaniel  E.  Holland 

Barre 

1885 

189S 

William  S.  Douglas 

Greenwich 

1885 

1917 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Wright 

Orange 

1885 

1892 

Edwin  C.  Haskins 

N.  Dana 

1886 

1913 

James  B.  McGibeny 

New  Salem 

1892 

1896 

William  H.  Hemenway 

Shutesbury 

1892 

1911 

Henry  C.  Ellis 

Petersham 

1892 

1918 

Eli  F.  Buzzell 

Wendell 

189S 

1904 

Waldo  H.  Fierce 

Prescott 

1895 

1902 

Rev.  Albert  V.  House 

New  Salem 

1896 

191 X 

Emerson  L.  Adams 

New  Salem 

1902 

1904 

Frank  J.  Crawford 

Dana 

1902 

1906 

William  F.  Wendemuth 

Prescott 

1902 

1909 

Ernest  H.  Vaughan 

Worcester 

1903 

1917 

William  A.  Moore 

Millington 

1904 

1934 

Charles  H.  Cogswell 

Wendell 

1904 

1929 

John  H.  Johnson 

Dana 

1906 

1912 

Eugene  Bullard 

N.  New  Salem 

1909 

1914 

Frank  R.  Allen 

Barre 

1909 

I93S 

George  R.  Faige 

Athol 

1910 

1927 

Clinton  C.  Cook 

Orange 

1911 

1914 

Nathan  J.  Hunting 

Harry  W.  Fay 

Shutesbury 

New  Salem 

191 1 

1912 

Oscar  T.  Brooks 

Athol 

1912 

1920 

Otis  E.  Hager 

N.  Dana 

1913 

I93i 

William  Bullard 

Leslie  T.  Haskins 

New  Salem 
Framingham 

1913 

1914 

William  H.  Giffin 

Greenwich 

1917 

1919 

William  H.  Bullard 

Holyoke 

1917 

1924 

Ralph  E.  Stowell 

New  Salem 

1917 

— 

Charles  H.  Beaman 

Leverett 

1918 

1933 

Charles  D.  Walker 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Goldsbury 

Pelham 

Warwick 

1919 

1920 

I9S° 

Dr.  John  D.  Willard 

Amherst 

1924 

1926 

Timothy  Paige 

Ware 

1926 

1927 

Thomas  F.  Reddy 

New  Salem 

1927 

1940 

Eben  E.  Gridley 

New  Salem 

1927 

Frank  L.  Boyden 

Deerfield 

1930 

— 

Earl  P.  Stone 

Orange 

1931 

1942 

Flavel  M.  Gifford 

N.  Dana 

1931 

1939 

Winford  F.  Adams 

Leverett 

1933 

1947 

George  L.  Ellis 

Athol 

1934 

1945 

William  A.  Spooner 

Myron  N.  Doubleday 

Athol 

Athol 

1935 

1940 

Edmond  R.  Sawyer 

Orange 

1940 

1941 

Edwin  A.  Cox 

Ware 

1941 

— 

William  A.  Nickerson 

R.  Arthur  Lundgren 

F.  Donald  Ashley 

Robert  J.  Jarvis 

Athol 

Orange 

East  Longmeadow 
New  Salem 

1942 

1946 

1947 

195° 

This  list  of  Trustees  was  compiled  by  Eugene  Bullard  for  his 
Historical  Address,  New  Salem  Sesqui-Centennial,  1903;  brought  up 
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to  date  by  Eugene  Bullard  for  his  History  of  New  Salem  Academy, 
1913;  brought  up  to  date  by  George  A.  Brown  for  Donald  Howe,  1950. 

On  August  20,  1874,  an  alumni  reunion  was  held  and  these  have 
become  annual  and  are  the  largest  and  most  enjoyable  gatherings  of 
alumni  of  the  now  famous  Academy.  And  of  considerable  interest  at 
these  yearly  meetings  is  a  special  news-magazine  containing  all  of  the 
news  of  the  alumni  during  the  preceding  year.  This  Reunion  Banner 
is  eagerly  perused  by  the  alumni,  both  male  and  female,  after  they 
have  wound  up  their  annual  celebration.  The  all  day  and  evening 
program,  together  with  the  hundreds  of  family  and  class  reunions,  keep 
the  men  and  women,  former  students  of  New  Salem  Academy,  too 
busy  to  look  over  the  Banner  on  that  date. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  program  changes  but  little  through  the  years. 
It  is  always  opened  with  an  invocation,  usually  by  one  of  the  former 
pastors  of  a  New  Salem  church.  At  the  August  15,  1950  event,  this  was 
done  by  Rev.  Albert  W.  Welch  of  Chester,  one  time  New  Salem  pastor. 
The  address  of  welcome  in  the  former  years  was  delivered  by  one  of 
the  elderly  graduates,  but  of  late  years  one  member  of  the  current 
graduating  class  has  been  granted  that  honor;  Dayle  G.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
most  recently  occupied  this  chair.  He  was  one  of  the  seventeen  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  preceding  spring,  there  being  seven  boys  and  ten  girls. 
The  list  follows : 


Richard  Norman  Bezio 

Wendell 

Dayle  Goodnow  Hamilton,  Jr. 

New  Salem 

James  Carr 

Orange 

Robert  Walter  Hunting 

Athol 

Allen  Frederick  Miner 

Orange 

Kenneth  Edward  Prue,  Jr. 

Orange 

Richard  Lewis  Rushfold 

Erving 

Arline  Beverly  Calcari 

Warwick 

Esther  Marian  Copeland 

Warwick 

Margaret  Jane  Farley 

Leverett 

Hope  Marlene  Fellows 

Warwick 

Grace  Edith  Gillespie 

Warwick 

Nancy  Louise  Hanson 

New  Salem 

Shirley  Elaine  Richardson 

Leverett 

Lunetta  Margaret  Stewart 

New  Salem 

Sylvia  Cora  Stowell 

New  Salem 

Grace  Evelyn  Stratford 

Montague 

The  speaker  issued  special  welcomes  to  the  members  of  the  1925  and 
1940  alumni  groups,  who  returned  to  the  Academy  to  celebrate  their 
anniversary  reunion.  The  next  business  affair  took  place  in  the  after- 
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noon  when  the  nominating  committee  made  its  report.  The  group 
included  Mrs.  Emma  Grover  Gifford,  William  A.  Nickerson,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Merriam.  The  customary  reunion  dinner  preceded  the  afternoon 
session,  and  seated  at  the  head  table  were  Pres.  Eunice  Goddard  and 
other  officers  of  the  Reunion  Association.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Robert  Jarvis,  cast  aside  his  dignity  for  the  day  to  direct  the  serving 
of  the  meal. 

The  meeting  was  resumed  at  two  p.m.  when  President  Goddard 
called  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  and  the  slate  of 
officers  was  presented  to  the  members.  As  a  result  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  1951  gathering: 

President,  Harold  F.  Ballard  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Paige  Bullard  of  New  Salem;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Roy  M.  Fisher, 
New  Salem;  committee  of  arrangements,  Herman  A.  Hanson;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
S.  Hanson;  Paul  R.  Wilbur;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Wilbur;  Roy  M.  Fisher;  Mrs.  Bertha 
E.  Fisher;  Robert  J.  Jarvis;  R.  Arthur  Lundgren;  Mrs.  Grace  Lundgren; 
Otis  E.  Hager;  Mrs.  Eunice  M.  Mackie;  J.  Allan  Bixby;  Mrs.  Avis  B.  Bixby; 
Dayle  G.  Hamilton;  Mrs.  Hazel  W.  Hamilton;  Allen  F.  Miner;  Mrs.  Winifred 
Daly,  Norman  H.  Cogswell;  Mrs.  Hilda  Cogswell;  Mrs.  Flora  H.  Crowl, 
honorary  member;  editor  Reunion  Banner ,  Miss  Mary  E.  Horr,  New  Salem. 

A  program  of  singing  followed  the  election  and  the  naming  of  the 
1951  committee  of  arrangements.  The  address  of  the  day  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Griffin,  pastor  of  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  a  summer  resident  of  Petersham.  His  subject  was, 
“They  Carried  Their  Passports  in  Their  Hearts.”  Following  the 
address,  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  given  over  to  reunions  and  visits 
to  old  homes  where  the  alumni  had  made  friends  back  many  years  ago 
at  the  Academy. 

An  oddity  took  place  in  the  August  1950  reunion  in  which  Radio 
Station  WARE  innocently  participated.  Matthew  L.  Hayes  and  his 
wife,  Florence,  who  was  Florence  Hunt,  academy  student  in  1907, 
then  living  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  had,  through  some  misunder¬ 
standing,  failed  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  reunion.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  heard  of  the  event  broadcast  by  the  Ware  radio  station,  and  as  a 
result  he  and  his  wife  traveled  that  distance  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
gathering.  The  New  Salem  Alumni  Association  needs  certain  old  cata¬ 
logs  in  order  to  make  its  list  of  students  more  complete,  as  there  are 
gaps  in  the  records  prior  to  1880.  Mr.  George  A.  Brown  has  a  list  of 
about  four  thousand  names  of  students  which  he  is  constantly  revising 
as  new  information  is  found. 


Shays’  Rebellion 


DANIEL  SHAYS  HIGHWAY 

Turn  the  wheels  up  toward  the  Highland 
On  the  route  of  Daniel  Shays; 

To  the  summit  and  the  skyland 
On  your  grand  vacation  days. 

On  the  old  Taconic  syncline 
With  its  mantle  Phistocene; 

See  afar  the  lone  Monadnock 
In  frame  of  living  evergreen. 

See  the  valley  of  Swift  River, 

Quabbin  Lake,  a  mirror  bright; 

And  with  its  groves  of  pine  and  maple, 
New  Salem,  in  Colonial  white. 

Vast  project,  Metropolitan, 

We  watch  progress,  it  has  our  praise; 
Living  in  the  town  it  spared 
And  riding  on  the  Daniel  Shays. 

George  A.  Brown ,  1939 


THE  Great  Uprising  among  the  discontented  people  of  New 
England,  commonly  called  Shays’  Rebellion,  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the  great  contest  for  independence, 
New  England,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  strained  every  nerve 
to  its  utmost  tension,  and  in  behalf  of  the  cause  exhausted  her  resources 
to  the  point  of  depletion.  At  its  close  she  was  free,  but  utterly  prostrate 
and  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

The  excitement  of  war  had  sustained  the  activities  of  her  blood,  but 
then  came  the  reaction  with  peace.  This  reaction  was  at  first  a  great 
trial,  and  almost  as  strained  as  was  the  war.  But  the  War  of  Sedition 
failed  to  overthrow  our  government,  principally  because  of  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  its  leaders.  The  ruling  classes  would  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  Rebellion  soon  spent  its  force  in  a  boisterous  and  dis¬ 
organized  gang,  which  had  lacked  only  competent  leadership  to  have 
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made  its  efforts  fruitful.  The  collapse  of  Shays’  Rebellion  ended  with  a 
disastrous  rout  when  the  soldiers  of  Daniel  Shays  failed  to  capture  the 
Springfield  Arsenal  for  badly  needed  ammunition  and  rifles,  as  well  as 
cannons  and  shells. 

However,  that  the  New  Englanders  suffered  serious  privations  of  the 
real  necessities  of  life,  when  every  article  of  food  and  wearing  apparel 
became  scarce  because  of  prohibitive  taxes,  is  a  well-known  truth. 
The  State  was  heavily  in  debt;  the  private  debt  of  the  State  alone 
totaled  more  than  five  million  dollars.  Considering  the  fact  the  pre¬ 
war  debt  was  but  half  a  million  dollars,  the  post-war  figure  seemed 
like  an  enormous  sum.  Most  New  England  towns  were  also  deeply  in 
debt,  were  down  to  the  point  where  they  had  to  sequester  private  funds 
to  maintain  their  troops.  As  a  consequence  they  had  jeopardized  their 
credit  and  knew  nowhere  to  get  financial  assistance. 

The  inexperience  and  incapacity  of  office-holders  made  things  worse. 
The  terrific  depreciation  of  paper  money  added  to  the  woes  of  the 
people.  And  to  cap  the  climax,  federal  laws  permitted  the  creditors  to 
use  any  method  they  wished  to  collect  what  was  owed  them.  This 
started  a  riot  of  confiscations  of  all  property  held  by  the  debtors,  even 
to  livestock,  feed,  then  all  real  estate,  the  values  of  which  were  set  by 
the  creditors.  Appeals  to  the  courts  sustained  the  then  enacted  bitter 
laws,  some  of  which  remain  on  our  statutes  to  this  day. 

If  a  debtor  had  no  property,  he  was  jailed,  or  forced  to  work  his 
debt  out,  spending  the  days  in  the  fields  and  the  nights  in  jails.  Such 
hard  times  had  never  before  been  experienced  by  the  men  who  had 
given  their  all  to  their  country  during  the  Revolution,  only  to  have 
their  homes  taken,  piece  by  piece,  with  nothing  to  live  for  or  live  in. 

As  the  country  was  generally  impoverished,  and  its  people  unable  to 
work  or  pay  even  a  part  of  their  debts,  it  was  no  wonder  that  grievances 
and  distresses  soon  led  to  turbulence,  thence  to  limited  riots,  and 
eventually  to  full  rebellion.  Actual  preliminary  hostilities  started  in 
April  1782.  They  were  instigated  by  Samuel  Ely,  an  irregular  minister 
of  Somers,  Connecticut,  whose  spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  came  to 
Hampshire  County,  and  led  the  delegates  to  a  convention  in  Spring- 
field,  where  the  flames  of  resistance  grew  furiously.  The  following  year 
the  rebellious  minister  formed  a  mob  at  Northampton  which  prevented 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  another  court  from  conducting  ses¬ 
sions.  For  this  act  Mr.  Ely  was  arrested  and  ordered  jailed  in  Spring- 
field.  A  mob  collected,  however,  and  freed  him  from  confinement. 
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Three  former  Revolutionary  War  officers  were  arrested  as  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  Springfield  jail  affair,  and  they  were  remanded  to 
Northampton  jail.  Three  hundred  followers  of  the  rebellion  went  to 
the  jail  and  secured  the  release  of  the  three  men  on  condition  that  they 
and  Mr.  Ely  appear  before  the  General  Court.  The  county  sheriff  had, 
however,  previously  called  out  twelve  hundred  members  of  the  militia 
to  guard  the  jail.  The  General  Court,  however,  treated  the  case  with 
leniency  in  order  to  pacify  the  excited  feelings  of  the  populace.  Court 
sessions  continued  to  be  disturbed  all  over  the  State  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  and  by  this  time  all  citizens  were  in  a  fever  of 
ferment,  and  general  anarchy  was  feared. 

Then  appeared  the  man  who  is  stated  by  all  historians  to  have  been 
the  real  and  resolute  leader  of  the  rebellion,  which  from  that  day  hence¬ 
forth  became  known  throughout  the  world  as  Shays’  Rebellion.  He 
was  Daniel  Shays,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  a  genuine  soldier  of  fortune, 
whose  formal  education  was  meagre.  Shays  was  a  natural  leader  of 
men;  he  was  courageous,  strong-minded,  and  most  ambitious.  A  native 
of  Hopkinton,  he  was  born  in  1747,  and  worked  as  a  farmer  in  Great 
Barrington.  He  was  credited  with  great  bravery  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
engagement,  and  was  named  an  army  lieutenant.  Later  he  organized 
a  company  on  the  promise  he  would  be  given  a  captaincy. 

He  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargain,  but  the  army  failed  to  live  up  to 
its,  and  as  a  result  his  troops  were  assigned  to  various  units  and 
scattered  throughout  the  east.  However,  he  earned  his  two  bars 
following  his  valiant  service  at  Burgoyne’s  surrender  and  left  the  army 
following  the  war.  With  his  long-time  friend,  Luke  Day,  he  organized 
the  march  on  Springfield.  When  both  men  were  driven  from  the  State 
following  the  disastrous  rebellion,  they  retired  to  the  highest  hills  of 
New  Hampshire.  Where  they  located  and  how  they  lived,  is  even  today 
a  mystery  to  everyone.  One  fairly  authentic  source  states  Shays  died  in 
poverty  in  New  York  State  in  1825,  but  legend  and  other  reports  state 
he  never  left  New  Hampshire,  but  was  supported  in  his  hiding  places 
by  many  of  his  old  soldier  friends  until  he  died,  and  the  secret  of  his 
whereabouts  is  still  a  deep  and  dark  and  well-kept  mystery. 

His  constant  companion,  Luke  Day,  was  born  in  West  Springfield, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  father,  but  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  estate 
was  left  to  Day’s  younger  brother.  Day  was  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  his  service  lasted  several  years.  He 
returned  home  with  the  insignia  of  a  major,  but  without  a  dime  in  his 
possession.  He  was  remarkable  in  physique,  was  rather  boisterous, 
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but  was  brave  and  wielded  tremendous  influence  with  his  friends.  He 
perhaps  was  more  sagacious  than  was  his  friend,  Shays,  but  the  latter 
was  much  more  the  gentleman. 

After  the  rout  of  Shays’  troops,  following  the  attack  on  the  Spring- 
field  Arsenal,  Day  joined  Shays  in  their  escape  from  the  Pelham  area, 
following  the  order  of  the  government  of  a  sizable  reward  for  Shays’ 
capture.  This,  however,  was  never  accomplished,  for  the  escaping  pair 
had  too  many  friends  to  hide  and  feed  them  on  their  journey  north¬ 
ward,  and  within  a  few  years  the  entire  matter  was  dropped. 

Because  of  the  limited  space  permitted,  the  above  is  a  more  or  less 
general  outline  of  why  the  Pelham  rebel  initiated  the  rebellion,  and  how 
its  finale  occurred.  Shays’  troops,  including  a  couple  of  hundred  former 
soldiers  who  participated  with  valor  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  were 
later  forgiven  by  the  Government,  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes 
in  the  valley,  and  soon  were  back  to  the  normal  life  permitted  each 
citizen  of  the  newly-formed  nation. 


Stephen  Burroughs 


ONE  Bright  Day  in  the  year  1783,  a  young  man,  garbed  in  a  light 
gray  coat  with  shining  silver-plated  buttons,  a  green  vest  and 
red  velvet  knee  breeches,  walked  up  Pelham  Hill,  inquiring  of  the  first 
man  he  met  if  there  were  need  of  a  “supplier”  for  the  local  pulpit.  He 
knew  the  town  had  no  settled  minister,  introduced  himself  as  a  “Mister 
Davis,”  and  said  he  was  looking  for  such  a  post. 

A  meeting  of  the  townsmen  soon  was  held  and  the  very  unbashful 
young  man  informed  the  gathering  he  was  supplying  pulpits  during 
the  summer  months  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his  way  through  college  in 
the  fall.  He  was  quizzed  slightly  about  the  quality  of  his  sermons,  and 
then  was  offered  the  post  of  acting-minister  with  a  salary  of  five  dollars 
each  Sunday,  together  with  his  board  and  room,  as  well  as  the  stabling 
of  his  horse,  which  he  had  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  youth  proved  his  brilliance  by  delivering  some  remarkably  fine 
sermons  for  a  few  weeks,  but  suspicions  arose  among  his  listeners  that 
though  he  delivered  fine  sermons,  it  was  just  barely  possible  he  was 
not  the  originator  of  such  excellent  discourses.  The  church  followers  in 
Pelham  then  decided  to  make  a  test  by  telling  the  orator  he  was  to 
give  his  sermon  on  that  day  on  a  subject  they  had  selected. 

Not  in  the  least  non-plussed  by  their  trickery,  Mr.  Davis  began  his 
discourse  on  the  chosen  subject,  “Old  Shoes,  and  Clouted,  Upon  Their 
Feet.”  The  young  man  coolly  divided  the  subject  in  three  parts, 
likened  persons  who  wore  old  shoes  to  such  as  those  who  became 
suspicious  of  their  fellowmen  and  made  themselves  odious;  suggested 
that  the  wearing  of  clouted  shoes  was  sinful  in  that  wearing  them  with¬ 
out  patching  was  a  shameful  manner  in  which  to  live;  and  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  manner  of  making  shoes  stated  the  error  of  wearing  any 
thing  but  good  shoes  in  the  future.  Though  the  preacher  uttered  not  a 
single  word  of  wisdom  or  philosophy  in  his  sermon,  it  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  suspicions  of  the  suspicious,  and  the  ministerial  career  of  Reverend 
Davis  was  safe  up  to  that  point. 

But  the  story  behind  the  story  was  that  Mr.  Davis  was  actually 
Stephen  Burroughs,  the  renegade  son  of  a  well-liked  and  bright  minister 
who  lived  a  few  miles  from  Dartmouth  College.  The  youth  was  bright 
enough  but  too  full  of  tom-foolery  to  study.  He  had  involved  other 
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classmates  in  scrapes,  always  escaping  by  lying,  and  his  neglect  of  his 
books  soon  brought  him  into  real  trouble.  He  was  caught  copying  an 
examination,  and  was  thrown  out  of  Dartmouth.  Pleas  from  his 
father  eventually  landed  him  back  again,  but  the  interlude  was  brief, 
and  Stephen  was  fired  from  Dartmouth  for  good. 

He  decided  then  to  tour  the  world,  and  finding  a  large  number  of 
his  father’s  sermons  in  the  library  at  home,  took  those  with  him.  They 
were  not  taken  by  him  for  the  good  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
written,  but  rather  to  earn  a  few  dollars  in  case  he  ran  across  a  preach¬ 
ing  job  once  in  a  while.  He  soon  ran  into  bad  company  and  found 
work,  if  illegal  activities  can  be  expressed  as  work,  by  learning  the 
counterfeiting  trade  from  an  old  hand.  The  counterfeiter  was  located 
in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  for  a  while  he  kept  to  his  profession 
while  Burroughs  was  the  salesman  of  the  firm.  He  had  been  nearly 
caught  in  the  western  Massachusetts  area  in  passing  some  of  the 
spurious  money,  so  escaped  the  law  by  posing  as  a  traveling  minister. 

Everything  was  lovely  for  a  while  until  the  actual  rogue  from  Spring- 
field  made  a  hurried  call  on  him.  From  that  moment  Burroughs  was  a 
marked  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Strangers  in  any  of  the  small  communities  in  the  valley  were  sus¬ 
pected  persons  until  they  proved  their  innocence,  and  in  this  visit  Mr. 
Davis  walked  into  immediate  trouble  when  the  Springfield  man  called 
him  by  his  own  name,  Mr.  Burroughs. 

The  pseudo-preacher  then  knew  the  game  was  up,  and  immediately 
ran  to  his  horse  and  sped  away  with  his  accomplice.  In  a  trice,  a  posse 
was  formed  and  the  chase  was  on.  The  course  was  on  a  direct  line  to 
Rutland  where  Burroughs  hired  a  room  for  the  night  to  escape  his 
followers.  However,  he  was  soon  roused  from  his  bed  and  came  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  tavern  to  try  and  talk  himself  out  of  his  trouble.  And, 
surprisingly  enough,  this  he  managed  to  accomplish  by  first  asking 
the  former  church  members  why  he  was  wanted.  They  first  told  him 
he  was  a  fake,  and  must  return  to  Pelham  and  face  the  consequences. 
This  he  agreed  to  do,  but  he  was  then  advised  he  had  been  paid  five 
dollars  in  advance  for  the  following  Sunday’s  sermon. 

Then  the  rascal  suggested  that  all  talk  of  returning  be  put  off  until 
morning,  when  he  would  make  amends  as  far  as  the  money  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  then  stunned  his  captors  by  inviting  them  all  into  the  bar¬ 
room  for  a  round  or  two  of  drinks.  The  round  or  two  began  to  add  up 
until,  a  few  hours  later,  everybody  started  to  sing  the  praises  of  their 
host,  the  erstwhile  Mr.  Davis,  and  soon  all  was  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
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and  the  merriest  posse  which  New  England  ever  saw  was  on  its  way 
back  to  Pelham,  still  singing  and  roaring  the  praise  of  the  brilliant 
young  man  who  had  treated  them  so  well  at  the  Rutland  Tavern. 

But  relief  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  police  of  several  cities  heard 
of  the  affair  and  all  hands  were  searching  for  Burroughs.  He  was 
finally  located  in  Worcester,  was  tried  in  Springfield,  and  then  sent  to 
jail.  He  escaped  soon  without  difficulty,  was  again  picked  up  by  the 
Worcester  police  and  sent  to  jail  in  that  city.  Before  long  Burroughs 
broke  out  of  jail  and  managed  to  get  to  New  York  where  he  really 
started  counterfeiting  on  a  large  scale.  Only  this  time  it  was  Canadian 
money,  and  at  the  time  no  United  States  law  had  been  enacted  to  hold 
the  renegade. 

During  one  period  of  his  illegal  transactions,  he  managed  to  arrive 
in  Charlton  where  he  was  asked  to  take  a  teaching  job.  It  seems  one  of 
the  pupils,  a  girl  who  was  young  in  age  but  looked  much  older  because 
of  her  mental  incapacity,  took  quite  a  fancy  to  the  dandy,  Burroughs. 
Within  a  short  while  the  inevitable  occurred,  the  girl’s  father  then 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  before  a  week  was  out,  Mr.  Burroughs 
became  a  benedict. 

He  shortly  quit  the  school  and  the  community,  unaccompanied  by 
his  spouse,  and  was  back  in  New  York  at  his  profession,  still  manu¬ 
facturing  coins  of  the  Canadian  realm.  Satisfied  he  could  make  more 
profit  by  moving  to  Canada  and  thus  make  United  States  coins,  he  and 
his  partner  established  themselves  in  business,  and  were  just  as  safe 
from  police  interference  as  they  had  been  in  New  York.  By  that  time 
Burroughs  was  beginning  to  feel  middle  age  creeping  up  on  him,  and 
without  any  notice  to  his  partner,  he  quit  the  business,  and  entered  a 
much  more  sedate  profession. 

Report  has  it  he  was  a  brilliant  teacher,  loved  the  life  of  a  pedant, 
and  finally  entered  into  a  period  of  philosophic  study,  realizing  his  life 
up  to  then  had  netted  him  nothing  materially.  He  stated  he  had 
eventually  discovered  what  he  wanted,  to  teach  the  young  how  un¬ 
fruitful  his  past  years  had  been.  Burroughs  was  tendered  many  other 
high  teaching  positions,  but  he  refused  them  all.  He  was  completely 
satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  told  a  friend  he  had  but  one  desire;  that  was 
to  live  long  enough  to  imbue  in  the  minds  of  his  students  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  a  rebellious  life  such  as  he  had  endured,  never  provided  him 
with  one  hour  of  real  comfort  or  satisfaction.  He  died  poor  in  wealth, 
but  was  mourned  by  the  thousands  who  learned  the  true  lessons  of 
life  by  his  teachings  and  rather  late  example. 
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Delivered  in  Rutland 
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April — 1812 

PREFACE 

The  following  sketch  was  delivered  by  the  Author  to  his  Auditory, 
the  Pelhamites,  at  the  time  when  a  mob  of  them,  after  having  pursued 
him  to  Rutland,  in  order  to  apprehend  him  because  he  had  abruptly 
departed  and  absconded  from  Pelham,  where  he  had  been  preaching 
the  gospel;  shut  him  into  a  barn,  into  which  he  ran  for  asylum;  when 
he  ascended  a  hay-mow  (which  was  inaccessible,  except  in  one  place), 
with  a  weapon  of  defence  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  kept  off  his 
pursuers  at  pleasure,  and  delivered  to  them  the  following  Sermon  on 
the  occasion. 

A  Sermon 

IN  those  days,  the  Pelhamites  being  gathered  together,  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South;  Stephen  the  Burronite, 
being  the  Prophet  of  Pelham,  ascended  the  hay-mow ,  and  lifted  up  his  voice, 
saying,  “hear  ye  the  voice  of  the  Lord  which  crieth  against  the  Pelhamites — 
for  the  anger  of  the  Lord  smoaketh  with  furious  indignation  against  you,  for 
the  follies,  which  you  committed  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed. 
For  verily,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  given  you  my  Prophets,  rising  up  early, 
and  sending  them:  But  the  first*  you  soon  rejected: — The  second, f  on  account 
of  your  cruelty,  I  took  to  myself: — The  thirdf  you  drove  away  with  great 
wrath,  and  pursued  with  great  rage,  malignity,  and  uproar.” — “Then,”  said 
the  Lord,  “I  will  give  them  a  Minister  like  unto  themselves,  full  of  all  deceit, 
hypocrisy,  and  duplicity.  But,  whom,  among  all  the  sons  of  men,  shall  I 
send?”  Then  came  there  fourth  a  lying  spirit ,  and  stood  before  the  Lord, 
saying,  “I  will  go  forth,  and  be  a  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  Stephen  the  Burronite.” 
And  the  Lord  said  “go” — Then  arose  up  Stephen  the  Burronite,  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Puritans,  and  family  of  Ishmael,  and  went  forth  to  Pelham,  sorely 
oppressing  the  Pelhamites,  taking  from  them  ten  shekels  of  silver,  a  mighty 
fine  horse,  and  changes  of  raiment,  and  ran  off  to  Rutland. 
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Then  the  Pelhamites  were  moved  with  rage,  like  the  moving  of  the  trees  of 
the  forest  by  a  mighty  tempest,  and  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
pursued  their  Prophet  down  to  Rutland.  And  now,  I,  your  Prophet  and 
Minister,  being  ascended  on  the  hay-mow ,  declare  unto  you,  that  I  see  an 
angel  flying  through  heaven,  crying,  “wo!  wo!  wo!  to  the  Pelhamites.  The 
first  wo  is  past,  but  behold  two  other  woes  shall  come,  which  will  sweep  you 
away  with  a  mighty  besom  of  destruction.”  Then  arose  up  Nehemiah  the  son 
of  Nehemiah,  Daniel  the  son  of  John,  and  John  the  son  of  John,  who  was 
a  trader  in  potash,  and  were  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Prophet.  Then 
the  Prophet  lift  up  his  rod,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  smote  John,*  the 
trader  in  potash,  across  the  right  arm,  and  broke  it  asunder,  but  the  rod 
breaking,  and  falling  out  of  his  hand,  he  caught  up  a  great  millstone,  and  cast 
it  on  the  head  of  Nehemiahf  and  sunk  him  to  the  ground. 

This  Rutland  being  a  land  of  hills  and  vallies,  where  groweth  the  sycamore 
tree,  the  fir  tree,  and  the  shittim  wood,  by  the  way  side,  as  thou  goest  unto 
Dan ,  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  called  Abandone,  but  in  Syriac,  Worcester;  it 
being  the  place  of  a  skull:  And  not  that  Dan ,  which  is  called  by  Tom  Paine 
and  Philistines,  Laish.  The  Prophet  travelling  through  this  land  by  the  way 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans ,  sought  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and 
put  them  into  his  wallet;  lest  haply,  Syhon  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Ogg  king  of 
Bashan,  should  come  out  against  him.  But  it  went  out  all  round  about  the 
land  of  Edom ,  saying  “the  Burronite,  is  not,  but  is  fled,  and  gone  over  the 
brook  Cedron :”  Therefore,  they  blew  a  trumpet,  saying,  “Every  man  to  his 
tent,  O  Pelhamites?’  So  they  all  went  up  from  following  after  the  Prophet; 
but  when  they  came  to  the  pass  of  Jourdan,  behold,  a  strong  army  had  taken 
possession  of  the  ford  of  the  river!  at  which  the  Pelhamites  were  sore  dismayed, 
and  sought  by  guile  to  deceive  the  army  of  the  Lincolnites,  “We  be  strangers 
from  a  far  country,  with  old  shoes,  and  clouted  on  our  feet.”  Then  said  the 
Lincolnites  unto  the  men  of  Pelham ,  “say  Faith /”  Then  the  Pelhamites  said, 
“fath,”  for  they  could  not  say  faith.  Then  the  Lincolnites  knew  them  to  be 
Pelhamites ,  and  fell  upon  them  and  slew  them,  so  that  not  one  was  left  to 
“piss  against  the  wall.”  When  it  was  told  in  Pelham ,  saying,  “our  old  men  are 
slain,  and  our  young  ones  are  carried  away  into  captivity,  and  our  holy 
places  are  polluted  with  the  abomination  which  maketh  desolate,  there  was  great 
lamentation,  weeping,  and  wailing;  every  family  mourned  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart — and  their  mourning  was  like  the  mourning  of  Hadradimmon 
in  the  valley  of  Megidon;” — and  they  said  “alas!  for  the  glory  is  departed 
from  Pelham;  the  second  wo,  which  the  Prophet  foretold  is  surely  come  upon 
us;  and  when  the  third  wo  shall  come  who  shall  be  able  to  stand? — The  beauty 
of  Pelham  is  slain  upon  the  high  places!  is  slain!  is  slain  upon  East  Hill.  The 
Grays ,  the  Me.  Mullens ,  the  Hindses ,  and  the  Konkeys,  are  fallen  upon  the 
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dark  mountains  of  the  Shadow  of  death!  Tell  it  not  in  Greenwich ,  publish  it  not 
in  Leverett ,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumscribed  rejoice:  Alas,  for  our 
wives  and  our  little  ones!”  So  the  hearts  of  the  Pelhamites  were  troubled, 
and  they  all  drew  around  the  altar  of  St.  Patrick ,  and  bowed  down  before  the 
altar,  saying,  “O  great  spirit!  how  have  we  offended,  that  thou  hast  left  us 
to  be  destroyed  by  our  enemies!  Shall  we  go  up  again  to  fight  against  the 
Lincolnites,  and  shall  we  prosper?”  But  they  received  no  answer,  by  Urim 
nor  Thummim,  by  voices  nor  dreams;  and  the  Pelhamites  were  greatly  dis¬ 
mayed.  Then  said  Ahab  the  Tishbite ,  “Hear,  0  Pelhamites!  There  liveth  in  the 
wilderness  of  sin,  as  thou  goest  unto  the  land  of  Shinar ,  a  cunning  woman, 
whose  name  is  Goody  Me.  Fall ,  who  has  a  familiar,  and  dwelleth  alone,  even 
with  her  cat:  To  this  woman  let  the  fathers  and  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  Pelham 
repair,  and  peradventure  she  may  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do.” — Then  the 
chief  men  of  Pelham ,  captains  of  tens,  captains  of  twelves,  and  captains  of 
twenties,  arose  up  and  disguised  themselves  in  the  habits  of  honest  men,  and 
went  forth  to  Goody  Me.  Fall ,  saying,  “Bring  us  up  a  spirit.” — And  she  said 
“Whom  shall  I  bring  up?”  And  they  say  unto  her  “bring  up  Father  Abe- 
crombie.”  Then  Goody  Me.  Fall  laid  hold  of  her  instrument  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  and  stamped  on  the  ground,  and  then  cried  out,  “Alas!  for  you  have 
deceived  me,  for  you  are  Pelhamites ,  and  not  honest  men.”  And  they  said  unto 
her,  “fear  not.”  Then  the  ground  was  troubled,  and  began  to  move;  and  they 
said  unto  her,  “whom  sawest  thou?”  and  she  said,  “Abecrombie.”  Then  came 
there  forth  old  Father  Abecrombie ;  and  with  a  countenance  which  made  the 
Pelhamites  quake  with  fear,  said,  “why  hast  thou  troubled  me,  even  in  my 
grave?”  Then  answered  the  Pelhamites ,  and  said,  “because  we  are  sore 
troubled: — We  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  Lincolnites,  and  when  we 
enquired  at  the  altar  of  our  great  Prophet,  we  were  not  answered  by  Urim  nor 
Thummim,  by  voices  nor  dreams.”  Then  said  Abecrombie ,  “you  shall  go  out 
tomorrow  against  the  Lincolnites,  and  shall  fall  by  their  hands,  and  be  utterly 
destroyed — your  wives  and  your  little  ones  shall  be  led  away  into  captivity, 
for  your  measure  of  iniquity  is  full.”  Then  the  men  of  Pelham  fell  all  along  the 
ground,  and  their  hearts  sunk  within  them — Then  fear  and  sore  dismay  spread 
through  all  the  town  of  Pelham,  and  the  Pelhamites  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
and  hid  themselves  in  caves  and  holes  of  the  earth.  And  lo!  it  was  told  in  the 
army  of  the  Lincolnites,  saying,  “the  Pelhamites  have  fled.”  Then  arose  up  the 
Lincolnites  and  pursued  after  the  men  of  Pelham,  sorely  discomfiting  them, 
and  led  many  away  captive  to  the  city  of  Dan.  Then  Benjamin  the  Lincolnite 
blew  a  trumpet,  and  all  the  men  left  pursuing  after  the  Pelhamites.  And  the 
Pelhamites  who  were  carried  away  captive  to  the  city  of  Dan,  besought  Fammy 
the  Bostonian,  saying,  “we  be  evil  men,  dealing  in  lies  and  wickedness;  we 
have  sought  to  destroy  the  goodness  of  the  land.  We  digged  a  pit  and  fell 
therein;  we  have  trusted  to  St.  Patrick  to  deliver  us,  but  he  has  utterly  for¬ 
saken  us; — therefore,  O  Fammy,  in  thy  wrath  remember  mercy,  and  we  will 
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leave  assembling  ourselves  together  to  talk  politics,  and  follow  our  occupation 
of  raising  potatoes.” — Then  Fammy  the  Bostonian  had  compassion  on  the 
Pelhamites. 

Then  they  sung  the  following  hymn,  after  which  the  Prophet  passed 
out  of  their  hands  and  fled  from  their  sight. 

THE  HYMN 

SAYS  Irish  Teague  I  do  not  know, 

From  whence  came  our  Nation: 

I  to  St.  Patrick’s  Shrine  will  go, 

And  there  get  information. 

Great  genius  of  our  Nation,  tell, 

By  whom  we  are  befriended, 

For  th’  Irish  are  so  much  like  hell, 

I  fear  they  from  thence  descended. 

At  which  the  grumbling  spirit  spoke, 

Poor  Teague,  I  will  befriend  thee; 

Since  now  my  aid  you  do  invoke, 

My  help  I’ll  freely  lend  thee. 

Once,  on  the  coast  of  Gadareen, 

As  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding, 

A  great  herd  of  two  hundred  swine, 

Which  shepherds  there  were  leading, 

Were  by  a  Legion  then  possess’d — 

Whose  minds  were  bent  on  slaughter; 

And  down  a  hill  were  headlong  prest, 

And  perish’d  in  the  water. 

But  one  old  sow  a  rutting  was, 

The  floods  did  not  destroy  her; 

The  Devil,  who  provok’d  to  lust, 

Was  minded  to  enjoy  her. 

This  spurious  effort  on  the  sow, 

Produc’d  a  copulation; 

From  this  original  I  vow, 

Proceeds  the  Irish  Nation. 

Both  natures  they  do  still  retain 
Still  they  are  prone  to  evil; 

No  wonder  falsehood  doth  remain 
Where  there’s  both  hog  and  devil. 

Thus  scatter’d  over  Pelham  hills, 

(A  dark  and  gloomy  region;) 

A  remnant  of  this  herd  remains, 

Possess’d  of  th’  swiny  legion. 


CONCLUSION 


QUABBIN  ELEGY 

I  am  not  dying,  new  life  is  mine; 

Great  Honor  has  come  to  me, 

For  high  and  low  shall  drink  of  my  wine 
In  the  vintage  of  memory. 

My  time  is  coming,  but  not  quite  yet, 

My  jewels  I’ve  sent  to  be  re-set; 

And  the  hills  my  sparkling  wine  shall  find, 

For  I  am  the  cup-bearer  of  all  mankind. 

The  sun  shall  fling  his  crimson  robe 
Across  my  waters  clear, 

And  the  amber  of  the  soft  moonlight 
Shall  guide  the  timid  deer. 

The  little  creatures  of  the  wood 
Shall  come  and  visit,  where 
The  friendliness  of  solitude 
Shall  spread  the  mantle  rare. 

And  when  on  bended  knee  I  raise 
My  cool  and  jeweled  cup, 

If  the  waters  lower  ’neath  its  brim 
The  gods  shall  fill  it  up. 

The  gods  of  snow  and  ice  and  rain, 

The  gods  of  the  slumbering  hills, 

The  gods  who  take  and  give  again, 

Who  grind  their  shadowing  mills. 

But  say  not  death  has  come  to  me, 

Beauty,  not  dust,  you’ll  find; 

For  I  stand  among  my  towering  hills, 

Cup-bearer  to  all  mankind. 

Mary  Cushman  Hardy,  Enfield 
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